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tendency  of  our  literature.  Our  object,  in  the  present  article,  is 
to  classify  and  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  informa- 
tion scattered  through  the  work  referred  to ; — information  that 
has  been  gleaned  from  the  most  varied  sources — from  clergymen, 
librarians,  literati,  Members  of  Parliament,  town  clerks,  ex- 
ministers  of  Continental  governments,  popular  lecturers,  self- 
educated  working-men,  and  city  missionaries.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  great  diversity  existing  in  the  character,  position,  and  ex- 
perience of  these  witnesses,  there  is  found  to  be,  on  collating 
their  evidence,  a  remarkable  oneness  of  sentiment  on  the  two 
more  prominent  topics  of  inquiry  —  namely,  the  disgraceful 
destitution  of  public  depositories  of  books,  freely  accessible  to 
the  public ;  and  the  growing  capacity  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  to  appreciate  and  improve  the  privileges  conferred  by 
such  institutions. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
public  was  directed  to  the  formation  of  free  galleries,  museums 
of  art,  and  schools  of  design,  as  a  means  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment and  an  incitement  to  intellectual  pursuits.  Many  persons 
at  the  time  displayed  considerable  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
and  libellously  contended  that,  however  successfully  such  institu- 
tions might  be  established  among  foreign  nations,  they  would 
not  be  appreciated,  and  might  be  abused,  by  our  own.  The 
experiment,  however,  was  made.  The  British  Museum,  the 
magnificent  gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  the  National  Gallery, 
with  various  other  metropolitan  and  provincial  institutions,  were 
thrown  open  gratuitously  to  the  public.  The  boding  vaticina- 
tions of  the  false  prophets  were  utterly  falsified.  The  decorum 
of  the  people  speedily  struck  their  jealous  slanderers  dumb. 
And  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  no  abuse  has  attended 
the  concession,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  large 
measure  of  rational  enjoyment  and  healthy  mental  stimulus  that 
has  resulted.  Another,  and  a  yet  more  beneficent  improvement, 
still  remains  to  be  effected.  The  extensive  establishment  of 
public  libraries  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  particularly 
m  the  large  centres  of  fK)pulation,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
desiderata  of  the  age.  Such  libraries  have  long  existed  on  the 
Continent,  and  have  enjoyed  the  fosterage  of  the  governments 
of  the  various  States.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
influences  emanating  from  such  stores  of  accumulated  lore  have 
been  fraught  with  incalculable  advantages  to  the  literature  and 
general  character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have  been 
amassed.  And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  literature  of  England,  and  the  mental  stature  and  stamina  of 
its  sons,  denied   the   benefits  of  such   institutions,  must  have 
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proportionately  suffered.  The  extent  to  which  this  national  pri- 
vation may  have  tended  to  impoverish  our  literary  treasures^  to 
propagate  error  and  ignorance  from  age  to  age^  to  cripple 
British  intellect  and  limit  its  achievements,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  We  find  Gibbon  complaining  that,  in  his  time, '  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world  was  destitute  of  that  useful  institution, 
a  public  library ;'  and  that  '  the  writer  who  had  undertaken  to 
treat  any  large  historical  subject,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  for  his  private  use  a  numerous  and  private  collection 
of  books  which  must  form  the  basis  of  his  work.'  Even  in  a  large 
town  like  Liverpool,  there  was  no  public  depository  of  books 
from  which  Roscoe  could  procure  the  ordinary  Italian  works 
requisite  for  composing  his  '  Historical  Biographies ';  so  that  he, 
like  Gibbon,  was  under  the  costly  necessity  of  purchasing  his 
own  materials  of  literary  workmanship.     Only  within  the  last 

3aarter  of  a  century,  Graham,  the  learned  historian  of  North 
imerica,  left  this  land,  and  established  himself  at  Gottingen,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the  rich  and  freely- 
accessible  collection  of  books  in  its  university.  George  Dawson, 
in  his  evidence,  complained  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  such  auxiliaries  to  literary  labour,  authors  and  editors  at  the 
present  day  suffered  great  inconveniences  and  losses,  especially 
in  country  towns.  The  literary  man  is  obliged  to  make  a  list  of 
the  topics  he  wishes  to  elucidate,  and,  if  poor,  reserve  them  tiU  he 
visits  London ;  or  should  he  happen  to  be  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  comes  up  on  purpose  to  solve  those  questions.  He  (Mr. 
Dawson)  knew  a  person  who  came  up  expressly  on  such  an 
errand  from  Leicester;  but,  from  not  having  made  proper 
inquiry,  when  he  arrived  in  London  he  found  the  British 
Museum  closed.  That  necessarily  created  great  delay.  *  There 
are  many  books  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  refer  to,  and  which 
ought  to  be  attainable  in  all  large  towns,  but  which  are  not  to 
be  obtained  in  the  country  at  all — works,  too,  without  which 
a  man  could  not  carry  on  a  newspaper  for  six  months.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  he  wanted  to  write  an  article  on  the  Hun- 
garian struggle,  the  chances  are  that  he  could  not  get  any 
thoroughly  good  work  on  Hungarian  history,  or  public  docu- 
ments connected  with  that  country,  in  Birmingham.  Therefore, 
public  libraries  are  not  only  desirable  for  the  working  classes, 
but  also,  and  almost  equally,  for  the  instructors  of  those  classes — 
the  men  who  contribute  to  the  periodical  literature  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  country.'  With  these  few  specimen  facts 
before  us,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  standard  of  British 
literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  nations  where 
opportunities  of  ample  research  have  been  enjoyed,  has  suffered 
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deterioration  from  the  want  of  suitable  dep6ts  of  books,  easy  of 
access.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  same  privation  must  have 
acted  detrimentally  on  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

With  a  view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  the  immense  superiority 
of  foreign  libraries  over  our  own — in  respect  to  their  numbers, 
the  vastness  of  the  literary  wealth  they  enshrine,  their  entire 
accessibility  to  applicants  from  among  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  circulate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  institution — we  will,  in  the  most  com- 
pendious form  possible,  present  some  comparative  statements  of 
the  principal  Continental  and  British  libraries.  From  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee,  which  is  said  to  embody  the 
•nearest  approximation  to  truth  that  can  be  attained,  it  appears 
that  France  contains  186  public  libraries,  109  of  which  com- 
prehend 10,000  volumes  or  upwards  each;  Belgium,  14;  the 
Prussian  States,  53,  or  44  possessing  above  10,000  volumes ; 
Austria,  with  Lombardy  and  Venice,  49 ;  Saxony,  9;  Bavaria,  18; 
Denmark,  5  ;  Tuscany,  10  ;  Hanover,  5  ;  Naples  and  Sicily,  8  ; 
Papal  States,  16 ;  Portugal,  7 ;  Spain,  27,  or  17  comprising 
10,000  volumes ;  Switzerland,  13  ;  Kussian  Empire,  12 ;  whilst 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess  only  34  such  depositories  of 
learning,  the  large  majority  of  whichy  moreover y  are  accessible 
only  to  privileged  individtmls  or  corporations,  and  ought  not 
properly  to  be  included  under  such  a  category. 

Upon  further  inspection  of  the  tabular  statements  it  is  dis- 
coverable that  out  of  a  total  of  458  libraries  in  the  European 
States,  there  are  53  that  are  distinguished  as  lending  libraries ; 
but  of  this  goodly  number,  thus  standing  out  in  bold  and  honor- 
able relief,  not  one  is  to  be  found  in  our  so  much  belauded  country. 
In  these  53  libraries  alone,  in  the  year  1848,  there  were  more 
than  seven  millions  of  volumes,  independent  of  manuscripts, 
which  are  thus  rendered  eminently  serviceable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  towns,  cities,  and  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  In  a  statistical  list,  exhibiting  330  towns  or 
cities  throughout  Europe,  that  are  enriched  by  the  possession 
of  town,  university,  cathedral,  communal,  gymnasium,  or  public 
libraries,  the  keenest  scrutiny  can  detect  no  more  than  eleven 
places  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  these  favoured  isles  of  ours, 
whilst  the  chief  of  the  literary  stores  belonging  even  to  these  are 
placed  under  the  most  exclusive  regulations. 

If  from  countries  we  descend  to  particular  towns  and  cities, 
we  find  the  contrast  between  our  own  and  foreign  lands  no  less 
discouraging  and  humiliating.  In  the  following  table  are  re- 
presented the  number  of  libraries  in  some  of  the  principal 
capitals  and  other  distinguished  places  in  Europe — the  aggregate 
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▼olumes  in  each  town  or  city — ^the  population  of  the  same — and 
the  proportion  of  volumes  to  every  100  of  its  inhabitants : — 


Name  of  Town. 

No.  of 
libs. 

Agregate  No.  of 
Volumes. 

Population 

of  each  City  or 

Town. 

No.  of  Vols. 

to  every  100 

persons. 

Milan. 

2 

250,000 

171,268 

146 

Padua 

8 

177,000 

45,000 

393 

Prague 

3 

198,000 

107,358 

184 

Venice     . 

4 

137,000 

97,156 

141 

Vienna 

8 

453,000 

360,000 

126 

Heidelberg 

1 

200,000 

13,430 

1,500 

Munich 

2 

800,000 

106,537 

751 

Nuremberg 

2 

46,000 

40,000 

115 

Brussels 

2 

143,500 

134,000 

107 

Copenhagen     . 

3 

557,000 

119,292 

467 

Montpellier . 

3 

100,000 

33,864 

295 

Paris 

9 

1,474,000 

920,000 

160 

Hamburgh  . 

6 

200,367 

128,000 

156 

Naples     . 

4 

290,000 

350,000 

82 

Bologna 

2 

233,000 

69,000 

337 

Rome 

6 

465,000 

152,000 

306 

Berlin . 

2 

460,000 

290,797 

158 

Breslau    . 

4 

370,000 

88,869 

416 

Petersburgh 

3 

505,900 

469,720 

107 

Oenoa 

4 

120,000 

97,620 

122 

Dresden 

4 

340,500 

69,500 

490 

Leipsic     . 

2 

192,000 

47,514 

404 

Madrid 

2 

260,000 

170,000 

153 

Stockholm 

2 

82,000 

83,885 

97 

Upsal . 

1 

150,000 

4,500 

3,333 

Jb'lorence  . 

6 

299,000 

97,548 

306 

Bbitish,  &c. 

Aberdeen     . 

2 

46,000 

64,778 

71 

Cambridge 

5 

261,724 

25,000 

1,046 

Dublin 

4 

143,654 

238,531 

60 

Edinburgh 

3 

288,854 

138,182 

209 

Glasgow 

3 

80,096 

300,000 

26 

London    . 

4* 

490,500 

2,200,000 

22 

Manchester . 

1 

19,900 

360,000 

5J 

Oxford     . 

8 

373,300 

24,000 

1,547 

These  figures  but  too  faithfully  represent  the  meagre  supply 
of  books  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  this  country  compared 
with  Continental  States.    Even  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  at 

•  For  an  account  of  the  character  of  these  Metropolitan  libraries,  see 
p.  14  et  seq. 
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first  sight  may  strike  us  as  being  redeeming  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  yield  up  their  solitary  glory  on  the  slightest  examinatioD. 
The  valuable  libraries  for  which  they  are  distinguished  are  in 
no  sense  entitled  to  the  designation  of  'public' — so  that  the 
above  representation  is  fallaciously  favourable  to  those  ancient 
towns;   the  books  bear  no  sort  of  profitable  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  at  all,  except  it  be  the  relation  which  the  ensepul- 
chred  dead   bear  to  the  living  men  who  continually  wander 
about  the  precincts   of  their  tombs.      The  books   are  solely 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  literati y  and  students  connected 
with  the  universities.     They  repose,  from  year  to  vear,  upon 
their   stately  shelves,  in  solemn   and  unruffled  quietude,  un- 
questioned by  the  eager  Hps  and  eyes  of  the  outside  multitude. 
Speaking  of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith, 
librarian  at  Caius  College,  remarked  that  they  were  confined  to 
the  respective  bodies  in  the  University.     There  have  recently 
been  some  enlargements  and  improvements  introduced  into  the 
regulations,  whereby  the  restrictions  hitherto  existing  have  been 
relaxed,  involving  a  more  extended  admission  of  readers.    '  The 
University  for  the  most  part  consists  of  three  degrees — ^master* 
of  arts,  bachelors  of  arts,  and  under-graduates.  For  a  long  tinij?» 
the  masters  of  arts  only  had  access  to  the  books.     After  a  certain 
time,  those  non-resident  in  the  University,  and  those  resident 
too,  had  the  privilege  of  taking  out  of  the  building  ten  volumes     ] 
each.     Some  years  afterwards,  the  bachelors  of  arts,  the  second 
degree,  had  the  same  privilege  allowed  to  them  within  otb^^ 
limits — five  books,  for  instance,  was  the  number  allowed  to  ^ 
taken  out;  and  just  within  this  month  (May  1849),  they  ba^^ 
conceded  to  the  under-graduates  the  privilege  of  having  bool^* 
out  at  the  recommendation  of  the  college  tutors.*     Tlie  sai^^ 
witness,  referring  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  stated  th^ 
their  system  is  much  more  restricted.     For  example,  no  masttr^ 
of  arts  even,  belonging  to  the  University,  cither  resident  or  non  ^ 
resident,  can  take  any  book  out.     He  must  use  them  in  thc^ 
building,  from  which  they  are  never  suffered  to  be  removed. 
No  under-graduate  is  even  suffered  to  read  the  books  in  the 
Bodleian  collection.     Thus,  in  these  famous  seats  of  learning,  to 
whose  stores  of  erudition  every  British   author  is  compeUed 
gratuitously  to  supply  a  copy  of  all  the  works  he  publishes, 
the  members    of   the  republic    of  letters  are   excluded    from 
all  participation  in  the  advantages  they  have  created  and  sus- 
tained. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  principal  libraries  of  the  several 
European  capitals,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
magnitudes.  Those  before  which  an  asterisk  appears,  arc 
lending  libraries : — 
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Paris   . 
Munich    . 
Petersburgb 
London    . 
Copenhagen 
Berlin .     . 
Vienna     . 
Dresden  . 
Madrid     • 
Wolfenbuttal 
Stuttgard . 
Paris   .     . 
Milan  .     . 
Paris   .     . 
Darmstadt 
Florence  . 
Naples     . 
Brussels  . 
Rome  . 
Hague 
Paris   .     . 
Rome  .     . 
Parma 


Vols. 

♦National  Library    ....  824,000 

♦Royal  Library 600,000 

Imperial  Library 446,000 

British  Museum  Library    .     .  435,000 

♦Royal  Library 412,000 

♦Royal  Library 410,000 

♦Imperial  Library    ....  313,000 

♦Royal  Library 300,000 

National  Library      ....  200,000 

Ducal  Library 200,000 

Royal  Library 187,000 

Arsenal  Library 180,000 

♦Brera  Library 170,000 

♦St.  Genevieve  Library      .     .  150,000 

♦Grand  Ducal  Library  .     .     .  150,000 

Magliabecchian  Library     .     .  150,000 

♦Royal  Library   .     .     .     .     .  150,000 

Royal  Library 133,500 

Casanati  Library      ....  120,000 

Royal  Library 100,000 

♦Mazarine  Library   ....  100,000 

Vatican  Library 100,000 

♦Ducal  Library 100,000 


It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  whilst  treating  upon 
these  magnificent  institutions,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  few 
curious  particulars  relative  to  their  privileges,  their  antiquity, 
the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  their  progressive  increase, 
and  the  munificent  funds  that  have  been  appropriated  to  their 
sustentation  and  enlargement. 

The  majority  of  the  libraries  specified  above  are  entitled,  by 
law,  to  a  copy  of  every  book  published  within  the  States  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  This  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
national  libraries  of  Paris  and  Madrid ;  the  royal  libraries  of 
Munich,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  Naples,  Brussels,  and  the 
Hague ;  the  Brera  Library  at  Milan ;  the  Magliabecchian  at 
Flor^cnce  ;  the  Ducal  Library  at  Parma ;  together  with  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  Exclusive  of  England,  the  practice 
prevails  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  in  Parma — two  of  the  worst  governed  countries  in 
Europe.  In  Belgium  and  France,  three  copies  are  exacted ;  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Naples,  and  Geneva,  two  copies  ;  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  and  the  United  States,  only  one  copy.  In  several 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  copies  were  formerly  exacted,  but  when  the 
censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished,  that  exaction  ceased. 

In  France,  according  to  Monsieur  Guizot,  the  bookseller  is 
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required  to  transmit  three  copies  of  every  work  published  to 
the  office  appointed^  upon  failure  to  do  which  he  becomes  ob- 
noxious to  prosecution.  This  exaction  extends  to  CTery  succes- 
sive edition  of  a  work,  and  also  includes  those  of  a  costly 
description.  But  the  government  frequently  subscribes  towards 
productions  of  a  high  and  expensive  character,  in  order  to  fiu:ili- 
tate  their  publication. 

In  some  parts  of  Oermany,  it  is  compulsory  that  every  author 
shall  give  to  the  library  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  State, 
one  copy  of  his  work ;  in  others,  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is 
always  done,  as  a  sort  of  traditional  civility.  It  is  not  customary, 
however,  to  present  a  specimen  of  every  reproduction,  unless 
important  alterations  have  been  made.     Mons.  Libri,  an  Italian 
liierateur,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  libraries,  esteems  the  usage  a  hardship  and  injustice  to 
authors.     Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  large,  illuminated,  or  costly 
works,  in  order  to  evade  the  sacrifice,  bad  copies  will  be  done  for 
the  government,  so  that  the  libraries  for  which  they  are  destined 
are  afterwards  obliged  to  purchase  perfect  copies.     From  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  this  compulsory  pre- 
sentation system,  he  entertained  strong  convictions  of  its  practical 
inefficiency.     '  I  believe,'  he  asserts,  '  that  at  least  the  half  of 
those  books  are  lost ;  they  come  in,  generally,  in  such  a  way — ^by 
sheets,  &c. — that  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  into  proper  order 
without  very  large  expense,  so  as  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of 
the  law.     It  has  been  stated  that  at  least  25,000  volumes  are 
missing  in  the  Dep6t  Legal  of  France.     The  Dep6t  Le^al  is  the 
establishment  to  which  the  editors  are  obliged  to  consign  those 
copies.     It  would  be  more  advisable  to  keep  only  a  single  copy 
of  every  work,  for  in  that  way  it  might  be  preserved.  At  present, 
in  Paris,  for  instance,  those  books  are  not  useful  at  all.     If  any 
body  applies  for  a  modem  book,  printed  during  the  past  year,  he 
is  almost  sure  not  to  find  it  in  the  National  Library.'     Thus  it 
seems  that  authors  and  publishers  resort  to  every  available  expe- 
dient to  impede  the  free  working  of  what  they  evidently  regard 
as  an  unrighteous  law. 

In  JBelaium,  likewise,  the  law  compels  the  producer  of  a  book 
to  send  three  copies  of  every  edition  to  the  municipal  council  of 
the  town  in  which  it  is  published,  and  which  thus  becomes  a 
guarantee  for  his  copyrignt.  The  work  is  then  sent  from  the 
provincial  town  to  the  government.  In  that  country  there  arc 
very  few  works  towards  which  the  government  does  not  subscribe 
for  a  number  of  copies,  thus  affording  a  stimulus  to  literary  en- 
terprise, and  placing  itself  in  a  position  to  distribute  some  copies 
to  the  libraries  in  the  provinces,  thereby  encouraging  the  esta- 
blishment and  extension  of  such  depositories.     All  the  libraries 
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liave  become  municipai  since  the  time  of  the  French  republic ; 
those  of  liege  and  Ghent  were  ceded  to  the  Universities^  but 
with  this  restriction^  that  they  should  always  remain  the  property 
of  the  town ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  government  have 
sometimes,  within  a  period  of  twenty  years,  spent  some  £12,000 
on  the  enrichment  of  those  noble  institutions.  Although  the 
Chamber  ordinarily  only  votes  a  grant  of  65,000  or  70,000  francs 
for  die  Boyai  Pablio  Library  of  Brussels,  yet  whenever  there 
occurs  a  large  sale  of  books,  a  specisd  grant  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  recently  happened  that  one  of  the  most  choice  and 
curious  public  lil^aries  had  been  announced  for  sale  ;  a  bulky 
catalogue f  occupying  six  vols,  had  been  printed ;  the  government 
immediately  came  forward,  bought  the  entire  collection  for  about 
£13,000,  and  added  it  to  the  royal  library  at  the  capital.  They 
did  the  same  thing  also  at  Ghept.  The  library  bought  at  Ghent 
consisted  of  about  20,000  vols.,  and  that  in  Brussels  of  about 
60,000  vols. 

In  many  of  the  Continental  States,  where  the  governments 
watch  all  the  publications  emanating  from  the  press  with  great 
jealousy,  the  books  are  required  chiefly  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  correspond  with  the  manuscript  after  it  had  passed 
the  ordeal  oi  censorship. 

The  same  regulation  for  the  compulsory  delivery  of  books  by 
authors  or  publishers  is  imposed  in  England.  And  although  the 
Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  reduced  the  number  of  copies  so 
exacted  from  eleven  to  five,  it  is  still  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  tax, 
especially  as  some  considerable  portion  of  the  books  go  to  the 
extension  of  libraries  that  are  not  public.  The  origin  of  this 
exaction  was  first  of  all  a  private  agreement  between  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  and  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1610,  which  was  after- 
wards reco^msed  by  the  Legislature.  In  1637,  there  was  a 
decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  enforcing  the  delivery,  which  had 
been  much  neglected.  By  subsequent  Copyright  Acts,  the  three 
copies  originally  levied  were  augmented  to  eleven.  Still  earlier 
than  1610,  there  had  been  a  demand  of  one  copy  from  every 
printer,  which  was  purely  for  the  purposes  of  censorship.  Under 
the  Copyright  Act,  the  following  are  the  libraries  that  were 
entitled  to  receive  copies  of  works  gratuitously : — The  British 
Museum ;  Sion  College,  in  London ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford ;  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge ;  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Dublin ;  King's  Inn,  in  Dublin  ;  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  in  Edinburgh  ;  together  with  those  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews  ; 
making  eleven  in  all.  Tt>e  Copyright  Amendment  Act,  passed  in 
1836,  abolished  the  privilege  in  respect  to  six  of  the  number. 
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and  substituted  a  money  grant  from  the  Treasury,  varying  in 
amount — the  highest  being  that  granted  to  Glasgow  of  £707 ;  to 
St.  Andrew's,  £630  ;  to  Edinburgh,  £575  ;  to  the  King's  Inn 
Library,  Dublin,  £433  ;  to  Sion  College,  London,  £363  ;  and  to 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  £320  ;  so  that  much  inequality  now 
exists.  The  total  amount  received  by  those  libraries  is  £8,028. 
The  Act  was  not  extended  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
libraries,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  accept  compensation, 
and  the  strong  indisposition*they  evinced  to  submit  to  any  change 
in  the  ancient  arrangements.  In  reference  to  the  ineffective  a^ 
vexatious  working  of  the  present  law  of  copyright  in  England, 
Mr.  Edwards's  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention.  *  Even  with 
regard  to  its  express  intention,'  he  says,  '  I  think  it  is  framed 
in  a  very  bungling  manner  ;  for  example,  the  booksellers  of 
Dublin,  instead  of  delivering  a  .book  to  Trinity  College,  mav 
send  it  up  to  London,  and  force  Trinity  College  to  get  it  back 
at  its  own  expense.  I  have  known  that  to  be  done.  Book- 
sellers are  often  very  much  annoyed  by  the  exaction,  and  obey 
the  act  with  great  unwillingness.  ...  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  retain  the  power  of  exacting  copies,  but  I  would  grant  the 
power  of  payment  for  them  at  the  trade  price ;  at  least  in  all 
instances  where  payment  shall  be  requested.  By  this  method 
we  should  secure  the  desideratum  of  having  certain  great  repo- 
sitories in  the  country,  containing  all  the  books  that  are  published, 
without  inflicting  injustice  on  authors.' 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large  number  of  works  thus 
annually  exacted,  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  have  been  published  in  the  United  Kindom,  31,395  books ; 
the  estimated  value  of  one  copy  of  each  of  wliich,  taken  at  publi- 
cation price,  is  £13,420.  This  calculation  embraces  new  works, 
and  new  editions  and  reprints  of  old  books,  but  it  excludes 
pamphlets  and  periodical  publications.  In  Germany  the  total 
number  of  separate  works,  inclusive  of  pamphlets,  published  in 
1846,  was  11,600;  in  1847,  about  11,400;  and  in  1848,  about 
10,500.  In  France  there  appeared,  in  1842,  6,445  separate 
works,  pamphlets  included ;  and  in  1847,  5,530. 

An  investigation  into  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
European  libraries,  and  into  the  causes  of  their  comparative 
progressive  augmentation,  is  suggestive  of  many  important  con- 
siderations that  may  be  turned  to  practical  account  by  those  who 
are  labouring  to  build  up  the  intellectual  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try. TTie  most  ancient  of  the  great  libraries  of  printed  books  is 
thought  to  be  that  at  Vienna,  which  dates  from  1440,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  opened  to  the  public  as  eajly  as  1575.  The  Town 
Library  at  Ratisbon,  dates  from   1430 ;  St.  Mark's  Library,  at 
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Venice,  from  1468  ;  the  Town  Library  of  Frankfort,  from  1484 ; 
that  of  Hamburgh,  from  1529 ;  of  Strasburg,  from  1531  ;  of 
Aagsburg,  from  1537 ;  those  of  Berne  and  Geneva,  from  1550 ; 
that  of  Basel,  from  1564.  The  Boyal  Library  of  Copenhagen 
was  founded  about  1550.  In  1671,  it  possessed  10,000  vols. ; 
in  1748,  about  65,000;  in  1778,  100,000;  in  1820,  300,000; 
and  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  412,000  toIs.  The  National 
Library,  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  1595,  but  was  not  made  public 
until  1787.  In  1640,  it  contained  about  17,000  vols. ;  in  1684, 
60,000;  in  1775,  150,000;  in  1790,  200,000;  and  it  now 
possesses  at  least  824,000  vols.  The  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  established  in  1753,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1757,  with  about  40,000  vols.  In  1800,  it  contained  about 
65,000  vols.;  in  1823,  125,000;  in  1836,  nearly  240,000 ;  and 
it  now  comprehends  435,000  vols.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  1836  and  1848  arises 
from  the  actual  increase  of  the  collection ;  but  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  many  thousands  of  tracts,  formerly 
in  volumes  or  cases,  have  been  separately  bound,  and  are  now 
enumerated  as  distinct  volumes. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  Library  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  judicious  purchases  at  favourable  opportunities.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  noble  National  Library  at  Paris,  since  1790, 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Revolution :  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  and  convents,  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  rebels  and  emigrants,  having  placed  many  fine 
libraries  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day.  And 
although,  in  some  cases,  large  numbers  of  books  and  manuscripts 
appear  to  have  been  summarily  disposed  of  *  for  the  service  of 
the  arsenal,'  more  usually  special  instructions  were  given,  that 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  National  Library  should  have  an 
unlimited  power  of  selection,  and  of  this  they  made  extensive 
use.  The  increase  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mainly  indebted  to  donations.  Of  its  435,000  books,  at  least 
200,000  have  been  presented  or  bequeathed. 

Many  of  the  chief  libraries  of  Continental  cities  are  sustained 
by  their  respective  governments  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality. 
The  average  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  National 
Library,  at  Paris,  is  £16,575 ;  to  that  of  the  Royal  Library,  at 
Brussels,  £2,700 ;  to  that  of  Munich,  about  £2,000 ;  to  that  of 
Vienna,  £1,900;  to  that  of  Berlin,  £3,745;  to  that  of  Copen- 
hagen, £1,250;  to  that  of  Dresden,  £500;  and  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  Library  of  Darmstadt,  £2,000. 

The  average  annual  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  printed 
books  for  the  library  of  the  British  Jfuseum^  previous  to  1836, 
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was  only  £1,185.  From  1887  to  1845  inclusive,  the  sum 
devoted  to  this  purpose  averaged  £3,443  a  year.  In  1846  and 
1847,  in  consequence  of  urgent  representations  having  been 
made  to  the  Treasury  of  the  great  deficiencies  existing  in  the 
collection  of  printed  books,  a  special  increase  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  was  made,  amounting  to  £10,000.  In  1848, 
however,  this  sum  was  reduced  to  £8,500 ;  whilst,  in  1849,  it 
was  still  further  frittered  down  to  £5,000.  The  entire  amoimt 
of  this  latter  year  allotted  to  the  sustentation  of  the  library,  in 
all  its  departments,  is  £23,261.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  printed  books,  including  maps  and 
musical  works,  from  its  foundation,  in  1753,  to  Christmas,  1847, 
is  £102,447 ;  and  that  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts, 
£42,940:  together,  £145,387.  The  sums  expended  during  the 
same  period,  in  prints  and  drawings,  amount  to  £29,31 8 ;  in 
antiquities,  coins,  and  medals,  to  £125,257 ;  and  in  specimens 
of  natural  history,  to  £43,599. 

A  comparison  between  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  French 
and  British  legislatures,  for  the  general  formation  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  depositories  of  books,  places  the  latter  in  a  still 
more  unfavourable  light  Confining  our  attention  to  those 
libraries  alone  which  constitute  independent  establishments,  and 
where  the  exact  amount  of  funds  can  therefore  be  ascertained,  it 
appears  that,  since  1823,  the  French  government  has  voted  tho 
sum  of  £426,571  for  four  public  libraries  in  Paris,  exclusive  of 
another  sum  of  £107,426  for  buildings  and  their  maintenance. 
The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  French  Institute  show 
that  £16,848  have  been  appropriated  to  its  librarv,  during  the 
same  period,  from  the  public  treasury ;  to  that  of  tne  University 
of  Paris,  £18,011 :  making  a  total  of  £456,430  devoted  to  the 
public  libraries  of  Paris ;  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Museum  of 
rl'atural  History,  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  fine  public  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  l^Iusic  (which 
is  said  to  contain  17,000  vols.).  If  the  proportion  of  the  public 
grants  to  these  institutions  expended  on  dieir  books  be  calculated 
approximately  at  £65,000,  the  aggregate  total  so  expended  by 
votes  of  the  French  Legislature  will  be  £521,430 ;  or,  on  the 
average,  to  £20,055  a  year. 

During  these  same  twenty-six  years,  the  sum  devoted  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons  to  public  libraries  in  London, 
IB,  at  the  utmost,  £282,486;  or,  on  an  average,  £10,864 
a  year. 

The  bird's-eye  view  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  of 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
hasty  glance  at  those  connected  with  the  Universities,     lliosc 
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specially  entitled  to  notice  may  be  ranked  in  the  following 
order : — 


05ttingen 
Breslau    . 
Oxford 
Tubingen 
Munich    . 
Heidelberg 
Cambridge 
Bologna  . 
Prague     . 
Vienna     . 
Leipsic     . 
Copenhagen 
Turin  .     . 
Louvain  . 
Dublin 
Upsal  .     . 
Erlangen  . 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow  . 


♦University  Library.  . 

University  Library  .  . 

Bodleian  Library     .  . 
University  Library  . 

University  Library  .  . 

University  Library  .  . 

Public  Library    .     .  . 

University  Library  .  . 

♦University  Library .  . 

University  Library  .  . 

University  Library  .  . 

University  Library  .  . 
♦University  Library 

University 

Trinity  College  Library 
♦University  labrary 

University  Library  .  . 

University  Library  .  . 

University  Library  .  . 


Vols. 
360,000 
250,000 
220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
166,:f24 
150,000 
130,000 
115,000 
112,000 
110,000 
110,000 
105,000 
104,239 
100,000 
100,000 
90,854 
58,096 


The  foundation  of  the  University  Library  of  Turin  dates 
from  1436 ;  that  of  Cambridge^  from  1484 ;  that  of  Leipsic^ 
from  1544;  that  of  Edinburgh,  from  1582;  and  the  Bodleian, 
from  1597.  The  small  library  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1215. 

The  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  and  Upsal,  are  lending  libra- 
ries. Those  of  Gottingen,  Prague,  Turin,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  are  legally  entitled  to  copies  of  all  works  published 
within  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
number  of  volumes  accruing  to  the  Bodleian  from  the  operation 
of  the  Copyright  Act,  since  1825,  computing  them  from  the 
number  supplied  to  the  British  Museum,  would  be  about  38,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Tubingen  Library  is  about 
£760 ;  of  the  Gottingen  Library,  £730 ;  of  the  Breslau,  about 
£400.  That  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  is  now  about  £4,000 — 
of  which  sum  £1,375  is  defrayed  by  proceeds  of  various  bene- 
factions, about  £650  by  matriculation  fees,  and  about  £1,500  by 
*  library  dues.' 

In  reference  to  the  degree  of  accessibility  to  all  the  foreign 
libraries  that  have  passed  in  review,  it  may  be  generally  affirmed 
that  admission  is  granted  unrestrictedly — to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich — ^to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the  native.  *  The 
libraries  of  France,'  says  M.  Guizot,  *  are  accessible  in  every 
way ;  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and  also  for  borrowing  books. 
Any  ^oorkman,  whatever  his  social  condition,  who  can  obtain  a 
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certificate  from  his  employer  as  to  his  respectability  and  honest 
may  have  books  lent  to  him.'     We  have  also  the  assurance  t 
his  Excellency,  M.  Van  de  Wcyer,  that  the  fourteen  libraries  o 
Belgium  '  are  all  accessible  to  the  public  ;  any  person,  without 
any  letter  of  authorization,  may  go  into  them  and  be  supplied 
with  a  book,  if  he  asks  for  it.'     The  same  privilege  is  shown  to 
exist  in  the  libraries  even  of  jealous  and  priest-ridden  Italy. 
M.  Libri  states  that,  in  almost  every  totcn  of  Half/,  there  arc 
public  libraries  freely  accessible  to   the  public — a  concession 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  applying  for  permission  to  read 
forbidden  books,  over  which  the  Church  and  the   government 
keep  a  strict  watch.     For  instance,  the  Florentine  *  History  of 
Macchiavelli '  is  prohibited,  and  there  are  many  others  to  which 
the  same  restriction  extends.     Generally  speaking,  the  books 
are  not  lent  out  to  individuals  to  read  at  home  ;  but  the  libraries 
attached  to  all  the  universities  of  Italy  lend  books  to  professors ; 
whilst  the  privilege  of  reading,  instead  of  being  monopolized  by 
the  students,  is  shared  by  the  public  at  large.     The  access  in 
Italy  is  more    unrestricted  than  that  enjoyed  at    the  British 
Museum.    Respecting  the  libraries  of  Germany,  C.  Meyer,  Esq.i 
German  secretary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Frince  Albert,  says: — 
*  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  freely  accessible ;    they  arc. 
moreover,  lendmg  libraries,  which  is  one  most  important  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  the  German  libraries.      Every 
citizen  has  free  access  to  the  town  library,  and  every  member 
of  the  University  has  free  admission  to  the  University  library ; 
and  each  of  these  two  classes  of  readers  can  mutually  introduce 
the  other  to  the  respective  libraries  they  are  privileged  to  attend. 
Thus  the  system  in  tlie  German  towns  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  adopted  at  the  Britisli  Museum,  with  this  important  dis- 
tinction,  however — that  the   latter  is    not  a  lending  librnry, 
whereas  the  introduction  to  a  German  library  confers  the  right 
of  taking  away  books.' 

Now  it  appears  that  we  have  only  one  library  in  Great  Britain 
that  affords  the  same  measure  of  advantages  and  facilities  with 
the  glorious  array  of  foreign  collections  at  which  we  have 
glanced;  and  that  is  the  library  founded  by  IFumphrey  Chetham, 
in  Manchester.  There  are  ten  or  eleven  libraries  to  which 
admission  may  be  secured  by  the  production  of  some  sort  of 
recommendation  ;  and  there  are  about  twenty  in  addition  that 
are  accessible  as  a  matter  of  grace  an<l  favour. 

In  our  metropolis  there  are  a  few  old  and  scanty  libraries,  but 
which,  however  resu>citated  and  improved,  would  never  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  mighty  wants  of  our  extending  population. 
The  more  ancient  part  of  London  i*»  the  spot  best  supplied.  The 
vast  population  which  i«!  beinix  almost  daily  addrd  to  our  modem 
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Babylon,  is  withdrawing  further  and  further  from  the  feeble 
beams  which  these  conservatories  of  light  diffuse.  The  City,  and 
Llic  precincts  of  llie  British  Museum,  are  the  localities  best  fur- 
oinhfrl  with  boolcs.  But  so  far  as  libraries  may  he  regarded  as 
uixiUarics  of  eound  learning,  and  as  an  index  to  popular  intelli- 
jeaco  !Ln<l  intellectual  progress,  a  kind  of  literary  darkness  and 
Hi^tuitiou  Kccms  to  prevail  over  the  congregated  masses  inhabit- 
ing the  nettly-formed  districts  of  the  metropolis.  For  instance, 
thert'  ix  no  public  library  to  he  found  in  Pimlico,  none  in  Mary- 
leboii«,  nwnc  in  Finsbury,  none  in  Islington  or  Hackney,  none  tn 
3oathwark,  nnd  only  the  shadow  of  a  departed  one  in  \Vestmin- 
rtcf.  AlmoHt  every  collection  of  books  in  London  or  the  pro- 
nnoea  that  can  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  public  library,  owes 
to  orifcin  to  a  somcwhal  remote  date ;  showing  that  our  ancestors, 
rith  all  their  imputed  inferiority,  paid  more  at(«ntion  to  the  for- 
natioD  of  nuch  institutions  than  ourselves.  We  will  give  a  few 
lariiculars  respecting  some  of  them. 

-Dr.  Williamii'a  Library,  situated  in  Red  Cross-street,  in  the 

jity,  was  opened  in  17"9.     It  originally  constituted  the  private 

xiUection  of  Dr.  Williams,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  to 

irliich  he  subsequently  added  the   hhrary  of  Dr.  Bates-     It  is 

rested  in  troEtees,  who,  eafly  in  the  trust,  placed  it  undet  tha  ' 

Ktministratibn  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the   purpose  oT ' 

r,-,n-f  Trin.i;  all   i-c-]inii>ilnliiy   fn-m    Wa  ti,s,  Ivrs.      Miiny  v:,!u3ble 

lonations   and  bo(|Ufsts  liiivc  been,  in  past  ycais,  made  to  the 

ibujidalion  ;  and  thr  uunibir  of  volumes  now  contained  in  the 

library  is  about  "0,Wii).  Tlic  specific  object  of  tlic  founder  in  csta- 

hlisliiii!,'  it  is  not  defined  in  the  will.      The  Inistecs  Jiace  recenllij 

eitciii/c'/  i/s  nthaittii(/rs  lo ncenj  jhthoii  ofrrKjtccta/iil/li/,  free  of ull 

expense  ;uid  trouble.     Tlie  works  are  principally  on  theology, 

(-cclisia-ticcil  history,  and  biosiapby,  with  a  few  in  all  the  more 

important  di  p^irtiiicut-  of  leoriiinii.     There  is  aceoinmadatiun  for 

ii'.iy.n    -iMv  Traders;  /n't  ///c   ii'imJxr   ,rho  fn'qwnt  thr   room 

'l-ru,,,  //-,;  ',j.^,ir  ihws  )!'->  aaroiji-  more  ih.m' Jijlij  or  .■■ij/i/,  and 

'I";- II,.'  chirjlij  (la-!,ii:t.  Vn'uv^,m  couimon  widi  all  our  liliraLics:, 

"hIv  open  diiiiDL;  the  dav,  will  II  the  multitudes  arc  iieces^nrily 

Wily  cniraiied  in  the  pm>iiir-  o\'  trade,  its  iiilluence  ami  utility 

an.-virvslii,'lit.  The  librarian  tliinlv- it  i-.  situated  in  a  bud  Incalily, 

ami  siigtjfits  its  reino\id   to    the  neishbonrhood   of  I'liiversity 

*'ol|pj;e,  where,  by  an  inerea'e  of  aceominodatioii,  and  by  being 

tlitonn  open  in  tlic  evening,  it  might  become  a  real  blessing  to 

m  fvllow  citizen.. 

N.>t  far  from  Dr.Wllliams's  Library,  in  London  A\"all,  is  s.ituated 
lU  library  of  .SVV,h  C<jllr,jr,  founded  bv  Dr.  Wliile,  rtetor  ol'  St. 
Hun-tun's  in  the  West,  in  the  vear  'iCJ*).  The  eoiidiiions  of 
.'irais^ion  arc  somewhat  similar  ll.  those  of  ibe  llritish  Mns<>um. 
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A  note  from  any  Fellow  of  the  College — that  is  to  say,  any  incum- 
bent  in  London — ^will  introduce  a  reader  for  twelve  months ;  while 
a  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the  librarian  to  allow  persons  to 
consult  the  library  whom  he  may  consider  qualified.  The  primarj 
object  of  the  library  was  to  anord  literary  fiEunlities  to  the  EstSr 
bhshed  clergy  of  the  City  of  London.  The  number  of  yolomei 
ranges  between  35^000  and  40^000 ;  they  are  on  eeneral  Bobjects, 
withy  however y  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  theolopcd 
works ;  many  of  the  books  are  exceedingly  rare,  or  altogether 
unique.  The  collection  is  rich  on  general  history,  particulailj 
concerning  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  same  period  on  m 
Continent.  The  number  of  persons  who  frequent  the  library 
is  not  more  than  300  or  400  a  year ;  and  the  number  of  voloiiiet 
in  circulation  during  the  same  period  do  not  exceed  6,000,  all  ^ 
which  are  taken  out  by  the  clergy,  A  few  physicians  and  men  of 
antiquarian  research  irequcnt  the  room ;  but  no  persons  of  tie 
working,  and  very  few  of  the  middle,  classes  of  society.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Christmas^  the  librarian,  suggests  that  by  an  arrangement 
enabling  more  persons  to  take  out  books  on  certain  terms  of  sub* 
scription,  this  library  mis^ht  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  200 
readers  accommodated,  wncre  at  present  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  this,  or  any  other 
library  in  a  large  town,  will  be  extensively  used,  unless  it  be  open 
in  the  evening. 

In  the  city  of  Westminster,  there  still  slumbers  the  library 
founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  the  year  1685.  In  the 
'orders  and  constitutions'  of  the  founder,  it  is  declared  that 
*  the  books  of  the  said  library*  are  to  be  *  for  public  use,  but 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  of  the  said  parish/ 
and  other  clergymen  within  the  precincts.  The  '  public*  intended 
to  be  bcnefitea  by  this  collection,  consists  of  the  inhabitants 
residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Martin. 
The  trustees  arc  appointed  for  life  by  a  Master  in  Chancery. 
The  books  are  mainly  upon  theolop^ical  subjects,  of  great  variety, 
curiosity,  and  value ;  but  do  not  exceed  4000  in  number.  They 
are  stated  by  the  librarian  to  be  in  as  dilapidated  a  condition  as 
books  can  well  be :  they  Jire  kept  under  the  careful  custody  of 
lock  and  key,  and  are  never  taken  down  to  be  cleaned,  whilst 
the  bindings  are  rapidly  going  to  decay  from  neglect.  During 
eighteen  months,  one  studious  person  only  applied  for  per- 
mission regularly  to  consult  the  books :  he  did  so  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair,  lliis  library  has  been 
degraded  into  a  club-room,  where  persons  repair  to  read  news- 
papers and  play  at  chess.  Were  it  restored,  it  is  thoueht  that  it 
would  be  mucii  frequented,  and  that  accessions  would  be  made 
by  way  of  donations.     It  appears  that  accommodation  could  with' 
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ease  be  provided  for  thirty  readers.  The  restoration  of  the  library- 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  ;  and  it  certainly 
migbt  form  the  nucleus  of  a  good  local  library  for  "Westminster. 

These,  with  the  British  Museum  and  the  Lambeth  Palace 
library,  constitute  the  entire  public  provision  for  the  intellectual 
nurture  and  delectation  of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls! 
How  far  they  are  adapted  for  that  purpose,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  determine. 

Connected  with  the  deaneries  and  chapters  of  our  cathedrals, 
there  is  an  ancient  set  of  libraries  ^commonly  called  cathedral 
libraries.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-four  in  England  and  six  in 
Ireland.  Their  basis  is  theological ;  to  some  of  them  additions 
are  annoallv  made ;  and  attention  is  being  given  to  their  restora- 
tion and  improvement.  In  several,  a  moderate  freedom  of 
access  is  conceded  to  the  public.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
each  ranges  from  4,000  to  11,000.  These,  if  the  sanction  of 
those  who  preside  over  them  could  be  obtained,  would  form 
excellent  nuclei  of  provincial  libraries  for  the  ancient  cities  of 
our  land. 

Parochial  libraries  once  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  this  country.  Evidence  has  been  collected  of  the 
existence  of  163  such  libraries  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
.  16  in  Scotland.  They  were  generally  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy.  Their  foundation  was,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to 
individusu  benevolence ;  but  subsequently,  and  principally,  to 
the  efibrts  of  Dr.  Bray  and  his  *  associates,'  at  the  beginning  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  suffered  to  go  to  dilapidation.  In  Beccles,  Suffolk, 
however,  the  books  have  been  rescued  from  neglect  and  danger, 
deposited  in  a  room,  and  made  the  germ  of  a  tovm  library.  This 
laudable  example  is  commended  to  the  imitation  of  others  who 
possess  the  perishing  wreck  of  a  public  parish  library. 

We  have  done.  A  multitude  of  reflections  and  practical 
suggestions  come  thronging  upon  us;  but,  however  important 
they  may  seem,  we  impose  a  rigorous  restraint  on  ourselves,  and 
conclude  this,  wc  trust  not  valueless,  article  without  further 
comment.  The  facts  we  have  massed  may  be  safely  left  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  practical  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  intelli- 
gent readers,  and  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  benevolent 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  myriads  of  our  untaught.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  British  people  may  do  much  towards  supplying 
the  deficiency  we  have  pointed  out ;  and  what  they  have  already 
accomplished  clearly  proves,  that  they  need  only  to  be  apprised 
of  their  doty  honestly  and  earnestly  to  set  about  its  perform- 
ance. 

VOL.  xxviii.  c 
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Aet.  II. — Two  Years'  Residence  in  a  Levanttne  Family.  By  Btyle 
St.  John,  Author  of  '  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert^*  &c  hx. 
London:  Chapman  and  Hall.     1850. 

There  are  various  types  of  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  thousand  yetrf, 
continues  to  lave  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
globe.  Commerce,  industry,  empire,  art,  literature,  and  beaatji 
have  consecrated  those  lands.  Revolutions  without  number  tbey 
have  known — ^barbarism  and  civilization  have  visited  them  by 
turns — but  nothing  can  ever  deprive  them  of  their  hold  on  tk« 
imagination. 

Among  the  populations  which,  by  their  singular  charteter 
and  customs,  most  strike  the  traveller  in  Western  Asia,  should 
undoubtedly  be  enumerated  the  Levantines.  Christians  in  creed, 
but  Muslims  in  manners,  they  unite  many  of  the  pecidiaritiesaf  tbe 
East  and  the  West.  In  the  superstitions  which  accompany  both 
religions,  they  firmly  believe ;  while,  yielding  to  the  scdoctionf 
of  the  climate,  they  may  likewise,  without  the  slightest  exsj^crs- 
tion,  be  said  to  combine  in  themselves  the  vices  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Until  now,  however,  we  scarcely  knew  to  what  author  to 
refer  for  an  honest  account  of  these  people.     Those  travelki* 
who  lean  towards  the  Muslims  are  apt,  unconsciously  perhaps* 
to  depreciate  the  Levantines,  while  the  fanatical  antagonisti  ^ 
£1  Islam  ridiculously  exalt  them  as  a  pretext  for  vilifying  tbe^ 
persecutors.     Among  neither  of  these  classes  could  we  hope  ^^ 
find  either  truth  or  justice.     Prejudice  is  always  a  suspicioi^* 
witness ;    and,  in  general,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  thel 
who  have  hitherto  written  on  Egypt  and  Syria  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  their  sympathies  or  antipathies. 

Mr.  Baylc  St.  John,  in  his  '  Two  Years*  Residence  in  ^ 
Levantine  Family,'  has  kept  wide  of  the  stumbling-block  ovc<' 
which  a  majority  of  his  predecessors  have  fallen.  Possessing  ai^ 
amount  of  education  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  travellers, 
and  having  evidently  been  disciplined  in  philosophy,  he  was 
enabled  to  contemplate  society  from  a  loftier  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  to  record  his  opinions  and  impressions  in  a  style  at  once 
polished  and  picturesque.  He  had,  moreover,  no  interests  to 
serve  but  those  of  truth.  lie  was  neither  a  merchant  nor  a 
missionary  ;  neither  a  polemic  nor  an  antiquarian  ;  neither 
a  geologist  nor  an  engineer.  He  was  merely  a  gentleman, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  |)olitic8.     It  must  be  obvious,  therefore, 
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that  between  him  and  the  Levantines  there  could  be  no 
particular  ground  of  quarrel.  He  was  not  there  to  thwart 
them  in  any  of  their  speculations — did  not  stand  in  their  way, 
or  they  in  his — and  had,  in  fact,  no  object  but  to  observe  their 
manners  and  customs  himself. 

Eschewing  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  appropriated  to  the 
Franks,  he  pitched  his  tent  among  the  native  Christians — not 
precisely  because  he  preferred  them  to  the  Muslims,  but  because 
among  the  latter  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  family  which 
would  receive  a  Frank  into  its  bosom.  Many  of  the  Levan- 
tines themselves  would  have  shrunk  from  him  as  a  heretic ;  but 
Sitt  Madoula,  the  widow  of  an  Italian  physician,  had,  at  all 
events,  profited  so  far  by  her  connexion  with  one  European,  as  to 
be  able  to  tolerate  the  company  of  another.  Her  son  Iskender 
had  made  still  further  advances  in  the  track  of  civilization ;  and 
was  rather  proud  than  otherwise — as  well  he  might  be — of  asso- 
ciating with  a  Frank  from  the  far  West,  who  had  come  to  Egypt 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  reporting  on  the  subject  to  Europe. 

Still  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  he  gained  more  and 
more  familiarity  with  the  language,  that  Mr.  St.  John  really 
found  himself  at  home  among  the  Levantines;  and  no  doubt 
there  still  continue  many  traits  in  their  character,  manners,  and 
customs,  down  to  which  even  his  assiduous  and  protracted 
scrutiny  did  not  enable  him  to  descend.  However,  his  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  instructive  we  have  ever  read 
on  any  portion  of  the  Levant.  To  the  careless  observer  his 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  may,  at  first  sight,  conceal  his  philo- 
sophy ;  but  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  volume  will,  un- 
questionably, show  that,  beneath  the  surface  of  an  easy  and 
gossiping  narrative,  there  lies  a  mine  of  good  sense  and  profound 
observation.  What  we  are  most  pleased  with  is,  the  absence  of 
bigotry.  Whatever  religion  or  sect  the  writer  has  to  speak  of, 
he  does  so  without  bitterness  or  injustice  ;  thinking  it  no  part  of 
his  duty,  as  a  traveller,  unfairly  to  disparage  or  exalt  any  sect 
or  party. 

When  a  writer's  philosophy  is  not  contained  in  formal  dis- 
sertation, but  lies  scattered  through  his  pages  like  a  vein  of 
gold  running  through  a  mountain — now  appearing  and  glittering 
on  the  surface,  and  now  descending  and  hiding  itself  in  its 
depths — it  would  be  a  weary  task  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  it  We  shall,  therefore,  not  make  the  attempt.  The 
book  is  small  and  cheap,  and  in  all  respects  calculated  to  become 
popular ;  so  that  the  instruction  it  contains  may  be  said  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  We  shall  undertake  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  skimming  along  its  surface,  and  selecting  some 

c  % 
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few  of  its  lively  passages,  which  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  all  who 
peruse  it.  These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  that,  if  the  tra- 
veller who  moves  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  can  sometimes 
astonish  by  the  grandeur  of  his   pictures — by  grouping  and 

S resenting  in  one  view  an  immense  assemblage  of  objects — ^by 
elineating  mighty  deserts,  or  pursuing  the  course  of  vast  and 
fertilizing  rivers — the  man  who  stations  himself  on  one  spot, 
notices  minute  peculiarities,  sketches  personal  characters,  and 
develops  the  unambitious  features  of  domestic  life,  likewise 
possesses  advantages  entirely  his  own.  The  one  awakens  those 
powerful  emotions  which  await  on  greatness  and  sublimity ;  the 
other  touches  those  softer  and  more  delicate  feelings  whidi 
belong  to  the  domain  of  the  heart  and  the  affections.  The  former 
passes  over  the  earth  like  a  mere  intelligence,  sympathizing  with 
nothing,  but  observing  and  delineating  all  things;  the  latter 
enters  into  his  subject  like  a  man  from  whom  nothing  human  is 
alien.  We  like  both ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  what  belongs  to 
manners  and  character  is  more  permanently  interesting  than 
that  which  derives  its  fascination  from  external  nature  and  the 
elements,  or  from  men  contemplated  in  vast  masses. 

The  reader  will  remember  what  Sterne  says  of  a  certain  class 
of  men  who  will  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  find  all 
barren.  The  aridity  is  in  their  own  minds.  What  they  are 
in  search  of  is  something  with  which  to  iniflate  their  own 
consequence,  or  amuse  or  flatter  the  consequential  classes  of 
readers ;  and  as  nature  does  not  abound  with  this  sort  of  material, 
they  really  must  be  at  a  loss  to  find  anything  worthy  of  their 
notice.  Not  ranging  at  all  in  this  category,  Mr.  Bayle  Sl  John 
no  sooner  found  himself  on  the  northern  skirt  of  Africa,  than 
he  began  to  rove  with  the  Arabs  and  observe  their  peculiajritieoL 
One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  everybody  could  not,  of 
course,  escape  him ;  we  mean  that  propensity  to  vituperatioDt 
abuse,  and  rage,  which  the  lower  orders  of  Arabs  so  perti- 
naciously indulge  in.  The  French,  Italians,  and  other  con- 
tinental nations  possess  so  rich  a  vocabulary  of  abuse  that 
Englishmen  generally  find  themselves  stricken  with  amazement 
at  the  fertility  of  their  genius  ;  but  it  is  nothing  after  all  to  the 
copia  verbarum  of  the  Arabs.  Had  Sterne,  when  about  to  write 
bis  chapter  of  curses,  consulted  any  old  woman  of  Alexandria, 
•he  would  unquestionably  have  enabled  him  to  enlarge  it  greatly. 
We  here  in  Europe,  when  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
malediction,  are  generally  content  with  the  present  generation ; 
but  an  Oriental,  when  he  undertakes  this  agreeable  duty,  will  so 
bock  to  the  flood,  and  curse  you  up  all  your  progenitors  to  tne 
very  moment  of  the  commination.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise 
chat  Mr.  St.  John  first  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  this  Oriental 
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faculty,  which  must,  in  fact,  continue  ever  to  astonish  all  strangers 
from  the  West. 

*  The  lower  orders/  he  says, '  are  often  extremely  noisy,  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  Toluhility  of  the  women.  The  fair  sex  of  Egypt  appear 
generally  well  made,  except  ahout  the  hust,  but  their  features — I  mean 
uiose  of  the  humbler  classes — are  harsh  and  coarse.  I  do  not  think  this 
arises  either  from  exposure  to  the  sun  or  hard  work.  The  same 
observation  is  not  made  in  India ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptian  women  are  strongly  developed,  and  that  in  their  language 
and  manners  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  lower  orders  of 
Irish.  The  fierceness  of  their  quarrels  is  something  surprising ;  I 
have  seen  an  old  dame  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  perseveringly 
attempt  to  get  a  young  man  who  had  offended  her  in  order  to  scratch 
bis  face.  Her  tongue  never  ceased  to  utter  all  the  while  the  most 
awful  curses,  and  she  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  ground  rolled  about  in  transports  of  impotent  rage. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  however,  she  did  not  turn 
upon  those  who  held  her.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  that  never  have 
I  seen  tenderer  mothers  than  in  Egypt.  It  is  my  impression,  indeed, 
though  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  positive  on  such  a  subject,  that  maternal 
affection  is  the  only  pure  passion  of  which  the  Egyptian  woman  as  a 
role  is  capable.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  them,  "  A  husband  is  a 
husband ;  if  one  is  lost  another  is  to  be  got ;  but  who  can  give  me  back 
mychild?'"— P.  14. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  you  constantly 
see  crowds  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  you  know  not  why  or 
wherefore ;  shouting,  singing,  screaming,  bawling,  as  if  every 
man,  woman,  and  cnild  present  had  just  dropped  into  the  in- 
heritance of  a  large  fortune.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  on 
the  earth  so  merry  as  the  Arabs.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  no 
people  on  earth  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  light  heart  and  a 
short  memory,  since  none  has  been  called  upon  to  suffer  so  much 
or  so  long.  But  they  make  the  best  of  this  world,  and  seize  on 
every  pretext  and  occasion  for  laughter  and  merriment.  Each 
man's  business  in  Egypt  is  every  man's  business.  If  you  buy  a 
field,  all  your  neighbours  wish  to  see  you  strike  the  first  plough 
in  it ;  if  you  marry  a  wife  they  are  equally  complaisant ;  and  if 
you  are  to  be  circumcised  or  Duried  the  same  crowd  will  follow 
ou  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  course,  this  must  not  always 
e  set  down  to  sympathy  or  good  nature.  No  quality  is  more 
prominent  in  the  Arab's  character  than  the  love  of  excitement, 
which  marks  him  out  among  all  Orientals  as  the  best  fitted  for 
civilization.  He  has  feelings  to  be  worked  upon,  talents  to  cul- 
tivate, and  a  mind  to  be  developed ;  therefore,  dl  that  regards  him 
must  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  St.  John's  pictures  of  Alexandrian  life  fully  bear  out  our 
views  on  this  subject.     He  observes,  that 

*  Among  the  most  characteristic  sights  to  he  seen  in  Alexandria,  is 
what  is  called  a  fantasia,  or  procession  for  a  marriage  or  circumcision, 
often  united  in  one.  The  poor  children  about  to  he  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  Islamism  are  handsomely  drest,  generally  as  girls,  and  are 
carried  on  horseback ;  each  is  bound  to  hold  a  white  handkerchief  over 
its  mouth ;  women  with  cakes  strung  on  sticks  walk  beside  them,  and 
give  them  when  they  ask.  In  very  hot  weather  an  umbrella  is  held 
over  their  heads.  The  horses  are  borrowed,  of  course,  and  are  often 
richly  caparisoned.  Two  huge  drums  and  a  few  fifes  precede,  and  at 
the  head  of  all  there  is  generally  sham-fighting  with  staves ;  some  of 
the  combatants  indulge  in  a  sort  of  symboUcal  dance,  now  kneeling, 
now  stooping,  and  making  all  sorts  of  gestures  and  grimaces.  Any 
one  who  chooses  takes  the  stick  in  turn.  A  man  carrying  a  flag,  or 
else  a  long  reed,  is  generally  near  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  some- 
times a  bufibon  with  a  long  thin  beard  rides  about  on  a  donkey. 

'  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  sec  a  splendid  afiair  of  the  kind.  An 
immense  crowd  accompanied  the  bufibons  and  the  stickmen,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  were  followed  by  a  band  of  singers.  After  them  came 
four  or  five  camels  with  brilliant  housings,  and  bearing  the  children 
devoted  to  circumcision ;  then  some  led  horses  ;  and  then  an  awning  of 
handsome  striped  muslin  supported  on  four  poles,  and  carried  by 
whoever  chose  to  offer  his  services.  Under  this,  the  poor  little  bride, 
completely  enveloped,  head,  face,  and  all,  in  a  piece  of  yellow  crape, 
slowly  shuffled  along ;  whenever  those  who  were  amusing  themselves 
ahead  thought  proper  to  make  a  move,  she  could  not  see  her  way,  and 
two  or  three  portly  dames,  who  half  enveloped  her  in  their  black  silk 
mantles,  acted  as  guides.  A  wild  kind  of  merriment  formed  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  scene.  The  women  uttered  the  zugharit,  or 
shrill  cry  of  joy  ;  boys  were  fighting  who  should  carry  the  awning ; 
others  were  cuffing  each  other,  biting,  kicking,  and  pinching ;  a  few 
men  employed  to  keep  order  enhanced  the  confusion  by  rushing  here 
and  there,  and  striking  at  random.  Some  attendants,  with  handsome 
cups  and  zorfs,  or  platters,  offered  coffee  to  all  who  chose  to  partake  ; 
others  scattered  perfume  ;  others  burned  incense  in  little  censers.  The 
lookers-on  seemed  highly  amused,  and  it  was  difficult  to  pass  in  the 
streets.     Such  a  procession  often  lasts  the  whole  day.' — P.  19. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Arabs,  like  all  other  Orientals,  are 
fond  of  the  night,  which,  in  the  East,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
When  they  have  to  traverse  the  desert  they  select  the  night, 
the  caravans,  extending  in  long  files,  stretch  themselves  out, 
and  appear  interminable  in  the  moonlight.  The  night  also 
is  a  favourite  time  for  little  family  feasts  for  parties  of  dancing 
girls,  for  visits  to  tombs,  for  a  stroll  in  the  palm  groves,  or 
for  witnessing  the  humours  of  a  fair.  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  falling 
naturally  into  the  ways  of  the  people,  soon  contracted  their  taste 
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for  the  nighty  and  often  describes^  with  singular  felicity^  the  beau- 
ties of  Oriental  scenery  at  that  stiU  season. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  East,  there  is  one,  unfortu- 
nately, too  well  known  all  the  world  over — we  mean  that  of 
slavery,  which  even  Christianity  itself,  hostile  as  it  is  to  it,  has 
not  yet  been  able  totally  to  eradicate.  Public  opinion,  more 
powerful  in  the  East  than  religion,  prolongs  the  date  of  the  de- 
testable system,  in  spite  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Many  travellers  have  apologized,  more  or  less  formally,  for  do- 
mestic slavery  among  the  Muslims.  They  say  it  is  mild,  and  so 
in  some  respects  it  is  compEired  with  the  slavery  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  still  it  is  a  '  bitter  draught.'  Nothing  can  ever 
reconcile  the  mind  to  the  reducing  of  one  human  being  to  be 
the  property  of  another,  which,  in  fact,  is  sinning  against  the  first 
principle  of  humanity — equality.  We  are  aU  equal  before  God ; 
and  whoever  aims  at  establishing  the  contrary,  is,  in  spirit  and 
feeling,  a  tyrant.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
even  of  slavery,  but  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  possessors  of  intellect 
to  palliate  its  infamies,  or  to  seek,  by  sophistry  and  cunning,  to 
ward  off  the  detestation  of  mankind.  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  points 
out,  with  great  acuteness,  the  mischievous  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion, even  under  its  most  favourable  aspect,  in  the  following  very 
touching  passage : — 

'  During  the  early  time  of  my  residence  with  Sitt  Madoula,  before  I 
was  considered  part  of  the  family,  I  went  to  see  her  one  morning,  and 
found  her  in  conversation  with  a  tall,  handsome  black  girl,  wrapped  in 
a  white  melagah,  or  mantle.     The  Sitt  reclined  in  the  comer  of  her 
divan,  smoking  a  shosheh,  whilst  the  girl  stood  at  a  little  distance,  with 
her  hands  meekly  crossed.     After  the  usual  compliments,  I  was  told 
that  this  was  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Turkish  lady  just  arrived  with 
her  suite  from  Algiers,  to  meet  her  husband,  who,  however,  had  gone 
on  to  Stamboul,  leaving  word  that  she  was  to  follow.     As,  however, 
he  had  forgotten  likewise  to  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  journey,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  the  lady  to  dispose  of  one  of 
her  handmaidens,  and  accordingly  this  one  had  been  selected.    Zarifeh 
herself  was  telling  the  story  as  I  entered,  and  although  it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  her  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  most  unjust  system,  she 
could  not  help  expressing  her  regret  at  being  thus  suddenly  thrown  out 
of  the  bosom  of  one  family  to  seek  for  a  place  in  another,  or  rather  to 
take  the  place  which  chance  might  assign  her.     I  elicited  the  fact  that 
although  her  mistress  sometimes  beat  her  even  for  talking  in  her  sleep, 
and  for  being  frightened  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  they  had  coasted 
the  whole  north  of  Africa,  yet,  considering  all  things,  she  had  been 
happy  with  her.     Here,  then,  was  one  instance  in  which  the  miich- 
vaunted  kindness  with    which  the  Orientals  treat    their  slaves  was 
turned  into  a  weapon  of  torture  to  them.    The  stronger  they  are  bound 
by  ties  of  affection  to  their  owners,  the  more  cruelly  are  their  feelings 
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wcninded  when  the  vicissitudes  of  their  servile  life  throw  them  into  tbt 
market.  Struck  hy  this  circumstance,  I  afterwards  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  instances  in  which  slaves  remain  attached  to  one  fanulj 
throughout  their  existence,  are  comparatively  rare.  If  misfortune  over- 
takes a  man,  of  course  the  slaves  are  sold  ;  they  go  as  part  of  the  pro- 
perty— in  the  case  of  failure  for  example ;  and  how  many  Egyi^itn 
merchants  have  not  failed  once,  twice,  thrice.  On  the  first  presBurc  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  one,  at  least,  of  the  slaves  of  the  house  is  got  rid 
of.  "  I  have  so  much  in  my  shop,"  you  may  often  hear  it  said  :  '*! 
have  huilt  so  and  so,  and  I  have  the  donkey  and  Zaxsi,'* 

'  Zarifeh  tried  hard,  poor  thing !  to  persuade  my  friend  to  buv  her. 
She  walked  about  to  show  that  she  was  active,  arranged  the 
cushions  of  the  divan,  and  trimmed  the  shosheh,  to  exhibit  her  famili- 
arity with  the  usages  of  a  genteel  house ;  and  laughed  with  forced 
gaiety  to  prove  that  she  was  of  a  good  temper.  There  was  a  ground 
of  objection,  however,  which  the  Sitt  suspected,  and  the  truth  of  which 
she  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  a  series  of  suddon  questions  and  art- 
ful cross-examinations ;  but  Zarifeh  denied,  with  well-feigned  indigna* 
tion,  the  double  life  of  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  be  proud. 

*  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  still  remained.  Would  two  days  rf 
trial  be  allowed  ?  "  Unless  they  are,"  said  Madoula  to  the  girl,  **  I 
shall  not  buy  you.  How  do  I  know  what  bad  habits  you  may  have : 
you  have  acknowledged  you  talk  in  your  sleep  ;  I  don  t  care  for  thit» 
as  you  will  be  shut  up  all  night ;  but  you  may  be  a  liar,  you  may  be 

a  thief,  you  may .*'     And  here  followed  a  list  of  vices  incident  to 

female  slaves,  during  the  utterance  of  which  I  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  look  at  the  ceiling  or  the  floor,  but  to  which  poor  2iarifch  listened 
most  patiently,  firmly  denying  that  she  possessed  such  habits  and  im- 
perfections. One  of  her  observations  was  sensible  enough ;  for  she 
said  that  a  trial  of  two  days  would  be  of  no  avail,  since  any  perBon,  in 
her  position,  could  put  on  a  fair  outside  for  so  short  a  time.  Altogether, 
it  was  observable  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  good  family,  and 
knew  something  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Sitt  MadouU 
rather  feared  that  she  was  rather  too  clever  and  knowing.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  her  being  something  of  a  politician,  for  she  endeavoured 
throughout  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  simple  girl,  whereas  she 
was,  in  the  Eastern  style,  a  rcflned  and  well-educated  woman.  How- 
ever, such  was  her  fascination,  that  the  Sitt  would  certainly  have  bought 
her,  but  that  her  mistress  sent  an  old  duenna  with  a  message  from  the 
WallMah,  where  she  was  living,  to  the  effect  that  an  offer  had  been 
made,  and  that,  unless  the  money  was  immediately  forthcoming,  Zari- 
feh must  return.  The  girl  accordingly  departed,  not  without  expres- 
sions and  looks  of  sorrow  ;  but  she  had  scarcely  been  gone  half  an  hour, 
when  Madoula,  who  had  sat  reflecting  dnring  that  time,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  calling  her  servant,  ordered  him  to  go  instantly,  and  say 
that  she  would  pay  the  price.  It  was  too  late,  Zarifeh  had  already 
passed  into  the  harem  of  an  old  Turk,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  on  seeing  her.' 

*  **  God  is  merciful/*  said  the  Sitt,  consoling  herself.   **  Perhaps  that 
girl  had  some  grievous  fault,  and   I  may  be  well  delivered. *'     Her 
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evanescent  affection  for  Zarifeh  was  here  wafted  away  on  a  long 
sigh  ;  and  she  added,  smilingly,  "  I  shall  send  to-morrow  morning  for 
half  a  dozen  girls  from  JeUaha.  You  must  be  here  to  give  your 
opinion." '—P.  189. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  extracts  almost  ad  infini- 
tum ;  but  the  specimens  we  have  selected  will  suffice  to  show  how 
full  of  amusement  and  variety  the  volume  is.  Mr.  St.  John  has 
carefully  noticed  every  phenomenon  of  Levantine  society,  which 
he  has  ably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Muslims.  He  has 
likewise  contrived  to  introduce  into  his  work  an  account  of 
Mohammed  Ali  and  the  government  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  has 
formed  a  correct  appreciation.  The  Jesuitical  manners  of  the 
old  Pasha  could  not  impose  upon  him,  and  still  less  the  inferior 
arts  of  such  persons  as  Abbas  Pasha  and  Artim  Bey.  These 
individuals,  considering  themselves  to  be  distinguished  disciples 
of  Macchiavelli,  imagine  they  can  easily  overreach  European 
travellers,  whom  they  look  upon,  oflen  very  justly,  as  weak  and 
snperficiid  incarnations  of  vanity  and  self-conceit.  Occasionally 
they  make  a  mistake,  and  encounter  among  the  horde  of 
visitors  some  one  qualified  to  turn  the  tables  on  them,  and  pene- 
trate through  their  wiles  and  devices,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  intelligible  to  them.  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John 
seems  to  have  performed  this  agreeable  duty  pre-eminently  well, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  reader  accordingly. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  Egypt  besides  Turks  and  Pashas, 
and  the  odious  intrigues  of  petty  courts.  There  is  the  charm 
of  grand  solitudes,  and  the  aspect  of  a  physical  nature  more 
beautiful  in  its  kind  than  anything  offered  to  the  eye  by 
European  reg^ions.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  regard  the  Nilotic 
Valley  as  unpicturesque.  Peculiar,  no  doubt,  it  is  ;  but  that  it 
abounds  with  the  materials  of  poetry — in  other  words,  that  it  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  imagination,  and  of  generating 
elevated  and  romantic  ideas  in  the  mind,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  passage.  It  occurs  in  a  delightful  story  which 
Mr.  St.  John  relates  of  a  dreamy  German,  who,  for  the  recovery 
of  bis  health,  took  up  his  abode  in  Rossetta,  the  Er  Rashid  of 
the  Orientals. 

'  From  the  terraced  roof  of  his  house,  when  the  scorching  heats  of 
the  day  had  passed — when  the  sun  was  ofily  to  be  seen  in  patches  of 
red  or  gold  low  down  among  the  palm-trees  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert — when  the  panting  land  of  Egypt  was  inhaling,  in  long 
voluptuous  draughts,  the  cool  evening  breezes  from  the  sea — when  the 
groves  and  the  fields  were  bathing  their  dusty  vegetation  in  the  balmy 
dews  of  twilight — when  the  last  songs  of  the  boatmen  were  trembling 
along  the  listless  surface  of  the  Nile — when  the  birds  were  coining 
home  from  the  rice-grounds,  and  the  bandit  hawk  was  unwillingly 
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quitting  his  look-out  upon  the  minaret,  and  the  owl  showed  his  great 
capacious  head  on  some  old  fragment  of  wall — when  the  gaudy  moths 
were  hieing  gaily  to  consimie  themselves  in  the  first  flickering  taper 
that  gleamed,  like  dashing  yoimg  lovers  in  the  flame  of  an  early 
passion — when  hungry  dogs  yelled  angrily  at  the  heels  of  some  solitary 
passer-hy  —  when  the  notes  of  distant  musical  instruments  were 
sprinkled  into  "  the  drowsy  ear  of  night,"  or  the  sound  of  hoisterous 
merriment  swept  up  from  the  river-side — when  measured  voices  from 
tottering  minarets  impressed  the  necessity  of  prayer  upon  cong^'ega- 
tions  that  had  vanished  from  the  earth — when  the  rising  moon  formed 
a  silver  background  to  the  dusky  lace-work  of  palm-groves  that  adorned 
the  outline  of  the  Delta — when  the  stars  stooped  into  sight,  like  fair 
damsels  from  their  mysterious  balconies  in  the  sky — above  all,  when, 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  Nature  seemed  to  faint  into  silence,  to  swoon 
with  amazement  at  her  own  beauty  and  solitude — then  it  was  that 
Herman,  from  the  terraced  roof  of  his  house,  would  take  flight  on  the 
wings  of  his  imagination,  and  search  round  the  depths  of  the  heavens 
for  his  ideal !'— P.  279. 

"We  have  omitted  to  allude  to  very  manv  topics  touched  upon 
in  Mr.  St.  John's  volume,  but  must  not  rorget  to  observe  that 
there  are  several  stories  introduced,  which,  for  fidelity  of  descrip- 
tion, and  simplicity  and  force  of  narrative,  resemble,  and  in  many 
respects  equal,  the  tales  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  '  Mohammed  the  ill-favoured,  and 
Fatmeh  the  well-fevoured,'  which  discloses  much  of  the  interior 
economy  of  a  Muslim  family.  No  ground  is  described  but  that 
which  the  writer  himself  has  travelled  over — the  Delta,  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  environs  of  Cairo.  Fouah,  where  the 
story  commences,  is  a  place  of  irregular  appearance,  the  aspect 
of  which  has  not  been  greatly  modified  by  the  establishment  of 
factories  within  its  walls.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
can  you  enjoy  from  the  roof  of  your  house  more  delicious  pro- 
spects at  morning  or  evening.  On  one  side  you  behold  the 
boundless  desert,  stretching  away  towards  the  setting  sun ;  while 
close  at  your  feet  flows  tne  mighty  Nile,  with  blue  or  ruddy 
waters,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  On  the  other  side 
you  have  long  ranges  of  palm-forests,  interspersed  with  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  bright  green  rice-fields,  and  villages,  and  minarets, 
and  light  and  graceful  Sheikhs'  tombs,  bathed  in  the  soft  glow  of 
evening.  On  the  mimosas,  or  sycamores,  near  at  hand,  you  be- 
hold flocks  of  the  white  ibis  resting  on  branches  like  huge  flower 
petals,  or  incrustations  of  snow ;  while  the  roofs  of  the  town  (flat 
and  parapeted)  swarm  with  evening  parties,  smoking  or  sipping 
sherbet  in  the  open  air.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  sweet  female 
voice  rises  through  the  twilight,  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of 
musical  instruments,  interrupted  at  times  by  the  wild  howl  of 
the  jackal  ;   such  is  Fouah,   where  few  Europeans   have  ever 
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resided^  though  there  is  setFedy  a  town  in  Egypt  where  one 
conld^  pass  a  few  mondis  more  pleasantly.  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John 
lias  Tisited  it,  and  profited  by  his  familiarity  with  go  beautiful  a 
spot.  At  the  end  of  the  Tolume,  we  are  pleased  to  see  announced 
a  series  of  views  illustrating  his  visit  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ajsunon* 


Abt.  Ill,— History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,     By  Robert  Blakey,  Esq. 

870.     Four  Vols.     London  :  Saunders. 

Few  subjects  have  been  expressed  under  a  greater  variety  of 
names,  than  that  of  which  the  history  is  proposed  to  be  given  in 
the  volumes  befi>re  u&  Intellectual  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
psychology,  the  physiology  of  the  mina,  are  examples  of  these 
terms,  among  many  others.  On  the  continent,  this  study  has 
been  known  by  the  designation  of  speculative  philosophy ;  and 
sometimes  it  has  been  simply  called — philosophy.  In  Scotland, 
we  may  find  it  laxly  included,  together  with  ethics,  under  the 
name  of  moral  philosophy.  In  England,  it  has  long  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  term  chosen  by  our  author.  The 
only  objection  that  we  know  of  to  this  otherwise  strictly  appro- 
jmate  designation  is,  that,  according  to  the  letter,  it  expresses 
more  than  it  is  intended  to  convey — which  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  kuman  mind. 

The  philosophv  of  mindy  in  general,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
restricted  to  the  human  mind.  In  strictness,  it  concludes  a  vast 
field  limited  only  by  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the 
gross  materialism  everywhere  surrounding  us,  and  certain  forces 
and  agencies  (such  as  heat,  light,  and  the  various  electricities), 
from  those  phenomena  which,  in  the  form  of  will,  intelligence, 
and  feeling,  present  to  our  observation  something  which  we 
know  not  how  to  class  in  any  category  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
causation.  Thus  we  speak  of  mind  in  brutes.  Nor  can  we  help 
doing  so.  The  sagacity  of  some  animals,  apart  from  their  wonder- 
ful and  unvarying  instincts,  at  once  leads  us  to  a  sort  of  com- 
parative philosophy  of  mind,  which  obliges  us  to  confess  our 
Ignorance  respecting  some  of  our  theoretic  distinctions  between 
man  and  the  creatures  immediately  below  him,  however  familiarly 
these  distinctions  may  have  been  supposed  by  us  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  need  not  say,  with  some,  that  man  is  only  the 
evolution   of  a  moUuscum^  in   order  to  render  consistent   our 
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postulate,  that  among  the  animals  below  him  we  find,  within 
certain  limits,  the  analogue  of  the  human  intellect,  of  human 
emotion,  and  the  like.  Nor,  indeed,  arc  we  so  startled  at  sudi 
an  assertion  as  some  might  think  reasonable.  If  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  ^  evolution '  spoken  of,  be  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  structure  of  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion, from  the  lowest  tribes  up  to  man  ;  that  Nature  (to  use  i 
convenient  abbreviation  for  the  Author  of  Nature)  does  not  pro- 
duce living  beings,  in  their  various  genera,  as  it  were  yn 
saitum ;  but  that  tliere  is  a  law  of  continuity  observable  from  the 
most  simple  to  the  most  complicated  stnictures; — then  we  are  vcij 
content  to  call  this  an  evolution.  No  doubt,  however,  there  ■ 
wanting  such  a  law  of  continuity  with  regard  to  mind,  nnee 
man's  reason,  will,  and  moral  feehng,  place  him  at  an  inaccesei- 
ble  distance  from  the  most  sagacious  of  the  lower  animals.  Never* 
theless,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  intelligence  ends;  Dr.  Gram^ 
theory  of  distinct  motive  and  sensitive  columns  in  the  neiroiV 
axis  of  the  invcrtebrated  classes,  as  had  been  previously  knomi 
in  the  vertebrata,  tends  still  further  to  induce  ttie  philosopher  of 
mind  to  pause  in  attempting  to  draw  the  line.  It  is  Bud 
(not  without  evidence)  even  of  the  polygastric  or  infusorial  ani- 
malcules, that  a  careful  observation  of  them,  '  by  presenting  tiie 
simplest  analysis  of  the  most  complex  mental  phenomena,  thro^ 
a  new  light  on  the  most  obscure  ])arts  of  the  pnilosophy  of  mindy 
and  the  Taws  of  its  influence  on  the  animal  frame.' 

In  strictness,  then,  the  subject  of  the  work  before  us  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  And  let  none  of  our  readen 
suppose  that  it  is  frivolous  or  useless  to  lay  stress  on  the  di^ 
tinction  of  terms.  Of  the  immense  importance  of  terminologj^i 
no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  historj'  of  science  can  lie 
unaware.  The  progress  of  chemistry,  of  botany,  of  mineralogYi 
of  almost  any  science  whatever,  testifies  this  fact.  Crystafl^ 
graphy,  a  branch  of  the  last  named  science,  after  being  iraprovcd 
among  the  Germans  by  the  introduction  of  a  consideration  of 
the  crystallographic  axes,  now  promises  to  be  brought  to  a  still 
more  definite  form  by  a  more  luminous  notation  on  the  same 
axial  system.  In  the  study  of  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
the  mind  of  man,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  nicthcMls  should 
be  adopted,  so  far  as  the  subject  allows,  similar  to  those  which 
have  so  frecjucntly  proved  successful  in  the  natural  scienceai 
We  are  glad,  therefon.*,  to  see  indications  of  a  revived  attention, 
in  this  country,  to  a  branch  of  incpiirv  which  has  lieen  illustrated 
by  the  names  of  Ix)cke  and  Hoid,  wfio  may  l>e  said  to  stand  al 
the  head  c)f  our  Hritish  psychology,  or  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  We  hope  the  issue  will  Ix?  a  still  fiirtlier  elaboration  of 
mental  philosophy  ;  and  one  sign  of  this  will  he,  a  cl<»sc  attention 
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to  the  employment  and  signification  of  terms.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  toere  are  well-meaning  persons  to  be  founds  who 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  material  phenomena  alone  admit 
properly  of  being  tneorized  and  systematized  on  philosophical 
principles.  This  notion  has  been  fostered  by  the  ontological 
turn  which  speculations  concemiqg  man's  mind  haye  taken  in 
some  of  the  foreign  schools.  The  result  has  been,  in  some 
quarters,  not  the  old  pantheistic  materialism,  but  a  spiritual* 
istic  pantheism,  which  Las  identified  being  with  thought  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  our  sober  English  intellects,  trained 
and  disciplined  by  the  exact  sciences,  are  in  little  danger  of  being 
led  away,  to  any  great  extent,  by  the  meteoric  lights  of  genius 
which  have  dazzled  so  many  on  the  continent,  with  their  varying 
hues,  from  the  time  of  Fichte  downwards.  It  is  evident,  that 
there  is  a  philosophy  of  man,  as  a  sensuous,  appetent,  instinctive, 
intellectual,  moral,  voluntary  being,  quite  apart  from  all  specu- 
lations as  to  the  nature  or  essence  of  his  mind.  There  is  a 
science  of  phenomena  and  functions,  independently  of  their 
proximate  causes,  so  £Eur  as  objective ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  our 
English  and  Scottish  philosophers  have  chiefly  addressed  them- 
selves. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  little  importance  attaches 
to  inquiries  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  mind, 
even  in  man,  is  only  a  function  of  brain  producing,  as  a  sort  of 
galvanic  battery,  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  (as  some 
even  in  our  own  day  would  have  us  believe) — or  whether  these 
same  varied  phenomena  do  not  point  to  a  unity  which  demands 
the  admission  of  some  principle  lying  behind  all  these  so-called 
galvanic  phenomena,  or  electro-magnetic.  The  question  is  highly 
interesting,  more  especially  on  religious  grounds,  and  on  those 
which  relate  to  our  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  Revela- 
tion ;  but  we  mean  to  say  that,  apart  from  this  question,  there  is 
a  philosophy  of  the  human  mind;  just  as  there  is  a  physical  or 
mechanical  philosophy,  apart  from  the  question  regarding  the 
material  world,  as  agitated  between  the  monadic  theory  of  Lebnitz, 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and  the  realism  of  mankind  in  general. 
The  study  of  the  history  of  mental  philosophy,  as  related  to 
man,  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  improving  the  theory ; 
for  it  requires  little  reflection,  and  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  to  produce  the  conviction  that  a  true  philosophy  of  this 
kind  must  be  eclectic — it  must  be  drawn  from  all  the  sources 
which  present  great  principles,  however  these  principles  may 
be  found  to  have  been  carried  too  far  in  any  oi  the  past  or  of 
existing  schools.  M.  Cousin,  in  France,  has  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  philosophy  on  this  system ;  and  the  idea  is  a  good 
one — perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  promise  any  chance  of  a 
well-developed,  just,  and  comprehensive  theory ;  though  we  cannot 
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but  think  that,  in  the  hands  of  this  eminent  writer^  a  syncretism, 
sometimes  heterogeneous,  of  opposing  systems,  has  been  pnh 
duced,  rather  than  an  eclecticism  throughout  consistent  with 
itself.     This  was  to  be  expected  from  an  attempt  to  force  into 
union  schools  so  different  as  those  of  Rcid  and  HegeL    We  are  ta 
from  thinking  that  there  arc  no  good  points  in  the  philosophy  of 
Cousin,  or  that  this  acute  and  eloquent  writer  has  not  done  giMxl 
service  to  the  science  of  the  subject  by  his  contributions  to  its 
history.     Not,  indeed,  that  we  regaru   him   as  always  a  tdt 
guide,  even  in  the  detail  of  other  men's  opinions.     This,  we 
think,  it  would  be  easy  to  exemplify ;  for  instance,  by  referenee 
to  his  criticisms  on  Locke  and  Kant.     But  what  is  equallj— if 
not  more  worthy — ^hcre  to  be  noted,  is,  that  Cousin  appean,  in 
our  judgment,  to  fail  in  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of 
the   ontological  department  of  metaphysical   philosophy.    He 
seems  to  regard   tne  ^passage   firom   psychology   to  ontologr' 
almost  as  smooth  and  easy  as  walking  out  of  one  room  into 
another ;  and  on  any  principle  or  theory  which  it  seems  reasonable 
to  adopt,  we  do  not  see  how  that  phraseology  can  be  justified 
in   which   we   arc   told, — ^Dieu   est  si   pen   incomprehensible 
que    ce    qui    constituc    sa    nature,    cc    sunt    precisement   lei 
idecs,  les  idecs  dont  la  nature  est  d  etre  inteliigiblcs.*    It  has 
been   the  fashion  in  the  Eclectic  school  to  lay  all  the  sofaae- 
quent  materialism  of  France  at  the  door  of  Bacon  and  Locke: 
— nay,   the   horrors  of  the   great    French    Revolution,   at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  have  been  eloc{ucntly  traced  to  the 
doctrines  of   these   philosophers!       Cette  mistrable  phUomfjAk^ 
is  the  style  and  title  by  which  (Cousin  designates  the  philosophj 
of  this  school.     But  whatever  fauhs  may  attach  to  the  thinking 
of  the  above  two  illustrious  men,  if  the  perversion  of  their  views 
by  the  materialists  who  surrounded  them  is  to  be  regarded  «  a 
blot  on  their  escutcheon—  what  shall  we  say  of  the  easy  inference 
which  might  be  drawn,  to  the  prejudice  of  natural   theology, 
from    the  above  quotation,  whicli   occurs   in   the  introductioa 
to  Cousin's  ^  History  of  Philosophy  Y     We  cordially  admit  the 
service  which  Cousin  has  done  to  morality,  to  religion,  and  to 
his  country,  in  superseding  the  insensate  materialism  of  Cabania, 
Dcstutt  de  Tracv,  and  Volney,  by  a  philosophical  reform,  in 
France,   so    muct   more   in  harmony   with   spiritual   and   reli- 
gious ideas;  but  we  arc  strongly  inclined  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  judgment  of  the  English  school:  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  Cousin's  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  shall  bo  found  to  take 
any  deep  root  among  us,  tfiough  we  learn  that  it  is  taught  in 
some  quarters  with  considerable  devoted ness  to  the  name  of  the 
great  Eclectic  leader.     We  mistake  the  intellectual  character  of 
our  countrymen,  if  it  be  not  ultimately  found  that  the  philosophy 
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which  is  destined  to  prevail  in  the  midst  of  us  shall  have  much 
nore  aUianoe,  in  its  spirit,  at  least,  with  the  philosophy  of  hocke, 
than  with  that  of  Cousin. 

None  of  our  readers  can  be  unaware  that;  at  the  present  time, 
the  relation  of  Christian  theoloey  to  philosophy  is  assuming  an 
aspect  of  impc»tance  which  has  hardly  belonged  to  it,  in  our  own 
coontiTy  since  the  period  which  followed  the  Restoration.  The 
searchmg  spirit  of  the  age  has  led  to  a  revision  of  all  opinions, 
on  all  subjects;  and  the  doctrines  that  are  held  by  the  various 
sections  c^  the  Christian  Church  are  not  escaping  from  the 
general  scrutiny.  Many  entertain  great  apprehensions  of  the 
consequences'  of  this  altered  state  of  things.  Implicit  belief  in 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  hereditarily  transmitted,  or  have 
been  received  from  oiur  religious  party,  is,  in  many  more  in- 
stances than  before,  substituted  by  an  eager  and  anxious  inquiry 
after  some  theory  l^  which  to  solve  difficulties  which  previously 
excited  but  little  attention.  Possibly  an  increased  tendency  to 
something  approaching  to  a  kind  of  sceptical  uncertainty,  at- 
tended with  a  hope  of  further  light,  may  have  invaded  not  a  few 
of  the  most  upright  minds.  Different  individuals,  according  to 
their  knowledge,  their  intellectual  tendencies,  and  their  moral 
cast  of  character  and  feeling,  will  look  at  this  subject  from 
different  points  of  view.  Enough,  however,  has  already  taken 
phice,  in  the  way  of  speculation  and  controversy,  to  remind  us 
of  the  struggle  m  which  philosophy  and  theology  were  engaged 
in  the  scholastic  ages.  This  conflict  was  long  and  arduous. 
From  an  early  period  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  to  the  death  of 
Proclus,  the  last  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  School  at  Athens, 
philosophy  had  maintained  an  independent  existence,  which  was 
thus  prolonged  far  into  the  times  of  Christianity — ^nearly  five 
centuries.  But,  during  the  first  period  of  scholasticism,  we  see 
philosophy  brought  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  theology. 
It  was  maintained  by  Joannes  Erigena  and  his  school,  that 
philosophy  and  religion  are  not  two  studies,  but  only  one.  The 
consequence  of  thus  endeavouring  to  force  two  distinct  and 
parallel  lines  of  truth  into  coincidence,  tended  to  distort  both. 
Christianity  was  philosophized — Neo-Platonized;  and  philosophy, 
in  her  turn,  became  the  echo  of  the  existing  and  predominant 
human  form  of  theology.  Independent  inquiry  ceased.  From 
the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  Arabians,  and  afi;erwards  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Another  era  now  arose.  Philosophy,  pre- 
viously merged  in  theology,  or  identified  with  it,  acquired  a  sort 
of  co-ordinate,  but  separate,  existence  and  authority.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite  were  at  length  placed  nearly  on  a  par 
wiUi   the  Jewish  and   Christian    Scriptures.     In  one  part  of 
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Germany,  his  ethics  might  be  heard  publiclj  recited  io 
church.  It  seems,  then,  to  have  grown  almoet  into  an  aziooiy 
that  there  could  hardly  be  any  real  variance  between  tbeologjr 
and  Aristotle;  and  when  there  was  an  appearance  of  difr- 
crepancy,  the  most  subtle  refinements,  and  the  moat  captioas 
quibbles,  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  effect  the  show  of  reeat^ 
cilia tion.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  tendency  to  greater 
freedom  of  inquiry  manifested  itself,  llaymond  LuUy  puUiahed 
his  ^  Ars  Lullia,'  which,  though  he  was  incited  to  compose  it  faj 
command  of  a  fiery  seraph,  in  a  vision  (as  he  had  peniuaded 
himself),  was  not  of  a  character  to  support  existing  opioion^  but 
was  an  attempt  to  reform  the  reigning  dialectics,  which  had 
been  so  much  employed  in  aid  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church. 
The  commencement  of  a  spirit  of  inquury  might  now  be  8eeii» 
in  various  ways,  towards  the  separation  oi  philosophy  from  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  towards  the  independeDt 
study  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  This  boldness,  however,  was  not 
without  hazard.  There  was  heresy,  not  merely  ia  theological 
opinion,  but  also  in  innovation  itself.  Roger  Bacon  was  known 
to  be  sometimes  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and 
was  seen  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  stars ;  he  had»  indeed, 
entered  on  the  true  and  real  path  of  science,  the  path  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  into  which  his  illustrious  namesake 
afterwards  formally  conducted  the  scientific  inc^uirer;  and  he 
was  taken  for  a  magician  who  had  dealings  with  the  powen 
of  darkness,  was  restrained  from  reading  lectures,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  ten  years,  at  Paris,  as  a  dangerous  innovator  oa 
established  opinions.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  scholasticism  in  the  fifleenth  century, 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophy:  Plato  was 
studied  anew,  and  the  rising  tendency  to  free  inquiry,  which 
issued  in  the  Reformation,  was  kept  up  by  the  disputes  of 
Platonists,  Aristotelians,  Epicureans,  Mystics,  and  even  some 
of  the  sceptical  school  of  Cameades. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  Reformation  most  insisted 
on  by  Roman  and  Anplo- Catholics,  is,  that  it  produced  a  complete 
unscttlemcnt  of  all  religious  opinion,  and  o|>ened  the  flood-gates* 
not  only  to  all  sorts  of  heresies,  but  to  Deism,  and  even  to  Athe- 
ism itself.  They  point,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  Deistical 
writers  of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
to  the  Atheists  of  France  in  the  latter  of  these  periods,  and  to  the 
subsequent  Rationalists  and  Pantheists  of  Germany,  the  ultimate 
successors  of  the  English  school  Now,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deny,  that  had  it  been  possible  to  hold  the  human  mind,  on  the 
grand  scale  of  nations,  in  ignorance,  and  to  continue  suppressing 
freedom  of  opinion,  if  not  of  thought,  in  the  bud — as  was  so  long 
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altempted — there  might  have  been  now  as  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  uniform  belief,  as  there  was  in  Christendom  during  the 
daricest  of  the  dark'^ages.  But  what  is  any  mere  creed  worth,  as 
a  test  of  moral  and  religious  character,  which  is  merely  hereditary, 
and  remains  undisturbed,  not  in  consequence  of  conviction  sub- 
sequent to  examination,  but  simply  from  ignorant  and  indolent, 
or  peiiiaps  compulsory  acquiescence  ?  That  Christianity  should 
have  survived  all  controversies,  is  an  incomparably  greater  test 
of  its  essential  truth,  than  the  dead  calm  of  a  whole  millenium, 
such  as  causes  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  might  produce.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  anticipate 
any  ultimate  evil  consequences  from  an  increased  attention  to 
speculative  philosophy  among  us,  or  from  new  attempts  to  apply 
its  conclusions  to  the  revision  of  our  views  of  Christian  behef. 
To  attempt  to  repress  such  inquiries,  we  hold  to  be  as  idle  as 
to  forbid  the  wina  to  blow,  or  the  tide  to  ebb  and  flow;  but  we 
do  not  apprehend  the  same  results  to  our  holy  religion,  which 
have,  by  a  variety  of  conjimctures,  attended  free  inquiry  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  especially  in 
Germany.  We  consider  the  English  mind  to  be  tar  less  in 
danger,  generally,  of  being  carried  away  by  talented  speculation, 
than  either  the  French  or  the  German.  The  French  intellect 
is  characterised  by  great  rapidity  of  conception.  It  begins  to 
theorize  almost  before  the  facts  of  the  case  are  laid  before  it  It 
has  a  singular  power  of  analysis.  Hence  the  temptation  is  to 
philosophize  unduly  by  deduction.  True  to  their  great  coun- 
tryman, Descartes,  whom  they  think  more  of  a  philosopher  than 
our  Bacon,  they  better  like  the  business  of  drawing  effects  from 
causes,  than  ascertaining  causes  from  effects.  Even  in  their 
mathematics,  we  may  see  the  illustration  of  their  characteristic 
tendency  to  development  They  will,  for  instance,  give  endless 
deductions  by  way  of  applying  an  equation,  while  they  neglect  any 
other  proo£  In  their  speculative  reasonings,  they  are  especially 
apt  to  be  misled  by  the  predominant  analytical  tendency  of  their 
minds,  because  it  causes  them,  often,  to  pursue  one  idea  to  excess, 
without  suflSciently  considering  its  bearing  on  and  harmony  with 
other  ideas  of  equal  importance.  Hence  they  will  sometimes 
pursue  their  favourite  theoiy  by  a  sort  of  steeple-chase  road, 
not  much  concerning  themselves  at  the  impediments  that  mav  lie 
in  their  path.  M.  Cousin  is  a  splendid  type  of  this  sort  of  mind ; 
and  he  has  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation  among  his  countrymen 
on  this  account  But,  great  as  are  his  merits  as  an  analyst  of 
ideas,  the  very  facility  and  smoothness  with  which  he  glides 
through  all  difficulties,  is  enough  to  make  an  Englishman  pause ; 
for  one  striking  idea  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  calm  and  cau- 
tious love  of  truth.     He  is  always  stopping  you  in  your  easy 
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course,  and  asking  with  a  modest  scepticism — how  yoa  Teooocile 
this  and  that?  The  Germans,  again,  are  enormous  theorijei& 
This  is  amply  testified  by  their  successive  philosophical  systeau^ 
of  which  one  has  always  been  in  the  ascendant,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  rest  Less  analytical  and  accurate  in  detail  thain  the 
French,  the  spirit  of  their  speculations  is  equally  deductive; 
and  they  have  a  vast  passion  for  drawing  out  trains  of  abstract 
reasoning,  undaunted  by  what,  even  to  French  Eclectics,  aa  well 
as  English  Lockians  or  Kcideans,  would  seem  to  involve  rooaC 
startling  and  extravagant,  or  even  absurd  resulta  With  a  love 
of  science  and  philosophy  (apart  from  any  advantages  that  are  to 
be  got  by  them)  probably  greater  than  is  found  among  any  other 
people,  the  Germans  do  not  appear  much  concerned  about  tnaio- 
taining  the  dignity  of  consistency  with  themselve&  It  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  decide  who  would  feel  the  most  reptimaoce 
at  coming  down  to  his  class  every  twelvemonth  with  a  new  toeoiy, 
subversive  of  his  old  ones,  an  English  or  a  German  Profinsor. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  put  down  merely  to  a  readiness  to  follow  truth, 
lead  where  it  may.  It  is  very  much  due  to  a  sort  of  adven- 
turous love  of  theory,  and  a  want  of  that  jealous  caution  which  an 
Englishman  is  wont  to  feel  at  publicly  committing  himself  to  an 
opinion.  To  say  nothing  of  our  orthodoxy,  we  arc  too  aober* 
minded,  as  a  nation,  to  forsake  our  Ulieism,  founded  on  the  doc* 
trine  of  causation  and  design,  for  either  a  material  or  an  ideal 
Pantheism.  We  do  not  expect  ever  to  see  in  this  country  a 
school  of  those  who  shall  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
or  Ilegcl.  A  few  boys  in  their  teens,  who  have  been  par^ 
educated  in  Germany,  may  come  back  with  their  heads  jnill  of 
idealism — perhaps  with  some  Pantheistic  notions,  or  some  mo- 
difications of  the  *  right,'  *  left,'  or  *  centre  ;'  but  it  would  sur- 
prise us  much  to  find  honest  Englishmen  of  character  and 
education,  in  any  numbers,  seriously  avowing  themselTes  Pan- 
theists from  conviction.  Even  Mr.  Owen,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  flattering  his  followers  by  the  most  alluring  prospects  of 
physical  prosperity  as  the  infallible  result  of  his  Sociaksm,  hai 
wholly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  found  a  species  of  Pantheism,— nf 
his  very  contradictory  and  unintelligible  homilies  on  the  theolo-' 
gical  idea,  deserve  to  be  called  any  ism  at  all:  though  if  any 
theory  is  expressed  by  them,  it  is  tliat  which  denies  a  personu 
God.  What  half-dozen  Englishmen,  in  their  sober  senses,  would 
be  found  gravely  maintaining,  with  l^chte,  in  any  feasible  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  that  the  ego  is  the  creator  of  the  ideal  non-Mi^— 
that  is,  of  the  supposed  universe  of  things ;  or,  with  Schelling, 
that  the  Deity  did  not  attain  to  personality  till  he  became 
developed  into  the  existing  universe,  and  that  this  all-one  was, 
in  its  primitive  form,  not  properly  to  be  called  God ;  or,  with 
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Hegel,  that  God  is  simply  identical  with  the  process  of  thought 
and  reason  in  human  consciousness,  and  has  no  other  existence 
than  in  its  perpetual  development ! 

While  we  freely  admit  that  speculation  has  run  wild  among 
our  neighbours,  we  are  far  from  joining  the  hue-and-cry  against 
Germany  and  everything  German,  in  which  some  have  of  late 
indulged,  from  sheer  unacquaintance  with  the  object  of  their 
alarm.  They  seem  to  have  reasoned  thus : — Some  things  from 
Germany  are  bad ;  therefore  all  are  bad.  To  forswear,  as  many 
well-meaning  persons  are  inclined  to  do,  everything  German, 
without  discrimination,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  '  forswear  all 
history.'  We  doubt  not  that  the  increased  study  of  German 
literature  in  this  country,  and  of  English  literature  in  Germany, 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  philosophy  and  the  denomina- 
tional theology  of  both  countries ;  for  it  will  bring  to  the  test  of 
a  foreign  tribunal,  national  or  sectional  systems  and  modes  of 
thinking,  which,  at  home,  are  like  objects  that  are  too  near  to  the 
eye  to  be  most  advantageously  examined. 

Mr.  Blakey  is  evidently  a  hearty  believer  in  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion ;  and  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  morality  and 
Christianity  always  deserves  our  respect.  In  a  prime  matter  of 
philosophy,  however,  we  cannot  speak  of  him  as  holding  doc* 
trine  quite  to  our  mind.  His  heterodoxy  here  is,  truly,  on  a 
most  vital  point — ^no  other  than  the  entire  nature  and  character 
of  Logic.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  at  least,  logic  has  been  pre- 
supposed in  all  the  branches  of  science  (vide  Met.  iv.  3) ;  it  has 
been  considered  as  lying  tacitly  at  their  basis,  if  not  formally 
and  openly.  The  first  great  master  of  reasoning  laid  down,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  principle  that  we  either  learn 
the  general  from  the  individual  and  particular,  or  the  individual 
and  particular  from  the  general.  The  first  mode  of  procedure  is 
inductive  reasoning ;  the  latter  deductive,  as  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary syllogism.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Aristotle's  was  not  a 
mere  formal  logic,  like  that  of  Kant,  and  many  since  his  time.  It 
did  not  content  itself  with  merely  analyzing  the  forms  and  ftmc- 
tions  of  thought ;  it  extended  itself  to  the  real,  and  sought  the 
exemplification  of  the  forms  of  thought  in  the  investigation  of 
the  varied  modes  of  being  to  which  these  forms  correspond.  But 
in  so  doing,  Aristotle  departed  from  the  true  scope  of  logic,  and 
divei^ed  into  another  branch  of  philosophy,  namely,  metaphysics. 
The  more  modern  views  of  logic  have  tended,  with  propriety,  to 
limit  it  to  the  formal  science ;  but  both  Aristotle  and  his  remotest 
followers  have  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  embracing  within  its 
range  all  the  subjects  on  which  we  can  reason,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  applicable  to  them  all ;  it  has  always  been  the  science  of  proof 
in  general.     Not  so  our  author.     He  asserts  that  logic  is  *  con- 
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fined,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  following  subjects  :-^Mental 
Philosophy ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  the  Science  of  Politics,  in  its 
widest  sense,  including  jurisprudence  and  the  art  of  government ; 
finally.  Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed/  We  consider 
this  view  of  the  subject  to  be  decidedly  erroneous,  and,  as  &r  as 
we  know,  quite  novel.  It  would,  we  think,  be  easy  to  convbce 
any  intelligent  and  candid  person,  that  when  a  man  concludes 
that  if  he  wishes  to  reach  Birmingham  from  London  in  four 
hours  he  must  go  by  rail — he  performs  an  act  of  reasoning 
or  of  logic,  similar  to  those  acts  by  which,  knowing  the 
previous  propositions  of  Euclid,  he  might  be  assured  that  the 
angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  double  tho  angle  at  the  circum- 
ference, both  angles  standing  on  the  same  arc.  On  the  contrarji 
our  author  would  entirely  exclude  mathematical  evidence  from 
the  province  of  logic,  which  he  evidently  understands  to  be  a 
peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  limited,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  '  sub- 
jects connected  with  human  nature,  or  related  to  human  nature.* 
But  we  must  refer  our  readers  who  wish  to  hear  Mr.  Blakej 
speak  for  himself  on  this  point  (regarding  which  his  theory  is| 
as  appears  to  us,  so  strange)  to  his  *  Essay  on  Logic' 

Our  author  states  that  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  all  aces 
and  nations,  shows  the  uniform  prevalence  of  the  theory  that 
mind  and  matter  are  two  distinct  and  separate  things :  *  Here 
there  is  a  solemn  unity  of  universal  assent,  which  no  hardihood 
of  assertion  can  deny,  no  captious  sophistry  gainsay.'  Wc  should 
be  sorry  to  subject  ourselves,  with  justice,  to  the  charge  of 
either  hardihood  or  sophistry,  in  venturing  to  comment  on  this 
sweeping  statement ;  but  the  paragraph  m  which  it  occurs,  in 
the  Introduction,  will  surely  strike  the  student  of  the  history  of 
philosophv  as  obviously  too  unqualified.  The  earliest  8p<;cula« 
tions  of  which  we  have  any  account  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  nature  of  soul  or  mmd,  appear  to  have  been  materialistic. 
Thus,  among  the  Ionic  physical  or  psychological  philosophers, 
Thales  held  that  water  or  moisture  was  the  first  principle  of  all 
things.  So  Aristotle  informs  us  (vcwp  tlym  Tt)v  opx^***  ^I<^^  i*  3)* 
It  is  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  llegel  and  others,  whether 
lliales  did  not  maintain  even  the  generation  of  the  gods  fitnn 
the  same  element.  The  conception  of  deity  as  intelligence, 
appears  hardly  as  yet  developed.  According  to  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  lliales  said  that  the  '  deity  is  the  oldest  thing,  and  '  time 
the  wisest*  He  also  said  that  '  mind  is  the  swiftest  thing  ;*  and 
Aristotle,  the  highest  authority  for  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
decessors, says  that  Thales  '  seems  to  have  considered  the  soul  as 
something  moving ;  since  he  said  that  the  magnet  has  a  soul,  for 

it  attracts  iron.*      (roK   \i&oy    yl^v\9lv  ?X'"'*  ^^'  ^^^  irifffptty  ru-(7.     De 

Anima,  i.  2).      Anaximencs    maintained    that   the  stars    were 
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divine,  immortal^  and  unchangeable  beings^  made  from  air; 
and  that  the  human  soul  was  also  air;  (4  ^^  ii  ftfia-ipa 
iiip  oltra.  Stobaeus^  i.)  This  psychological  theory,  if  it  was 
an  adyance  from  Thales,  was  still  materialistic — ^it  was  not 
spiritual  or  immaterial.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  again,  went 
no  farther  beyond  Anaximenes  than  to  endow  the  air-soul  with 
intelligence  —  in  the  tenet  that  the  soul  was  air  he  ^eed, 
as  Aristotle  testifies,  with  the  preceding  school.  The  Epicu- 
reans, a^in,  regarded  the  soul  as  subtile  air,  composed  of  atoms 
or  primitive  corpuscles ;  while  among  the  Stoics  it  was  held  to 
be  flame  or  light. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that,  although  we  would 
be  far  from  intimating  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  question — whether  mind  or  soul  be  a  separate  bein^  from 
the  body,  and  capable  of  a  separate  existence  —  that  is  (as  we 
suppose  the  question  to  be  commonly  understood)  is  the  soul 
immaterial? — we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  a  system  of 
psycholo^,  both  metaphvsical  and  experiential,  may  be  con* 
structed  independently  of  this  question.  Indeed,  if  psychology 
is  to  be  a  human  science  at  all,  we  would  go  fnrtner,  and 
maintain  that  it  may  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  strictly 
scientific,  by  waiving  the  decision  of  this  question  altogether. 
At  all  events,  the  ontological  speculations  to  which  this  inquiry 
would  lead,  may  well  be  regarded  but  as  forming  a  remote 
chapter  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  as  comprising  one 
topic  only,  among  many  others,  which,  though  quite  admissible, 
are  not  necessary  to  a  sound  science  or  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
For  we  hold  the  idea  of  this  science — tnat  is,  of  psychology — 
to  have  been  fairly  fulfilled,  when  we  have  constructed  a  science 
of  phenomena.  In  so  saying,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  only 
calling  for  a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the 
natural  sciences,  which  discuss  phenomena,  and  not  essences. 

The  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  would  have  been 
the  better,  if  the  authorities  had  been  uniformly  quoted.  Not 
that  this  important  ingredient  in  the  rehearsal  of  these  opinions 
has  been  neglected.  The  authorities,  however,  are  generally 
thrown  more  or  less  together  in  the  mass ;  and  sometimes  those 
of  the  most  importance  are  wanting.  At  other  times,  testimonies 
are  not  brought  forward  which  might,  at  least,  have  properly 
admitted  of  introduction.  Thus,  under  Anaximander,  we  have  no 
reference  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  Stobseus,  or  to  Schleiermacher*s 
dissertation  on  Anaximander's  philosophy,  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Under  Anaximenes,  neither 
Cicero  ('  De  Nature  Deorum,*  and  *  Quaest.  Acad.')  nor  Stobseus 
is  named,  nor  Dan.  Groth,  author  of  a  dissertation,  *  De  Vita  et 
Physiologia  Anaximenis,*  published  at  Jena  in  1689.     Diogenes 
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of  Apollonia  made  the  important  step  of  endowing  the  4^»  or 
primary  substance^  the  soul^  with  intelligence :  he  is  disniissed, 
however,  with  a  dozen  lines ;  and  with  no  reference  either  to 
Aristotle^  Cicero,  Eusebius,  or  any  writer.  Schleiermaeher  has 
also  a  paper  on  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.  Similar  is  the  de- 
ficiency in  respect  to  Leucippus,  the  founder  of  atomism.  Aris- 
totle's account  of  his  main  principles  should  have  been  refenedto ; 
but  no  references  to  any  testimony  are  given,  unless  we  miffht  so 
consider  the  observation  that  '  Huet  and  Bayle  have  both  le- 
marked  that  his  theoiy  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Descartes.'  But 
we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  philosophers  of  the  earlier 
schools.  On  the  whole,  we  have,  sometimes,  been  a  good  deal 
disappointed  with  the  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the 
ancient  schools  of  Grreece — ^for  instance,  the  account  of  Flato. 
We  have,  on  this  philosopher,  not  quite  a  dozen  pages,  fcdlowed 
by  a  heap  of  references.  This,  in  a  work  of  more  than  2,000 
pages,  is  a  small  comparative  allowance,  especially  constdering 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Germans.  Very  meagre,  also,  is  the 
account  of  Aristotle.  There  are  barely  six  pages  on  his  neta* 
physic,  if  even  all  those  pages  can  be  said  to  be  on  it.  About 
twenty  more  are  given  to  logic  and  the  syllogism,  in  which  the 
syllogism  is  strangely  discussed  first.  Another  chapter  followa,  oa 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  analogy,  as  in  use  among  the  ancients. 
In  common  with  ourselves,  we  presume  that  the  reader  would 
expect  to  find  here  some  allusion  to  the  synthesis  and  analysis 
of  those  illustrious  men,  the  Greek  geometers ;  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  them  whatever.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  vnth  a  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  for  these  two  men- 
tal processes  surely  deserve  to  be  exhibited  in  their  rarioiis 
applications.  Analysis  and  synthesis,  as  understood  by  the 
]Newtonians,  difier  much  from  the  original  geometrical  mean- 
ings. The  terms  are  found  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind ;  but  with  an  essentially  different  sense 
from  that  of  the  Greek  geometers.  We  might  surely  have 
looked  for  something  like  a  little  history  of  these  important 
terms,  in  an  express  dissertation  on  them. 

We  have  a  final  chapter  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  Greek  and  lloman  philosophv,  on  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  up  to  this  period  of  history,  on  a  Deity, 
and  the  human  soul.  The  author  here  remarks,  justly,  thattliere 
are  two  extreme  classes  of  opinion  with  regard  to  natural  theo« 
logy.  Some  good  men  have  been  very  jealous  of  allowing  any 
natural  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  con- 
tended that  llevelation  must  have  the  sole  honour  of  making 
known  to  man  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  l^eitv  ;  and  that 
without  it  no  knowledge  of  God  would  now  have  been  foond 
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among  meiL  This  extravagant  position  is  deservedly  rejected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  writers  on  theology  who  would 
say  that  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  God, 
might  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  This  opinion  is  equally 
orroneous.  While  the  heathens  are  condemned,  as  heathens,  for 
not  improving  the  knowledge  of  God  which  Nature  afforded — 
certain  it  is  that  the  God  of  the  ancient  philosopher  is  not 
exactly  the  image  of  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Christianfl. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  offer,  and  they  offer  authoritatively, 
information  re8|>ecting  God,  which  is  much  more  detailed  and 
practical  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  They  bring  God  down 
into  the  human  heart«*^they  do  not  make  him  a  mere  mechani- 
cian, or  a  cold  abstractiosi,  or  a  fond  idol  of  the  imagination. 

We  think  that  our  author  has  not  exactly  appreciated  Locke's 
statement,  which  he  quotes  from  the  second  book  of  the '  Essay^' 
where  that  diatinguished  philosopher  complains  that  the  mental 
'  Acuities  have  been  spoken  of  as  so  many  distinct  agents  ;' 
Locke  never  meant  to  confound  all  distinction  between  the  menUJ 
operations  and  Acuities.  He  only  says  that '  powers  are  relations, 
not  agents.'  Nor  does  the  quotation  which  our  author  adduces 
from  the  '  Essay '  help  him  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  seems 
to  wish  to  arrive.  '  It  being  asked  what  it  was  that  digested  tha 
meat  in  our  stomachs,  it  was  a  ready  and  very  satisfactory  answer 
to  say  that  it  was  the  dige$twe  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made 
something  come  out  of  the  oody?  The  exptdswe  /acuity. 
What  moved  ?  ITie  motive  faculty  ;  which  ways  of  speaking 
will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much : — that  digestion  is  performed 
by  something  that  is  able  to  digest ;  motion  by  something  that  is 
able  to  move ;  and  (so)  understanding  by  something  that  is  able 
to  understand.'  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  how  far 
Locke  can  fairly  be  adduced  as  supporting  the  theory  of  abolish- 
ing all  distinction  between  the  mental  faculties. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  any  of  the  interesting 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Alfred,  so  deservedly  named 
•  the  Great.'  These  occur  in  a  chapter  entitled  *  Saxon  Meta- 
physics.' They  are  in  the  dialogue  form,  and  arc  on  the 
subjects  of  *  Chance,'  '  Freedom  of  the  Will,'  *  Why  Men  have 
Freedom,'  *  The  Divine  Fore-appointment,'  '  Human  Nature 
and  its  best  Interests,'  and  on  the  ^  Divine  Nature.'  It  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  meditations  of  this  truly  illustrious 
prince— of  our  monarchs  the  most  illustrious — to  quote  a  mere 
fragment. 

We  must  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  interesting  historical 
matter  respecting  the  scholastic  metaphysicians,  and  others, 
who  preceded  Descartes — as  well  as  a  dissertation  on  the 
influence  of  language  on  speculative  philosophy,  in  which  there 
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are  many  good  remarks,  together  with  others  which  appear 
to  us  not  to  have  any  very  definite  or  consistent  aim.  TJnrtj 
pages  follow  on  Descartes ;  but  the  account  of  him  is  rather  thai 
of  an  hiBtorian,  than  of  Uie  acute,  independent  ezamiBer  and 
philosophical  critic.  We  are  glad,  however,  not  to  find  our 
author  tripping,  as  many  have  done,  at  the  aphorism,  eofUo  erm 
9um/  as  though  Descartes  meant  this  for  an  argument.  Mr. 
Blakey,  however,  might  here  have  quoted  Descartes  hinmnlf,  in 
his  *  Reply  to  die  Second  Objection,'  where  he  savSy  m  so 
many  words :  *  I  think,  therefore  I  exist,  is  not  conduded  by 
force  of  a  syllogism,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself  evident.'  In  the 
critical  remarks  on  Descartes,  the  author  relies  much,  and  jiudy, 
on  the  able  and  judicious  statements  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  the 
remarks  on  Malebranche  (which  are  too  brief  for  a  work  of  this 
magnitude,  extending  to  little  more  than  seven  pi^es)  no  Bodoe 
is  taken  of  his  position  with  respect  to  idealism— -an  interesting 
point  to  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  subsequent  course  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  in  Germany,  as  influenced  by  previoos 
writers.  In  the  famous  assertion,  nam  toyons  Umt  at  Dimty 
there  was  no  doubt  an  clement  tending  towards  the  Pantheistic 
idealism,  which,  among  the  later  Germans,  has  been  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  speculation.  If  the  reader  will  look  into  the 
'  Recherche  de  la  Ycrit^,'  the  '  R^ponse  &  M.  R^is,'  and  the 
'  Conversations  Chretiennes,'  he  will  find  that  Malebranche  goes 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  spirits,  including  all  souls  of  men, 
and  all  bodies,  subsist  as  modi/icatians  of  tne  extension  of  tAo 
Infinite  and  Supersensible — ^language  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Spinoza  himself.  Indeed,  Malcbranche's  theoretic  idealism 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Pantheistic  opinions  of 
the  Hindus,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  believed  the 
whole  creation  to  be  rather  an  energy  than  a  work— a  sort  of 
picture  exhibited  by  the  Infinite  Mind  to  his  creatures. 

We  have  spoken  of  Malebranche's  theoretic  idealism;  for 
such  it  is — 6ince  he  maintains  that  the  reality  of  outward  olnede 
is  not  revealed  to  us  by  sense,  but  by  inspiration.  Male* 
branche's  views  on  ideas  would  lead  as  straight  to  idealism  m 
Berkeley's ;  but  Berkeley  boldly  avowed  that  there  was  no  matter 
in  the  universe.  Malebranche  admitted  its  existence,  as  what  he 
thought  involved  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation ;  though 
when  he  had  thus  ^ot  matter,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
His  admission  of  it  is  an  isolated  element  in  his  opinions,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  philosophy.  Our  author  again,  in  hie 
account  of  Malebranche,  shows  more  of  the  generality  of  the 
historian,  than  of  the  analysis  and  discrimination  of  the  metaphy- 
sician ;  and  this,  we  are  bound  to  say,  we  hold  to  be  a  somewhat 
characteristic  feature  of  these  volumes. 
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The  author  has  wisely  enabled  his  readers  to  judge  fbr 
tfaemBelvet  of  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  by  pointing  out  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages,  in  reference,  on  yarious  topics 
of  Spinoza's  philosophy,  as  well  as  by  actual  quotation  of  his 
words.  These  "volumes  would  have  been  rendered  much  more 
Taluable,  had  tins  method  been  more  generally  pursued.  No 
man  has^  perhaps,  been  regarded  in  more  opposite  lights,  by. 
different  in^viduala^  than  Spinosa.  Some  hare  held  him  up  as 
a  monster,  on  account  of  his  Pantheism ;  others  have  lavished  on 
him  exuberant  and  inconsistent  praise.  That  he  was  an  amiable 
and  worthy  man,  and  a  most  profound  thinker,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  passages  in  his  writings  which, 
have  a  theistic,  and  even  devout  complexion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  his  speculations  was  atheistic  Some 
of  die  later  Germans,  however,  appear  almost  to  have  idolized 
him.  Gothe  was  particularly  struck  with  Spinoza's  '  boundless 
disinterestedness,  and  his  all-equalizing  serenity,  and  mathemar 
tical  precision.'  Even  Schleiermacher  exclaims :  '  Offer  up  with 
me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  holy  but  despised  Spinoza  I ' — ^whidx 
makes  one  think  of  Soerates  ordering  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to 
.£8culapius !  Spinoza's  opinions  have,  no  doubt,  had  great 
influence  on  the  course  of  speculation  in  Germany,  and  nave 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  anti-christian  Pantheism  which  has 
Uiere  x^revailed.  Leibnitz  appears  to  have  had  a  great  horror  d 
Spinozism.  That  Spinoza  should  ever  become  a  popular  author 
in  England,  there  is  little  fear.  The  complaints  against  his 
obscurity  are  loud  and  oft-repeated.  Jouffiroy,  the  most  candid 
of  philosophers,  and  the  most  laborious  of  critics,  if  not  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  modem  Eclectic  school^  declares  that 
all  his  efforts  to  understand  what  Spinoza  really  meant^  in  some 
parts  of  his  writings^  were  in  vain.  *  You  are  very  confused,  Be- 
nedict Spinoza/  says  Voltaire ;  '  but  are  you  as  dangerous  as  they 
say  ?  I  maintain  not :  and  my  reason  is^  that  you  are  very  per- 
plexed ;  you  have  written  in  bad  Latin ;  and  there  are  not  ten 
persons  in  all  Europe  who  will  read  you  from  end  to  end. 
When  is  an  author  dangerous  ?  When  he  is  read  by  the  idle 
of  the  Court,  and  by  women.' 

The  notice  of  Leibnitz  is  too  brief  and  meagre.  His  doctrine 
of  force y  which  is  the  key  to  his  monadology,  is  passed  over  in 
silence.  We  object,  too,  to  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
Pre-established  Sarmantf  9  previously  to  that  of  Monadology  ;  for 
the  latter  is  the  key  to  Leibnitz's  entire  metaphysical  system. 
Mr.  Blakey  has  omitted  to  say  that  Leibnitz's  monads  had  no 
influence  on  each  other  ;  all  their  appetencies  and  agencies  were 
internal.  Why  then  this  apparent  harmony  and  adjustment  of 
one  thing  to  another,  in  the  universe  ?     Because  it  is  all  pre- 
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established,  says  Leibnitz.  True — ^the  mind  seems  to  aflect  the 
body,  and  the  body  the  mind :  but  the  connexion  is  only  appa- 
rent :  there  is  no  more  reciprocal  agency  between  them,  than 
there  is  between  two  clocks,  each  of  whose  mechanism  is  quite 
independent  of  the  other,  and  the  one  of  which  should  be  made  to 
strike  the  hour,  while  the  other  pointed  to  it.  This,  we  remember, 
is  Leibnitz's  own  illustration.  An  author  of  Leibnitz's 
should  have  had  a  much  larger  space  allotted  to  him. 

The  next  commanding  name  is  that  of  Locke.  We  haTe 
always  thought  that  the  controversy  between  this  ffreat  man  and 
many  of  his  critics  on  the  subject  of  '  innate  ideas/  owed  m  great 
deal  to  mere  words.  Locke  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  taken  more 
notice  than  he  does  of  the  Cartesian  notion  of  the  eUdtaium  of 
ideas,  factdtatem  eliciendi;  and  not  to  have  argued  as  thougli 
the  disciples  of  Descartes  contended  for  ideas  and  propoaitioiis 
existing  in  the  mind  at  birth.  We  were  glad  to  find  our  author 
agreeing  with  us  in  his  view  of  this  question,  and  atiribtttiM 
much  of  the  controversy  to  *  the  different  terms  in  which  bou 
parties  express  themselves.'  He  also  justly  regards  Locke  as 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  d  priori  ideas  and  truths  which 
are  the  ^  rudiments  of  all  thought  and  reasoning.'  It  most  be 
conceded  to  Mr.  Blakey,  that  ^  Locke's  language  on  this  topio  is 
very  unguarded.'  Some  valuable  observations  occur  here,  re* 
specting  the  criticisms  on  Locke  bv  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Cousin,  and  Dr.  Whewell.  Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  Locke's 
doctrines  have  boon  misapprehended  very  much,  not  only  on  the 
continent,  but  a^so  in  England  and  in  Scotland :  but  he  defers 
the  detail  of  these  misapprehensions  to  subsequent  parts  of  his 
work.  On  the  whole,  we  think  his  observations  on  Locke  and 
his  opponents  highly  deserving  of  attention.  We  have  never 
doubted  that  all  attempts  to  improve  and  extend  psychological 
science  in  England,  must  be  based  on  Locke  as  the  point  of 
departure.  Locke  is  a  true  type  of  the  sound  common-sense  of 
Englishmen,  among  whom  it  is  impossible  that  such  vagariea  aa 
have  turned  men's  heads  in  Germany,  and  turned  them  in 
different  directions,  too,  can  ever  become  popular.  We  may 
borrow  many  a  valuable  hint  from  the  Germans ;  but  who  th^ 
knows  our  literature  and  our  science  could  dream  of  Ilcgelianism 
ever  taking  deep  root  among  us ! 

In  the  third  volume  are  some  thirty  [lages  on  Kant — few 
enough  for  a  writer  requiring  so  much  detail  even  for  stating 
what  he  actually  says,  independently  of  the  next  question,  what 
he  means.  It  appears  to  us  that  oiu*  author  has  not  very 
accurately  estimated  what  Kant  says  in  the  account  which  he 

?:ives  of  the   manner  in   which  he    was  first  led   to   his   own 
Mticism  of  Pure  Reason,  by  the  speculations  of  Uume.     We 
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cannot  afibrd  loom  for  the  passase  entire,  ivhich  occurs  in  the 
ProkgamenaJ^  Kant  says,  that  Hume's  remarks  on  causation 
— ^in  which  he  reduced  cause  and  effect  to  a  mere  imaginary 
connexion^  formed  in  the  mind  by  association — did  not  by  any 
means  satisfy  him,  though  he  admitted  that  reason  cannot  disr- 
eover— irhy,  because  something  is,  something  else  must  neces- 
sarily be :  m  this  he  acreed  that  Hume  triumphed  over  some  of 
his  exponents.  Here,  men,  was  one  instance  in  which  the  mind 
is  compdled,  some  how  or  other,  to  think  necessary  and  uniyersal, 
what  cannot  be  pioTed  so:  e.g. — ^the  position,  that  every  change 
most  have  a  cause.  Now  Kant  comphiined  of  Hume  that,  acutely 
as  he  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of  philosophers  this  problem, 
whidi  so  obvioasly  presents  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  nature — 
he  had  fidled  to  state  it  in  all  its  generality ;  as  there  were  other 
conceptions  besides  that  of  causation,  and  other  relations  besides 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  which  stood  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  the  human  reason.  Kant  himself 
undertakes  to  inquire  into  these  other  conceptions  and  relations 
— ^nay,  he  professes,  ia  the  'categories,'  to  give  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  them,  in  general,  as  Hume  had  not  done; 
and  instead  of  resolviiu;  them,  as  he  thought  Hume's  principles 
erroneously  tended  to  do,  into  association  or  habit,  he  refers  them 
to  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  human  mind  itsel£  This 
whole  inquiry  he  designates  by  the  question — *  haw  is  knowiedge 
from  pure  reason  posstMe.^  f  We  do  not  apprehend  that  in  setting 
forth  this  view,  he  had  any  particular  or  immediate  reference  to 
the  question  of  *  liberty  and  necessity,'  as  our  author  supposes. 
It  is  very  true  that  in  an  advanced  part  of  the  '  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft,*  and  also  in  the  *  Prolegomena',  he  discourses  on  liberty 
and  necessity,  under  the  *  antinomies  of  reason ;'  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  speculative  reason  can  solve  the 
question,  without  falling  into  contradictions  in  attempting 
so  to  do — and  that  '  practical  reason  '  (moral  conviction)  ia 
also  adequate  to  set  at  rest  scepticism  on  the  head  of  human 
freedom.  The  particular  and  immediate  object  of  Kant  in  his 
statement  respecting  Hume  was  to  show,  we  repeat,  that  Hume 
had  only  taken  a  very  partial  view  of  the  problem,  and  had  also 
given  to  it  a  wrong  solution.  The  whole  question  respecting 
these  truths,  which  present  themselves  to  reason  as  necessary  and 
universal,  he  regarded  as  solved  by  the  principle  that  our  subject 
is  capable  of  *  synthetic  judgments  d  priori*^ 

Again,  we  believe  that  Kant  has  nowhere  said  that  *  space 
and    time   are  involved    in   all    sensations,   however    minutely 

•  *  Seit  Locke'8  und  Leibnitz'a  Versuchen,'  w.  s.  w.  EinleUung. 
t  *  Wie  iat  Erkeontiiiss  aus  reiner  Vemunft  moglich.*    Ibtd. 
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analjzecL'  Kant  distinguishes  between  anschauwiff,  or  the 
cognizance  we  take  of  phenomena,  objectively,  and  eauh- 
Jindungi  or  our  subjective  sensation.  To  the  former,  be 
attributes  extensive;  to  the  latter,  intensive  magnitude.  The 
tooth-ache,  from  a  slight  hint  to  the  torture  which  it  would 
be  well  if  metaphysics  or  any  other  study  could  hanhih,  is 
what  he  would  call  an  intensive  magnitude — but  these  sensations, 
however  minute  or  however  great,  and  all  others  of  a  like  kind, 
do  not,  in  themselves  consioered,  involve  space,  though  they 
involve  time.  We  regret,  too,  that  we  cannot  say  that  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  categories,  or  that  of  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments,  as  given  in  this  work,  is  made  intelligible  to  the 
student  who,  for  the  first  time,  looks  into  the  ELantian  philosophy, 
it  may  be  with  a  deep  and  almost  awful  sense  of  mystery  on  his 
mind.  It  is  of  little  use  to  give  a  mere  dry  table,  or  an  abstract 
statement  of  a  few  lines,  without  any  illustnitions  and  ezplanationsy 
even  on  these  fundamental  elements  of  the  critical  philosophy — 
we  may  add,  too,  elements  that  are  certainly  among  the  most 
intelligible  in  the  whole  system;  nor  need  the  examples  have 
taken  up  much  room. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  pursuing  the  author  through 
the  list  of  names  which  includes  almost  all  that  is  really  original 
in  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Germans.  These  names 
are  Kant,  «Jacobi,  Ficbtc,  Schclling,  Hegel,  and  HcrbarL  In  a 
work  of  such  extent,  one  volume  might  well  have  been  devoted  to 
the  most  original  writers  on  German  philosophy,  which  is  so 
marvellous  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  tne  human  mind. 
All,  however,  that  is  devoted  to  the  above  celebrated  names,  does 
not  amount,  when  summed  up,  to  more  than  some  seventy-five 
pages ;  of  which  a1)out  forty  arc  distributed  among  the  last  five 
names,  the  rest  being  given  to  Kant  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  account  of  these  writers,  not  excluding  even  Kant,  will  be 
found  scanty,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  student.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Morell*s  recent 
work  on  *  Speculative  Philosophy,*  the  German  portion  of 
which  is  done  with  considerable  spirit  and  fidelity;  though  it 
also  much  suffers  by  the  want  of  space;  for  it  b  almost  hc^- 
less  to  make  German  nhilosophy  intelligible,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
intelligible  to  English  thinkers,  without  entering  into  considerable 
detail  and  well-constructed  illustrations. 

We  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Blakey's  criticism  of  Cousin's 
philosophical  system ;  but  we  should  not  greatly  differ  from  Ills 
estimate.  It  appears  to  us,  in  one  word,  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  combine  into  one  svstem  heterogeneous  elements — 
the  ontological  hypothesis  of  Hegel,  with  the  cautious  induc- 
tions and  the  psycnological  observations  of  the  Reidean  school.  It 
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is  no  wonder  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  repudiated  as  it  has 
been  by  Germans ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  fiur 
enough  from  coalescing,  naturally,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy. 

Consin,  however,  will  always  be  the  historical  head  of  the 
new  Eclectic  schooL  Never,  perhaps,  before,  was  a  professor  of 
philosophy  so  popular  as  Cousin  was,  at  one  time,  in  Paris.  He 
rivalled,  at  least,  the  most  popular  of  preachers,  in  the  audiences 
he  drew  to  hear  him  lecture  on  a  theme  proverbially  dry  and 
abstract;  but  which  he  adorned  with  the  greatest  felicity  of 
langui^.  Some  two  thousand  students  hung  on  his  lips ;  and 
so  intense  was  the  curiosity,  throughout  France,  to  know  what 
he  said,  that  the  political  journals  found  it  more  profitable,  for  a 
season,  to  leave  politics  to  swell  and  ferment,  like  the  sea  itself 
without  any  attempt  to  control  them  ;  and  rather  to  publish,  at 
full  length,  the  certainly  very  eloquent  periods  of  the  fortunate 
student,  whom  philosophy  made  a  Peer  of  France;  and  who,  for 
once,  reversed  the  words  of  Petrarch : 

*  Povera  e  nuda  vai  filosofia; 
Pochl  compagni  avrai  per  la  taa  via.' 

No  instance  of  such  popular  devotion  to  such  a  subject  could 
have  taken  place,  proDably,  in  any  country  but  France;  nor 
even  there,  but  under  the  peculiar  moral  and  educational  struggles 
which  have  characterised  academical  education  in  that  country. 
We  quote  for  our  readers  a  very  short  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
eloquence  which  brought  together  such  lame  Parisian  audiences. 
An  improvement  in  the  public  taste  would,  at  least,  appear  to 
have  been  effected  since  the  Atheistic  times  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution ;  though  the  language  has  a  Pantheistic  sense,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  say,  M.  Cousin  himself  repudiates.  But 
what  would  any  English  audience  have  thought  of  the  following 
passage  ? — 

*  The  God  of  consciousness  Is  not  an  abstract  being,  a  solitary 
king,  reigning  beyond  the  bounds  of  creation,  upon  a  desert 
throne  of  eternal  silence,  and  passing  an  absolute  existence 
amidst  surrounding  nothingness,  ^e  is  a  God  at  once  true  and 
real,  at  once  substance  and  cause ;  always  substance  and  always 
cause,  and  cause  only  as  a  substance ;  that  is  to  say,  being  absolute 
cause,  one  and  many,  time  and  eternity,  space  and  number, 
essence  and  life,  individuality  and  totality ;  in  fine,  at  once  God, 
Nature,  and  Humanity.  Indeed,  if  the  Deity  be  not  all,  he  is 
nothing;  if  he  be  absolutely  indivisible  in  himself,  he  must  be 
inaccessible,  and  consequently  incomprehensible.'* 

•  Fragments,  1. 76. 
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The  work  is  dedicated,  by  pennissioD,  to  Prince  Albert    It 
appears  to  have  cost  the  author  little  less  than  twenty  yean  of 
intermitted  labour;  and  is,  with  becoming  modesty,  sent  forth  to 
the  public.     It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information ;  and 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  it,  for  extent,  to  be  found  in  our 
literature.     We  cannot  pronounce  the  work  to  be  characteriied 
by  that  high  analytical  power  which  marks  many  of  our  modem 
authors  on  psychology,  both  originally  and  as  historians:  witness 
Dr.  Thomas  IJrown,  and  Cousin,  for   instance.      Indeed,  Mr. 
Blakey,  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  for  a  metaphysician,  appean 
repeatedly  rather  to  depreciate  the  talent  for  acute  analysts,  than 
to  cultivate  it  or  to  admire  it.     But,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature ;  and  perhaps  it  is  mofe 
calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  the  subject  among  certain  classes 
of  readers,  than  one  of  profounder  analysis  and  of  a  more  rigidly 
scientific  character.     One  strong  recommendation  of  it  we  must 
not  omit:  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  is  a  cordial  believer 
in  Christianity,  and  who  is  always  prominently  on  the  side  of 
piety,  humanity,  and  the  real  advancement  of  mankind  in  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good. 


Art.  IV. — An  Easier  Offering.     By  Fredrika  Bremer.     Translated 
from  the  Swedish,  by  Mary  Howitt     London  :  Gotbazn. 

In  this  little  volume  Miss  Bremer  has  combined  one  of  her 
cheerful  and  humanizing  stories,  and  a  sketch  of  life  in 
Denmark,  where,  shortly  before  her  voyage  to  America,  she 
made  a  considerable  sojourn.  It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of 
the  latter  article  that  we  bring  the  volume  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  The  story,  which  occupies  only  about  one-third  of 
the  volume,  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is  intended  to  show  tbe 
effect  of  an  isolated  place  of  abode  on  the  human  mind ;  and  thia 
effect  is  tested  by  tne  insensible,  but  melancholy  change  whkli 
has  stolen  over  an  attached  and  virtuous  couple  whose  lot  his 
been  cast  in  such  a  spot 

Axel  6m,  a  young  man  appointed  to  a  government  poit  on 
the  wild  western  coast  of  Sweden,  has  brought  his  young  bride 
thither.  She  is  from  the  city— -young,  gay,  accustooied  to 
society;  yet  amiable,  affectionate,  and  imaginative.  She  n  at 
first  delighted  with  her  wild  and  picturesque  home,  and  tbe 
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brilliant  splendoars  of  the  lonely  light-house  on  the  clifis  near 
it,  whence  the  story  derives  its  name. 

'  It  was  among  the  cliffs  beside  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sweden,  among  the  sea-rocks  of  Bohuslan.  I  do  not  say 
exactly  where  it  stood,  becaiise  that  is  unnecessary.  But  it  was  a  long 
way  from  the  home  of  Ellina's  childhood,  and  very  unlike  its  beautiful 
dales.  There  were  orchards  and  nightingales  ;  here,  merely  an 
archipelago  of  naked,  grey  clifis,  and  around  them  that  restless 
sea,  that  roaring  Cattegat.  Such,  for  the  greater  part,  is  the  rocky 
shore  of  Bohuslan.  Many  people  think  scenery  of  this  kind  un- 
{ilcasing,  horrible,  repulsive.  I  love  it ;  and  it  is  to  me  more  attrac- 
tive, more  agreeable,  than  scenery  of  real  softness  and  verdure — than 
that  of  a  cultivated  and  fertile  character,  which  may  be  found  every- 
where.'— P.  13. 

And  so  it  at  first  delighted  the  young  bride ;  and  truly  the 
place  had  its  wild  charms  : — 

'  The  wild  sea-rocks  of  Bohuslan  have  their  mysteries.  They 
resemble  those  humau  characters  which  are  outwardly  hard  and 
rough,  but  within  them  lie  hidden  valleys,  lovely  and  fruitful.  Make 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  granite  islands,  and  thou  wilt  scarcely 
find  one  amongst  them  which  does  not  possess  its  grassy  spots — ^its 
beautiful,  flowery" fields.  These  grey  cliffii  draw  in  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  long  retain  their  warmth  within  their  granite  breasts.  They 
commimicate  them  to  the  earth  which  lies  at  their  feet,  and  within 
their  embrace,  and  the  organic  life  blooms  luxuriantly  thereupon.  In 
wild  abimdance  springs  up  the  honeysuckle  from  every  cleft  of  the 
rocks,  and  flings,  with  the  shoots  of  the  blackberry,  its  delicate 
blossoming  arms  around  the  mossy  blocks  of  stone,  converting  them 
into  beautiful  monuments  on  the  graves  of  the  Vikings.  Beds  of 
irises  and  wild  roses  bloom  beautifully  in  the  bosom  of  the  granite 
rocks ;  and  up  aloft,  on  the  cool  height  of  the  hills,  where  only  the 
wild  goat  and  the  sea-bird  set  their  feet,  small  white  and  yellow 
flowers  nod  in  the  wind,  above  the  breakers  of  the  Cattegat,  which 
foam  at  their  feet.  Upon  the  smallest  of  these  cliffs  the  sheep  find 
wholesome  herbage,  and  thrive  upon  it ;  and  upon  the  largest,  in  the 
midst  of  the  granite  fastnesses,  may  be  seen  an  Eden,  planted  with 
roses  and  lilies,  where  a  son  of  Adam,  with  his  Eve,  live,  separated 
from  the  world,  silently  and — ^hapx>ily.  We  will  believe  so.  But  things 
go  on  queerly  in  these  quiet,  secluded  Edens.  It  did  not  go  on  very 
well  in  the  oldest,  that  we  know ;  and  in  those  of  later  days,  but  very 
little  better— as  £aur,  at  least,  as  the  human  beings  are  concerned. 
Generally  speaking,  life  upon  a  solitary  island  is  not  very  beneficial. 
The  uniformity  in  the  surrounding  circmnstances ;  the  monotony  of 
the  days,  in  which  ever  recur  the  same  impressions,  the  same  occupa- 
tions; ihe  want  of  employment,  of  active  thought,  and  of  living 
diversions;  cause  the  soul,  as  it  were,  to  grow  inward,  and  the 
feelings  and  the  thoughts  to  collect  themselves  around  certain  circum- 
scribe points,  and  to  grow  firmly  to  them.     We  see  this  in  Iceland, 
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and  its  formerly  powerful  race :  how  the  slightest  misimdentaiidiiig 
gave  birth  to  quarrels,  how  quarrels  grew  into  hatred,  and  hatred  to 
burning  and  bloodshed — and  all  this  from  the  monotonous  pressure  of 
time,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  bitter  billow-stroke  against  tbe 
heart  We  see  it  in  the  Faroe  Isles — ^in  those  quiet,  insane  figuns 
which  wander  about  among  the  rocks  and  the  mist  For  if  miifivtune 
and  adversity  come,  and  the  human  being  has  no  place  to  flee  to  when 
he  can  disperse  their  impressions — no  place  to  go  to  from  these  miiti 
and  these  dark  clifls — ^his  understanding  must  at  length  beooni 
clouded.* — P.  15. 

Our  Adam  and  Eve^  on  this  lonely  coast,  do  not  escape  the 
effect  of  these  influences.     They  are  presented  to  ns  in  after- 
life, when  the  want  of  objects  to  divert,  and  to  give  a  living 
stimulus  to  their  spirits,  had  made  them  discontented,  and  evet*^ 
doubtful  of  each  other's  affections.    From  this  wretched  conditioi^ 
they  are,  however,  awakened  to  a  kind  of  new  sprint  of  life ;  «n^ 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about  is  in  Miss  Bremer*"^ 
happiest  vein,  leaving  the  reader  once  more  in  love  with  th^ 
place  and  the  people. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  we  regard  the  second  portion  of  thr 
volume,  entitled,  ^Life  in  the  North,'  but,  literally,  life  in 
Denmark,  as  of  higher  interest,  especially  at  the  present  time. 
The  part  which  Denmark  has  lately  been  called  on  to  plftj,  in 
defence  of  its  territory  of  Schleswig-Holstein  against  Germany, 
and  the  spirit  and  bravery  with  which  it  has  done  this,  give  jntt 
now  a  peculiar  interest  to  any  account  of  the  condition  of  that 
small  but  vigorous  kingdom — social,  moral,  and  political — ^whick 
comes  from  a  safe  source.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  present  such  a  statement  from  a  pen  so  well 
known  and  so  impartial  as  that  of  Frcdrika  Bremer.  She  sets 
out  by  remarking  on  the  great  spirit  of  change  which  is  manifest 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and  assures  us  that,  though  lea 
rapid  in  its  operations,  this  spirit  is  not  the  less  alive  in  DenmarL 
Her  general  impression  of  the  country  and  people  is  highly 
flattering. 

The  social  changes  are  first  introduced.  We  have  here  a 
beautiful  picture : — 

'On  Christmas  Eve,  1848,  a  chill  and  cloudy  winter*8  evening,  I 
found  mvself  in  Copenhagen,  in  a  largo  hall,  where  more  than  a  hun- 
dred children,  boys  and  girls,  sang,  danced,  and  made  a  joyous  clamour, 
around  a  lofty  Christmas-trce,  glittering  with  lights,  flowen.  fruits, 
cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  up  to  the  vcrv  ceding. 

*  But  brighter  than  the  lights  in  the  tree  shone  the  gladness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children,  and  the  bloom  on  their  fresh  countenances.  A 
handsome,  portly,  middle-aged  lady  in  black  went  round  amongst  the 
children,  with  a  motherly  grace,  examining  their  work  in  sewing  and 
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handicraft  arts,  encouraging  and  rewarding  them  in  an  affectionate 
manner.  The  children  pressed  round  her,  and  looked  up  to  her — all 
seeming  to  love,  none  to  fear  her. 

*  It  was  a  charity-school  in  which  I  found  myself;  it  was  Denmark's 
motherly,  but  childless  Queen,  Carolina  Amalia,  whom  I  here  saw  sur- 
rounded by  poor  children,  whom  she  had  made  her  own.  It  was  a 
beautiful  scene,  and  what  I  saw  was  also  the  image  of  a  life — a  move- 
ment which,  at  this  time,  extends  through  the  whole  social  life  of  the 
North.  It  IB  the  womanly,  the  motherly  movement  in  society,  expand- 
ing itself  to  the  comprehension  of  a  wider  circle,  to  the  care  of  the 
whole  race  of  children,  beyond  the  limits  of  home,  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment, the  elevation,  of  all  neglected  infancy.  It  is  the  maternal  advance 
from  the  individual  life  into  the  general,  to  the  erection  of  a  new  home. 
The  asylum  is  its  expanded  embrace,  and  the  Christian  love  makes 
restitution  for  the  injustice  of  fortime ;  here  the  child  seems  to  escape 
from  the  faults  and  the  calamities  of  its  parents,  to  be  preserved  for 
society  at  large,  and  to  be  ediicated  for  its  benefit.  Silently  pro- 
ceeds tha  maternal  power  to  give  a  new  birth  to  the  human  race 
in  its  earliest  years.  And  we  rely  on  this  power  more  than  upon  any 
other  on  earUi,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  if  such  a  new 
birth  is  really  to  take  place.  And  that  the  women  of  the  North  more 
clearly  seem  to  accept  this  mission — and  that  the  Queens  of  the 
North,  Carolina  Amalia,  of  Denmark,  and  Josephina,  of  Sweden,  march 
at  the  head  of  this  maternal  movement — ^it  is  only  a  duty  to  acknowledge. 
Nor  do  these  ladies  confine  themselves  to  the  care  of  childhood ;  they 
extend  their  beneficent  activity  through  a  variety  of  channels  to  the 
children  of  misfortune  ;  to  the  solitary,  the  sick,  the  old  and  neglected 
in  society,  who  are  sought  out  and  assisted,  or  consoled  by  the  more 
fortunate.  One  of  the  most  actively  useful  societies  in  Copenhagen,  is 
the  "  Female  Association  of  Nurses,"  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  management  of  the  chief  house-stewardess,  the  universally 
respected  Mrs.  Rosenorn.  Blessed  is  maternal  help  in  the  huts  of  the 
needy,  but  still  more  blessed  is  the  intellectual  result  which  is  effected 
by  the  personal,  affectionate  sympathy  of  the  rich,  whether  in  intellec- 
tual or  worldly  wealth,  for  the  poor  in  want.' — Pp.  101 — 106. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  benevolence  of  the  ladies  is  not 
without  its  parallel  amongst  the  gentlemen.  Copenhagen  does 
not  want  its  Lord  Ashleys  in  the  persons  of  the  veneraoie  Mini- 
ster of  State,  Collin — in  Mr.  Drewsen,  Mr.  Von  Osten,  Mr.  Brink 
Seidelin,  and  others  : — 

•  About  thirty  years  ago,  there  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen, 
a  multitude  of  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  like  that  still 
greater  number  in  Stockholm,  who  are  called  HamnSusar^  or  Harbour- 
raggamuffins — a  repulsive  race,  in  filthy  garments,  and  with  wild, 
thievish  eyes ;  the  children  of  crime  and  misery,  and  growing  up  in 
an  wickemiess,  for  ever  on  the  watch  for  robbery  and  mischief.  A 
government  officer,  who  about  that  time  received  a  post  in  the  police, 
Mr.  A.  Drewsen,  was  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  this  class,  laid  it  to 
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heart,  and,  with  other  similarly  disposed  and  philanthropic  men,  found 
a  plan  to   extirpate  this  growing  evil  hy  a  thorough  and  searching 
remedy.     When  he  had  matured  his  scheme,  he  called  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  assistance.     He  did  not  call  in  vain.     Liheral  subscriptions 
flowed  in  i^om  all  sides ;  and  by  their  means  the  young  criminals  were 
speedily  removed  from  the  capital  to  the  remote  provinces,  where  they 
were  placed  in  good  and  orderly  familes,  chiefly  those  of  farmeit. 
Transplanted  into  a  rich  soil,  the  young  shoots  of  vice  almost  wkoOj 
changed  their  nature,  and  became  good  and  serviceable  memben  of 
society ;  while  ever  since  this  period  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  capital 
has  signally  decreased.     Very  rarely,  now,  is  the  eye  or  the  aiad 
shocked  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  by  the  sight  of  mfflidiMtf^ 
children.*— P.  106. 

Turning  from  the  social  improyements.  Miss  Bremer  pjresestt 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Copeiihagen» 
especially  in  the  street  called  the  Oestergade,  to  which,  curiously 
enough,  not  even  the  throng  of  the  Strand,  or  of  Chcapside» 
seemed  to  her  to  be  compared.  But  a  still  more  agreeable  con' 
templation  than  the  external  activity  of  the  Danish  capital,  is  that 
of  its  religious  and  intellectual  life.  Our  authoress  represents 
the  new  life  of  the  North  as  pervading  every  department  of  mind 
and  society.  She  had  heard  that  she  would  find  the  theatres  iiill 
and  the  churches  empty,  and  that  but  little  edification  was  to  be 
found  in  the  places  of  worship.  She  assures  us  that  it  was 
quite  otherwise.  The  churches  were  filled  with  people,  and  she 
heard  in  them  discourses  excellent  as  well  on  account  of  their 
living  doctrine  as  of  their  admirable  delivery.  But  formerly, 
and  not  long  since  cither,  the  case  was  different.  The  religious 
life  of  Denmark  seemed  an  extinguished  flame,  and  its  theoloffy 
lay  bound  in  narrow  forms  ;  the  teachers  lacking  spirit  and  tne 
hearers  devotion.  Much  of  this  auspicious  change  sne  attributes 
to  the  zeal  and  talent  of  Bishop  Mynster,  and  to  the  pastor 
Grundtvig.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  these 
popular  preachers  infused  a  new  spirit  into  their  hearers.  They 
proclaimed,  with  fervour  of  conviction   and  the  freshness  o£ 

Senius,  the  old,  eternally  new  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  loye. 
f  ynster  was  scientific,  narmonious,  explicit ;  Grundtvig,  a  toI- 
canic  nature,  with  all  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  old  propheta. 
Mynstcr's  spiritual  discourses  soon  spread  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Grundtvig  wrote  hymns,  like  thoae  of 
Ingcman  and  Boie,  giying  new  life  to  the  church-music  of 
Denmark.  To  these  succeeded  many  remarkable  Christian 
thinkers  and  pastors ;  yet  far  before  them  all  stood  these  two— 
Mynster  with  the  fire  of  youth  beneath  his  snow-white  hair,  and 
Grundtvig  casting  fiery  glances  over  the  depths  of  immortal  life. 
Bishops  Mynster,  Martensen,  and  Pauli,  Miss  Bremer  regards  as 
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Christian  teachers,  whom  no  one  can  hear  without  admiration 
and  delight,  and  in  Vartou,  the  church  in  which  Sev.  Grundtvig 
preaches  with  power,  every  Sunday  may  be  heard  singing,  often 
to  the  old  popular  melodies,  which  proves  that  the  people  are 
in  heart  '  a  congregation.' 

The  same  breath  of  a  new  life  which  has  thus  regenerated 
the  social  and  the  religious  system,  has  been  breathed  over  the 
world  of  intellect  and  of  taste  with  equally  creative  energy.  In 
every  department  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  Denmark  has 
beheld  in  the  present  century,  a  race  of  such  men  spring  up  as 
she  never  possessed  before.  This  part  of  Miss  Bremer's  volume 
will  be  perused  with  peculiar  interest,  for  it  introduces  us  to  a 
number  of  celebrated  persons  of  whom  little  is  known  to  us 
in  England,  and  who  yet  ought  to  be  known  to  all  well-informed 
minds.  We  can  avail  ourselves  only  of  Miss  Bremer's  graphic 
reriew  of  these  things  and  characters,  so  far  as  to  name  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  artists,  literati,  and  philosophers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Evald, 
Ae  religious  poet — Wessel  and  Baggesen,  the  humorous  ones. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  people,  as  well  as  art  itself,  had  their  full 
development.  Then  came  Henry  SteflFens,  full  of  genius  and 
eloquence ;  and  then  Adam  Oemenschlager,  their  great  tragic 
poet,  who  died  only  during  the  present  year,  having  not  long 
ago  published  his  heroic  poem,  *  Regner  Lodbrok.'  Still  more 
popular  even  than  Oehlenschlager,  is  Ingeman,  the  author  of 

*  Holger  the  Dane ;'  for  his  historical  romances  have  been 
seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  people,  and  have  inspired  a 
charmed  patriotism  into  the  very  peasantry.  Herz,  known  in 
this  country  by  his  '  King  R^n^'s  Daughter ;'  Hauch,  a  natural 
philosopher  and  poet ;  Paludan  MoUer,  author  of  the  epic  poem, 
'  Adam  Homo ;'  Christian  Winter,  who  sings  the  idyllian  coun- 
try-life of  Denmark ;  Heiberg,  the  critic  and  novelist ;  and  Hans 
Cnristian  Andersen,  so  well  known  in  England ;  are  all  held  in 
great  esteem  in  their  native  land. 

In  sculpture,  besides  Thorwaldsen,  the  Danes  reckon  amongst 
their  greatest  artists  Jericho  and  Bissen,  both  men  of  strong  and 
original  powers.     The  former  is  celebrated  for  his  *  Christ,'  his 

*  ^gel  of  the  Resurrection,'  and  his  group  of '  Adam  and  Eve ;' 
the  latter,  for  his  gods  and  heroes  of  tne  Northern  mythology. 

In  painting,  Denmark  has  a  young  and  promising  school  of 
artists,  who  seek  to  express  the  truth  of  nature,  and  especially 
as  it  presents  itself  in  their  native  land.  We  can  only  name  the 
chief  of  them,  without  distinguishing  their  peculiar  walks. 
They  are  Marstrand,  Simonsen,  Sonne,  Schleisner,  Monnier, 
Mdby,  Sorensen,  Skovgaard,Kierskow,  Rump,  Jensen,  Ottensen, 
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Gaertner^  Schiitz,  and  a  daughter  of  Poland,  now  Mrs.  Jericho, 
who  has  produced  her  best  works  in  Denmark. 

In  music,  Hartman,  Bong,  and  Gade,  stand  pre-eminent. 

Amongst  the  scientific  men  of  Denmark  stand  prominendj 
the  two  brothers  Oersted.     A.  S.  Oersted,  the  lawyer,  has  done 
much  to  remodel  the  legislative  system  of  the  country;  bat 
H.  C.  Oersted  is  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraphy  which  lutf 
conferred  a  new  and  wonderful  power  on  the  world.     His  moflt 
celebrated  work  has  a  name  which  it  is  difficult  to  translate  into 
English.     It  is,  '  Kundskapseverens  Vasens-enhet  i  det  hele 
Verldens-allt ;'  which  the  Germans  have  translated  into  *  Ueber 
die  Wisseneinheit  des  Erkentniss-Vermogens  im  ganzen  WeltalL* 
Perhaps  the  nearest  we  can  approach  to  its  meaning  is,  by  '  The 
Universal  Identity  of  the  Perceptive  Faculty.'     The  object  is  to 
demonstrate  that   there   is    nothing  discovered    in  the   whol^ 
world  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  human  reason,  and  to  the  ^xmf^ 
which  are  required  for  the  government  of  the  universe;   aiM^ 
that  the  human  being  is  a  central  thought  in  the  universe.     It  v^ 
a  work  which  ought  not  to  be  unknown  either  to  philosopher^^ 
or  poet.     His  disciple,  Forchammer,  has  thrown  much  light  on 
geology ;  and  Worsasc,  a  young  man,  on  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.     Professor  Schouw  is  distinguished  in  botany,  and  for 
his  '  Language  of  Botany.'     Bang,  Trier,  and  Stein  take  hi^ 
rank  as    physicians ;    and,   in  intellectual   philosophy,    Ch.   F. 
Sibbern,  in  his  *  Letters  of  Gabriel,'  Martensen,  and  Sdren  Kier- 
kegaard, arc  the  most  distinguished — and  first  among  them  is 
Sibbern,  with  his  *  Psychological  Pathology.'     His  philosophy, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  nearly  all  the  great  men  of 
Denmark,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  German  schools  of  Hegel  and 
Fichte.     It  is  imbued  with  a  profound  and  living  Christianity. 

In  political  development,  the  Scandinavian  North  does  not 
stand  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  heard  of  no  revo- 
lutions there,  precisely  because  they  are  not  wanted;  because  they 
are  superseded  by  a  progressive  change.  In  fact,  the  Scandina- 
vians rather  t^ke  the  precedence  of  the  lively  people  of  the 
South.  They  have  learned  to  distrust  physical  violence,  and  to 
rely  on  the  force  of  reason.  The  freedom  of  the  people^  is  an  old 
idea  up  in  the  North.  Its  sovereignty  was  first  acknowledged 
in  Sweden,  later  in  Norway,  latest  in  Denmark,  but  there  it  is 
most  supreme.  The  political  evolution,  without  revolationy 
which  has  lately  arrived  in  Denmark,  and  which  has  changed  the 
government  from  an  absolute  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  baaed 
on  democratical  principles,  has  roots  which  strike  badL  into 
remote  times.  We  revert  with  hope  to  the  oldest  history  of 
the  North,  and  that  prophecy  which  is  contained  in  the  first  ^h 
pearance  of  the  first  settlers  there  under  the  powerful 
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of  the  Ajsama^  and  to  the  people's  yolantanr  homage  to  their 
saperior  wisdom.  The  sentiment  is  wonderfuUy  strengthened  by 
that  of  domestic  life  and  oihame.  This  feeling  which  has  always 
been  strong  there^  has  of  late  extended  itself,  by  the  exchange  of 
literature,  throughoat  all  Scandinavia.  The  different  peoples  find 
and  feel  themselves  of  one  race ;  having  the  same  common  ances- 
tiy^  the  same  sacred  traditions^  the  same  tastes  and  feelings.  The 
kindred  peoples  of  the  North  seem  to  be  called  upon  by  character 
and  history^  as  well  as  by  the  development  of  the  nations^  to  set 
an  example  to  other  people,  by  a  noble,  powerful,  and  indepen- 
dent life.  This  feeling  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
recent  attack  on  Denmark  by  the  German  revolutionary  Parlia- 
ment. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  Denmark 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  to  quicken  the  sense  of  Scandinavian 
unity.  As  this  war  has  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  England,  the 
account  given  by  Miss  Bremer  of  the  effect  there  on  the  public 
mind,  as  it  went  on,  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  give  it  ex- 
actly as  it  stands ;  and  with  that  close  our  notice  of  these  papers, 
which  offer  us  more  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  and  progress  of 
Denmark  than  anything  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  : — 

*  June  1st — Spring  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  advances  towards  mid- 
sommer.  The  islands  of  Denmark  have  put  on  their  glorious  attire. 
The  beech  woods  murmur  by  the  blue  rocks.  The  groves  are  become 
vocal.  The  stork  is  arrived ;  the  meadows  are  in  bloom  ;  the  labumam 
streams  in  the  \^ind.  But  there  arises  no  joyful  song  of  hiunan  voices 
from  the  friendly  islands.  Tears,  bitter  tears,  mothers'  tears,  brides', 
sisters'  tears,  fall  upon  the  beautiful,  flower-clad  earth.  Ah  !  war  has 
broke  out  anew,  2ind  m2iny  sons  of  the  country  have  fallen,  and  stiU 
fall,  in  the  hopeless  combat  against  a  conquering,  superior  force.  A 
little  band  of  men  stands  fighting  against  a  host  composed  of  their  own 
number  many  times  multiplied ;  one  million  against  thirty  millions. 
How  can  there  be  any  hope  ?  And  yet — wonderful,  but  true  ! — there  is, 
no  doubt,  no  de8j)ondency,  in  that  little  band.  Such  firm  faith  have  they 
in  their  own  righteous  cause,  and  in  the  righteous  arbitration  of  the 
people's  fate. 

'  Nothing  C2in  more  truly  characterise  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  Danish  people,  than  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  by  that 
unfortunate  aflair  at  Eckemforde.  The  tidings  of  this  reached  Copen- 
hagen on  Easter  Eve.  What  a  murmur  of  sorrowful  disquiet  there  was 
that  evening  in  the  city,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  post- 
house.  Sorrow  and  amazement  were  upon  every  countenance.  People 
talked  to  each  other  without  the  ceremony  of  introduction ;  high  and 
low  communicated  to  each  other  what  they  thought,  and  wept  together. 
It  was  as  if  every  family  had  lost  a  child.  On  Easter  Sunday  people 
streamed  into  the  churches.  The  preachers  spoke  publicly  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred,  lamenting,  com- 
forting, and  encouraging.  The  immortal  theme  of  death  and  the 
resurrection  had  a  new  and  an  irresistible  significance.     The  people 
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listened  and  wept.  It  was  like  a  day  of  humiliation  in  laraeL  Tbe 
misfortune  of  the  fatherland  was  the  misfortime  of  every  indiTidual. 
The  hlow  which  had  struck  the  maritime  power  of  Denmark,  struck 
the  silent  pride  and  hope  of  every  heart.  I  saw  young  girls  shed 
tears,  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  "  our  banner — for  Dannebrog !  '• 

'  That  was  Easter  Sunday.  On  Easter  Monday  it  was  silent  in  the 
gay  Copenhagen.  The  theatres  were  closed ;  the  dejected  attendants 
spoke  in  whispers ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  sighs,  and  talking  about 
broken  hearts  of  wives  and  brides !  That  was  the  second  day.  On  tlvt 
third,  life  again  raised  itself  with  strength.  Volunteer  sauon  came 
by  hundreds ;  came,  singing,  to  offer  themselves  in  the  place  of  thoee 
who  at  Eckemforde  had  fallen,  either  by  death  or  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Contributions  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  for  a  new 
preparation  for  war ;  for  the  families  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
rich  gave  abundantly  of  their  wealth  ;  the  poor  widow  gave  her  mite ; 
and  the  mothers — ^beautiful  to  say— encouraged  their  sons  to  go  and 
fight  for  the  fatherland. 

'  A  few  days  later,  and  the  public  mind  was  again  calm  and  coU 
lected,  and  the  theatres  were  again  full  of  people.  But  all  hearts « 
all  noble  feelings,  seemed  to  have  opened  their  fountains  for  a  more 
abundant  flow.  The  Danish  people  were  now  only  one  great  family, 
who,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  drew  nearer  together,  to  comfort  and  to 
support  each  other.  We  will  hero  permit  ourselves  to  introduce  a 
little  trait  which  will  show  the  feeling  of  these  days. 

*  Amongst  the  many  who  were  named  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
fallen  at  Eckemforde,  was  a  young  man  who  had  really  not  fallen, 
but  had  saved  himself,  in  an  almost  miracidous  manner,  and  now 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  to  his  home  there.  His  mother  and 
sisters  sate  in  their  mourning,  which  they  had  just  prepared,  when  all 
at  once  the  lost  son  and  brother  stood  amongst  them !  The  mother 
must  have  died  for  joy  at  this  moment,  had  not  a  strong,  secret 
persuasion  possessed  her  mind  that  her  son  lived,  and  thus  she  was 
prepared  for  this  surprise. 

*  The  news  of  this  circumstance  went  like  wild-fire  through  Copen- 
hagen.  People  rushed  from  house  to  house,  into  the  co£fee-houaes« 
and  to  the  news-rooms,  to  announce  it.  AU  were  glad;  all  rejoiced, 
as  if  they  had  recovered  a  beloved  brother.  Tears  of  joy  and 
sympathy  fell  from  all  eyes.  People  began  to  hope  that  other  ftdlen 
ones  might  likewise  arise  and  return.  Strangers  to  the  happy  family 
hastened  to  them  to  express  their  joy  and  their  sympathy,  and  to 
embrace  him  who  had  returned.  The  whole  city  was  one  family  of 
love. 

*  Days,  weeks,  months,  have  passed  since  this,  and  the  war  continues. 
Countenances  grow  dark,  and  tne  foe  goes  on  conquering. 

*'  But  quiet  and  firm  stands  the  little  nation,  determined  to  dare  the 
utmost,  and  to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  There  is  now  no  song 
of  rejoicing  upon  the  beautiful  islands,  neither  is  there  any  lamentation. 
They  make  themselves  ready  for  new  cfibrts,  for  new  sacrifices. 
There  is  a  strong  will,  a  good  courage,  and  a  great  juitience,  in  the 
Danish  people  at  this  time.     No  one  can  see  it  without  emotion,  or 
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without  admiration.  And  therefore — friendly  islands,  enchanting 
islands ! — ^whether  t^ars  shall  still  longer  fall  upon  your  soil,  whether 
the  enemy  shall  suck  your  marrow,  and  the  trial  become  severer — 
friendly  islands,  beloved  are  3rou  still !  There  is  an  honour,  a  victory, 
an  immortality,  which  every  people,  as  well  as  every  man,  can  acquire 
for  himself,  even  when  apparently  it  is'  subject  to  an  outward,  superior 
power.  And  therefore,  tears  of  Denmark's  daughters  !  fail — ^fall  still, 
if  it  must  be  so !  The  soil  which  you  water  is  the  soil  of  the  hero,  and 
that  noble  sorrow  the  mother  of  a  noble  joy.  You  shall  live  to  see 
that  wluch  was  sown  in  bitterness  bearing  the  sheaves  of  a  noble 
harvest,  and  your  beloved  Dannebrog  waving  in  joy  over  the  waters  of 
Denmark,  over  the  blue  billows.  When  the  life  of  a  people  is  what  it 
is  here  at  this  time,  then  it  awakes  its  genius,  then  it  is  near  with 
saving  power.    The  genius  of  DenmariL  has  said : — 

*  When  life  blooms  forth  in  the  heart  of  the  Dane, 
When  its  song  the  People  raises, 
Then,  bright  as  the  sim  do  I  live  again. 

And  the  poets  sing  my  praises. 
My  name  is  known  to  the  toiling  hind; 

I  embrace  him  with  exultation ; 
With  jo^  mv  life  thus  renewed  I  find, — 

I  live  in  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
Thou  knowest,  peasant !  I  am  not  dead : 

I  come  beck  to  thee  in  my  glory ! 
I  am  thy  fiutfafbl  hdper  in  need, 
As  in  Dennuu^'s  ancient  story. 

IngemaWs  Holder  Hhe Dane* 
—Pp.  2W,  210. 

Scarcely  had  Miss  Bremer  written  this  when  the  news  of  the 
victory  oi  Fredericia  arrived,  and  inspired  universal  confidence. 
Still,  ^e  troubles  of  Denmark  are  not  completely  over  in  Holstein. 
She  has  much  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  and  we  think  no 
one  reads  the  extracts  we  have  given,  without  feeling  that  she 
deserves  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  Denmark  (the  smallest 
kingdom  in  Europe)  has  stood  boldly  for  her  rights  against  the 
assumptions  of  Germany,  and  will  stand  firm  and  undaunted  to 
the  last.  It  is  the  interest  of  Europe  that  she  should  do  so,  and 
that  every  possible  strength  should  be  preserved  to  Scandivania 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Russia. 
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In  a  late  article  on  Southev^  we  alluded  to  the  solitary  petition 
of  Wordsworlli  in  that  lake  country  where  he  once  shone  the 
brightest  star  in  a  large  galaxy.  Since  then,  the  star  of  JoTeyio 
beautiful  and  large,  has  gone  out  in  darkness — the  grestait 
laureate  of  England  has  expired — ^the  intensest,  most  uniqn^ 
and  most  pure-minded  of  our  poets,  with  the  single  exceptiODi 
of  Milton  and  Cowper,  is  departed.  And  it  were  lesemqei^ 
against  his  mighty  shade  not  to  pay  it  our  tribute,  while  yet  hii 
memory,  and  tne  grass  of  his  grave,  are  green.  ^ 

It  is  singular  that  only  a  few  months  have  elwsed  since  tbc 
great  antagonist  of  his  literary  feme — Lord  Jefiey  (who,  wc 
understand,  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  ungenerous  and  unjuit 
estimate),  left  the  bench  of  human,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  Divise 
justice.  Seldom  has  the  death  of  a  celebrated  man  produced  • 
more  powerful  impression  in  his  own  city  and  circle,  and  a  less 
powerful  impression  on  the  wide  horizon  of  the  world.  In  truth, 
he  had  outlived  himself  It  had  been  very  different  had  he 
passed  away  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  '  Edinburgh  Bericw ' 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  influence.  As  it  was,  he  disappeared 
like  a  star  at  midnight,  whose  descent  is  almost  unnoticed  while 
the  whole  heavens  arc  white  with  glory,  not  like  a  sun  going 
down,  that  night  may  come  over  the  earth.  One  of  the  acutest, 
most  accomplished,  most  warm-hearted  and  generous  of  men, 
Jeffrey  wanted  that  stamp  of  universality,  that  highest  order  of 
genius,  that  depth  of  insight  and  that  simple  directness  of 
purpose,  not  to  speak  of  that  moral  and  religious  consecration, 
which  '  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.'  He  was  the  idol 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  pride  of  Scotland,  because  he  condensed 
in  himself  those  qualities  which  the  modem  Athens  has  long 
been  accustomed  to  covet  and  admire — taste  and  talent  rather 
than  genius — subtlety  of  appreciation  rather  than  power  of 
origination — the  logical  understanding  rather  than  the  inventive 
insight — and  because  his  name  had  sounded  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Ihit  nature  and  man,  not  Edinburgh  Castle,  or  the 
Grampian  Hills  merely,  might  be  summoned  to  mourn  in 
Wordsworth's  departure  the  loss  of  one  of  their  truest  high- 
priests,  who  had  gazed  into  some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 
one,  and  echoed  some  of  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  other. 

To  soften  such  grief,  however,  there  comes  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  task  of  this  great  poet  had  been  nobly  discharged.     He 
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had  given  the  world  assurance^  full^  and  heaped,  and  running 
over,  of  what  he  meant,  and  of  what  was  meant  by  him.  While 
the  premature  departure  of  a  SchiUer,  a  Bjrron,  or  a  Keats,  gives 
us  esiotions  similar  to  those  wherewith  we  would  behold  the 
crescent  moon,  snatched  awa;^  as  b^  some  '  insatiate  archer,'  up 
into  the  Infinite,  ere  it  grew  into  its  full  glory — ^Wordsworth, 
like  Scott,  Goethe,  and  Southey,  was  permitted  to  fill  his  full 
and  broad  sphere. 

What  Wordsworth's  mission  was,  may  be,  perhaps,  understood 
through  some  previous  remarks  upon  his  great  mistress — ^Nature, 
as  a  poetical  personage. 

Hiere  are  three  methods  of  contemplating  nature.  These  are, 
the  material,  the  shadowy,  and  the  mediatorial.  The  mate- 
rialist looks  upon  it  as  the  great  and  only  reality.  It  is  a  vast 
solid  iact,  for  ever  burning  and  rolling  around,  below  and  above 
him.  The  idealist,  on  the  contrary,  regards  it  as  a  shadow — a 
mode  of  mind— the  infinite  projection  of  his  own  thought.  The 
man  who  stands  between  the  two  extremes,  looks  on  nature  as  a 
great,  but  not  ultimate  or  everlasting  scheme  of  mediation,  or 
compromise,  between  pure  and  absolute  spirit  and  humanity — 
adumbrating  God  to  man,  and  bringing  man  near  to  God.  To 
the  materialist,  there  is  an  altar,  star-lighted  heaven-high,  but  no 
God.  To  the  idealist,  there  is  a  God,  but  no  altar.  He  who 
holds  the  theory  of  mediation,  has  the  Great  Spirit  as  his  God, 
and  the  universe  as  the  altar  on  which  he  presents  the  gift  of 
his  poetical  (we  do  not  speak  at  present  so  much  of  his  theolo- 
gical) adoration. 

It  must  be  obvious,  at  once,  which  of  those  three  views  of 
nature  is  the  most  poetical.  It  is  surely  that  which  keeps  the 
two  principles  of  spirit  and  matter  distinct  and  unconfounded — 
preserves  in  their  proper  relations — the  soul  and  the  body  of 
things — God  within,  and  without  the  garment  by  which,  in 
Goethe's  grand  thought,  '  we  see  him  by.'  While  one  party 
deify,  and  another  destroy  matter,  the  third  impregnate,  without 
identifying,  it  with  the  Divine  presence. 

The  notions  suggested  by  this  view,  which  is  that  of  scripture, 
are  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  magnificent.  Nature  becomes 
to  the  poet's  eye  '  a  great  sheet  let  dovmfrom  God  out  of  heaven^ 
and  in  which  there  is  no  object  '  common  or  unclean.'  The 
purpose  and  the  Being  above  cast  such  a  grandeur  over  the 
pettiest  or  barest  objects  as  did  the  fiery  pillar  upon  the  sand  or 
the  shrubs  of  the  nowling  desert  of  its  march.  Everything 
becomes  valuable  when  looked  upon  as  a  communication  from 
God,  imperfect  only  from  the  nature  of  the  material  used.  What 
otherwise  might  have  been  concluded  discords,  now  appear  only 
stammerings  or  whisperings  in  the  Divine  voice;  thorns  and 
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thistles  spring  aboye  the  primeral  cane,  the  'meaneBt  flower  that 
blows '  gires 

'  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

The  creation  is  neither  nndoly  exalted  nor  contemptaooslj 
trampled  under-foot,  but  maintains  its  dignified  position,  is  an 
ambassador  from  the  Divine  Kin^.  The  glorj  of  something  &r 
beyond  association — ^that  of  a  divme  and  perpetual  presence— » 
shed  over  the  landscape,  and  its  golden-drops  are  spilled  upon 
the  stars.  Objects  the  most  diverse — the  cradle  of  the  child,  the 
wet  hole  of  the  centipede,  the  bed  of  the  corpse,  and  the  lair 
of  the  earthquake,  the  nest  of  the  lark,  and  the  crag  on  which 
sits,  half  asleep,  the  dark  vulture,  digesting  blood*— are  all  clothed 
in  a  light  the  same  in  kind,  though  var3ring  in  dqpree— 

'  A  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  shore.' 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  accordingly,  the  locusts  ais 
God's  ^  great  army ;' — the  winds  are  his  messenffers,  the  thundeC 
his  voice,  the  lightning  a  'fiery  stream  going  oefore  him/  the 
moon  his  witness  in  the  heavens,  the  sun  a  strong  man  rejoiciitf 
to  run  his  race — all  creation  is  roused  and  startled  into  life 
through  him — its  every  beautiful,  or  dire,  or  strange  shape  in  the 
earth  or  the  sky,  is  God's  moveable  tent ;  the  place  wneret  fiir 
a  season,  his  honour,  his  beauty,  his  strength,  and  his  justice 
dwell — the  tenant  not  degraded,  and  inconceivable  dignity  being 
added  to  the  abode. 

His  mere  '  tent,'  however — for  while  the  great  and  the  infinite 
are  thus  connected  with  the  little  and  the  finite,  the  subordinaticMi 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  always  maintained.  The  most 
magnificent  objects  in  nature  arc  but  Uie  mirrors  to  God's  fine — 
the  scaffolding  to  his  future  purposes  ;  and,  like  mirrors,  are  to 
wax  dim  ;  and,  like  scaffolding,  to  be  removed.  The  great  sheet 
is  to  be  received  up  again  into  heaven.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  to  pass  away,  and  to  bo  succeeded,  if  not  by  a  purely 
mental  economy,  yet  by  one  of  a  more  spiritual  materialism,  com* 
pared  to  which  the  former  shall  no  more  be  remembered,  neither 
come  into  mind.  Those  frightful  and  fantastic  forms  of  animatfJ 
life,  through  which  God's  glory  seems  to  shine  with  a  strunle, 
and  but  raintly,  shall  disappear — ^nay,  the  worlds  which  bore, 
and  sheltered  them  in  their  rugged  dens  and  caves,  shall  flee 
from  the  face  of  the  regenerator.  '  A  milder  day*  is  to  dawn  on 
the  universe — ^the  refinement  of  matter  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
elevation  of  mind.  Evil  and  sin  are  to  be  eternally  banished  to 
some  Siberia  of  space.     The  word  of  the  poet  is  to  be  fulfilled — 

*  And  one  eternal  spring  encircles  all !' 
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The  mediatonid  purpose  of  creation,  folly  subserved^  is  to  be 
abandoned,  that  we  may  see  ^  eye  to  eye,'  and  that  God  may  be 
'  aU  in  alL' 

That  such  yiews  of  matter-— its  present  ministry — ^the  source  of 
its  beauty  and  glory — and  its  future  destiny,  transferred  &om  the 
pages  of  both  Testaments  to  those  of  our  great  moral  and  reli- 
gious poets,  haye  deepened  some  of  their  profoundest,  and  swelled 
some  of  their  highest,  strains,  is  unquestionable.  Such  prospects 
as  were  in  Milton's  eye,  when  he  simg — 

*  Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord 
Last  in  the  clouds  from  heaven  to  be  revealed, 
In  glory  of  the  Father  to  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world  ;  then  raise 
From  the  confUigrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date,'— - 

may  be  found  in  Thomson,  in  his  closing  Hymn  to  the  Seasons, — 
in  Coleridge's  '  Religious  Musings'  (in  Shelley's  '  Prometheus' 
even,  but  perverted  and  disguised),  in  BaUey  s  '  Festus'  (cum- 
bered and  entangled  with  his  religious  theory) ;  and  more  rootedly, 
although  less  theologically,  than  in  all  the  rest,  in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth. 

The  secret  of  Wordsworth's  profoimd  and  peculiar  love  for 
Nature,  even  in  her  meaner  and  minuter  forms,  may  lie, 
perhaps,  here.  De  Quincey  seeks  for  it  in  a  peculiar  conrorma- 
tion  of  the  eye,  as  if  he  actually  did  see  more  in  the  object  than 
other  men — in  the  rose  a  richer  red,  in  the  sky  a  deeper  azure, 
in  the  broom  a  yellower  gold,  in  the  suja  a  more  dazzling  ray,  in 
the  sea  a  finer  foam,  and  in  the  star  a  more  sparkling  splendour 
than  even  Nature's  own  '  sweet  and  cunning'  hand  put  on ;  but 
the  critic  has  not  sought  to  explain  the  rationale  of  this  peculiarity. 
Mere  acuteness  of  vision  it  cannot  have  been,  else  the  eagle 
might  have  feUy  though  not  written,  '  The  Excursion' — else 
the  fact  is  not  accountable  why  many  of  weak  sight,  such  as 
Burke,  have  been  rapturous  admirers  of  Nature ;  and  so,  till 
we  learn  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  looked  through  Words- 
worth's eyes,  we  must  call  this  a  mere  fancy.  Hazlitt  again,  and 
others  since,  have  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  by  association 
— ^but  this  fails,  we  suspect,  fully  to  explain  the  deep,  native, 
and  brooding  passion  in  question — a  passion  which,  instead  of 
being  swelled  by  the  associations  of  after  life,  rose  to  full  stature 
in  youth,  as  *  Tintem  Abbey'  testifies.  One  word  of  his  own, 
perhaps,  better  solves  the  mystery — it  is  the  one  word  '  conse- 
cration ' — 

'  The  comecraiion  and  the  poet's  dream." 

His  eye  had  been  anointed  with  eye-salve,  and  he  saw,  as  his 
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poet-predecessors  had  done,  the  temple  in  which  he  was  standing, 
heard  in  every  breeze  and  ocean  billow  the  sound  of  a  temple- 
service,  and  felt  that  the  grandeur  of  the  ritual,  and  of  its  reci- 
pient, direw  the  shadow  of  their  greatness  upon  every  stone  in 
the  corners  of  the  edifice,  and  upon  every  eft  crawling  along  its 
floors.  Reversing  the  miracle,  he  saw  '  trees  as  men  walking' — 
heard  the  speechless  sing,  and,  in  the  beautiful  thought  of  *  the 
Boman,'  caught  on  his  ear  the  fragments  of  a  '  divine  soliloquy,' 
filling  up  the  pauses  in  a  universal  anthem.  Hence  the  tumul- 
tuous, yet  awful  joy  of  his  youthful  feelings  to  Nature.  Hence 
his  estimation  of  its  lowliest  features;  for  does  not  every  bush  and 
tree  appear  to  him  a  '  pillar  in  the  temple  of  his  God  ?'  The 
leaping  fish  pleases  him,  because  its  ^  cheer'  in  the  lonely  tarn 
is  of  praise.  The  dropping  of  the  earth  on  the  coffin  lid  is  a  slow 
and  solemn  psalm,  mingling  in  austere  sympathy  with  the  raven's 
croak,  and  in  his  '  Power  of  sound'  he  proceeds  elaborately  to 
condense  all  those  varied  voices,  high  or  low,  soft  or  harsh, 
united  or  discordant,  into  one  crushing  chorus,  like  the  choruses 
of  Haydn,  or  of  heaven.  Nature  undergoes  no  outward  change 
to  his  eye,  but  undergoes  a  far  deeper  transfiguration  to  his  spirit 
— as  she  stands  up  in  the  white  robes,  and  with  the  sounding 

fsalmodies  of  her  mediatorial  office,  between  him  and  the  Infinite 
AM. 

Never  must  this  feeling  be  confounded  with  Pantheism,  All 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  God,  nor  even  (strictly  speaking) 
divine ;  but  all  seems  to  be  immediately  from  God — rushing 
out  from  him  in  being,  to  rush  instantly  oack  to  him  in  service 
and  praise.  Again  the  natal  dew  of  the  first  morning  is  seen  lying 
on  bud  and  blade,  and  the  low  voice  of  the  first  evening's  song 
becomes  audible  again.  Although  Coleridge  in  his  youth  was  a 
Spinozist,  Wordsworth  seems  at  once,  and  for  ever,  to  have  re- 
coiled from  even  his  friend's  eloquent  version  of  that  creedless 
creed,    that    baseless    foundation,    that    system,    through  the 

fhenomenon  of  which  look  not  the  bright  eyes  of  Supreme 
ntcUigence,  but  the  blind  face  of  irresponsible  and  infinite 
necessity.  Shelley  himself — with  all  the  power  his  critics  attri- 
bute to  him  of  painting  night,  animating  Atheism,  and  giving 
strange  loveliness  to  annihuation — has  failed  in  redeeming  Spi- 
noza's theory  from  the  reproach  of  being  as  hateful  as  it  is  false ; 
and  there  is  no  axiom  we  hold  more  strongly  than  this — that  the 
theory  which  cannot  be  rendered  poetical,  cannot  be  true. 
'  Beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  is  beauty,'  said  poor  Keats,  to  whom 
time,  however,  was  not  granted  to  come  down  from  the  first 
glowing  generalization  of  his  heart,  to  the  particular  creeds 
which  his  ripened  intellect  would  have,  according  to  ii,  rejected 
or  received. 
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Nor,  although  Wordsworth  is  a  devoted  lover  of  Nature, 
down  to  what  many  consider  the  very  blots— or,  at  least,  dashes 
and  commas  in  her  page,  is  he  blind  to  the  fact  of  her  transient 
character.  The  power  he  worships  has  his  'dwelling  in  the 
light  of  setting  suns,'  but  that  dwelling  is  not  his  everlasting 
abode.  For  earth,  and  the  universe,  a  ^milder  day*  (words 
certifjring  their  truth  by  their  simple  beauty)  is  in  store  when 
*  the  monuments '  of  human  weakness,  folly,  and  evil,  shall  *  all 
be  overgrown.*  He  sees  a  far  off  the  great  spectacle  of  Nature 
retiring  before  God  ;  the  ambassador  giving  place  to  the  King ; 
the  bright  toys  of  this  nursery — sun,  moon,  earth,  and  stars — 
put  away,  like  childish  things;  the  symbols  of  the  Infinite  lost  in 
the  Infinite  itself;  and  though  he  coidd,  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
bow  before  the  midnight  mountains,  and  midnight  heavens,  he 
could  also,  on  the  Sabbath  mom,  in  Rydal  church,  bow  as 
profoundly  before  the  apostolic  word, '  All  these  things  shall  be 
dissolved.' 

With  Wordsworth,  as  with  all  great  poets,  his  poetical  creed 
passes  into  his  religious.  It  is  the  same  tune  with  variations. 
But  we  confess  that,  in  his  case,  we  do  not  think  the  variations 
equal.  The  mediation  of  Nature  he  understands,  and  has  beauti- 
fully represented  in  his  poetry  ;  but  that  higher  mediation  of  the 
Divine  Man  between  man  and  the  Father,  does  not  lie  fully  or 
conspicuously  on  his  page.  A  believer  in  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness he  unquestionably  was ;  but  he  seldom  preached  it.  Chris- 
topher North,  many  years  ago,  in  '  Blackwood,'  doubted  if  there 
were  so  much  as  a  Bible  in  poor  Margaret's  cottage  (Excursion). 
We  doubt  so  too,  and  have  not  found  much  of  the  *  true  cross ' 
among  all  his  trees.  The  theologians  divide  prayer  into  four 
parts — adoration,  thanksgiving,  confession,  and  petition.  Words- 
worth stops  at  the  second.  Nowhere  do  we  find  more  solemn, 
sustained,  habitual,  and  worthy  adoration,  than  in  his  writings. 
The  tone,  too,  of  all  his  poems,  is  a  calm  thanksgiving,  like 
that  of  a  long  blue,  cloudless  sky,  colouring,  at  evening,  into 
the  hues  of  more  fiery  praise.  But  he  does  not  weep  like  a 
penitent,  nor  supplicate  like  a  child.  Such  feelings  seem  sup- 
pressed and  folded  up  as  far-off  storms,  and  the  traces  of  past 
tempests  are  succinctly  enclosed  in  the  algebra  of  the  silent 
evening  air.  And  hence,  like  Milton's,  his  poetry  has  rather 
tended  to  foster  the  glow  of  devotion  in  the  loftier  spirits  of  the 
race — ^previously  taught  to  adore — ^than  like  that  of  Cowper  and 
Montgomery,  to  send  prodigals  back  to  their  forsaken  homes ; 
Davick,  to  cry, '  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned ;'  and  Peters, 
to  shriek  in  agony, '  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish.' 

To  pass  from  the  essential  poetic  element  in  a  writer  of 
genius,  to  his  artistic  skill,  is  a  felt,  yet  necessary  descent — ^like 
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the  painter  compelled,  after  sketching  the  man's  countenance,  to 
draw  his  dress.  And  yet,  as  of  some  men  and  women,  the  Tery 
dress,  by  its  simplicity,  ;elegance,  and  unity,  seems  fitted  rather 
to  ^arb  the  soul  than  the  body — seems  the  soul  made  visible — 
so  IS  it  with  the  style  and  manner  of  many  great  poets.  Their 
speech  and  music  without  are  as  inevitable  as  their  genius,  or 
as  the  song  for  ever  sounding  within  their  souls.  And  why? 
The  whole  ever  tends  to  beget  a  whole — the  large  substance  to 
cast  its  deep,  yet  delicate,  shadow — ^the  divine  to  be  like  itself  in 
the  human,  on  which  its  seal  is  set.  So  it  is  with  Wordsworth. 
That  profound  simplicity — that  clear  obscurity — ^that  night-like 
noon — ^that  noon-like  night — ^that  one  atmosphere  of  overhanging 
Deity,  seen  weighing  upon  ocean  and  pool,  mountain  and  mole- 
hill, forest  and  flower— that  pellucid  depih — that  entireness  of 
purpose  and  fulness  of  power,  connected  with  fragmentary, 
wilral,  or  even  weak  execution — ^that  humble,  yet  proud,  pre- 
cipitation of  himself,  Anteeus-like,  upon  the  bosom  of  simple 
scenes  and  simple  sentiments,  to  regain  primeval  vigour — ^that 
obscure,  yet  lofbjr  isolation,  like  a  tarn,  little  in  size,  but  elevated 
in  site,  with  few  visitors,  but  with  many  stars — that  Tory- 
Radicalism,  Popish-Protestantism,  philosophical  Christianitjr, 
which  have  rendered  him  a  glorious  riddle,  and  made  Shelley,  m 
despair  of  finding  it  out,  exclaim-— 

'  No  Deist,  and  no  Christian  he ; 
No  Whig,  no  Tory. 
He  ffot  so  subtle,  that  to  be 
Nothing  was  all  his  glory,'-^ 

all  such  apparent  contradictions,  but  real  unities,  in  his  poetical 
and  moral  creed  and  character,  are  fully  expressed  in  his  lowly 
but  aspiring  language,  and  the  simple,  elaborate  architecture  of 
his  verse — every  stone  of  which  is  lifted  up  by  the  strain  of  strong 
logic,  and  yet  laid  to  music ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  which  range^  with  a  free  and  easv  motion,  up  from  a 
warden  spade  and  a  village  drum,  to  the  'celestial  visages'  which 
darkened  at  the  tidings  of  man's  ftdl,  and  to  the  '  organ  of  eter- 
nity,* which  sung  pseans  over  his  recovery. 

We  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to  say  of  Wordsworth,  under 
the  items  of  his  works,  his  life  and  charabter,  his  death ;  and  shall 
close  by  inquiring.  Who  is  worthy  to  be  his  successor  ? 

His  works,  covering  a  large  space,  and  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  excellence  and  style,  assume,  after  all,  a  fragmentary 
aspect.  They  are  true,  simple,  scattered,  and  strong,  as  blocks 
torn  from  the  crags  of  Helvellvn,  and  lying  there  *  low,  but 
mighty  still.'  Few  even  of  his  ballads  are  wholes.  They  leave 
too  much  untold.     They  are  fru*  too  suggestive  to  satisfy.     From 
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each  poem,  however  roanded^  there  streams  off  a  long  train  of 
thought ;  like  the  tail  of  a  cornet^  which^  while  testifying  its 
power>  mars  its  aspect  of  oneness.  The  ^  Excursion,'  avowedly 
a  fragment,  seems  the  spUnter  of  a  larger  splinter ;  like  a  piece 
of  Pallas,  itself  a  piece  of  some  split  planet.  Of  all  his  poems, 
perhiUM,  his  sonnets^  his  '  Laodamia,'  his  '  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality/ and  his  verses  on  the  ^  Eclipse  in  Italy,'  are  the  moat 
complete  in  execution,  as  certainly  Uiey  are  the  most  classical 
in  design.  Dramatic  power  he  has  none,  nor  does  he  regret  the 
want.  '  I  hate,'  he  was  wont  to  say  to  Hazlitt,  ^  those  interlocu- 
tions between  Caius  and  Ludus.'  He  sees,  as  '  from  a  tower, 
the  end  of  alL'  The  waving  lights  and  shadows,  the  varied 
loopholes  of  view,  the  shiftings  and  fluctuations  of  feeling,  the 

Sowing,  broadening  interest  of  the  drama,  have  no  charm  for 
m.  Bis  mind,  from  its  gigantic  size,  contracts  a  gigantic 
stiffiiess.  It  'moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all.'  Hence, 
some  of  his  smaller  poems  remind  you  of  the  dancing  of  an 
elephant,  or  of  the  ^  hills  leaping  like  lambs.'  Many  of  the 
little  poems  which  he  wrote  upon  a  system  are  exceedingly  tame 
and  feeble.  Yet  often,  even  in  his  narrow  bleak  vales,  we  find 
one  ^meek  streamlet — only  one' — ^beautifying  the  desolation; 
and  feel  how  painful  it  is  for  him  to  become  poor,  and  that, 
when  he  sinks,  it  is  with  '  compulsion  and  laborious  flight.' 
But,  having  subtracted  such  faults,  how  much  remains— of 
truth — of  tenderness — of  sober,  eve-like  grandeur— of  purged 
beauties,  white  and  clean  as  the  lilies  of  Eden— of  calm,  deep 
reflection,  contained  in  Knes  and  sentences  which  have  become 
proverbs— of  mild  enthusiasm — of  minute  knowledge  of  nature — 
of  strong,  yet  imostentatious,  sympathy  with  man — and  of 
devout  and  breathless  communion  with  the  Great  Author  of  all ! 
Apart  altogether  from  their  intellectual  pretensions,  Words- 
worth's poems  possess  a  moral  clearness,  beauty,  transparency, 
and  harmony,  which  connect  them  immediately  with  those  of 
Milton ;  and  beside  the  more  popular  poetry  of  the  past  age 
— such  as  Byron's,  and  Moore's — they  remind  us  of  that  un- 
planted  garden,  where  the  shadow  of  God  united  all  trees  of 
fruitfulness,  and  all  flowers  of  beauty,  into  one  ;  where  the 
'  large  river,'  which  watered  the  whole,  *  ran  south,'  toward  the 
sun  of  heaven — ^when,  compared  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  where  a  dragon  was  the  presiding  deity,  or  with  those 
of  Vauxhall  or  White  Conduit-house,  where  Comus  and  his 
rabble  rout  celebrate  their  undisguised  orgies  of  miscalled  and 
miserable  pleasure. 

To  write  a  great  poem  demands  years— -to  write  a  great  un- 
dying example,  demands  a  life-time.  Such  a  life,  too,  becomes  a 
poenft— higher  far  than  pen  can  inscribe,  or  metre  make  musical. 
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Such  a  life  it  was  granted  to  Wordsworth  to  live  in  seyere  har- 
mony with  his  verse — as  it  lowly,  and  as  it  aspiring,  to  liye  too 
amid  opposition,  obloquy,  and  abuse — to  liye  too  amid  the  glare 
of  that  watchful  observation,  which  has  become  to  public  men 
far  more  keen  and  far  more  capacious  in  its  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities, than  in  Milton's  days.  It  was  not,  unquestionably,  a 
perfect  life,  even  as  a  man's,  tax  less  as  a  poet's.  He  did  feel  and 
resent,  more  than  beseemed  a  great  man,  the  pursuit  and  perse- 
cution of  the  hounds,  whether  ^  grey'  and  swift-footed,  or  whether 
curs  of  low  degree,  who  dogged  his  steps.  His  voice  from  hit 
woods  sounded  at  times  rather  like  the  moan  of  wounded  weak- 
ness, than  the  bellow  of  masculine  wrath.  He  should,  simply^  in 
reply  to  his  opponents,  have  written  on  at  his  poems,  and  let  hii 
prcfeces  alone.  *  If  they  receive  your  first  book  ill,'  wrote 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  a  new  author,  *  write  the  second  better — lo 
much  better  as  to  shame  them.'  When  will  authors  learn  that 
to  answer  an  unjust  attack,  is,  merely  to  give  it  a  keener  edge» 
and  that  all  injustice  carries  the  seed  of  oblivion  and  exposure 
in  itself?  To  use  the  language  of  the  masculine  spirit  just 
quoted,  ^  it  is  really  a  truth,  one  never  knows  whether  praise  be 
really  good  for  one— or  whether  it  be  not,  in  very  fact,  the  worst 

foison  that  could  be  administered.  Blame,  or  even  vituperation, 
have  always  found  a  safer  article.  In  the  long  run,  a  man  h4U, 
and  Uy  just  what  he  is  and  has — the  world's  notion  of  him  has 
not  altered  him  at  all,  except,  indeed,  if  it  have  poisoned  him 
with  self-conceit,  and  made  a  caput  martuum  of  him.' 

The  sensitiveness  of  authors — were  it  not  such  a  sore  subject-— 
might  admit  of  some  curious  reflections.  One  would  sometimes 
fancy  that  Apollo,  in  an  angry  hour,  had  done  to  his  sons,  what 
fable  records  him  to  have  done  to  Marsyas— ;/2(iy^  them  alive. 
Nothing  has  brought  more  contempt  upon  authors  than  this — 
implying,  as  it  does,  a  lack  of  common  courage  and  manhood. 
The  true  son  of  genius  ought  to  rush  before  the  public  as  the 
warrior  into  battle,  resolved  to  hack  and  hew  his  way  to  eminence 
and  power,  not  to  whimper  like  a  schoolboy  at  every  scratch— to 
acknowledge  only  home  thrusts — large,  lifc-letting-out  blow^— 
determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die — and,  feeling  that  battles 
should  be  lost  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  won.  If 
Wordsworth  did  not  fully  answer  this  ideal,  others  have  sunk  tu 
more  disgracefully  and  habitually  below  it. 

In  private,  Wordsworth,  we  understand,  was  pure,  mild,  aim* 
pie,  and  majestic — ^perhaps  somewhat  austere  in  his  judgments  of 
the  erring,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  narrow  in  his  own  economioB. 
In  accordance,  we  suppose,  with  that  part  of  his  poetic  aystem, 
which  magnified  mole-heaps  to  mountains,  pennies  aaaumed  the 
importance  of  pounds.  It  ia  ludicrous,  yet  characteristic,  to  think 
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of  the  CTeat  author  of  the  *  Recluse/  squabbling  with  a  porter 
about  the  price  of  a  parcel,  or  bidding  down  an  old  book  at  a 
stall.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  were  ever  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  worldly  prudence — that  ever  could  have  fulfilled  the 
old  paradox,  *  A  poet  has  built  a  house.'  In  his  young  days, 
according  to  Hazlitt,  he  said  little  in  society — sat  generally  lost 
in  thought — threw  out  a  bold  or  an  indifferent  remark  occa- 
sionally— and  relapsed  into  reverie  again.  In  latter  years,  he 
became  more  talkative  and  oracular.  His  health  and  haoits  were 
always  regular,  his  temperament  happy,  and  his  heart  sound  and 
pure. 

We  have  said  that  his  life,  as  a  poet,  was  far  from  perfect. 
Our  meaning  is,  that  he  did  not  sufficiently,  owing  to  tempera- 
ment, or  position,  or  habits,  sympathize  with  the  on  goings  of 
society,  the  fulness  of  modern  life,  and  the  varied  passions, 
unbeliefs,  sins,  and  miseries  of  modern  human  nature.  His  soul 
dwelt  apart.  He  came,  like  the  Baptist,  '  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,*  and  men  said,  *  he  hath  a  demon.'  He  saw  at  morn- 
ing, from  London  bridge, '  all  its  mighty  heart'  lying  still ;  but  he 
did  not  at  noon  plunge  artistically  into  the  thick  of  its  throbbing 
life ;  far  less  sound  the  depths  of  its  wild  midnight  heavings  of 
revel  and  wretchedness,  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  stifled  fury  and 
eloquent  despair.  Nor,  although  he  sung  the  *  mighty  stream  of 
tendency'  of  this  wondrous  age,  did  he  ever  launch  his  poetic 
craft  upon  it,  nor  seem  to  see  the  whitherwards  of  its  swift  and 
i\y>  ful  stress.  He  has,  on  the  whole,  stood  aside  from  his  time 
— not  on  a  peak  of  the  past — not  on  an  anticipated  Alp  of  the 
future,  but  on  his  own  Cumberland  highlands — hearing  the 
tumult  and  remaining  still,  lifting  up  his  life  as  a  far-seen 
beacon-fire,  studying  the  m«anners  of  the  humble  dwellers  in  the 
vales  below — *  piping  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts,'  and 
striving  to  waft  to  brother  spirits,  the  fine  infection  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  faith,  hope,  and  devotion.  Perhaps,  had  he  been 
less  strict  and  consistent  in  creed  and  in  chararacter,  he  might 
have  attained  greater  breadth,  blood-warmth,  and  wide-spread 
power,  have  presented  on  his  page  a  fuller  reflection  of  our  pre- 
sent state,  and  drawn  from  his  poetry  a  yet  stronger  moral,  and 
become  the  Shakespere,  instead  of  the  Milton,  of  the  age.  For 
himself,  he  did  undoubtedly  choose  the  *  better  part ;'  nor  do  we 
mean  to  insinuate  that  any  man  ought  to  contaminate  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  art,  but  that  the  poet  of  a  period  will  necessarily 
come  so  near  to  its  peculiar  sins,  sufferings,  follies,  and  mistakes, 
as  to  understand  them,  and  even  to  feel  the  force  of  their  tempta- 
tions, and  though  he  should  pever  yield  to,  yet  must  have  a  *  fel- 
low-feeling* of  its  prevailing  infirmities. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  took  few  by  surprise.    Many 
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anxious  eyes  have  for  a  while  been  tamed  towards  Rydal  Moimt 
where  this  hermit  stream  was  nearly  sinking  into  the  oeeai 
of  the  Infinite.  And  now,  to  use  his  own  grand  word,  oied 
at  the  death  of  Scott,  a  *  trouble'  hangs  upon  Helvellyn's  brow, 
and  over  the  waters  of  Windermere.  The  last  of  the  Lakers  hai 
departed.  That  glorious  country  has  become  a  tomb  for  itt 
more  glorious  children.  No  more  is  Southey's  tall  form  seen  d 
his  library  window,  confronting  Skiddaw — ^with  a  port  as  statdj 
as  its  own.  No  more  does  Coleridge's  dim  eye  look  down  into 
the  dim  tarn,  heavy  laden,  too,  under  the  advancing  thunder 
storm.  And  no  more  is  Wordsworth's  pale  and  lofty  frtml 
shaded  into  divine  twilight,  as  he  plunges  at  noon-day  amidst  th 
quiet  woods.  A  stiller,  sterner  power  than  poetry  has  foUec 
into  its  strict,  yet  tender  and  yearning  embrace,  those 

'  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things.' 

Alas !  for  the  pride  and  the  glory  even  of  the  purest  product 
of  this  strange  world !  Sin  and  science,  pleasure  and  poetry,  th< 
lowest  vices  and  the  highest  aspirations,  are  eaually  unable  t 
rescue  their  votaries  from  the  swift  ruin  whidi  is  in  chase  o 
us  all. 

'  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
Like  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust.' 

But  Wordsworth  has  left  for  himself  an  epitaph  almost  supei 
fluously  rich — in  the  memory  of  his  private  virtues— of  tb 
impulse  he  gave  to  our  declining  poetry— of  the  sympathies  h 
discovered  in  all  his  strains  wiu  the  poor,  the  neglected,  an 
the  despised — of  the  version  he  furnished  of  Nature,  true  ai 
beautiful  as  if  it  were  Nature  describing  herself— ^{  his  lofty  an 
enacted  ideal  of  his  art  and  the  artist— of  the  '  thoughts,  too  dec 
for  tears,'  he  has  given  to  meditative  and  lonely  hearts — an 
above  all,  of  the  support  he  has  lent  to  the  cause  of  the  *  prim 
duties '  and  eldest  instincts  of  man — to  his  hope  of  immortalit 
and  his  fear  of  God.  And  now  we  bid  him  farewell,  in  his  on 
words — 

*  Blessings  be  with  him,  and  eternal  praise. 
The  poet^  who  on  earth  has  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays.' 

Although,  as  already  remarked,  not  the  poet  of  the  age- 
has,  in  our  view,  been,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  poetry  «i 
society  that  for  seven  years  William  Wordsworth  has  bei 
poet-laureate.  We  live  in  a  transition  stato  in  respect  to  bot 
The  march  and  the  music  are  both  changing — nor  are  they  j 
fully  attuned  to  each  other— and,  meanwhde,  it  was  desinb 
that  a  poet  should  preside,  whose  strains  formed  a  fine  *  music 
conftision,'  like  that  of  old  in  the  '  wood  of  Crete'— of  the  old  ax 
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the  new — of  the  CotiservatiTe  and  the  Democratic— of  the 
golden  age»  supposed  by  many  to  have  existed  in  the  past«  and  of 
the  millennium^  expected  by  more  in  the  future — a  compromise  of 
the  two  poetical  styles  besides — ^the  one,  which  clung  to  the 
hoary  tradition  of  the  elders,  and  the  other,  which  accepted 
innovation  because  it  was  new,  and  boldness  because  it  was 
daring,  and  mysticism  because  it  was  dark — not  truth,  though 
new ;  beauty,  though  bold ;  and  insight,  though  shadowy  and 
thjr.  Nay,  we  heartily  wish,  had  it  been  for  nothing  else  than 
this,  that  his  reign  had  lasted  for  many  years  longer,  till, 
perchance,  the  discordant  elements  in  our  creeds  and  hterature 
had  been  somewhat  harmonized.  As  it  is,  there  must  now  be 
^at  difficulty  in  choosing  his  successor  to  the  laureateship ;  nor 
IS  there,  we  think,  a  single  name  in  our  poetry  whose  elevation 
to  the  office  would  give  universal,  or  even  general,  satisfaction. 

Milman  is  a  fine  poet,  but  not  a  great  one.  Croly  is,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  a  great  poet ;  but  is  not  sufficiently  known, 
nor  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Bowles  is  dead 
— Moore  dying.  Lockhart  and  Macaulay  have  written  clever 
ballads ;  but  no  shapely,  continuous,  and  masterly  poem.  John 
Wilson,  alicu  Christopher  North,  has  more  poetry  in  his  eye, 
brow,  head,  hair,  figure,  voice,  talk,  and  the  prose  of  his 
'  Noctes/  than  any  man  living ;  but  his  verse,  on  the  whole,  is 
mawkish — and  his  being  a  Scotchman  will  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  manv,  though  not  to  us ;  for,  had  Campbell  been  alive,  we 
should  tave  said  at  once,  let  him  be  laureate — if  manly  grace, 
classic  power,  and  genuine  popularity,  form  qualifications  for  the 
office.  Tennyson,  considering  all  he  has  done,  has  received  his 
fiill  meed  already.  Let  him  and  Leigh  Hunt  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  their  pensions.  Our  gifted  friends,  Bailey,  of 
*  Festus,'  and  Yendys,  of  the  '  Roman,*  are  yet  in  blossom — 
though  it  is  a  glorious  blossom.  Henry  Taylor  is  rather  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf — nor  was  his  leaf  ever,  in  our  judgment,  very 
fresh  or  ample :  a  masterly  builder  he  is,  certainly,  but  the 
materials  he  brings  are  not  highly  poetical.  When  Dickens  is 
promoted  to  Scott's  wizard  throne,  let  Browning  succeed  Words- 
worth on  the  forked  Helvellyn !  Landor  is  a  vast  monumental 
name ;  but,  while  he  has  overawed  the  higher  intellects  of  the 
time,  he  has  never  touched  the  general  heart,  nor  told  the  world 
much,  except  his  great  opinion  of  himself,  the  low  opinion  he 
has  of  almost  everybody  else,  and  the  very  learned  reasons  and 
sufficient  grounds  he  has  for  supporting  those  twin  opinions. 
Never  was  such  power  so  wasted  and  tmx>wn  away.  The  pro- 
position of  a  lady  laureate  is  simply  absurd,  without  being 
witty.  Why  not  as  soon  have  proposed  the  Infant  Sappho? 
In  short,  if  we  ask  again,  *  Where  is  the  poet  worthy  to  wear  the 
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crown  which  has  dropped  from  the  solemn  brow  of  "  old  Pan/* 
"  sole  kmg  of  rocky  Cumberland  ?"  * — Echo,  from  Glaramanij  or 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  might  well  answer,  *  Where  V 

We  have,  however,  a  notion  of  our  own,  which  we  mean,  m  i 
close  to  the  article,  to  indicate.    The  laureateship  was  too  long  • 
sop  for  parasites,  whose  politics  and  poetry  were  equally  tame. 
It  seems  now  to  have  become  the  late  reward  of  veteran  merit— 
the  Popedom  of  poetry.     Why  not,  rather,  hang  it  up  as  a 
crown,  to  be  won  by  our  rising  bards— either  as  tne  reward  of 
some  special  poem  on  an  appointed  subject,  or  of  general  merit? 
Why  not  delay  for  a  season  the  bestowal  of  the  laurel,  and  giw 
thus  a  national  importance  to  its  decision?     Only  we  shooU 
insist  on  some  other  committee  for  settling  the  point  than  her     < 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  since  Macaulay  resigned,  possess  not 
one  man  who  can  distinguish  between  bathos  and  beau^ — ^^ 
had  almost  said,  between  poetry  and  prose — ^who,  but  tor  tb^ 
fact  of  his  being  a  Tory,  might  by  this  time  have  interwoven  tb^ 
laurel  with  the  wig  of  Patrick  Robertson — and  who,  pcrhap^ 
ere  this  paper  has  seen  the  light,  have  insulted  the  literature  o^ 
the  country  by  bestowing  it  upon  Monckton  Milnes,  or  on  som*^ 
similar  ^  sublime  of  mediocrity,*  who  happens  to  have  Longma^ 
or  Moxon  for  his  accoucheur,  and  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  f<^^ 
his  godfather. 


Art.  Wh'^Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  By  the  late  Rev.  Oeovgi? 
Payne,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Western  College. 
With  a  Memoir^  by  Rev.  John  Pyer ;  and  JReminiscence$^  by  Rev. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by  Evan  Davies.  Two  VoU. 
8vo.     London  :  John  Snow. 

Mr.  Davies  says,  in  his  short  and  modest  Preface  to  these 
goodly  volumes,  that  '  the  work  of  editing  them  could  not  but 
prove  a  labour  of  love  to  a  former  attached  pupiL  How  many 
grateful  recollections  it  has  called  to  mind !  How  greatly  it  bM 
deepened  the  sense  of  obligations  previously  felt !  And  in  the 
performance  of  such  a  duty,  love  could  not  fail  of  assuming  tlie 
form  of  reverence  !  The  occupation  related  to  the  dead !  On 
the  spot  stood  his  monument,  erected  by  his  own  hands,"-*it 
could  have  been  reared  by  no  otlier ;  and  the  editor  esteemed  it 
no  small  honour  to  be  employed  in  removing  some  of  the 
scaflfolding  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  touch  till  the  revered 
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builder  had  retired  to  rest  !  The  employment  has  been  solemn^ 
but  instructive !  Here  words  should  be  few ;  and,  therefore,  he 
will  only  suggest  to  the  reader,  that  when  he  comes  hither — to 
the  literary  monument  of  his  venerated  tutor — ^thought  and  re- 
flection arc  needful  and  appropriate  I ' 

We  accept  the  suggestion,  simply  premising  that  the  terms 
*  literary  monument'  do  not  sufficiently  characterise  the  work  to 
which  they  refer.  Yet  we  thank  Mr.  JDavies  for  the  expression, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  long  felt  that  the  craving  for  literary  fame, 
which  seeks  to  realize  the  object  of  its  ambition  by  a  systematic 
avoidance  of  reference  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  pursues  exactly 
that  course  which  ensures  its  speedy  mortality.  Bounded  periods, 
elegant  conceptions,  beautiful  ideas,  flights  of  ^  winged  fancy,' 
are  all  very  well  in  their  own  province — and  it  is  not  our  habit 
to  chain  the  children  of  genius — ^but  it  has  often  been  noted, 
and  prolonged  experience  confirms  the  observation,  that  those 
authors  have  the  surest  prospect  of  an  abiding  name  who  sub- 
ordinate their  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
the  immortal  interests  of  man.  Milton  and  Cowper  will  live 
when  Byron  and  Shelley  are  forgotten.  Those  will  be  house- 
hold words,  when  these,  with  all  their  acknowledged  genius,  will 
be  discovered  only  by  the  literary  antiquary  in  the  national 
museum.  And  much  of  that  which  now  passes  for  brilliance 
will  be  eclipsed  by  the  steady  light  reflected  from  the  'ever- 
lasting ray.*  In  fact,  literature,  like  philosophy,  is  in  her  loftiest 
mood  and  noblest  position  when  she  is  doing  service  at  the  foot- 
stool of  Christianity.  The  highest  form  of  truth  takes  to  its 
bosom  and  immortalizes  with  itself  those  who,  like  the  departed 
author  of  these  volumes,  devote  to  its  service  the  mental  powers 
with  which  they  have  been  entrusted.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  under 
notice. 

We  have  said,  departed  author.  These  volumes  are  posthu- 
mous— as  such  they  are  suggestive.  Another  standard-bearer 
has  fallen ;  another  voice,  which  uttered  from  an  earnest  heart 
the  living  truths  of  Christianity,  is  still ;  another  well-instructed 
scribe  rests  from  his  labours  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  a  mind  con- 
secrated to  the  highest  kind  of  service  in  which  any  of  the  sons 
of  men  are  permitted  to  engage,  are  generally  diff'used  far  beyond 
the  *  local  habitation  '  of  the  labourer  during  his  lifetime,  and  long 
survive  the  period  when  '  devout  men  carry  him  to  his  burial.* 
Many  ministers,  now  labouring  in  their  respective  spheres, 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Payne  seeds  of  truth  far  more 
valuable  than  the  sands  of  the  Sacramento— seeds  of  truth,  which 
they  in  their  turn  have  scattered  only  to  be  reproduced  in  a  still 
more  glorious  form  in  regions  of  purity  and  light.     And  th.; 
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Yolumes  which  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers  are  a  treasurj 
of  thought^  theological^  metaphysical^  and  polemic,  which  many 
a  diligent  student  will  open  m  years  to  come,  and  find  himself 
refreshed,  enlightened,  and  invigorated. 

We  shall  return  to  the  preliminary  matter,  purposing,  naean- 
time,  to  put  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  possess  these 
volumes  into  direct  contact  with  the  opinions  of  Jjt,  Payne  on 
some  of  the  subjects  which  are  at  present  agitating  the  public 
mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  reply  to  Umne's  nmoos 
argument  against  miracles  more  convincing,  and  at  the  same 
time  popular,  than  the  following : — 

*  But  though  we  should  discard  the  atheistical  opinion  that  mirmcles 
are  beyond  the  power  of  God,  or  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  too  sacred 
to  be  suspended  even  by  their  Author,  so  that  every  miracnious  report 
ought  at  once  to  be  rejected,  it  is  still  objected  that  no  accumulatiflo  of 
testimony  will  justify  us  in  admitting  such  a  report.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated objection  of  Hume.  *'  Experience,**  says  he, "  is  our  only  guide 
in  judging  of  matters  of  fact ;  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature ;  a  firm  and  invariable  experience  has  established  these  laws ; 
and  therefore,  experience  has  furnished  us  with  proof  against  a  miracle, 
stronger  than  any  which  can  be  brought  to  support  it  by  testimony.** 
I  agree  with  the  writer  quoted  a  short  time  ago  PDr.  Channing],  that 
**  infidelity  has  seldom  forged  a  weaker  weapon  than  this  argiunent  of 
Hume ;"  and  that  it  would  not  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  from  the 
name  of  its  author.  Yet,  as  it  is  well  known,  and  may  do  mischief  to 
those  who  cannot  unravel  the  sophistries  of  this  writer,  I  will  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  it. 

*  1.  Wc  might  except  against  the  statement,  that  we  can  only  judge 
of  the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  by  experience.  On  this,  however,  I 
cannot  enlarge. 

*  2.  We  might  ask  him,  what  he  means  by  experience  ?  If  by  this 
term  he  intends  to  designate  our  own  personal  or  individual  experience, 
then  must  we,  in  addition  to  miracles,  reject  ten  thousand  facts  which 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny.  We  must  maintain  tbat  the  sun  is 
never  vertical  between  the  tropics ;  and  that  there  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  and  nights  in  the  year  at  the  poles — though  it  is 
demonstrable  that  there  can  be  but  one  of  each. 

*  If  by  experience  he  intended  to  denote  gensnU  or  univermd  experi- 
ence— the  experience  of  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  then  we 
answer,  that  experience  in  this  sense  is  not  against  a  miracle — that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  established  by  a  firm  and  invariable  experience ; 
for,  in  the  experience  of  many  thousands  (and  Mr.  Hume  cannot  deny 
this,  without  the  most  flagrant  assumption  of  the  very  point  in  dispute;, 
the  laws  of  nature  have  l)een  actually  suspended ;  so  that  the  fact  of 
occasional  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  as  really  established 
by  experience,  as  the  fact  of  the  general  observation  of  those  laws. 

*  Further,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Hume  how  lie  hiis  piined  the  know. 
It'<igp  of  experience  in  this  extended  sense*  of  the  term  ?     How  he  has 
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ascertained  what  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  experience  of  all  men  in  all 
ages  and  countries?  He  can  only  reply,  By  testimony.  So  that 
testimony  must  be  believed,  before  he  can  obtain  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perience ;  and  yet  such  is  the  gross  contradiction  in  which  he  involves 
himself-— experience  is  to  guide  us  whether  to  believe  the  testimony  or 
not;  I.e.,  the  cause  must  mrst  produce  the  effect,  then  the  effect  is  to 
decide  whether  the  cause  shall  exist!  It  is  some  consolation  to 
recollect  that  this  is  the  reasoning,  not  of  a  Christian,  but  of  an  infidel. 
*  Further ;  to  say  nothing  more  at  present  of  the  hocus  pocus  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Hume  gains  his  knowledge  of  experience,  we  might  ask 
him  whether  he  can  possibly  persuade  himself  that  he  b  acquainted 
with  the  experience  of  all  men  in  the  world,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
in  reference  to  any  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  was  contrary  to  his 
experience,  we  admit,  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life  again- 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  conversed 
—contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  of  the  men  of  whom  he  had  ever 
heard.  But  had  Mr.  Hume  conversed  with  all  the  men  in  the  world  ? 
Had  he  received  information  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  ?  Was  there 
not  a  single  being  with  whose  experience  Mr.  Hume  was  not  ac- 
quainted ?  Now  if  there  were  one,  that  individual— for  aught  that 
Mr.  Hume  could  know  or  say  to  the  contrary — might  have  had  ex- 
perience of  a  miracle ;  the  experience  of  that  individual  might  establish 
the  possibility  of  a  miracle.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attribute  of  omni- 
science is  requisite  to  the  knowledge  of  experience  in  that  sense  of  the 
term  which  can  alone  support  Mr.  Hume's  argument ;  for  if  it  be  any 
thing  short  of  what  it  professes  to  be — firm  and  imalterable,  i,e.  the 
experience  of  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  it  cannot  justify  any 
one,  even  on  Mr.  Hume's  principles,  in  rejecting  testimony  in  support 
of  a  fact,  which  may  be  in  harmony  ^vith  the  experience  of  multitudes, 
though  we,  in  our  ignorance,  know  it  not.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  371 — 378. 

We  commend  to  the  modern  school  of  anti-supernaturalists 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  argument  in  the  lecture  from 
which  we  have  quoted.  The  disciples  of  that  school  will  find 
in  these  pages  abundant  evidence  that  they  have  much  to  learn 
before  the  world  gives  them  credit  for  a  monopoly  of  reason ; 
and  that  their  frequent  indictment,  both  by  assertion  and  impli- 
cation, of  Christianity  as  a  system  which  throws  a  cloud  around 
the  human  understanding,  and  demands  the  surrender  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  as  the  condition  of  faith,  is  wholly  unsupported. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  George 
Payne  was  not  a  man  to  assume  a  premiss  without  investigation. 
He  takes  nothing  for  granted.  With  a  power  of  analysis  rarely 
surpassed,  he  subjected  every  proposition,  metaphysical  or 
theological,  to  the  severest  inspection.  By  a  process  of 
anatomy,  for  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished,  combined  with 
a  perseverance  which  no  difficulty  could  overcome,  he  reduced 
every  theory  that  lay  in  his  path  to  its  constituent  parts,  and 
rested  not  until  he  was  satisfied  either  of  its  truth  or  falsehood. 
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It  has,  indeed^  been  alleged,  that  he  carried  this  mental  tendency 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  style  of  his  prelections  some- 
what cold  and  uninviting.  This  mental  trait,  however,  warrants 
the  notion  that,  if  either  the  miracles  or  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
were  false.  Dr.  Payne  was  eminently  fitted  to  detect  the 
imposture.  Surely  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  are  labouring  to  destroy  all  the  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, how  it  comes  to  pass  that  some  of  the  clearest  intellects 
and  most  profound  thinkers  that  England  has  produced,  haYC 
devoted  their  best  years  to  *  Christian  theology,'  and  yet,  with 
one  voice,  have  declared  the  Bible  to  be,  '  in  deed  and  m  truth/ 
a  revelation  from  God  ?  Nor  is  the  unanimity  of  their  verdict 
affected  by  variety  of  opinion  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  with  their  respective  sub- 
divisions, have  been  represented  in  this  court  of  inquiry  by 
'  representative  men,'  whose  names  are  venerated  in  every  region 
wh(!re  a  Christian  literature  has  found  its  way. 

But,  in  view  of  this  class  of  objectors,  we  go  a  step  further, 
and  submit  that  Christianity,  so  far  from  darkening  or  enfeebling 
the  intellectual  powers,  is  the  '  true  light '  which  illumines  and 
invigorates  them.  Its  value  in  this  respect  may  bo  briefly 
tested.  Whatever  tends  to  divorce  man  from  the  dominion  of 
his  mere  instinctS;  to  make  him  recognise  the  superior  claims  of 
his  intellectual  nature,  and  to  induce  self-respect,  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  power  which  it  possesses  to  effect  all  this.  The 
means  are  valuable,  on  account  of,  and  because  in  harmony  with, 
the  desired  end.  Now,  if  Christianity  clearly  avows  it  as  its 
purpose  thus  to  elevate  man,  to  control  his  wayward  and 
degrading  passions,  and  to  forward  the  true  interests  of  indivi- 
duals witnout  detriment  to  those  of  others,  why  should  any  class, 
])rofessing  anxiety  for  the  elevation  of  their  species,  turn  awav 
with  gestures  of  impatience  when  the  aid  of  Christianity  is 
offered  to  realize  the  end  M-hich  they  desire?  If  it  can  be  shoMm 
that  Christianity  contains  principles  which  are  inimical  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  then,  of  course,  it  clashes 
with  the  progress  of  the  race ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  examined  the  matter,  that  il 
contains  tne  purest  morals,  and  presents  the  most  sublime 
motives  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  that  it  encourages  the 
student  to  acquire  elevating  knowledge,  and  in  no  instance  pro- 
hibits investigation  into  any  subject  fitted  to  make  men  wise, 
then  it  is  entitled  to  the  suffrage  of  all  who  would  either  rise 
themselves,  or  aid  others  to  rise  in  the  Fcale  of  morality  and 
wisdom.  It  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  first  among  educational 
agencies.  It  \b  the  most  powerful  and  ^ucce^^♦ful  teacher  which 
the  world  po^se^^es.     It  has  j)cnctrattii  tli«.»>t   rcti{>se>  of  dark- 
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ness  which  no  other  educational  agency  could  reach^  and  has 
conveyed  information  to  which  no  other  system  even  pretends. 

Another  ^eat  question  of  the  day  relates  to  the  union  of  the 
Church  wim  the  State;  and  every  man  who  gives  the  least 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  society  at  this  moment^  must 
admit  that  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  sect  or  party^  but  one  of 
absorbing  national  importance.  It  will  soon  be  translated  from 
the  platform  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  to  the  minis- 
terial benches^  and  will  find  an  echo  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

'In  1834,*  says  Mr.  Pyer,  '  Dr.  Payne  published  a  pamphlet  of 
forty-seven  octavo  pages,  entitled,  "  The  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  calmly  considered,  in  reference  to  its  Probable  Influence  upon 
the  Cause  and  Progress  of  Evangelical  truth  in  this  Country."  Two 
editions  of  this  work  appeared ;  the  first  under  the  signature  of  a 
*'  Devonshire  Dissenter,"  and  the  other  with  his  own  name  attached. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  adverts  to  the  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  opinions  and  efibrts  of  Dissenters  on  the  great 
question  at  issue,  and  states,  very  fairly,  what  it  is  they  intend,  when 
they  plead  for  the  Separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  Thus  he 
places  the  matter  : — 

'  "  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  the  sentiments  of  an  individual  or  a  sect 
are  exhibited  with  perfect  correctness  by  one  who  endeavours  to  over- 
throw them.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  disposition  to  indulge  in 
misrepresentation,  the  medium  of  prejudice  through  which  he  views 
them,  afiecting  his  own  conception  of  their  nature  and  consequences, 
will  certainly,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  lead  him  to  present  them  in 
a  false  light  to  others.  The  Dissenters  of  this  country  do  not  wish  to 
think  that  their  opinions  have  been  intentionally  misrepresented ;  yet 
the  apparent  reluctance  with  which  our  explanations  have  been  received, 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  give— at  least,  to  the  more  prominent 
advocates  of  the  endowed  Chiu-ch— credit  for  the  possession  of  all  that 
candour  and  single-mindedness  with  which  a  controversy  so  important 
as  that  which  has  commenced  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters, 
shoidd  be  carried  on. 

*  "  From  the  press,  and  from  the  senate  of  our  country,  the  charge 
against  us  has  issued,  and  is  now  resounding  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  great  object  of  the  present  movement  is 
to  destroy  the  Established  Chiu-ch.  Our  reply,  in  eficct  at  least,  has  been, 
that  we  merely  wish  to  destroy  the  civil  Establishment  of  that  Church ; 
two  things  which  could  not  have  been  identified,  had  there  been  a  little 
more  candour,  or  a  little  more  discernment,  on  the  part  of  our  opponents. 
The  least  reflection  upon  the  two  preceding  forms  of  expression  cannot 
fail  to  bring  the  conviction  to  every  honest  mind,  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  thing  which  is  desired  to  be  destroyed,  is  the  Church ;  t,e.,  the 
Episcopalian  section  of  the  Church ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  not 
the  Chiurch,  but  its  alliance  with  the  State.  The  dissolution  of  the 
conjugal  union  between  two  individuals,  who  ought  not  to  have  formed 
it,  is  not,  surely,  the  destruction  of  the  female,  but  the  destruction  of  a 
relation  merely  in  which  she  had  stood,  or  had  been  supposed  to  stand. 
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to  the  other  party.  The  Church,  as  it  is  called  by  courtesy,  •.#.,  the 
Episcopalian  denomination,  is  now  the  spouse  of  the  State  (we  think 
she  ought  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ  oiUy) ;  our  anxiety  is  simply  to 
obtain  a  writ  of  divorce.  If  our  opponents  will  continue  to  represent 
this  as  a  desire  to  put  the  wife  to  death,  the  public  must  judge  whether 
the  defect  is  in  our  statements,  or  in  their  perceptions.'* ' — Mwmoir^ 
pp.  69,  70. 

Mr.  Pyer  characterises  this  pamphlet  as  terse,  vigorout,  and 
convincing,  and  yet  without  a  particle  of  bigotry,  or  a  sentence 
that  can  justly  give  offence.  He  adds,  '  The  Ajiti-6tate*church 
Association  could  not  do  a  better  seryice  to  the  cause  it  adyo- 
cates,  than  to  reprint  and  circulate  it  by  thousands.' 

The  great  yalue  of  these  yolumes,  howeyer,  is  that  which  is 
indicated  by  their  title — *  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.*  Our 
readers  need  no  information  respecting  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
author  of  *  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Election,  the  Atone- 
ment, Justification,  and  Regeneration.'  The  first  series,  extend- 
ing  to  thirteen  lectures,  is  aevoted  to  the  '  Divine  Existence  and 
Perfections.'  The  second,  embracing  six  lectures,  treats  of  the 
'  Divine  Unity,  and  the  Revealed  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The 
third,  discussed  in  seven  lectures,  is  entitled,  '  Tlie  Works  of 
God.'  The  fourth,  on  '  The  Redeemer  of  Man,'  extends  to  fbor^ 
teen  lectures.  And  the  fifth,  on  'Miscellaneous'  subjects,  is 
comprehended  in  eight  lectures. 

We  are  neither  prepared,  nor  called  on,  to  endorse  every 
opinion  advanced  in  this  work,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  express 
in  stronger  language  than  we  have  used  our  estimate  of  iti 
worth.  We  are  glad  to  discover  signs  of  an  increased  attention 
to  the  claims  of  systematic  theology.  Topical  discourses,  how« 
ever  valuable  in  themselves,  necessarily  present  the  truth  only 
in  fragments ; — ^the  coherence,  the  unity  of  the  Divine  mani- 
festation, cannot  be  thus  exhibited  to  the  hearer.  He  is  like  a 
man  ignorant  of  astronomy,  gazing  with  wonder  upon  the 
siderciu  heavens ;  but  who  knows  not  that  each  is  a  part  of  the 
stupendous  whole,  that  the  laws  of  harmony  and  subordination 
obtain  among  all  these  apparently  insulated  orbs,  and  unite  them 
in  one  great  fellowship — the  commonwealth  of  the  skies,  and  a 

Eortion  of  the  measureless  universe  of  (lod.  But,  whatever  may 
e  said  respecting  the  multitude  of  hearers,  a  well*fumishea 
instructor  of  others  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  must  study 
system,  if  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  magnifying  one  or  more 
doctrines  of  scripture  at  the  expense  of  others.  As  aU  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  so  all  scripture  should  be  searched, 
that  the  bearing  and  influence  of  one  portion  on  another  may  be 
apprehended,  and  when  apprehended,  exhibited  to  the  audience 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  righteousness  : — 
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'  QfloeraUy  Bpeaking,'  tays  Dr.  Payne,  in  the  Introductory  Lecture, 
*  the  fiu»lity  we  possess  in  communicating  what  we  know  to  others,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  our  own  knowledge.  What  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand, we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  clearly  and  fully  to  others,  and  to 
convey  to  them  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  imperfect  conception  of  any  subject  can  only  originate  a 
lame,  and  obscure,  and  feeble  exhibition  of  it.  Qive  but  to  the  teacher 
of  theology  a  perfect  comprehension  of  what  he  is  about,  and  I  will 
answer  for  his  making  his  way  to  the  understanding,  if  not  the 
consciences,  of  his  hearers.  Now,  to  study  theology  systematically, 
must,  on  these  principles,  aid  in  the  communication  of  truth.  A  careful 
comparison  of  apparently  conflicting  passages,  or  conflicting  doctrines, 
cannot  fail  to  give  us  a  more  definite,  and  clear,  and  accurate  con- 
cepton  of  their  meaning.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  loose  and  vague 
are  the  notions  entertained  by  many  men-*imd  many  preachers,  too— • 
with  reference  to  some  very  important  points  of  Divine  truth ;  and 
not  more  astonishing,  I  may  add,  than  disgraceful.  Ignorance  of  the 
important  principles  of  his  profession,  is  always  considered  disgraceful 
to  the  lawver  or  physician.  How  much  more  dishonourable  to  the 
theologian  f  And  this  prevalence  of  those  loose  and  vague  notions,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  I  am  disposed  to  trace,  in  a  considerable 
degree  at  least,  to  a  want  of  attention  to  theology  as  a  system.  ''A  good 
divine,"  says  one,  "  is  far  superior  to  a  mere  composer  of  sermons.  He 
will  have  a  greater  fulness  of  thought,  and  a  more  commanding  view  of 
his  subjects."  I  am  convinced,  also,  that  the  systematic  study  of  theology 
will  tend  to  give  a  vigour  and  firmness  to  your  statements  of  truth,  as 
much  removed  from  ofiensive  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  as  from 
weakness  and  hesitation  on  the  other.  Without  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  we  speak,  in  all  its  bearings 
and  connexions,  we  are  apt  to  get  into  a  most  offensive  and  ignorant 
dogmatism — floundering  on  from  one  contradiction  to  another,  pidling 
down  this  half  hour  that  which  we  built  up  the  preceding  one  ;  or  we 
should  be,  perhaps,  afraid,  on  the  other  hand,  of  opening  our  mouth, 
lest  the  second  breath  shotdd  gainsay  the  first,  and  convince  our 
hearers  that  their  teacher  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  a  minister  should  be  fully  sensible  of  what  he 
Is  about,  that  he  should  feel  hb  ground,  that  he  should  be  aware  of 
the  dangers  on  either  hand  of  him.  This  will  give  him,  though  a 
prudent,  a  firm  step.  He  will  not  be  obliged  to  be  impudent  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  empty ;  nor  hesitating,  to  show  that  he  is  not 
heedless  and  rash." ' 

We  conclude  by  a  word  or  two  about  the  preliminary  matter 
of  these  volumes.  The  editor  has  discharged  his  duty,  as  he 
tells  U8, '  as  a  labour  of  love.'  The  arrangement  indicates  care 
and  judgment  The  *  Memoir  *  by  the  ]Rev.  John  Pyer,  is  one 
of  the  most  prudent  pieces  of  biography  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  calm  and  truthful  description  of  the  history,  life, 
and  writings  of  a  deceased  friend.  You  see  the  man  before  you, 
just  as  he  was, — the  good  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  acute 
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metaphysician^  the  able  diviney  the  diligent  tutor^  the  foithful 
friend,  the  loving  husband  and  father,  the  humble  Christian, 
and  the  modest  man  ;  you  see,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
memoir,  *  The  good  Dr.  Payne  ! ' 

The  address  at  the  interment,  by  Dr.  Burder,  opens  with  a 
sentence  which  is  itself  a  memoir  of  the  noblest  kind :  *  Neyer 
did  I  follow  a  friend  to  the  CTave  with  a  deeper  persuaooD 
that  his  spirit  was  with  Christ,  than  I  feel  at  this  solemn  momeftt 
regarding  my  beloved  and  lamented  brother  !* 

The  paper  entitled  *  Reminiscences,'  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  is  bric»« 
but,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  is  needless  to  add,  valoab^ 
It  contains  some  interesting  correspondence,  on  one  or  two  ^ 
the  most  difficult  points  in  theology,  which  passed  between  tk^ 
two  friends  many  years  ago,  and  which  suggests  to  us  that  ^^ 
discipline  of  the  mmd  in  early  life,  by  habits  of  severe  and  c^^' 
tinned  thought,  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  future  eminent* 
wh(»thcr  in  the  field  of  general  literature,  or  in  that  most  glories  ^" 
of  all  fields—*  Christian  Theology.' 


Art.  VII.-^*Siwai' and  Golgotha;  a  Journey  in  the  East.  By  Frederic-^ 
Adolph  Strauss.  Translated  from  the  Qerman.  With  an  Intro  ^ 
duction,  by  Henry  Stcbbing,  D.D.,  &c.  16mo,  pp.  390.  Londoo  ^ 
James  Blackwood.     1849. 

We  hail  with  sincere  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  volume* 
from  the  pen  of  the  amiable  and  pious  licentiate  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  This  Dr.  Strauss  is  the  very  antipodc  of 
David  Strauss,  the  author  of  '  Lcben  Jesu,*  with  whom  he  has 
nothing  in  common  except  his  name.  Tlie  author^  Strauss,  was 
fitted  for  his  task  by  unassuming  and  heartfelt  devotion,  deep 
theological  and  scriptural  knowledge,  childlike  simplicity,  and, 
above  all,  by  that  faith  in  Christ  which  is  the  result  of  deep 
conviction. 

^  Sinai  and  Golgotha,'  as  one  might  almost  infer  from  the 
title,  appeals  rather  to  tlie  heart  than  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
written  for  our  instruction  and  improvement,  and  describes  the 
localities  where  the  most  stupendous  events  have  taken  place 
which  could  possibly  engage  man's  reverential  attention,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  by  eye-witnesses. 

The  motives  of  his  jouniey,  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
his  description,  arc  lliu.-  unfolded  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  hi«>  Preface: — 
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*  My  journey  in  the  East  has  served  as  an  additional  corroboration  to 
my  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Word.  Could  I  visit  the  spots  which, 
from  the  theatre  of  the  sacred  history,  corresponded  in  the  minutest 
particulars  to  the  statements  of  Scripture-— could  I  observe  the  manners 
of  the  people,  which  have  there  undergone  but  little  alteration  during 
the  course  of  centuries— could  I  witness  in  the  condition  of  those 
countries,  and  in  the  history  of  those  nations,  the  wonderful  fulfilment 
of  prophetic  declaration — I  should,  I  believed,  apprehend  more  forcibly 
than  ever  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God. 

*  Thoughts  such  as  these  connected  with  the  East,  suggest  the 
inquiry.  What  is  the  present  state  of  religion  there;  what  are  the 
operations  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  what  is  now  proclaimed 
of  that  Word  of  God  once  revealed  in  that  land,  but  now  fading  in 
obscurity  ?  The  information  on  both  these  points,  acquired  by  this 
journey,  will  be  presented  in  the  following  pages.  May  the  Lord 
bless  ihem  to  the  strengthening  of  faith,  and  the  promotion  of  active 
love 

*  The  emotions  I  experienced  in  these  most  consecrated  spots  are 
connected  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and  are  the  most  precious 
results  of  the  journey.  Such  feelings  cannot  be  commimicatcd,  but 
every  one  will  enter  into  them — ^for  Sinai  and  Golgotha  are  the 
mountains  from  whence  our  help  hath  come.* 

Divided  into  six  parts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  names : 
Greece — Egypt — Sinai— Jerusalem — The  Promised  Land — The 
Betam  Home — the  whole  embraces  forty-three  subjects,  each  of 
which  forms  a  separate  chapter. 

The  first  thing  which  arrests  attention  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  is  the  ease  and  manly  freedom  with  which  each  statement 
is  made,  and  the  objects  and  circumstances  are  treated  of. 
Every  sentence  bears  proof  to  the  author's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  satmr  fairs.  We  don't  find  a  single  idea  too  many, 
nor  a  word  with  which  we  could  dispense.  The  whole  is  a  well- 
conceived  and  highly-finished  picture  of  Eastern  life,  given  in 
lively  but  truthful  colours.  What  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
book,  are  the  frequent  bursts  of  enthusiasm  in  which  the  author 
breaks  forth ;  and  which  is  in  itself  so  natural,  that  the  reader 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  him.  We  honestly  confess,  that, 
having  ourselves  seen,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  some 
of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  God's  creation,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  ecstasy  and  delight  with  which  our  author  dwells 
on  the  sacred  spots  he  has  visited  in  the  course  of  his  very 
interesting  journey. 

To  give  a  connected  account  of  what  Dr.  Strauss  saw  and 
experienced  in  the  East,  is  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this 
article.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  present  some  detached 
and  unconnected  extracts,  in  illustration  of  what  we  have  said. 

Among    the   ecclesiastical    institutions   little  known    in  this 
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coantry,  is  the  Greek  Church,  which,  until  very  lately,  has  scarcely 
so  much  as  excited  the  attention  of  our  best  and  most  studious 
men.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Curson  has  recently  brought  it  before  the 
learned  world ;  but  even  he  has  treated  the  matter  in  a  rather 
one-sided,  we  might  almost  say  superficial,  manner.  Yet  what 
is  the  account  the  learned  Doctor  gives  of  this  branch  of  the 
Church  ?— 

*  Let  us  now  turn,'  he  says,  *  from  the  impressions  produced  upoa 
our  minds  by  the  city  of  Athens,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Gieek 
Church :  and,  first,  we  must  glance  backward  to  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Ghreek  language  was  that  most  in  use  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  For  this  reason,  the  Gbspeli  and  Epistles 
were  written  in  it.  But  when  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land 
were  passed,  and  the  apostolic  churches  became  more  extended,  each 
congregation  worshipped  in  its  mother  tongue,  and  thus  introduced 
the  use  of  many  languages  into  the  one  Christian  Church.  In  the 
West,  the  Latin  tongue  was  used;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  consisted,  at  first,  only  in  this 
difference  of  language,  but  it  soon  extended  to  other  points— so 
that  both  Churches  began  to  modify  their  doctrines  and  worship 
according  to  their  respectiye  peculiarities. 

*  These  diversities  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine ;  when,  by 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were 
considerably  enlarged,  and  a  form  of  government  was  given  it  by  tht 
Emperor,  who  instructed  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  hold  a 
common  assembly.  Here  the  more  sober  and  sensible  character  of 
the  West  often  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  lively,  iinpressible 
spirit  of  the  East ;  and,  in  the  discussion  respecting  Christian  doctrinfls, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Western  Church  (by  means  of  great  determina- 
tion) often  obtained  the  victory  over  the  wavering  Greeks,  sad 
preserved  a  greater  uniformity  than  the  latter,  among  whom  manj 
sects  arose,  following  this  or  that  strange  doctrine— as  the  Coptic, 
Armenian,  or  Nestorian. 

*  The  difference  between  the  Churches  became  at  length  so  great. 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  union  almost  ceued  to  exist ; 
and,  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  czcommumcated  each  other  at  the  same  time.  Since 
that  period,  the  Churches  have  maintained  a  bitter  hatred  towards  one 
another,  each  asserting  itself  to  hold  the  orthodox  Catholic  fiaith.  It 
appears  that  the  Greek  Church  numbers  about  seventy  millions,  and 
the  Roman,  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  of  adherents.  The  Pope 
has,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  subjecting  to  his  authority  several 
Greek  churches;  these  are  now  called  Greek-Catholic,  while  the 
others  style  themselves  Greek-Orthodoz. 

'  With  respect  to  the  teaching  of  this  Church,  its  compendium  of 
doctrine  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  by  John 
Damascenus,  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  and 
is  entitled,  ''  Explanation  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.'*  To  this  the  Greek 
Church  has  adhered ;  and,  while  in  the  West,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood*8 
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Spirit,  great  light  has  been  obtained  on  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (although  many  deviations  from  the  right  way  have  also 
been  permitted  to  creep  in),  the  Qreek  Church  retains  its  original 
constitution.  Its  principles  approximate  nearer  to  the  Protestant  faith 
than  do  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  has  been  less  decided 
in  its  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  If  it  accepts 
the  seven  sacraments,  it  rejects  the  theory  of  purgatory.  The  Holy 
Sacrament  is  administered  in  both  kinds;  and  a  spoon  of  wine  is 
presented  to  the  communicant,  containing  a  piece  of  broken  bread. 
One  singular  custom  prevalent  among  them  is,  that  little  children  are 
admitted  after  baptism  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  manifestly  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  apostle,  who  enjoins  self-examination 
previous  to  the  Communion.  The  marriage  of  the  lower  grade  of 
priests  is  permitted ;  the  higher  ranks  of  ecclesiastics  alone  being  pro- 
nibited  firom  entering  into  the  congug^al  state.  But,  much  as  the 
Ghreek  Church  resembles  the  Protestant  in  some  particulars,  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  does  not  possess  that  authority  which  belongs  to  it,  and 
an  individual  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  is  almost  unknown. 

*  The  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  were  owing  partly 
to  the  general  decline  of  the  Eastern  power ;  but  principally  to  the 
severe  and  widely  extended  sway  of  me  Mahomedans,  by  whom  the 
Ghreek  Christians  were  continually  confined  within  narrower  bounds. 
A  want  of  spiritual  cultivation,  almost  beyond  conception,  was  the 
residt ;  preaching  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse,  until  it  was  at  length 
completely  abandoned  ;  and  the  beautiful  liturgy,  which  the  early 
Church  had  left  to  succeeding  generations  as  an  inimitable  inheritance, 
became  incomprehensible  to  &  people,  whose  language  had  under- 
gone considerable  alteration. 

*  The  poor  people  sank  into  gross  superstition ;  and  adopted  a 
worship  of  the  saints  and  their  images,  more  degrading  than  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  Romish  Church  itself. 

*  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Ghreek  Church.  Nothing  but  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  land  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  accompanied  by  a  great  political 
agitation,  has  been  sufficient  to  arouse  it  from  its  sleep  of  centuries. 
'Diis  has  been  facilitated  by  its  withdrawal  from  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  its  placing  itself,  after  the  model  of 
the  Russian-Greek  Church,  in  the  hands  of  a  holy  synod;  which 
assembles  at  stated  periods  for  the  arrangement  of  afiairs,  and  is 
represented  by  a  settled  committee.  Reformatory  regulations  will 
doubtless  follow  this  independency. 

*  A  theological  faculty  has  lately  been  instituted  by  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  three  professors  have  been  nominated — Pharmakides, 
liisaili,  and  Eotogonis.  We  found  in  these  men,  a  right  cheering 
acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  modem  theological  literature,  and  a 
lively  interest  in  science,  united  with  a  determined  adherence  to  the 
old  doctrines  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

*  If  we  look  back  upon  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Ghreece,  we 
must  be  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  advancing  in  it ; 
and  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  other  Greek  Churches  which  have 
obstructed  the  advancement  of  the  sister  Church,  afford  little  hope  of 
improvement  amongst  themselves.' — Pp.  14—22. 
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The  voyage  up  the  Nile^  which  we  subjoin,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  graphic  and  interesting  chapters  in  which  the  admirable 
book  before  us  abounds.  It  acquaints  us  with  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  modem  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  in 
no  small  degree  calculated  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  in  these  portions  of  holy  writ. 

After  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  tne  Coptic  Church  as 
it  exists  in  Egypt,  the  learned  traveller  says : — 

*  We  became  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  Coptic  Church  on  our 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  which  we  soon  commenced,  as,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  water  and  the  extent  of  the  inundations,  we  were 
advised  to  delay  our  visit  to  the  great  Pyramids.  For  the  first  time  we 
now  began  to  feel  ourselves  removed  from  European  civilization.  .  .  . 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  December,  we  entered  our  boat. 
Besides  a  covered  saloon,  it  contained  tu'o  cabins ;  one  appropriated  to 
our  baggage,  while  in  the  other,  two  broad  divans  served  as  beds  by 
night,  and  as  sofas  by  day.  Two  high  sails  were  fastened  to  the  long 
mast,  and  from  one  of  them  waved  our  own  black  and  white  Pnusian 
flag.  The  wind  was  still,  and  some  of  the  men  began  to  pidl  the  boat;  we 
often  proceeded  through  the  sand ;  or,  being  carried  over  by  the  force  of 
the  current  to  the  opposite  side,  were  sometimes  driven  back  in  a  few 
minutes  to  a  distance  which  it  was  not  easy  to  recover.  At  the  helm 
we  often  heard  the  lively  song  of  the  sailors,  who  were  of  ^'arious 
shades  of  colour,  ftom  the  clearest  brown  to  the  darkest  black.  The 
others  answered  the  song  in  a  merry  choir.  The  subject  of  it  was 
generally  a  religious  one,  for  prayer  and  expressions  of  devotion  make 
up  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  an  Arab.  A  breeze  soon  sprung  up,  and 
our  large  sails  carried  the  boat  swiftly  through  the  rapid  stream. 

*  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  books,  to  prepare  us  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  Nile,  but  the  multitude  of  new  sights  and  new  in- 
prcssions  prevented  us  from  reading.  Boats,  announced  by  the  loud 
call  of  the  sailors,  were  fiying  by  us  every  moment ;  a  glance  w  as  cast 
at  the  fiag,  to  see  whether  people  of  the  country  or  acquaintances  ap* 
preached.  The  llais,  and  the  drn^onian,  greeted  their  comrades,  and 
each  communicated,  in  a  few  words,  the  length  and  object  of  the 
voyage,  and  in  a  short  time  all  sounds  became  incomprehensible :  or 
they  succeeded,  by  means  of  fast  sailing,  to  overtake  a  boat,  with 
which  a  race  was  commenced,  lasting  for  some  hours,  or  even  the 
whole  day. 

*  looking  towards  the  shore,  a  caravan  is  seen  slowly  advanchig ;  a 
dromedary  hastens  by ;  it  is  the  post  of  the  pasha,  which  regularly 
travels  to  Upper  Egypt.  I^arge  droves  of  cattle  are  being  driven 
towards  Cairo,  though  scarcely  the  half  arrive  theie.  Palm  sroves  in 
the  distance  indicate  a  village  or  a  town,  built  under  their  shade.  The 
women  fill  their  large  stone  pitchers  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and« 
lightly  placing  them  on  their  heads,  bear  them  gracefully  to  their 
homes,  carefully  concealing  tlicir  faces  from  the  passer-by.  Again, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  an  Kgj'ptian,  who.  by  means  of  water- wheels. 
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m  tlie  sweat  of  his  brow,  *'  waters  the  land  with  his  foot/**  or  goads 
on  the  oxen  and  asses  who  draw  the  wheels.  If  the  zeal  of  the  steers- 
men or  sailors  flag,  they  must  be  urged  forward  by  a  small  present  of 
tobacco,  or  the  promise  of  a  fee,  or  backshish.  Suddenly  the  boat  stops, 
for  the  constant  yariations  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  floating 
■and,  often  cause  the  best  navigator  to  be  at  fault.  The  men  spring 
into  the  water,  and  soon  succeed  in  making  the  yessel  free  again. 
When  Sunday  came,  we  held  a  service,  singing  the  same  choruses,  and 
joining  our  prayers  to  those  of  the  churches  in  the  fatherland.  The 
erening,  with  its  glorious  sunset,  brought  us  some  delightful  hours. 
Short  would  be  such  a  life  in  communion  with  a  friend  of  the  heart ; 
and  this  quiet  intercourse  had  an  additional  charm  for  me,  after  the 
scenes  of  unusual  activity  in  which  I  had  been  engaged  during  the 
past  year. 

*  Chi  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  the  merry  songs  of  the  festival-eve 
announced  the  great  Bairam.  Our  sailors  would  not  rest  the  next 
morning,  until,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  we  had  bought 
a  lamb,  which  was  made  ready  for  the  evening.  At  noon  we  arrived  at 
Manfalnt,  and  the  loud  sound  of  drum  and  flfe  proclaimed  from  far  the 
featival-day.  Going  on  shore,  we  found  the  people  hurrying  through 
the  atreets  to  the  bazaar,  where  every  one  was  buying  something  in 
himour  of  the  feast.  Into  whatever  house  we  looked,  the  inhabitants 
seemed  busy  in  the  preparation  of  the  lamb.  A  woman  came  out  from 
one  habitation  with  a  basin  containing  the  blood  of  the  slain  lamb, 
which  she  first  sprinkled  with  her  hand  on  the  door-posts,  and  then 
poured  the  remainder  on  the  door  ;  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  sprin- 
kling  of  the  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  on  Israers  departure  from  Egypt. 
But  no  farther  connexion  could  we  trace  between  them.' — P.  60. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  anxious  to  know  something 
respecting  the  present  state  of  the  two  mountains  *  from  whence 
our  help  hath  come' — Sinai  and  Golgotha^  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre— ^will  find  their  wishes  gratified  in  the  few  extracts  we  here 
give,  and  which  are  worded  in  a  very  felicitous  and  scientific 
manner,  by  one  of  the  ablest  minds  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  with.     In  allusion  to  Sinai,  Dr.  Strauss  says  : — 

*  The  mountain  ruggedly  descends  two  thousand  feet ;  presenting, 
first,  a  series  of  low  lulls,  and  then  a  broad  plain,  which  is  of  an  amphi- 
theatrical  form,  and  served  as  a  place  of  encampment  for  the  children 
of  Israel.  They  gazed  upon  the  mountain  towering  above  them,  like 
a  gigantic  altar.  Yes — it  stands  there  like  an  altar  in  the  holiest  of  all ; 
the  rocky  summits  encompassing  it  like  the  choir  of  a  majestic  cathe- 
dral, and  the  blue  heaven  forming  its  vaulted  roof.  A  sanctuary  uf 
God !  All  traces  of  a  human  hand  are  far  removed.  No  bird  sails 
through  the  air— no  blade  of  grass  is  on  the  rocks !  The  sky,  the 
rocks,  and  the  sea,  stand  the  only  witnesses  to  the  creating  power  of 
that  Almighty  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  .  .  . 

'  With  such  feelings,  we  read  upon  the  summit  of  Sinai  the  Ten  Com- 

•  Deut.  ii.  10. 
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mandments  in  the  original  tongue^the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
wonderfully  corresponcQng  to  their  strength  and  simple  sabumity.  The 
words  penetrated  our  hearts ;  and  we  seemed  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud.  It 
was  Saturday  evening — Sabbath-day.  Perfect  rest  reigned  over  ihe 
face  of  nature,  and  no  trace  of  animation  was  visible.  We  felt  irreab- 
tibly  raised  to  a  state  of  holy  Sabbath  repose.  We  stood  upon  the  spot 
which  the  three  great  religions  of  the  earth,  which  confess  one  true 
God,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  human  race,  have  looked  with  vene- 
ration. Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  Christians,  here  worship  the  Omni- 
potent, their  God.'— Pp.  121—124. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  remarks  without  being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  they  embody,  with  the  Tastness  of  the 
subject  they  embrace,  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  a  God-inspired 
faith  which  pervades  the  whole.  Truly  blessed  are  they  who  can 
think,  and  feel,  and  speak  as  does  the  pious  licentiate  of  theology! 
Theirs  is  that  happiness  and  peace  wnich  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, and  is  the  portion  only  of  the  children  of  God. 

Among  the  learned,  but  chiefly  among  those  who  haTe  yiuted 
the  Holy  Land,  many  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  identity 
of  those  localities  of  wnich  mention  is  made  in  the  NewTestamest, 
and  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  tradition.  Ab  there 
are  but  few  authorities  to  assist  the  inquirer  in  unravelling  this 
entangled  subject,  doubt  has,  of  course,  arisen,  and  the  opmioos 
hazarded  have  been  various.  Respecting  the  Sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  Dr.  Strauss  remarks : — 

'  Many  disputes  have  lately  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  really  the  grave  of  Christ,  and  whether  the  spot  shown  as  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion  is  really  Golgotha.  Some  have  denied  as  strenuously  as 
others  have  affirmed  it.  But  if  the  precise  historical  authentication  of 
the  spot  has  not  been  proved,  much  less  has  convincine  evidence 
against  their  genuineness  been  produced ;  and  as  a  probabinty  of  their 
authenticity  remains  after  the  closest  scientific  investigation,  we  rea£ly 
follow  the  almost  uninterruptedly  transmitted  tradition  since  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  recognise  in  these  holy  spots  Golgotha  and  the 
Saviour's  grave.  The  fact  of  their  now  Ijring  within  the  town  does  not 
present  the  shadow  of  an  objection,  since  Herod  Agrippa,  ten  jsan 
after  Christ's  death,  first  enclosed  Golgotha  within  the  city,  it  having 
been  previously  situated  without  the  first  and  second  walb  ;  and  that 
both  the  spots  have  been  included  in  one  church  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  is  not  surprising,  since,  according  to  the  Scriptures,*  the 
garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca  was  "  in  the  place  where  he  was  cmci* 
fied  ;*'  besides  which,  the  towns  of  the  ancients  were  not  ao  widely 
extended  as  our  modem  ideas  lead  uk  to  ima^nne  :  and,  indeed,  decided 
cause  must  be  shown  tn  the  Christian  Church,  ere  places  can  be  taken 

•  John  xiz.  41.  42. 
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of  the  love  of  Him  who  died  *  the  just  for  the  unjust/  it  pre- 
pared these  children  of  the  sea  to  resist  the  fascinations  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  Popery,  when  it  was  introduced  among 
them,  accompanied  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  notorious  Du 
Petit  Thouars,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Artemise — Com- 
modore La  Place ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  of  their  friends,  this  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Foiled  and  disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  Mariolatry,  and  the 
worship  of  wafers  and  of  images,  and  of  dead  men,  by  the  Bible- 
reading  Tahitians,  they  vent  their  spleen  by  pouring  into  the 
public  ear  the  foulest  accusations  against  the  ^  bigoted  and 
ignorant '  Britons,  who  taught  the  Tahitians  and  the  natives  of 
other  islands  to  read  *  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.' 

If,  however,  Mr.  Melville  acknowledges  the  missionaries  to 
have  done  this,  and,  in  addition,  to  have  established  churches 
and  schools,  he  takes  care  to  balance  the  admission  by  declaring 
that  they  have  injudiciously  intermeddled  in  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  natives ;  and  he  quotes  Kotzebue  to  prove  that 
they  have  given  them  '  a  religion  that  forbids  every  innocent 
pleasure,  cramps  and  annihilates  every  mental  power ^  and  is  a 
libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity — a  religion  that  has 
given  birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  hatred,  to  all  other 
modes  of  faith.'  Mr.  Melville,  by  quoting  this  precious  mar- 
ceau,  endorses  it ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  said  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  religion  contained  in  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  substantially  taught  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe !  That  Kotzebue,  a  Russian, 
and  a  disciple  of  that  miserable  conglomeration  of  absurdities — 
the  Greek  Church,  should  speak  thus,  we  can  easily  under- 
^  stand.  We  should  as  soon  expect  him,  or  any  other  instrument 
*  of  despotism,  to  eulogize  constitutional  liberty,  the  right  of 
public  speaking,  or  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  that  he  should 
understand,  or  value,  liberty  of  conscience,  resistance  to  Jesuitism 
If  and  priestcraft,  or  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity. What  we  are  surprised  at  is,  the  unblushing  and  un- 
faltering audacity  manifested  in  quoting  this  passage  as  an 
honest  description  of  the  result  of  missionary  labours  m  Tahiti. 
And  its  adoption  by  Mr.  Melville  not  only  unmasks  his  true 
character,  but  prepares  us  for  his  affirmation,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  members  of  the  native  churches  must  be  ascribed,  *  not  to 
appeals  to  the  reason,'  but  to  '  authority,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
exerted  through  the  chiefs,  and  prompted  by  the  hope  of  some 
worldly  benefit,^ 

But  this  is  not  all.     What  Mr.  Melville  does,  he  does  tho- 
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roughly.  He  gives  not  an  outline,  but  a  carefully  drawn 
picture.  Not  content  with  general  statements  such  as  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  descends  to  particulars,  and  repeats  the? 
assertions  of  the  organs  of  Catholicism  respecting  the  share  which 
the  English  missionaries  took  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit<i, 
Laval  and  Caret,  from  Tahiti.     He  says, — 

'  Now,  that  the  resident  English  missionaries  authorized  the  banish- 
ment of  these  priests,  is  a  fact  undenied  by  themselves.  I  was  also 
informed  that,  by  their  inflammatory  harangues,  they  instigated  the 
riots  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  the  schooner.' — P.  91. 

'  Melancholy  as  such  an  example  of  intolerance  must  appear  on  the 
part  of  Protestant  missionaries,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  flagrant  one,  which  might  be  presented.* — P.  92. 

Melancholy  indeed,  say  we,  if  it  were  true ;  happily,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  these  examples  of 

*  Protestant  intolerance*  to  the  fertile  brain  of  the  author  of 
'  Omoo.'  But  ho  coolly  aflBrras  that  the  missionaries  *  never 
denied  the  charge'  which  he  alleges  against  them.  Did  they  not  i 
We  wonder  where  Mr.  Melville  got  his  information.  Did  he 
ever  read  the  documents  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1843  ?  Did  he  know  any- 
thing of  the  *  Memorial*  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  public  meeting  of  the  '  supporters  and 
friends  of  Protestant  missions*  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  of  April  of  the  same  year  ?  Was  he  aware 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  1843,  when  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  declared  that  Hhe  missionaries  in  Tahiti  had  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  care  of  the 
British  Government  ? '  Did  Mr.  Melville  acquaint  himself  witli 
the  *  contradictions ' —  contradictions  fortified  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  island,  and  to  eye-witnesses — 
sent  forth  to  the  world  by  the  men  whom  he  asperses ;  and 
which  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  Protestant  journals  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Grejit  Britain  i  If  he,  icitA- 
out  inquirv,  has  again  tried  to  fasten  this  charge  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries by  saying  they  '  never  contradicted  it,*  where  is  his 
honesty  ?  But  if  acquainted  with  the  published  replies  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  ^lissionary 
Society,  what  must  we  say  of  his  unscrupulous  dishonesty  ? 

For  the  advantage  ol  this  gentleman,  who,  in  his  prefac^e, 
advertises  his  careful  observance  of  truth,  we  beg  to  inform  him 
that  his  friends  were  not  banished  by  the  authority  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, neither  did   they  excite  the  people  against  them  by 

*  inflammatory  speeches.'     The  simple  facts  are  these.     On  the 
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her— which,  by  the  hot  tears  of  innumerable  believers,  and  the  ex- 
iences  of  mercies  there  enjoyed  by  many  sorrowing  hearts,  are 

ciated  with  all  that  is  most  holy  and  consecrated  on  earth. 
•The  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 
lining  steeply  to  the  north  and  east.     It  properly  consists  of  three 
nt  chapels,  united  in  one  church.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  south 
t  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  to  the  west,  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 

to  the  east,  united  with  the  long  nave  of  the  Greek  C^turch,  is  the 

pel  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross.  .  .  . 

We  will  not  reason  about  the  traditions  respecting  other  places 

ide  Gblgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  devoted  to  the  edification  of 
i  devout ;  if  the  events  did  not  occur  on  the  very  spots,  they  must 
re  taken  place  a  few  paces  distant ;  and  the  pious  heart  will  wil- 
gly  be  reminded  by  visible  objects  of  the  transactions  these  holy 
ices  commemorate.  They  were  formerly  divided  between  eight  dif- 
ent  nations,  but  since  the  last  conflagration,  belong  almost  exclu- 
ely  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  left  the  Latin,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and 
nan  Christians,  only  a  few  spots  for  the  celebration  of  their  worship, 
e  Latins  call  their  chapel  that  of  the  Appearance,  because  here  the 
ttd  appeared  to  Mary  his  mother,  after  the  resurrection.  The  Arme- 
ns  possess  the  chapel  of  Helena ;  the  Copts  have  only  a  small  chapel 
the  west  of  the  grave ;  and  the  Syrian  Christians  another  xmder  the 
of  the  western  side  of  the  rotunda.  Several  of  the  monks  and 
of  the  four  nations  constantly  linger  about  the  church  for  the 
performance  of  the  service ;  and  many  of  the  pilgrims  spend 

le  days  and  nights  there,  a  custom  that  does  not  contribute  much  to 
e  external  cleanliness  and  dignity  of  the  church.  It  is  generally 
ut,  and  the  provisions  are  received  through  a  hole  ;  but  on  Sundays 
d  holidays  it  is  open  at  the  hours  of  service.  It  cannot,  unfortu- 
tely,  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  there  to  keep 
er ;  for  otherwise  the  contentions  of  the  Christians  would  be  still 
rcer  than  at  present.' — Pp.  187 — 191. 

Another  brief  extract,  and  we  have  done. 
In  reading  the  account  given  of  the  Bedouins,  their  manner  of 
^,&c.,  which,  as  far  as  correctness  is  concerned,  is  borne  out  by 
statements  of  other  recent  travellers,  the  learned  Tischendorff 
>ng  the  rest,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  some  remarks 
the  present  religious  state  of  that  singular  people,  which  well 
^e  the  attention  of  our  missionary  socieries  : — 

*  Their  religion,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  '  is  very  simple ;  they,  indeed,  call 
iemselves  Mohammedans,  but  very  few  keep  the  fasts,  or  make  pil- 
kges  to  Mecca.     The  Koran  is  almost  unknown;  and  mosques 
ty  have  none.     Their  religion  has  remained  the  same  as  it  was  at  the 
of  Abraham  ;  it  is  faith  in  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth — who 
enthroned  in  heaven,  and  from  whom  every  good  gift  comes.     They 
to  obtain  his  favour  by  strict  rectitude,  until  he  calls  them  from 
ranks  of  the  living.    As  their  tenets  are  less  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
faith  than  those  of  many  other  nations,  it  would  be  easier  for  mis- 

o  2 
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sionaries  to  work  among  them ;  and  if  the  efforts  of  true  Christian  lore 
were  successful  in  arousing  them  from  their  reli^ous  indifference, 
which,  imhappily,  has  hitherto  been  entirely  unattemptcd,  they  would 
become  Hying,  earnest  members  of  the  Church.* — P.  135. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  ^  Sinai  and  Gok[otha'  is  a  work  of  no  common  order.  To 
convince  himself  of  this,  we  strongly  recommend  its  perusal ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  English  version  is  both  futhfiil  and  elegant, 
and  furnishes  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  the  translator. 


Abt.  YUl.—OaUUopte  of  Works   of  Anment    and    MMtwai  AH, 
exhibiUd  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     London.     1850. 

The  temporary  collection  recently  open  under  the  above  title,  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  of  a  character  previously  unknown  to 
England ;  and  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  exceecun^  precioiu- 
ness,  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  The  value  of  such  col- 
lections has  been  practically  recognised  in  almost  every  leading 
Continental  city.  By  the  English  Government  alone — above 
all  by  its  delegates,  whose  office  it  is  to  be  styled  '  Ihatees  *  of 
our  national  museums  and  galleries— has  this  value,  in  common 
with  so  much  else,  been  ignored.  One  exception  must  be  made, 
in  favour  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology — an  institution, 
into  the  management  of  which  more  vitality  and  common  sense 
have  been  infused,  than  into  that  of  any  of  its  fraternity.  Orna- 
mental art  as  connected  with  manufacture,  and  thus  with 
science,  is  here  partially  illustrated.  Espedallv  we  would 
notice  a  series  of  English  pottery,  recently  purcnased,  which 
will  be  accessible  when  the  museum  is  reopened  in  its  new  loca- 
tion in  Piccadilly.  Until  that  step  was  taken,  the  country  which 
has  so  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  this  branch  of  art- 
manufacture,  supplied  no  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  progress  of  such  manufacture.  The 
Museum  at  Sevres  was  tne  nearest  point  at  which  such  informa- 
tion  could  be  gained. 

Towards  a  comprehensive  practical  History  of  Art,  and  of 
Civilization  as  represented  by  Art,  in  those  remains  which  afford 
the  most  direct  and  suggestive  of  all  ethnographical  evidence, 
nothing  has  been  systematically  attempted.  1  ne  British  Museum, 
it  is  well  known,  has  been  formed  without  plan,  and  managed 
without  intelligence — too  common  a  case,  in  such  matters,  untor- 
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tunately,  with  us  English.  The  valuable  accumulations  it  contains 
have  been  mainly  the  result  of  accident — whether  chance  pur- 
chaseSy  or  miscellaneous  contributions  from  private  liberality. 
In  the  department  of  art  this  is  pre-eminently  illustrated.  Such 
material  in  this  direction  as  it  contains  is  at  once  special  and 
incomplete:  a  very  splendid  series  of  Etruscan  and  Greek 
pottery,  and  of  Greek  sculpture;  an  assemblage  of  Egyptian 
antiquities ;  a  recent  accession  from  Nineveh ;  while  the  remain- 
ing links  in  the  great  series  of  universal  history  are  left  altogether 
unrepresented,  with  some  few  fragmentary  exceptions. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
though  in  their  case  necessarily  restricted  by  its  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  unpaying  public,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  twofold:  in  supplying  facilities,  first,  for  im- 
pressing true  principles  on  the  designer ;  secondly,  for  enlarging 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.  High  credit  must  be  accorded  to 
that  more  intelligent  party  in  the  society,  who,  opposed,  we 
regret  to  state,  by  a  self-interested  and  mechanical  section  of  the 
members,  have,  among  other  good  works,  carried  out  the  above 
scheme  ;  with  the  co-operation  of  a  numerous  body  of  antiqua- 
rians and  collectors.  When  we  consider  the  impromptu  nature 
of  the  collection,  the  success  of  their  efforts  was  remarkable;  and 
also,  very  significant  evidence  of  the  vast  amount  of  artistic 
treasure  dispersed  through  private  cabinets  in  England. 

On  one  point,  we  have  a  serious  complaint  to  make :  the 
utter  absence  of  Method,  the  slovenly  neglect  of  rational 
sequence  in  the  arrangement.  As  a  result,  one  chief  benefit  of 
the  collection — its  historic  teaching — wajs,  for  the  general  public, 
lost.  The  *  Catalogue  *  is  systematic ;  based  upon  the  principle 
of  classification  according  to  material.  And  the  succinct  sum- 
maries prefixed  to  each  classified  group  deserve  great  praise,  for 
their  intelligence  and  appropriateness ;  contributing  to  render  the 
Catalogue  what,  as  a  whole,  it  undeniably  is — a  valuable  permanent 
record.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  itself  was  any- 
thing but  a  worthy  companion ;  casting  great  discredit  on  whom- 
soever were  concerned  in  it.  The  guiding  motive  seemed  to 
have  been  simply  the  production  of  a  Shoto  ;  of  mere  prettiness  of 
effect,  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  Housemaid  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  for  the  value  of  the  articles  displayed,  we  should 
have  believed  that  functionary,  or,  perhaps,  an  assistant  from  a 
neighbouring  shop  in  the  Strand,  had  been  the  presiding  genius. 
In  all  future  attempts,  we  counsel  the  Society  to  call  in,  not  the 
taste  of  the  housemaid  and  the  showman,  but  the  aid  of  common 
sense  and  of  a  cultivated  insight.  And  then,  instead  of  a  Raree- 
show,  we  shall  have  an  instructive,  embodied  Text-book.  In  the 
first  case,  we  have  goldsmith's  work  of  all  ages  promiscuously 
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huddled  together  or  dispersed;  examples  of  three  or  foar 
separate  epochs  of  pottery  mingled  indiscriminately ;  and  to  one 
kind  (Henry  IT.  of  France  ware),  a  place  apportioned  among 
ivories  and  wood- carvings ;  of  these  latter,  again,  other  specimens 
scattered  elsewhere.  In  the  second,  we  snould  have  one  con- 
sistent, ordered  series,  grouped  strictly  according  to  material, 
and,  above  all,  chronologically,  and  in  distinct  sections :  so  that, 
even  at  the  first  glance,  a  meaning  should  be  obvious  to  the 
most  cursory  observer;  and  by  others,  more  attentive,  a 
comprehensive  historic  summary  be  read.  Even  to  the  con- 
noisseur, such  a  series  would  be  highly  interesting;  though 
he  could  dispense  with  it — ^possessing  within  his  own  mind  the 
key  to  such  a  disjointed  nightmare  of  an  arrangement  as  the 
Society's.  But  by  half  the  visitors  of  the  late  collection,  we 
doubt  whether  any  but  the  vaguest  notions  were  brought  away : 
of  general  splendour  of  efiect,  and  preciousness  of  art,  realixed 
in  tne  productions  of  many  ages.  The  patient  comparison  of 
catalogue  and  collection,  and  the  mental  CTort  requisite  for  iin* 
raveUing  the  net,  few  were  likely  to  give.  This  result  was  the 
more  lamentable,  as  the  sacrifice  of  method  was  needless.  In  any 
case,  splendour  of  efifect  had  been  inevitable. 

We  have  one  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Society,  or  its 
managers  :  that  a  more  lioeral  courtesy  be  shown  in  forwarding 
the  views  of  such,  as  like  ourselves,  may  be  desirous  of  frequent- 
ing their  exhibitions  for  a  literary  purpose. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  exhibition  was  to  aid,  indirectly, 
our  manufacturing  efforts  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  to 
supply  an  influence  for  good  upon  English  design.  The  col- 
lection was  certainly  relevant  in  that  aspect ;  but  the  ensuing 
interval  is  too  brief,  and  our  present  system,  or  no-system,  of 
decorative  design,  too  firmly  established,  to  allow  much  room  for 
hope  in  this  direction.  Invigorated  copyism  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have,  of  some  of  the  myriad  forms  of  beauty  thus  assembled.  How 
far  this  is  in  itself  desirable,  is  more  than  questionable.  The  real 
benefit  which  could  not  but  accrue,  is  of  a  far  more  certain  and 
unmixed  character :  the  popularizing  works  of  highest  beauty, 
and  the  witnesses  of  hoalthful  systems  of  artistic  working ;  the 
indirect  enforcement  of  true  principles,  and  the  direct  increase 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  times  too  little  understood  at  the 
present  day  by  the  majority.  Through  such  means  as  these, 
quite  a  new  light  may  reveal  itself  to  the  eyes  of  many.  New 
aspects  of  the  past,  and  new  relations  of  the  old  to  the  new,  will, 
one  by  one,  present  themselves  to  those  not  wholly  incapable  of 
thought.  But  the  exhibition  was  too  temporary  an  one  to  ac- 
iouiplish  very  much,  even  in  this  way ;  to  complete  the  work  it 
btf^an.     The  phrase  most  current  amon^  the  visitors  was  still. 
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haw  curious!  rather  than,  how  true!  or,  than  better  still,  perhaps, 
no  phrase  at  all,  but  silent  digestion  of  the  lessons  wiui  which 
those  works  of  art  were  pregnant.  Irreverent  wonder,  or  vague 
adnuration,  rather  than  intelligent  appreciation,  were,  the  pre- 
vailing feelings.  The  most  are  still  unprepared  for  the  study  of 
such  things ;  for  apprehending  them  from  the  right  point  of 
view, 

'  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,'  the  exhibition  was  stvled.  But  the 
latter  and  larger  section  was  medis&val  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  as 
much  or  more  Cinquecento  and  Benaissance.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  work  purely  mediaeval,  as  also  of  mediaeval  English 
work,  was  much  to  have  been  desired.  The  perfection  attained 
in  all  strictly  decorative  design  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  similar  to  that  realized  in  the  architecture,  of  which 
it  was  the  attendant,  would  then  have  been  more  obviously  and 
adequately  enforced.  This  preponderance  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century-work  was  an  inevitable  consequence,  per- 
haps, of  the  prevailing  direction  in  which  the  attention  of  our 
ordinary  collectors  is  aroused ;  and  of  the  far  greater  paucity 
of  remains  from  the  more  remote  periods. 

Classic  antiquity  was  represented  by  a  series  of  Etruscan 
pottery,  and  Boman  bronzes,  and  cameos.  From  the  East,  were 
a  few  dioice  scattered  examples  :  embossed  and  enamelled  wea- 
pons ;  specimens  of  Damascene  work ;  and,  above  all,  an  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  faery  vase,  lovely  in  contour,  and  purely  oriental 
in  ornamentation — outline  subordinated  to  the  most  delicate 
effects  of  colour,  produced  by  lapislazuli  and  precious  stones : 
a  vase  this,  eloquent  of  the  magic  and  fancy  of  the  *  Thousand- 
and-One  Nights.' 

Tlius,  the  three  leading  divisions  of  ornamental  production,  in 
which  true  principles  have  been  exemplified,  after  three  so  distinct 
types — classic  antiquity,  the  mediaeval  time,  and  the  Oriental 
nations — all,  in  one  way  or  another,  put  in  their  appearance.  An 
exhibition,  permanent  or  temporary,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit 
the  adequate  illustration,  not  only  of  mediaeval,  but  also  of  classic 
and  Oriental  art,  would,  indeed,  be  necessarily  large ;  but  also, 
inconceivably  rife  with  significance  and  suggestion.  It  would 
place  before  us,  by  proxy,  all  hitherto-realized,  true  develop- 
ments. By  the  Orientals,  especial  attention  would  be  claimed, 
for  a  due  representation  of  the  general  case ; — of  the  relations 
borne  by  the  ornamental  art  of  the  East,  to  the  other  members 
in  the  great  family  group  of  universal  art. 

There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  significance  in  the  array  of 
works  mostly  mediaeval  or  akin,  to  which  the  exhibition  in  ques- 
tion was  confined.  The  universal  application  of  art — and  of  art 
in  directions  with  which  we  of  the  present  day  aic  little  accus- 
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tomed  to  connect  it,  even  in  thought-=-wa8,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
mute  utterances  conveyed,  in  the  general  effect,  the  mo«t  pronii* 
nent  and  irresistible.  Throughout  every  material,  throughout 
every  stage  in  the  continuance  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  so  long  as 
it  existed  at  all,  however  transmuted,  we  found  the  same  unmis- 
takcablc  impress  of  art  y  of  devotion  of  studious  human  thought 
and  patient  human  labour,  to  this  one  end — the  imparting  a  har- 
monizing, aesthetic  significance  to  every  work  of  man's  hand ;  of 
an  outward  speech  to  the  dumb  utility.  The  objects  exhibited 
were,  for  the  most  part,  costly  examples  of  this  system ;  the 
more  elaborate  illustrations  of  principles,  in  substance,  equally 
demonstrable  through  simpler  work.  The  ability  for  the 
aesthetic  tiansmutation  of  utilitarian  objects,  is  equally  manifest 
throughout  those  times  which  we  may  call  the  Artistic  ;  and  even 
though  the  article  were  a  novel  one,  as  a  time-piece,  the  very 
introduction  of  which  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  period 
under  review.  Whether  it  be  golden  chalice  or  ironJock,  em- 
broidered cope  or  earthenware  dish,  the  prijsed  reliquary  pre- 
served with  religious  care  in  the  sanctuary,  or  the  armour  to  be 
shivered  on  the  morrow  bv  the  hostile  spear,  nay,  the  very  sword- 
blade  itself;  all  speak  conclusively ,  to  the  same  spirit  >-*to  the  lavish 
clothing  with  art  of  every  production  of  man's  ingenuity ;  the 
earnest  endeavour  towards  harmonizing  his  works,  even  as  God's 
works  are  harmonized ;  the  emulation  of  nature ;  the  union  of 
use  and  beauty ;  of  the  eloquent  spiritual  speech  with  the  mate- 
rial result  of  mechanical  power.  The  mediaeval  artist,  too,had  often 
more  difficult  problems  to  solve  than  the  Grecian ;  and  just  in 
those  cases  where  the  utmo:^t  cost  was  lavished.  The  Grreek 
had  never  to  convert  to  the  purposes  of  art,  an  object  intrin- 
sically so  little  adapted  to  that  end,  as  a  reliquary :  a  severed 
hand  or  foot  in  metal,  or  a  heart,  representing  the  supposed 
sacred  treasure  within.  Yet  this  we  see  effected  m  the  mediKval 
workman's  hands ;  and  not  alone  by  the  expenditure  of  mere 
wealth  of  material,  of  which  there  was  truly  sufficient  ontlay, 
but  of  art  also,  through  the  agency  of  ornamentation,  of  studied, 
and  often  exquisite  character. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  witnessed  by  the  exhibition, 
was  the  comparatively  recent  period  down  to  which  refined  artistic 
feeling  and  execution  survived  in  European  ornamental  art.  In 
goldsmith's  work,  the  old  traditions  seem  es{>eciaUy  to  have  lin- 
gered, until  a  very  late  epoch.  Of  Charles  II.'s  time,  the  EngUsh 
works  in  gold,  though  of  questionable  merit  in  form,  diX^  executed 
witli  truest  artistic  skill,  and  on  right  principles ;  with  freedom  fix>m 
incongruousness  and  excesbive  pretence.  One  of  the  fairest  gk>ries 
of  the  collection,  for  urtibtic  conception,  and  fiir  the  beauty  of  its 
workmanship,  wa!>  a  work  in  ivory  and  Kold,  of  the  Norwegian 
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artiste-Magnus  Berger,  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  same  state  of  art  is  illustrated  in  other  materials.  There  was 
an  embroidered  coverlid  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tatjf  as  harmonious  in  colour,  good  in  effect,  and  true  in  prin- 
eiplk^  as  though  it  had  belonged  to  the  golden  time.  The  early 
European  porcelain  again,  of  the  same  date,  manifests  a  feeling 
for  form  and  colour,  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  the  perfected 
manui&cture  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  same  century.  And 
testimony,  we  well  know,  might  have  been  supplied  to  a  similar 
effect,  by  classes  of  production  of  that  time,  wholly  imrepresented 
on  the  late  occasion:  wrought-iron  work,  wood-carving,  hand- 
worked plaster,  &c.  The  fact  is,  far  more  of  the  old  life  men  sur- 
vived in  ornamental  art,  than  in  the  higher  art.  More  of  the  old 
culture  in  workmanship  was  still  traditionally  carried  down  in  the 
work-shop.  And  the  less  the  pseudo-classic,  architectural  forms 
of  the  day  were  introduced  in  the  system  of  decoration,  in  other 
words,  the  more  it  was  purely  ornamental,  the  greater  the  success. 
The  period,  moreover,  of  which  we  speak — the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenm,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries — was  imme- 
diately precedent  to  one  of  Transition ;  of  transition  to  a  new 
qrstem  :  from  education  of  the  art-workman  in  the  workshop,  to 
education  in  the  school,  or — as  in  England — to  none  at  all ;  and 
from  handwork  to  machine-work :  that  system,  not  as  some  would 
have^  necessarily  too  strong  for  art ;  too  strong,  only  because  our 
art  has  hitherto  been  too  weak. 

Still  more  notable  than  the  comparatively  late  date  of  good 
ornamental  art,  is  the  earliness  of  it;  in  its  strictly  indivi- 
dual character,  as  distinguished  from  capability  for  correct 
design  of  the  human  form.  In  the  exhibition,  there  were  not 
many  examples  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  such  as  would  most 
conclusively  have  manifested  this.  But  among  the  costly 
remnants  of  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  were 
Romanesque  {ox  ante -Gothic)  and  early  Gothic  examples: 
enamelled  croziers,  crosses,  reliquaries,  &c. ;  wherein,  though 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  is  a  mere  distortion,  yet 
true  principles,  of  duly  coventionalized  natural  type,  harmonized 
blending  of  colour,  strict  subordination  and  congruity  of  ornament, 
legitimate  flatness  of  ornament,  and  others,  are  sdl,  to  the  full 
obeyed ;  far  more  consistently,  in  fact,  than  in  the  later  Gothic 
time — still  more  than  in  the  cinquecento.  And,  as  purely  orna- 
mental art  is  considered,  a  justness  and  beauty  of  effect  are 
realized,  not  to  be  surpassed. 

To  take  the  exhibition  in  detail,  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
amples may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  are  those,  just 
as  characteristic  of  the  medieval  period,  as  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  : — namely,  goldsmith's  work ;    works   in 
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enamel,  in  nieUo ;  iron-work ;  ecnlptnre  in  wood,  ivory,  &c. ; 
armour,  and  embroidery.  Secondly,  come  those  dasMs  of  pro- 
duction of  which  the  beginning  is  due  to  the  earlier,  but  which 
attained  their  full  development  in  the  later,  period :  ornamental 
domestic  glass,  decorated  pottery,  clock*work,  bronzes.  These 
arts  take  a  wholly  different  aspect,  accordinffly,  as  viewed  or 
not,  in  these  their  legitimate  relations.  The  lastrnamed  classes 
are,  in  substance,  characteristic  of  the  era  of  ^  Revival/  and  more 
especially  of  Italv.  The  former  are  equally,  and,  in  some 
cases  stiU  more,  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  time ;  and  indi- 
genous to  Europe  generally. 

The  distinguishmg  artistic  feature  separating  the  period  of 
^  Revival '  firom  earher  time,  and  Italy  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
is  the  extreme  refinement  developea  at  that  time  and  in  that 
country,  in  executive  skill,  and  in  all  wherein  superiority  of 
higher  design  had  play.  We  see  this,  in  the  modelling  of  the 
figure  in  goldsmith's  work,  in  the  delicacy  of  wotlbnanship 
in  the  jewellery  of  that  palmy  era ;  as  much  as  in  the  exquisite 
cameo,  and  the  general  perfection,  technic  and  Ksdietic,  of  the 
bronzes. 

Equally  characteristic  is  the  choice  of  sul^^ed.  During  the 
fourteenth  2cad.  fifteenth  centuries,  subjects  taken  from  Soriptore, 
or  from  ecclesiastic  tradition, — Christ,  the  Trinity,  or  other 
dominant  symbol, — adorned  the  warrior's  armour  as  the  priest's 
vestment ;  the  early  decorated  earthenware  dish  as  the  sacred 
chalice.  The  sculptures  in  ivory,  in  wood,  in  stone,  all-— with 
an  occasional  exception  in  favour  of  popular  Bomance,  the 
literary  lever  of  the  time — are  occupied  with  sacred,  or  tradi- 
tionally sacred,  story ;  with  '  Virgin,  Saint,  and  Babe.'  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  shield  or  breastplate,  e^ch 
precious  vessel  not  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  Church, 
each  costly  luxury — ^the  ivory,  the  bronze,  the  ridi  enamel — all 
bear  witness  to  the  same  great  change  in  feeling,  in  the  reigning 
artistic  religion.  Classic  myth  and  classic  history  rule  sniNreme. 
For  Guardian  Saint,  wc  have  '  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jolina 
Ceesar ;'  for  Virgin  and  Magdalen,  Diana  and  nymphs ;  for 
Christian  symbol,  bacchanal  and  satyr. 

In  form^  we  see  in  mediseval  decorative  art  an  artistic  ten- 
dency, wholly  distinct  from  the  classic ;  as  distinct  as  was  that 
of  its  architecture  and  its  sculpture,  and  in  like  manner  cfaarao- 
tcristic.  The  leading  lines  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  cup  or  other 
vessel,  are  as  individual  as  those  of  a  Gothic  building.  Per- 
fection  of  purely  lesthetic  refinement  is  exchanged  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  character  and  suggestivcness.  it  was  the  most 
fatal  loss  in  the  mixed  styles  of  the  fifteenth  (trans-Alpine) 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that,  in  forsaking  the  settled  Gothic 
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formSy  and  the  margin  of  their  ordered  freedom^  they  fell 
into  mere  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Missing  the  purity  of  the 
classic  models  on  the  one  hand,  and  unguided  by  Gh>thic 
feeling  on  the  other,  they  could  realize  but  a  jumble  of  their 
own,  untrue  to  any  system  of  aesthetic  lines;  though,  as  we 
have  said,  the  omamentiits  of  that  time  made  up  for  such  short* 
comings,  by  previously  unriralled  finish  and  executive  power, 
and  ako  by  the  fullest  luxuriance  of  *  motived — of  thought,  within 
their  range  of  pseudo-classic  subject  And  the  memorable  men, 
CeOim,  Albert  Dtirer,  Solbein,  &c.,  who  have  lent  such  lustre 
to  that  period,  and  earned  for  themselves  so  high  and  individual 
a  renown-^widely  difSsrent  in  their  fisite  firom  their  unrecognised 
predecessors — were  men  who  would  have  occupied  the  foremost 
place  at  any  era. 

In  the  precious  metals,  many  of  the  exhibited  examples  of 
late  Italian  work,  such  as  the  glorious  series  representing  the 
Triumphs  of  the  Dorias,  were  of  surpassing  beauty ;  for  the  art 
and  sldU  lavished  upon  diem,  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the  model- 
ling, the  nicety  of  the  execution.  We  trace,  however,  in  these 
very  aspects  an  aberration  from  the  true  principles  of  decora* 
tionr^of  art  subservient,  that  is,  as  distinct  from  art  dominant. 
The  system  which  has  run  such  great  lengths  in  our  own  day, 
of  confounding  these  two,  of  converting  ornament  into  the  over* 
layino;  of  independent,  incoherent  design,  is  due  in  its  ori^,  to 
that  time ;  with  this  difference :  then,  the  utmost  artistic  skill  was 
employed,  and  the  artist  and  workman  followed  one  style,  and  that 
one  their  own ;  now,  there  is  the  dearth  of  such  skill,  and  the 
^ut  of  ^  styles.'  Decoration  began  to  be  not  ministrant,  but  the 
main  feature.  This  is  incidentally  manifested,  in  the  turning 
enamels  into  pictures  :  the  change  from  encrusted  and  translucid, 
to  painted  enamel.  Not  only,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  their 
characteristic  forms,  but  in  obedience  to  the  natural  conditions 
of  decorative  design, — from  which  the  earlier  artists  had  not 
learned  to  wander,  traditionally  and  half  instinctively  adhering 
to  them,  do  the  works  of  preceding  time,  in  gold  and  silver,  enamel. 
Sec.,  occupy  the  highest  place.  As  an  example  of  the  utmost 
splendour,  combined  with  due  subservience  of  decoration,  we 
would  refer  to  the  elaborate  and  consummately  beautiful  King 
John  (of  France)  cup,  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  palmy 
time  with  Gothic  art. 

In  wrought  iron-work,  a  few  specimens,  of  perforated  panels, 
of  locks,  keys,  coffers,  &c.,  were  exhibited ;  very  valuable  as 
illustrative  of  the  art  and  character  developed  in  this  material, 
in  the  mediseval  period,  for  the  most  utilitarian  purposes.  Some 
means,  also,  of  comparing  earlier  simple  work,  with  the  florid 
detail  of  later  Gothic  and  cinqueccnto,  were  afforded.     A  much 
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fuller  series  could  alone  properly  illustrate  the  resources  and 
progressive  changes  of  mediieval  iron-work. 

Among  sixteenth- century  works,  the  exhibition  was  eminently 
rich  in  those,  wherein  the  adranced  design  of  the  time  enabled 
the  artist  to  realize  before-nnapproached  excellence,  of  its  kind. 
The  assemblage  of  ivories,  wood-carvings,  bronzes,  and  Dama* 
scene  work,  it  was,  in  which  that  time  was  represented,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  and  irresistible  effect.  The  ivories  of  Flamingo, 
the  shield  of  Cellini,  the  elaborate  rosary  of  Holbein — these  are 
productions  commanding  unqualified  homage.  Never  was  art 
carried  further  in  such  matters. 

The  series  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  Italian  and 
German  pottery  was  of  high  interest ;  though  in  value  marred, 
by  mal-arran^ement.  In  the  earlier  examples  of  the  German 
wares,  we  had  adherence  to  sacred  illustrations.  In  the  Italian, 
by  some  brilliantly  enamelled  majolica  ware,  with  its  elaborate 
classic  designs,  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  the  re^;ning 
classic  dynasty  of  the  time.  One  or  two  early  specimens  there 
were,  however,  wherein  sacred  types,  or  *  arabesque'  design — 
of  a  class,  to  our  mind  the  most  appropriate,  most  purely  orna- 
mental,— witnessed  the  lingering  influence  of  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  original  moresque  models  on  the  other. 
The  variance  of  excellence  from  the  high-class  drawing  and 
colour  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  far  lower  art  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  also  illustrated;  to  those  taking  the  trouble  to 
single  the  one  from  the  other,  amid  the  general  medley  of  the 
Society's  arrangement.  In  Colour,  the  peculiar  richness  for 
which  this  ware  is  famed,  had  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  effect ; 
not  only  in  each  of  the  separate  examples,  but  in  the  general  mass, 
as  they  were  grouped  together ;  the  whole  forming  at  a  distance, 
a  true  painter's  '  JtV.'  The  few  specimens  of  the  Palissy  and 
Henry  ll.  (of  France)  wares,  exhibited  that  questionable  mix- 
ture and  grotesqueness  of  form,  combined  with  genuine  origin 
nality,  the  esthetic  characteristics  of  those  styles. 

The  scries  of  Venetian  and  German  glass  offered  much  interest- 
ing suggestion.  The  high  species  of  art  emploved  in  the  en- 
graving of  the  Venetian  ornamental  glass,  was  well  illustrated  hj 
many  small  articles ;  and,  above  all,  by  some  mirrors,  bcarins 
engraved  central  figures,  as  well  as  engraved  decorations  azound 
the  rim.  Of  the  enamel-painting  of  the  German  glass  there  were 
specimens,  interesting  both  for  their  technical  success,  and  ibt 
tnoir  prevailing  character  of  subject — allegorical  or  homely; 
manifesting  a  nationality  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  Vene- 
tian manufacture.  The  same  thing  is  obvious  in  the  German 
types  of  form  ;  these  being  individual  and  characteristic.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  Venetian  forms  i»»,  in  like  manner,  widely 
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opposed  to  that  alternation  of  miscellaneoas  copyism  with  spas- 
modic attempts  at '  novelty, ^  of  our  own  day.  These  forms  bear 
die  impress  of  an  active  and  real  school  of  art ;  are  either  happy 
and  original  adaptations  of  the  antique,  or  fresh  experiments, 
sometimes  refined,  sometimes  grotesque,  but  always  genuine  and 
characteristic. 

Aj8  manufactures,  upon  which  the  last  stage  of  a  living  system 
of  European  art  had  exerted  its  influence,  these  two  classes,  of  pot- 
tery and  glass,  together  with  that  of  clodc-work,  have  an  interest 
of  their  own,  and  meaning,  for  us  of  the  present  day.  There 
were  many  misceUaneous  features  in  the  exhibition  we  cannot 
here  stay  to  notice.  The  especial  value  of  the  exhibition 
ccmsisted,  and  its  especial  teaching  for  the  modern  designer — 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  for  the  modem  student  of  Art — and  of 
the  Past,  lay  in  its  testifying,  generally,  to  the  purely  decora- 
tive design  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  all  its  reality  and  fulness  of 
tife«  and  refinement  of  skill. 


Ajtx.  IK.—^Elem^iafy  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  in  the  Years  1804,  jlSOd,  and  1806.  By  the 
late  Bey.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
18^0. 

How  much  discussion  would  be  spared,  if  psychology  and  ethics 
had  a  terminology  as  accurate  as  mathematics,  or  as  expressive 
as  chemical  science.  Words  are  the  veriest  tyrants,  and  they 
have  a  power  which  tyranny  can  seldom  gain — the  power  of 
exciting  intense  attachment  on  the  part  of  those  who  submit  to 
their  authoritv.  Every  day  men  are  framing  the  absurdest  pro- 
positions, and  are  prepared  to  kill  and  die  in  their  defence. 
Thousands  have  been  burnt  or  hanged  before  now  for  maintain- 
ing (for  example)  or  denying  that  *  common  terms '  represented 
actually  existing  things.  Tne  affirmative  proposition  has  really 
no  meaning;  and  yet  some  of  the  severest  struggles  of  the 
Middle  .^es  originated  in  discussions  connected  with  it,  and 
whole  nations  were  excommunicated  for  denying  it.  Happily 
that  question  is  settled;   but  others  remain.      Definition  and 

frammar  are  stiU,  therefore,  among  the  great  instruments  of 
uman  happiness.  They  overturn  the  tyranny  of  speech,  and 
free  us  from  the  chains  of  that  horrible  logocracy  by  which  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  often  enslaved. 
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We  insist  the  more  on  the  importance  of  definitions,  in 
noticing  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because, 
while  It  may  do  mnch  to  strike  off  those  chains,  it  does  some- 
thing, in  its  very  title,  to  rivet  them.  It  contains  sketches  on 
moral  philosophy  without  a  word  on  morals.  This  apparent 
confusion  is,  no  doubt,  apolo^zed  for  and  defended  by  some 
illustrious  examples ;  but  it  will  certainly  injure  the  book ;  and 
it  contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  vicious  nomenclature, 
entirely  needless.  Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  bv  natural 
phenomena,  and  that  these  phenomena  form  the  basis  of  pky- 
steal  science ;  what  by  mental  phenomena,  and  that  they  form 
the  basis  oi  mychohgieal  science;  and  what  by  moral  pheno- 
mena, and  that  they  form  the  basis  of  what  ought  to  be  called 
ethical  science.  This  appropriation  of  epithets  of  Latin  origin 
to  the  phenomena,  and  of  epithets  of  Greek  origin  to  the 
sciences,  is  so  obvious  and  convenient  that  all  writers  oog^t  to 
adhere  to  it.  At  all  events,  the  distinction  between  natural « 
mental,  and  morale  ought  to  be  preserved :  the  first  two  inclu- 
ding the  science  of  facts,  natural  and  mental ;  and  the  last,  the 
science  of  duties,  in  their  origin  and  relations. 

This  nomenclature,  it  will  be  noticed,  makes  no  use  of  the 
word  metaphysics — a  word  of  *  dire  sound  and  horrible  import,* 
which  may  be  reserved  with  advantage  for  another  purpose. 
It  has  really  no  relation  to  its  meaning,  however  that  meaning 
may  be  defined ;  and  as  a  word  is  wanted  to  deeigoate  a  large 
department  of  human  inquiry,  mental,  natural,  and  moral,  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  term  be  applied  to  it  Aristotle 
classed  under  this  term  all  those  sciences  which  men  may  be 
supposed  to  study  after-physics — such  as  rhetoric,  politieal 
science,  and  logic.    And  this  is  its  meaninff  with  him— Hrfber* 

[>hysic8.  More  modem  writers  have  confined  it  to  the  p^cho- 
ogical  department  of  ethics.  Dr.  Chalmers  wishes  it  applied  to 
a  new  science,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  treat  of  the  relations 
and  connexions  of  all  the  sciences.  But  the  most  appropriate  me 
that  can  be  made  of  it  is,  as  we  submit,  to  apply  it  to  the  science 
of  abstractions.  In  physics,  the  ideas  of  space,  timei  notion, 
and  substance,  are  properly  abstract  ideas  ;  as  is  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  virtue,  whether  emotion  or  actioii, 
in  ethics.  In  psychology  the  nature  of  the  soul  belongs  to  the 
same  class.  In  all  departments  of  inouiry  we  find  such  questions, 
half-external,  half-mental ;  and  if  the  whole  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  metaphysics,  our  nomenclature  would  be  to  fiir 
complete.  Metaphysics  is,  therefore,  on  this  principle,  the 
science  of  abstract  terms,  whether  these  be  formed  from  physics, 
psychology,  or  ethics ;  an  arrangement  not  without  the  authority 
of  great  names,  though,  unhappily,  not  so  generally  recognised 
as  we  think  it  deserves. 
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Applying  these  definitions  to  the  work  before  us^  it  may  be 
said  to  treat  not  of  ethics^  but  exclusively  of  psychology,  the 
sdepce  of  the  mind,  in  its  two-fold  province — ^the  intellectual 
and  the  active ;  and  these  provinces  it  examines  in  relation  both 
to  the  abstract  and  the  practical. 

So  regarded,  these  lectures  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the 
author's  friend  and  adviser.  Lord  Jeffrey,  has  done  well  in  re- 
commending  Mrs.  Smith  to  publish  the  volume,  that  the  public 
at  large  may  have  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  perusing  it.  Of 
several  of  the  lectures,  but  fragments  have  been  preserved ;  and 
though  we  do  not  regard  them  as  sibylline  leaves,  we  concur  in 
the  judgment,  that  the  book  is  ^  frdl  of  good  sense,  acuteness, 
and  right  feeling;  is  very  clearly  and  pleasingly  written;  and  with 
such  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the 
absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  such  dis- 
cussions/ Happily,  the  work  is  not  ethical.  For  such  a  depart- 
ment, the  keen,  hard,  sarcastic  qualities  of  the  author — ^never 
malevolent,  however — ^unfitted  him ;  as  they  did  also  for  the  higher 
department  of  theology.  But  as  it  is  psychological,  his  strong 
sense  and  shrewd  discernment  appear  to  great  advantage.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  themes  so  grave  are  treated  with 
less  than  becoming  dignity.  The  fault,  however,  should  be  for- 
^ven  for  its  rarity,  and  those  who  have  learnt  to  connect  the 
idea  of  dull  propriety  with  metaphysical  discussions,  may  readily 
find  an  opportunity  elsewhere  of  pursuing  their  studies  without 
shocking  dieir  prejudices  or  vitiating  their  taste. 

The  qualities  of  these  lectures  ma^  be  best  tested  by  a  perusal 
of  X.  and  xi.  on  wit ;  of  xvii.  and  xviii.  on  the  faculties  of  animals 
and  of  men ;  and  of  ix.  and  xix.  on  the  conduct  of  ike  under- 
standing.  The  first  two  display  very  considerable  analytical  power 
— the  last  admirable  sense ;  and  the  second  exhibits  all  the  cha- 
racteristic humour  of  Peter  Plymley's  Letters  *  to  my  brother 
Abraham.'  After  quoting  the  well-known  description  of  Barrow 
— that  wit  '  sometimes  lieth  in  a  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story, 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  &c.,'  and  objecting  to  it 
as  an  exemplification,  rather  than  an  explanation,  of  what  he  had 
to  define,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  criticise  various  definitions. 
Dryden  defined  it  '  as  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words,  or 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject'  *  And  yet,' 
says  Mr. Smith,  *  I  never  heard  "Blair's  Sermons"  praised  for 
their  wit ;  and  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  is  something 
much  better  than  a  witty  poem.'     Pope  defined  it  as, 

'  Nature  to  advantage  drest, 
Oft  thought  before,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest.' 

'  Then,'  says  Mr.  Smith, '  the  "  Philippics  "  of  Demosthenes, 
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and  the  "  Funeral  Orations"  of  Bossuet,  are  witty.'  Sir  R. 
Blackmore  calls  it^  '  a  series  of  high  and  exalted  ferments/  Mr. 
Locke's  notion  is,  that  it '  consists  in  putting  those  ideas  togethcnr 
with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  round  any  resemblance 
or  congruity,  in  order  to  excite  pleasure  in  the  mind' — a  defini- 
tion that  includes  both  eloquence  and  poetry.  *  Besemblance/ 
moreover^  makes  the  definition  too  wide,  and  quickness  of  com- 
parison too  narrow.  '  Wit,'  says  Johnson,  ^  is  a  combination  of 
dissimilar  images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things 
apparently  unJuke.'  To  which  our  author  objects,  that  if  it  be 
true,  the  discovery  of  the  resemblance  between  diamond  and 
charcoal  is  a  pure  piece  of  wit,  and  '  full  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  exalted  pleasantry.' 

On  the  whole,  Campbell's  definition  is  least  exceptionable. 
'  Wit,'  says  that  clear  and  strong  thinker,  *  is  that  which  excites 
agreeable  surprise  in  the  mind  by  the  strange  assemblage  of 
related  images  presented  to  it:'  a  definition  which  is  unity, 
because  including  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
witty :  though  Mr.  Smith  thinks,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language.  He  himself  defines  it  as  '  the 
discovery  of  those  relations  in  ideas  which  are  calcxdated  to  excite 
surprise,'  and  illustrates  his  definition  by  various  examples.  He 
insists,  especially,  upon  the  fact,  that  surprise  must  be  the  preva- 
lent feeling,  in  order  to  justify  the  epitnet  of  witty,  and  that  a 
strong  impression  of  the  utility  of  a  relation  is  injurious  to,  and  of 
its  beauty  or  sublimity  is  destructive  of,  its  wit.  The  general 
effect  of  witty  sayings  may,  indeed,  be  heightened  by  strong  sense 
and  useful  truth ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  mina  readily  perceives  what 
part  of  the  pleasure  arises  from  the  mere  relations  of  ideas,  and 
what  from  their  utility.  But  in  the  case  of  what  is  sublime  or 
beautiful,  the  feeling  of  witdness  is  (in  Mr.  Smith's  view)  en- 
tirely dormant  Rochefoucault's  apophthegm,  for  example,  that 
hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  is  felt  to  be 
both  witty  and  useful.  The  Hindoo  epigram,  *  that  the  good 
man  rewards  injury  with  kindness,  as  tne  sandal-wood,  while  it 
is  felling,  imparts  to  the  edge  of  the  axe  its  aromatic  flavour,'  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  beautiful  for  wit;  and  the  lines  of 
Campbell,  in  the  address  to  Lochiel,  are  too  mysteriously 
sublime  : — 

*  *T[b  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystic  lore. 
And  the  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,* 

0{  pure  wit,  several  happy  examples  are  quoted,  illustrative 
of  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Smith  has  drawn.  His  practical 
remarks  on  the  value  and  abuse  of  tliis  faculty  are  admirable : — 

'  I  wish,'  says  he,  *  after  all  I  have  said  about  wit  and  humour,  that 
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I  could  satisfy  myself  of  their  good  effects  upon  the  character  and  dLs- 
poation ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of  both  is  to 
c(»Tupt  Uie  understanding  and  the  heart.  I  am  not  speaking  of  wit 
where  it  is  kept  down  by  more  serious  qualities  of  mind  ;  but  where 
it  stands  out  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  is  evidently  ihe  master 
quality  of  any  particular  mind.  ...  It  must  always  he  probable  that  a 
mer0  wit  is  a  person  of  light  and  fHvolous  understanding.  His  business 
is  not  to  discover  relations,  of  ideas  that  are  tueful^  but  to  discover  the 
more  trifling  relations,  which  are  only  amusing.  So  far,  the  world,  in 
judging  of  wiU  where  it  has  swallowed  up  all  other  qualities,  judge 
aright ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  sufficiently  indulgent  to  this  faculty 
where  it  exists  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  one  of  many  other  ingredients 
of  the  understanding.  There  is  an  association  in  men*s  minds  between 
dulness  and  wisdom,  amusement  and  folly,  which  has  a  very  powerful 
influence  in  decisions  upon  character,  and  is  not  overcome  without  con- 
siderable difficultv.  .  .  .  When  wit  b  combined  with  sense  and  infor- 
mation ;  when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong 
principle ;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise 
it ;  who  can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better  than  witty — who  loves 
honour,  justice,  decency,  good  nature,  morality,  and  religion,  ten  thou- 
sand times  better  than  wi^— wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part 
of  our  nature,  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  '*  expanding  caution,  relaxing 
dignity,  unfreezing  coldness,  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure 
tram  melandioly,  and  charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.'* ' — P.  150. 

Here  there  is  much  truth  and  good  sense ;  the  strains  that 
follow  are  of  a  still  higher  mood : — 

'  I  know  of  no  principle  which  it  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  young  people,  than  that  of  the  most  determined  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  ridicule-^ive  up  to  the  world,  and  to  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  world  enforces  its  dominion,  every  triflint^  question  of 
manner  and  appearance.  .  .  .  But  learn  from  the  earliest  days  to  inure 
your  pnneiplee  against  the  perils  of  ridicule.  If  you  think  it  right  to 
differ  from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  of 
morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  however  pedantic  it 
may  appear— do  it  not  for  insolence,  but  seriously  and  grandly — as  a 
man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you 
mean,  if  you  know  you  are  just ;  hypocritical,  if  you  are  honestly  reli- 
gious ;  pusillanimous,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  firm ;  resistance  soon 
converts  unprincipled  wit  into  sincere  respect;  and  no  after-time  can 
tear  from  you  those  feelings  which  every  man  carries  within  him,  who 
has  made  a  noble  and  successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause.' — P.  134. 

If  we  had  picked  up  the  following  scraps  in  Cheapsidc,  we 
should  have  sent  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  late 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  They  are  equal,  for  strong  sense  at  least, 
to  anything  he  ever  wrote : — 

•  Another  piece  of  foppery  which  is  to  be  cautiously  guarded  against, 
VOL.  XXVIII.  H 
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ifi  the  foppery  of  universality ;  of  knowing  all  sciences  and  excelling 
in  all  arts— chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  dancing,  history,  reasoning, 
riding,  fencing.  Low  Dutch,  High  Dutch,  natural  philosophy,  and 
enough  Spanish  to  talk  about  Lope  de  Vega.  In  short,  the  modem 
precept  of  education  very  often  is,  "  Take  Sie  admirable  Crichton  for 
your  model ;  I  would  have  you  ignorant  of  nothing."  Now  my 
advice,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  have  the  courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
number  of  things,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  ignorant  of 
everything.  I  would  exact  of  a  young  man  a  pledge  that  he  would 
never  read  Lope  de  Vega ;  he  would  pawn  to  me  his  honour  to  abstain 
from  Bettinelli  and  his  thirty-five  original  sonneteers;  and  I  would 
require  from  him  the  most  rigid  securities  that  I  was  never  to  hear 
anything  about  that  race  of  ''  penny  poets  "  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  di  Medici.' — P.  100. 

*  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  conducting  the  imderstanding,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  conducting  the  body — ^to  give  it  regpolar  and 
copious  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  to  prevent  that  atrophy  of  mind 
which  comes  on  from  giving  it  no  new  ideas.  It  is  a  nustake  eqiudly 
fatal  to  every  faculty  to  think  too  early  that  we  can  live  upon  our  stock 
of  understanding — that  it  is  time  to  leave  off  business,  and  make  nte 
of  the  acquisitions  we  have  already  made,  without  troubling  ourselves 
any  further  to  increase  them.  Every  day  destroys  a  fact,  a  relation,  or 
an  inference,  and  the  only  method  of  preserving  the  bulk  and  valoe  of 
the  pile  is  by  constantly  adding  to  it.  ...  A  man  who  will  not  pay 
this  price  (of  hard  labour)  for  distinction,  had  better  at  once  dedicate 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox— or  sport  with  the  tangles  of  Ne»rm*s 
hair — or  talk  of  bullocks,  and  glory  in  the  goad !  There  are  many 
ways  of  being  frivolous,  and  not  a  few  of  being  useful :  there  is  but 
one  mode  of  being  intellectually  great.* — Pp.  96,  97. 

Young  and  old  are  alike  chastised  in  these  pages : — 

*  Nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  bring  an  understanding  so 
forward,  as  the  habit  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the  opinions  of 
others — a  point  in  which  almost  all  men  of  abilities  arc  deficient; 
whose  first  impulse,  if  they  arc  young,  is  too  often  to  contradict ;  or, 
if  the  manners  of  the  world  have  cured  them  of  that,  to  listen  with 
attentive  ears  only,  but  with  the  most  obdurate  and  imconqaermble 
entrails.  I  may  be  very  wnmg,  and  probably  am  so,  but,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  man  of  considerable 
understanding  respect  the  understandings  of  others  as  much  as  he 
might  have  done  for  his  own  improvement,  and  as  it  was  just 
he  should  do.  ...  I  touched  a  little,  in  my  last  lecture,  upon  that 
habit  of  contradicting  into  which  young  men*— «nd  young  men  of 
ability,  in  particular — are  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  is  a  habit  extremely 
injurious  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  I  would  recommend  to 
such  young  men  an  intellectual  regimen,  of  which  I  myself,  in  an 
earlier  period  of  life,  have  felt  the  advantage — and  that  is,  to  assent  to 
the  two  first  propositions  that  they  hear  every  day ;  and  not  only  to 
tissent  to  them,  but,  if  they  can,  to  improve  and  embellish  them.  .  .  . 
When  they  have  a  little  got  over  the  bitterness  of  assenting,  they  may 
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then  graduallj  increase  the  number  of  assents,  as  their  constitntions 
will  bear  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  this  will  effect  a 
'-"-  and  perfect  cure.' — ^P.  284. 


To  such  as  are  pleased  with  tl 
recommend  this  acceptable  Tclume. 


Abt.  X. — 1.  Second  Triennial  Report  of  the  British  Anti^state-ehurch 
Association, 

2.  The  Nonconformist,  AprU  10, 17,  and  24,  and  May  3,  1850. 

3.  The  British  Banner,  April  3,  10, 17,  and  24,  1850. 

Although  works  on  prophecy  are  already  numerous^  we 
would  fain  have  one  addition — to  wit,  a  collection  of  the  un- 
fulfilled prophecies  of  uninspired  seers.  We  would  have  enu- 
merated Uie  prognostications  with  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  met  some  of  the  most  signal  achievements  of  scientific 
and  inventive  genius ;  the  forebodings  of  the  unthinking  and  the 
timid  at  the  progress  of  ameliorative  innovations,  and  especially 
the  vaticinations,  conscientious  or  malignant,  never  more  freely 
indulged  in  than  when  it  has  been  sought  to  apply  great 
moral  and  political  truths  to  the  business  of  legislation  and  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Such  a  record  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
instructive,  and  would  certainly  be  entertaining.  Nor  would 
the  evidence  furnished  by  it  of  tne  fallibility  of  human  judgment, 
however  ripened  by  culture  and  exercised  with  deliberation,  be 
the  most  surprising  feature.  Passion  and  feeling  would  be  seen 
dominant  over  irrefragable  reasoning  and  the  stern  reality  of 
fact ;  astute  intelligence,  hoodwinked,  and  self-deceived  by  the 
shallowest  delusions ;  truth  mistrusted  and  unloved,  even  while 
receiving  ostentatious  theoretic  homage;  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism,  occasionally  in  temporary  but  ill-omened  alliance 
with  their  ancient  foes.  Most  humiliating  of  all  would  be  the 
apparent  disregard,  by  successive  generations,  of  the  lessons 
suggested  by  the  errors  and  short-sightedness  of  their  pre- 
decessors; and  their  proneness,  even  while  boasting  of  their  own 
advanced  position,  to  cast  obstructions  athwart  the  path  of  others 
desirous  of  reaching  a  point  beyond. 

Without  wishing  to  apply  them  to  the  occasion,  except  in 
a  very  modified  degree,  we  yet  acknowledge  that  these  reflec- 
tions have  been  suggested  by  the  holding  of  the  Second  Trien- 
nial Anti-state-church  Conference;  for,  say  the  committee,  in 

H  2 
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the  Report  presented  on  that  occasion,  *  had  the  prediction* 
ventured  upon  by  many  at  the  commencement  of  this  enterprise 
been  realized,  not  the  second  alone,  but  even  the  first  Triennial 
Conference  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association  would  never 
have  assembled.'  It  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered,  that  not 
only  was  the  movement  regarded  as  born  out  of  due  *  time,*  but 
its  originators  were  not  *  the  men  *  for  the  occasion,  and  their 
experiment  was  to  issue  in  a  series  of  follies  and  disasters.  Their 
measures  ill-judged,  their  spirit  unlovely,  and  their  langfuage 
intemperate,  they  were  to  do  serious  damage  to  a  cause  worthy 
of  discreeter  championship.  Churches  were  to  be  divided  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  discord,  and  authority 
weakened  by  the  unyielding  pertinacity  of  the  new  propaganda. 
All  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  them  were  to  be  the  subjects 
of  bitter  vituperation,  and  to  be  constantly  pilloried  as  hoUow 
and  half-hearted.  Their  fierce  invectives  against  the  Churdi 
would  alienate  Churchmen  accustomed  to  reciprocate  civilities 
with  Dissenters,  and  their  Quixotic  pursuit  of  an  abstraction 
would  expose  Nonconformity  to  ridicule  ;  while,  by  alarming 
Whig  statesmen,  it  would  retard  the  redress  of  practical  griev- 
ances. 

The  only  comfort  remaining  to  these  prophets  of  evil  was  the 
apparent  inadequacy  of  the  resources  which  the  crusaders  had 
at  their  command.  But  few  of  the  Dissenting  rulers  had  believed, 
the  official  clioues  were  decidedly  hostile,  and  the  metropolis 
especially  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  contagion.  Denied 
the  means  and  appliances  deemed  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  Dissenting  movements,  it  could  at  the  best  be  but  a  spasmodic 
efiPort.  The  hot-headed  zealots  would  expend  their  energies  in 
the  preliminary  outburst,  and  even  the  deeper-seated  determina- 
tion of  others  would  be  worn  out  by  friction  with  the  gigantic 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Pecuniary  embarrassments  would 
consummate  their  failure,  and  after  two  or  three  years  of  fruitless 
labour  the  millstone  of  debt  would  sink  the  organization  beneath 
the  waters  of  oblivion  ! 

We  shall  make  no  comments,  ill-natured  or  otherwise,  upon 
these  predictions ;  since  we  are  content  to  point  out  their  sub- 
stantial, and  in  many  respects  egregious,  failure.  The  Anti- 
state-churchmen  have  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  avoid  running 
their  heads  against  every  wall  in  their  way.  They  are  even 
allowed  to  have  displayed  some  of  that  judgment  and  tact 
which  become  men  placed  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
responsibility.  Even  unscrupulous  recreancy  has  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowlcflge  that  the  experiment  has  been  made  *  with 
the  utmost  care  and  well-devised  eflbrt ;'  and  has  been  marked 
by  '  energy,  skill,  and  perseverance,  such  as  are  seldom  brought 
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to  any  enterprise.'*  So  far  from  their  platform  exercitations 
being  largely  leavened  with  acrimonious  reflections  on  unfriendly 
Dissent,  they  have  been  more  wisely  directed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  perplexed  and  inquiring  Churchmen.  Narrowly  and 
jealously  watched  as  have  been  all  their  movements^  surprisingly 
little  has  been  alleged  to  their  discredit.  Such,  indeed,  has  been 
the  estimate  formed  of  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,  that  even  those  not  identifled  with  them  have  not 
withheld  the  expression  of  their  generous  admiration ;  and,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  recent  events  have  led  many  to  avow  their 
anxiety  that  the  same  temperate  and  dignified  course  might  be 
yet  pursued.  Neither  have  '  the  sinews  of  war '  been  wanting, 
the  funds,  however  inadequate  for  such  a  work,  having  been 
obtained  with  regularity,  and  year  by  year  been  increased ;  and 
the  Association  being  still,  as  it  has  always  been, '  free  from  the 
entanglement  of  debt'  Most  surprising  of  all,  there  are  even 
now  no  symptoms  of  flagging,  but  the  reverse.  '  After  six  years 
of  labour,'  say  the  Executive  Committee,  in  their  Report  to  the 
Delegates, '  some  of  them  unmarked  by  indications  of  success — ^not 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  novelty — ^impelled  by  no  artificial  stimu- 
lant— ^with  the  certainty  that  the  wished-for  goal  is  not  yet  at 
hand,  and  is  deemed  by  some  to  be  beyond  attainment,  you  are 
assembled,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  declare,  on  die  part 
of  yourselves  and  of  the  thousands  whom  you  represent,  your 
unshaken  faith  in  the  principles  of  Christian  voluntarism,  and 
your  inflexible  purpose  to  win  for  them,  sooner  or  later,  the 
practical  homage  of  the  people  of  these  realms.' 

All  this  has  not  been,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
be,  without  its  efiect  on  those  who,  from  timidity  or  distrust, 
hesitated  at  the  outset  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Associa- 
tion. We  have  among  us  high-minded  and  ingenuous  individuals, 
too  wise  to  assert  their  infallibility,  and  too  magnanimous  to 
refuse  an  acknowledgment  of  mistake — and  hence  men,  like 
the  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ely,  and  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  and  Mr.  Davies,  with  many  others  in  a  less 
public  sphere,  have  gracefully  acknowledged  their  shortcomings, 
and  identified  themselves  heartily  with  the  organization. 
Another,  and  a  somewhat  numerous  class,  who  still  decline 
taking  such  a  step,  adopt  language  greatly  diflering  from  that 
employed  a  few  years  since.  They  speak  of  the  Association  and 
its  operations  in  terms  of  respect,  and  take  particular  pains  to  satisfy 
its  friends  that  with  its  object  they  fully  sympathize.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  there  are  others  who  still  openly,  and,  as  we 
allow,  conscientiously,  avow  and  manifest  hostility  to  all  agitation 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  Anti-state-church  principles.     We 

•  «  British  Banner,'  April  17,  1850. 
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refer  to  the  fact  regretftilly,  and  not  without  a  feeling  cyf 
concern  for  the  parties  themselves.  It  is  by  no  means  gratifying 
to  see  men  who  have  been  in  the  van  of  Dissenting  moTements 
gradually  consigning  themselves  to  public  oblivion.  We  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of  aliena- 
tion is  going  on,  and  we  predict  that^  on  tne  next  occasion 
which  calls  mto  array  the  hosts  of  Nonconformity,  a  conscious 
loss  of  influence  on  their  part  will  afford  painful  evidence  of  the 
result.  We  refrain  from  saying  all  that  occurs  to  us  touching 
another,  and  less  honourable,  class  of  opponents — ^the  men  who, 
in  their  coteries,  seek  to  damage  the  Association  by  oracular 
whisperings  and  cowardly  inuendos,  aimed  at  its  more  conspi- 
cuous friends.  We  are  thankfrd  that  the  spirit  of  mis- 
representation has  been  driven  into  comparative  privacy ;  and 
still  more,  that  these  and  similar  indications  of  what  exists  in 
certain  quarters  of  Dissent  are  attracting  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  an  increasing  class,  who  are  solicitous  for  conformity  to  a 
severer  standara  of  virtue  than  has  always  been  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs. 

The  Second  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Anti-state-churcfa 
Association  was  an  event  which  would  in  any  case  have  been 
anticipated  with  interest,  as  an  occasion  for  testing  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  relation  to  the  society  and  its  object,  but 
unlooked-for  occurrences  invested  it  with  special  importance. 
A  hitherto  friendly  journal,  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
influence,  had  suddenly  wheeled  round  into  opposition,  and  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources  to  damage  the  policy  it  had  formerly 
supported  ; — another  organ  of  Dissent,  also  a  professed  ally,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  an  ominous  and  suspicious  sflence.* 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  anticipated  that  an  attack  of  toch  a 
kind  could  seriously,  if  at  all,  affect  a  movement  which  had 
grown  strong  by  its  triumph  over  far  more  formidable  obstacles. 
The  only  real  ground  for  apprehension  was,  the-  possibility  that 
feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation  might  display  themselves  in 
unseemly  acts  and  an  unchristian  temper. 

The  Conference,  which  assembled  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Ci^ 
of  London  Institution,  on  the  SOth  of  April  last,  was  in  aU 
respects  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  in  harmony  with  those 
expectations  which  the  previous  operations  of  the  Association 
had  naturally  suggested.  In  spite  of  every  adverse  dreum* 
stance,  no  less  than  550  persons  were  delegated,  or  about  three 
times  the  number  attending  the  National  Reform  Conference, 
held  in  the  previous  week — a  fact  to  which  we  refer,  not 
invidiously,  but  as  one  worthy  of  note  by  those  radical  reformers^ 

*  The  *  Patriot '  had  a  highly  laudator}'  article  afttr  the  Conference  had 
assembled,  and  when  iti  success  was  ascertained. 
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both  in  and  out  of  the  House^  who  regard  the  Anti-state-church 
movement  as  too  feehle  to  be  taken  under  their  patronage.  But 
the  number  present,  however  gratifying,  was  not  the  most 
significant  fact  in  connexion  with  this  Conference.  Most  of  the 
large  towns  in  England  and  Wales  were  represented  on  the 
occasion*  From  some  of  these  the  number  of  delegates  was 
unusuallY  large.  Leicester  sent  a  band  of  17 ;  Norwich^  13 ; 
Bradford,  8 ;  Northampton^  Bristol,  and  Ipswich,  7  each ;  and 
Leeds,  6.  The  delegates  also,  in  most  cases,  represented  far 
more  numerous  constituencies  than  at  the  first  or  the  second 
Conference.  Thus,  it  was  stated,  that,  whereas  the  delegates 
from  Bristol  formerly  represented  but  one  or  two  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  citj,  in  this  instance  they  were  appointed 
by  several  public  meetings,  one  of  them  numbering  2,000 
persons,  and  that  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  sustained 
entirely  by  local  resources.  The  Manchester  delegates  also 
were  nominated  by  a  meeting  of  6,000  persons ;  and  those  fronx 
Birmingham  by  one  nearly  as  numerous.  Scarcely  less  satis- 
factonr  is  it  to  know  that  many  of  the  smaller  places  were  repre- 
sented by  individuals  from  the  spot,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by 
friends  resident  in  the  metropolis.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  look  less  to  the  muster-roll  than  to  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
criteria  of  success,  we  may  add,  that  the  amount  required  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Conference,  about  £360,*  was  raised 
before  its  sittings  had  closed. 

Equally  favourable  and  emphatic  is  the  testimony  to  be  borne 
to  the  spirit  which  animated  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
Conference.  Conferences  are  liable  to  peculiar  perils.  An 
assembly  of  500  men,  with  their  varied  idiosyncrasies,  for  the 
most  part  strangers  to  each  other,  and  assembled  under  exciting 
circumstances,  may  be  pardoned  individual  displays  of  rashness, 
loquacity,  or  imdue  warmth.  But  the  Conference  on  which 
we  are  now  remarking  stands  in  need  of  no  such  apology, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  these 
undesirable  characteristics.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  anv 
similar  body  has  ever  exhibited,  in  a  greater  degree,  strength 
of  conviction  combined  with  dignified  circumspection,  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  gravity,  and  manly  decision  blended  with  generous 
and  genial  feeling.  They  who  looked  forward  to  a  display  of 
*  spleen,  malice,  rage,  misapprehension,  perversion,  misrepresenta- 
tion, misquotation — everything  but  downright  falsehood '  t — ^  * 

•  This  includes  the  cost  of  subsequently  publishing  and  circulating  the 
Keport  of  the  Proceedings,  and  tiie  various  papers  read  at  the  Confer- 
ence. 

t  British  Banner,  April  24. 
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seasonable  addition  to  their  literary  capital,  were  altogether  at 
fault  in  their  uncharitable  reckoning.  The  Executive  CommiiiM; 
wisely  abstained  from  all  reference  to  what  had  already  received 
undue  notice  out  of  doors ;  and  the  Conference  appeared  to  be 
no  less  resolved  that  the  moral  influence  of  its  acts  should  be 
impaired  by  no  manifestations  of  mere  personal  hobtiliiy. 
'  There  is/  said  the  Kev.  Andrew  Keed,  in  the  admirable  and 
stirring  speech  with  which  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  lieport, 
'  a  noble  passage  that  cannot,  be  too  frequently  quoted  among  us 
— *^  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God/* 
If  it  be  asked,  what  is  our  answer  to  rumour,  and  clamour,  and 
objection?  I  presume  our  best  answer  is  that  of  Nehemiah,  *'  We 
arc  doins  a  great  work»  and  cannot  be  hindered."  ^ 

Largely  composed  of  men  of  business,  the  Conference  pro- 
ceeded to  its  allotted  work  in  a  business-like  spirit,  and  with  a 
commendable  desire  to  discuss  broad  principles,  rather  than  con- 
sume valuable  time  in  dwelling  on  minute  details.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen,  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Acworth,  Mr.  Burnet,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Courtauld,  under  whose  judicious  presidency  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  unbroken  regularity  and  with 
singular  unanimity  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose. 

With  respect  to  the  proceedings  themselves,  we  must  content 

*  Wc  must  not  nllow  this  reference  to  Mr.  llHttl  to  pass  without  adverting  to 
hiH  letters,  and  thcMe  of  ])r.  CampboU  in  replv,  which  were  published  in  the 
*  Patriot/  of  Mav  16th  and  20th.  We  sliould  ^e  lorr)*  to  say  all  we  think  of 
the  latter.  Itatner  than  liuve  penned  the  dosing  Aentencea  of  Dr.  OuopbelPs 
first  letter,  we  would  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  right  hand.  The  English 
languaj^e  does  not  contain  anything  in  worse  taste  or  more  abhorrent  to  the 
(Jhnstian  temper,  and  wo  n^ret  that  Mr.  liced  did  not  permit  hu  indignatioD 
fitting  utterance  in  reply,  it  is  ns  though  the  writer  were  concerned  to  gtTe 
The  Coiufregational  Union  still  more  concluaive  evidence  of  the  foUv  of  com- 
mitting its  interests  to  Iuk  temi)er  and  judgment.  Mr.  Keed,  in  his  hrst  letter. 
challenges  the  report  of  the  Congregational  Union,  furnished  by  the  'Patriot/ 
as  *  unfair  and  one-sided/  and  siM^cifies  several  InstanceM  in  support  of  his 
allegation.  Dr.  Camplwll  meets  this  '  with  a  flat  contradiction/  and  indulges 
in  sweeping  charges,  which  he  fails  to  prove.  We  have  taken  tome  puns  to 
a.scertain  from  other  and  perfectly  independent  sources  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  it  lies  whollv  with  Mr.  Reed.  "We  do 
not  speak  unadvisedlv,  but  have  good  autlioritv  tor  saying  that  Mr.  Reed's 
letter  is  everywhere  tooroughly  trustworthy,  witnout  quibble  or  supprsaiioii. 
Tlie  reply  can  only  be  intended  to  impose  on  persons  not  present  It  is 
Ji>Kuitical  and  tortuous.  Its  whole  course  is  along  the  margin  of  the  tklie, 
and  sometimes  within  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  *  Patriot*  and  the  '  Banner*  belong  to 
the  same  proprieUiry,  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  Business  Com- 
mitti*e,  uuii  are  ibbueil  hy  the  sami*  juihlisher.  The  only  distinction  with 
which  we  air  acquaiiitLd,  is  that  r>r  a  Kt>|.ani(r  editnryhip.  Tliese  facts  will 
rri!»h!<>  ihr  puldic  to  I'sfinuiti  th«  tt-,tinii»iiy  h«'rnr  \\\  *>uv  of  these  joumalse  to 
th«*  other. 
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ourselves  with  remarking  that  the  programme  was  varied  and 
comprehensive,  and  embraced  several  topics  of  great  practical 
interest  at  the  present  period.  The  schism  in  the  Establ^hment, 
occasioned  by  the  Grorham  case,  was  referred  to  as  an  incentive  to 
'  vigilance,  activity ^  and  unabated  exertion/  as  developing  '  the 
purpose  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Anglican  clergy  to  transfer 
the  ecclesiastical  property  vested  in  the  State  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  alclerical  party,  in  defiance  of  the  rights,  the  politi- 
cal interests,  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large.' 
The  same  topic,  with  other  ecclesiastical  events  of  recent  occur- 
rence, was  also  the  subject  of  a  forcible  appeal  to  conscientious 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  co-operation  of  ^  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  was  similarly 
invoked  in  an  address,  proceeding,  as  we  learn,  from  a  Wesleyan 
pen,  in  the  discussion  on  which  we  were  gratified  to  find  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Griffith^  and  other  active  members  of  the  Reform  party  in 
the  Wesleyan  body,  taking  a  decided  part.  A  paper  on  '  the 
Provincial  Press,  in  relation  to  the  Anti-state-church  Movement,' 
supplied  much  suggestive  information,  which  we  commend  to  the 
special  attention  of  those  friends  of  the  Association  who  are  resi- 
dent in  populous  localities.  In  prospect  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish  Church  was  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  and  valuable  resolution,  containing  an  epitome  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  to  be  urged  against  the  continued  exist* 
ence  of  that  most  oppressive  and  corrupt  institution.  Other 
resolutions,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  checking  the  growth 
of  State-churchism  in  the  colonies;  calling  public  attention  to 
the  clergy-compensating  clauses  of  the  Interments  Bill;*  and 
resolving  on  a  renewed  protest  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Hegium  Donum;  give  proof  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Anti-state- 
church  party,  and  the  possibility  of  combining  a  resistance  to 

•  That  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  this  Bill 
has  not  been  without  effect,  is  evidenced  by  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
pensation clauses.  On  this  subject,  a  well-known  and  able  writer  in 
the  'Standard  of  Freedom,'  under  the  signature  of  *John  Pym,'  says:-— 
'Tlie  Anti-state-church  Association,  although  it  has  an  Ei|g^gres8ive  title,  is 
really  a  defensive  society.  It  is  the  State-pay  principle  which  is  daily  trying 
to  extend  itself  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  One  day  it  establishes  the 
payment  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood ;  another,  it  endows  Colonial 
bishoprics ;  on  a  third,  it  arranges  to  pay  the  schoolmasters  of  all  sects ;  and 
on  a  fourth,  it  demandJs  of  all  men  a  perpetuity  of  funereal  sinecures,  witii  the 
aitematiTes  of  delivering  up  the  money,  or  delivering  up  their  health.  Had 
there  been  no  Anti-state-church  Association,  long  ere  now  the  Irish  priesthood 
would  have  been  completely  endowed.  It  is  now  the  only  organization  to 
confront  this  new  and  imparalleled  iniquity.  Men  who  oppose  it  practically, 
help  the  erection  of  new  JEstablisliments,  and  the  infliction  of  burial  robberies. 
Never  mind  the  words  of  any  man — read  his  acts.  The  tendencies  of  his 
deeds  are  his  tendencies.' 
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'  practical  grierances'  with  the  systematic  assertion  of  abstract 
principles.* 

In  looking  at  the  elements  of  which  the  CSonference  was  com- 
posed, we  were  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  ayailable 
strength  which  it  had  no  occasion  to  employ.  Men  whom  even 
Dr.  Campbell  deigns  to  consider  '  influential,'  were  at  the  service 
of  the  Conference,  but  their  actire  help  was  not  needed.  There 
was  enough  and  to  spare. 

The  triennial  Beport  of  the  Execatire  Committee  is  an 
admirable  document,  deserving  of  much  notice,  as  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  eflbrts  put  forth  by  the  AssociaUon, 
and  the  means  of  estimating  its  actual  progress.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  presuming  too  much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
if,  passing  by  that  part  of  the  Report  which  has  reference  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, we  quote  some  portions  which  relate  to  the  measures 
adopted  in  pursuance  of  its  object. 

*  As  the  most  effectual  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  society^s  object,  they  (the  Committee) 
endeavoured  to  make  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  platform,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  public  meetings  and  lectures.  Such  a  course,  it  is  evident, 
involved  greatly  increased  labour  and  expense,  numerous  difficulties, 
and,  in  some  instances,  considerable  risk  of  failure.  In  many  of  the 
towns  the  society  had  previously  made  no  effort,  and  the  proposal  to 
broach  the  question  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  before  a 
public  audience  was  regarded  even  by  friends  as  a  bold  and  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment.  But  calculating  fully  on  popular  sympathy,  and 
encouraged  by  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  occurrences  singularly  cal- 
culated to  give  effect  to  their  appeals,  they  resolved  thai  in  every  dietrici 
of  the  country  which  they  might  eeiect  as  a  field  ofoperaiiom^  they  would 
pose  by  no  town  in  which  it  was  possible  to  mahs  an  entrance  tmd  to  coUeei 
a  public  audience. 

*  The  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to  realise  this  design  is 


*  The  connexion  of  the  lata  treasurer  of  the  Association  with  this  journal, 
would,  under  ordinary  cireumttances,  prerent  our  quoting  the  resolatioo 
pasted  respecting  him.  Those  cireumstances,  howeTcr,  must  plead  our 
excuse— if  such  be  needed— for  pladng  on  permanent  record  the  foilowiag 
vote,  which  was  prepared  without  tiie  slightest  oognisance  of  Dr.  Price : — 
*  That  this  Conferenee  has  heard  with  unaffected  oonoem  that  Dr.  Price  is 
precluded,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  accepting  a  renewed  appointment  as 
treasurer  to  the  Association.  That  it  desires  to  express  its  deep  sense  of  the 
▼alue  of  his  serrices,  rendered  not  only  in  discharge  of  his  oflElcial  duties,  but 
in  his  hearty  participation  in  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  attendant  on 
the  formation  of  the  society,  and  his  subsequent  devotion  to  the  furtheranoe 
of  its  interests.  That  it  now,  on  his  retirement,  records  its  unabated  eonfi- 
dence  in,  and  esteem  for,  his  high  character,  and  indulaee  the  eameat  hope  that 
his  life  may  be  lon^  spared,  and  that  he  may  yet  l)e  permitled  to  render 
assistance  to  the  society  as  a  member  of  it«  ExecutiTe  Committee.* 
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a  source  of  devout  thankfulness  and  joy.  Notwithstanding  every 
obstacle  IB  titeir  path,  they  are  able  to  report  that  between  fiee  and  six 
hundrtd  meetingt,  aS  various  kinde,  have  been  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Association  diuijig  the  past  three  years,  being  nearly  three  times  the 
numher  previoutlff  field.  The  majority  of  these  have  been  attended  by 
efficient  deputations  appointed  by  the  Committee,  or  by  the  society's 
lecturer,  and  some  thousands  of  miles  have  thus  been  travelled  in 
fulfilment  of  engagements  which  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
punctually  observed. 

*  Nearly  all  the  English  counties  have  been  thus  gone  over.  The 
first-class  towns  have  been  visited  by  deputations  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  some  of  them  with  greater  frequency.  A  series  of  very  Huccessful 
ueetings  has  also  been  held  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland.  The 
towns  in  Bouth  Wales  have  been  twice  visited.  To  these  labours  of 
tbe  Executive  ConunitUe  must  be  added  those  of  the  Loc^  Committees, 
who,  in  several  instances,  have  followed  them  up  by  numerous  lectures 
Mul  jpublic  meetings  entirely  sustained  by  local  resources.' 

Those  only  who  have  had  experience  of  the  labour  and  ^6- 

culties  iiltcn(l;int  on  pnpulai-  agitations,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
toil  and  anxiety  which  must  have  been  undergone  during  such  a 
campaign  as  that  here  described.  It  is  evident  that  the  society's 
resoarces,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  must  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
how  means  so  smaU  have  been  found  adequate  for  operations  so 
extensive. 

•The  meetings  have  not  only  betn  numerous,  but  m  the  majority  of 
cases  have  been  highly  effective.  The  larf/cst  public  buildings  in  t/ie 
kingdom — not  cTcepliiig  even  the  Fiee  trade  Hall  Manchester  and  the 
To7rm.kaU ,  Birmingham^  hare  been  the  seene  of  these  qalheiinq'i  and 
though  the  doors  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  -idmi^aion  of  ill  and 
on  some  occasions,  a  strenuous  opposition  Ins  not  been  w  intmg  in  no 
one  case  hare  the  inajoritg  of  the  audience  given  a  hostile  lerdicl  The«c 
meetings  have  also  usually  been  conducted  with  i  degree  of  dLCoruni 
which  has  reassured  the  timid  and  the  hesitating,  while  it  has  greatly 
served  to  promote  the  object  for  which  ihcy  were  convened.  They 
have  been  ch.T.ractcriscd  by  other  features  equally  gratifying  and  im- 
portant. Members  of  the  Establishment,  whose  attendance  has,  in 
ai!  cases,  been  especially  invited,  have  largely  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  in  the  light  of  sound  principles  the  pcrples- 
ing  events  occurring  within  its  pale ;  and  Dissenting  ministers  and 
laymen,  whose  co-operation  must  be  regarded  as  a  gain,  have  frankly 
acknowledged  a  change  of  views  in  relation  to  the  movement,  and 
cipresBcd  a  hearty  desire  to  give  it  their  support.' 

We  arc  aware  that  it  has  been  sought  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  these  popular  gatherings,  by  asserting  that  they  neither  prove 
inything,  nor  have  effected  anything ;  to  which  has  been  added, 
the  very  suspicious  objection  that  the  energy  and  money  expended 
on  them  had  far  belter  have  been  employed  in  seeking  '  a  revival 
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of  religion !'  Nothing  is  easier,  it  is  said,  than  to  obtain  and 
excite  public  audiences,  which  assemble  and  then  disperse, 
leaving  matters  just  where  they  were ;  they  are  no  test  whatever. 
Now  this  is  either  childishness  or  mendacity — ^in  the  one  case  to 
be  pitied,  and  in  the  other  contemned.  It  is  a  species  of  logic 
which  would  prove  anything ;  and^  in  this  instance,  proves  a 
great  deal  too  much — seeing  that  it  cuts  away  the  ground  from 
under  the  objectors  themselves,  who  rely  on  precisely  the  same 
species  of  evidence  as  indicating  the  progress  of  pet  projects  of 
their  own!  To  suppose  it  possible  that,  in  hundreds  of  public 
meetings,  vital  principles,  such  as  are  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy, have  been  expounded,  in  many  cases  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  in  all  with  earnestness,  and  at  a  time  peculiarly  adapted 
to  predispose  men  in  their  favour,  and  thatt  notwithstanding, 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  public  enlightenment, 
is  to  give  proof  of  an  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth, 
and  an  equal  absence  of  capacity  for  aught  but  a  blind  leader- 
ship of  the  blind.  We  think  it  difficult  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
following  passage  from  the  Report : — 

*The  Committee  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that  up<m  no  pubHe 
question  whatever  have  there  been  gathered  together  a  greater  nunber 
of  large  and  enthusiastic  public  assembhes  than  have  been  convened 
on  this  question  during  the  last  three  years.  TAua  much  thmf  could  not 
always  allege — for  where  thousands  have  been  recently  assembled, 
hundreds  only  were  once  present ;  and  where  success  has  now  been 
complete,  there  had  not  unfrequcnUy  been  previous  failure.  Without, 
therefore,  attaching  to  them  undue  importance,  and  stiU  less  accepting 
them  as  precursors  of  an  early  triumph,  they  may  yet  bo  regarded — 
as  are  nmilar  demonstrations  in  connexion  with  other  public  wwvetnente 
^as  clearly  indicating  that  the  British  peonle  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  full  discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  setUement,  of  this 
great  question.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  relation  to  legislatiTe 
movements  are  next  adverted  to.  On  two  occasions  they  have 
vindicated  the  integrity  and  consistency  of  the  Dissenting  body 
by  resisting,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
known  as  die  Regium  Danum^  and  these  '  emphatic  protests'  are 
to  be,  if  needful,  again  and  again  repeated. 

*  The  Committee  promptly  acted  upon  tlic  infonnation  received  bj 
them  in  the  year  1H48,  that  a  long-rumoiircd  measure  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg}-  of  Ireland  was  aYiout  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature ;  publicly  declaring  their  determination  to  meet 
such  a  proposal  with  the  most  resolute  hostility,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
occupy,  as  a  broad  ground  of  opposition,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Association.  To  whatever  cause  the  abandonment  of  their  inten- 
tion by  the  Government  i^  to  be  attributed,  the  discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  question  undoubtedly  cxerciHcd  ;i  decided  intliience  in 
giving  a  right  direction  to  public  opinion,  and  in  establishing  a  principle 
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•£  action  on  the  part  of  Anti-staie-clitirchinen,  from  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  depart  on  any  future  occasion. ' 

They  hare  further  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
leBting  the  sincerity  of  those  members  of  Parliament  who,  at  the 
last  eleetiony  professed  opposition  to  any  extension  of  the  system 
of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  by  opposing  those  clauses  of  the 
Soath  Australian  Colonies  Bill,  by  which  grants  for  ecclesiastical 
purposee  are,  however  slightly,  increased,  and  cannot  be  discon- 
tinaed  by  the  Colonial  legislatures  without  the  consent  of  the 
Home  Gh)vemment.  In  domg  this,  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
more  than  ^ve  seasonable  expression  to  their  principles. 

The  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  has  been 
hroiight  forward  witli  increased  prominency,  and  but  for  the 
contemptuous  waywardness  of  the  member  for  Sheffield,  would 
have  been  made  the  object  of  a  specific  and  vigorous  agitation. 
Hie  work  of  petitioning  on  the  general  question  has  also  been 
commenced,  and  is  now  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  energy, 
as  tending  '  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  of  our 
legislators,  with  the  idea  that  this  question  must  eventuaUy  be 
the  subject  of  a  decisive  conflict,  the  arena  of  which  will  be  the 
British  House  of  Commons.' 

We  attach  considerable  importance  to  what  may  be  designated 
the  political  department  of  the  society's  labours.  If  voluntaryism 
be  an  abstraction,  its  opposite  is  by  no  means  such ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  continually  developing  itself  in  new  and  tanrible 
mischiefs.  Dissenters  have,  therefore,  to  wage  a  double  warfare  ; 
to  uproot  established  evils,  and  to  resist  their  growth  and  multi- 
plication. Now,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted,  that  there  have 
been  occasions  when,  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  they  have 
been  content  to  keep  their  principles  somewhat  in  the  back- 

S'ound,  and  when  in  united  committees,  and  in  deputations  to 
owning-street,  Nonconformity  has  been  exposed  to  grievous 
misrepresentation.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  now  exists 
but  little  likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  such  mistakes  ;  and  at  all 
events,  that  while  the  Anti-staterchurch  Association  exists,  and 
pursues  its  present  decided  course,  the  trumpet  will  give  no 
uncertain  sound.  Whatever  may  be  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, right  principles  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  boldly 
advocated.  > 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Report,  is  the 
bird's-eye  view  it  gives  of  the  internal  conflicts  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  Establishment  during  the  last  three 
years,  to  the  influence  of  which,  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that 
the  Association  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  prominence  of  its  pre- 
sent position.  We  quote  the  reference  to  *the  zealous  and 
courageous  labours  of  Mr.  Horsman,  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the 
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Establishment/  for  the  sake  of  the  sentence  with  which  the  para- 
graph closes : — 

*  His  pertmacious  inquiries  ha^e  eznosed  preiatic  and  clerical  greedi- 
ness in  its  full  proportions— haTe  exhibited  ihe  dignitaries  of  the  Esta- 
blishment as  the  unserupolous  conservators  of  the  corruptions  which 
impair  its  efficiency  as  a  professedly  religious  institution—* have  proved 
how  large  a  portion  of  its  revenues  are  devoted  to  no  religious  use^ 
and  have  gone  far  to  demonstrate  the  inefficacy  of  all  corrective  mea- 
sures for  tiie  removal  of  abuses  which  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a  Church  established  by,  and  w(»rked  by  the  machinery 
of,  civil  government.  Deeply  do  the  Committee  regret  at  such  a  crisis 
the  absence  of  a  band  of  men,  however  small,  in  we  House  of  Com- 
mons, who,  on  such  topics,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  would  give 
bold  and  full  expression  to  the  great  truths  which  they  are  charged 
with  enunciating,  and  would  avail  themselves  of  occurrences  so  fnvoor- 
able  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  views  on  the  suliject  of  politico- 
eoclesiastical  legislation,  as  those  which  have,  during  the  last  three 
years,  so  largely  occupied  the  public  mind.' 

But  while  Anti-state-churchmen  are  hopeful^  they  are  also 
sufficiently  sober-minded  to  estimate  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
work  on  which  they  have  entered,  and  hence  the  Committee  con- 
clude this  portion  of  their  Report  in  the  following  cautionary 
terms : — 

^  But,  gentlemen,  gratifying  as  is  Ibis  survey  of  public  affairs,  you 
would  but  ill  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  in  concluding  that  your 
hand  may  now  be  slackened  as  in  prospect  of  an  easy  victoiy. 
Auspicious  as  are  these  occurrences,  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
opportunities  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  vigilance  and  activity. 
The  State  Church  in  this  country  is  an  institution  which  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  without  a  struggle  more  or  less  lengthened  and  severe. 
Indications  of  weakness  will  stimulate  its  supporters  to  renewed  cflbrts 
to  prolong  its  existence.  Its  decaying  walls  will  be  buttressed  up  by  new 
erections,  and  even  reformatory  measures  will  be  so  skilfully  modified 
as  to  open  fresh  sources  of  emolument  and  confirm  exclusive  privileges. 
Hence  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  special  duty  of  earnest  Anti-ttate^ 
churchmen  to  cast  the  seeds  of  truth  mto  the  wide  breadth  of  toil  uom 
first  broken  up— to  give  a  right  tone  to  new  national  movmnonta— to 
prevent  the  resettlement  of  the  question  of  State  Churches  on  any  other 
than  a  sound  and  solid  basis — and  to  render  it  impossible  for  eodeai* 
astical  hierarchs  or  worldly  statesmen  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  pre* 
sent  system  one  which,  while  less  repulsive  in  its  deformitv,  will  yet 
indefinitely  postpone  the  great  reform  upon  which  their  hearts  are 
ftilly  set.' 

It  is  this  continuous  strujn^lingy  this  growing  inteniity» 
this  ever-varying  form  of  difficulty  and  dan^er^  which  tries 
men's  souls.  They  who  have  wearied  of  but  six  years  of  work- 
ing and  waiting,  nave,  perhaps,  shown  their  wisdom  most  in 
abandoning  whiU  was  clearly  never  their  mission — '  they  went 
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out  from  UB^  because  they  were  not  of  ns/  The  men  at  the 
head  of  this  movement  are  '  made  of  sterner  stu£P/  and  their 
associates,  as  we  confidently  believe,  are  largely  imbued  with 
tfaeir  spirit.  We  envy  not  the  man  who  could  hear  unmoved 
the  impressive  language  in  which  Mr.  Miall  addressed  the 
delegates  shortly  after  tne  opening  of  the  Conference  :— - 

'  I  do  trust,  at  all  events,  that  this  Conference  is  not  in  pursuit  of 
success  as  its  object,  but  is  in  the  prosecution  of  its  duty.  I  know  not 
that  any  Christian  man  can  laudably,  and  in  a  right  spirit  and  tone  of 
mind,  pursue  a  Christian  duty,  who  sits  down  and  begins  to  calculate, 
as  the  very  basis  of  his  resolution,  what  are  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  will  have  to  contend.  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  cast  a  false  glare 
of  allurement  over  our  enterprise.  Let  us  have  none  of  those  who 
are  simply  caught  by  glare  and  sunshine.  We  want  earnest  men,  for 
we  shall  have  earnest  work  to  do.  This  is  but  just  the  beginning-— 
the  struggle  is  at  hand.  Let  those  who  are  not  prepared  for  disgrace 
leave  us  here.  Let  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  buckle  up  for  work 
leave  us  now.  Depend  upon  it,  ours  has  been  hitherto  mere  child's  play. 
It  is  when  our  blows  are  felt,  when  our  enemy  is  provoked,  we  shjdl 
begin  to  feel  the  hardness  of  the  straggle.  When  customers  will  be 
lost — ^when  the  frown  of  respectable  ladies  must  be  met — when  Sab- 
bath evening  hearers  must,  if  necessary,  be  given  up — when  every 
form  of  petty  persecution  will  be  employed  to  break  down  the  spirit 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  advocacy  or  support  of  this  work — 
it  is  then  we  shall  find  of  what  stufi*  our  hearts  are  made.  If  we  have 
not  got  a  deep,  earnest  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  this 
Association — if  we  cannot  lay  hold,  with  the  firm  grasp  of  faith,  on 
whatever  has  been  promised  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  those  who, 
on  behalf  of  truth,  are  willing  to  give  diligence,  and  self-denial,  and 
exertion — if  we  cannot  simply  confide  ourselves  to  the  bare  word  of 
God — we  had  better  leave  off  now.* 

Here  wc  should  close,  but  a  fierce  onslaught  has  recently  been 
made  on  the  Association,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert.  We 
do  so  reluctantly.  There  are,  however,  occasions  when  force 
must  be  put  on  inclination  at  the  stern  call  of  duty.  Such  an  one 
has  just  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  Anti-state-church  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  will  be  for  the  healthy  conduct  of  our  ecclesiastical 
affairs  that  it  should  be  duly  noted.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty 
years  since  we  entered  into  public  life.  We  have  been  thrown 
amongst  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  have  not  been  wholly 
unobservant  of  what  was  passing  around  us.  We  have  seen  much 
to  deplore.  Many  things  have  pained  us,  and  a  sickening  sense 
of  human  presumption  and  infirmity  has  occasionally  taken  pos- 
session of  our  minds.  Yet  we  deliberately  affirm,  that  we  have 
rarely  seen,  in  connexion  with  a  religious  profession,  anything 
equal  to  the  recklessness,  arrogance,  gross  misstatements,  and 
palpable  inconsistencies,  which  have  been  evinced  by  the  editor 
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of  the  *  British  Banner,*  in  relation  to  the  Anti -state-church 
society.  We  pity,  from  our  very  soul,  the  man  who  is  subject 
to  such  gusts  of  passion,  and  would  gladly  leave  him  to  the 
oblivion  to  which  he  is  consigning  himself,  did  we  not  feel  that 
a  bad  example  is  infectious,  and  that  some,  possibly,  may  yet  be 
influenced  for  evil  by  the  presumption,  spleen,  and  untmtlifiil* 
ness  he  has  exhibited.*  We  shaU,  therefore,  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  unattractive  theme,  with  a  view  of  exposing  the 
spirit  of  this  attack,  and  of  thus  guarding  the  public  against  the 
future  mischief  which  may  threaten  from  the  same  quarter. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Association.  The  Con- 
ference recently  held  has  done  this  triumphantly.  The  anault 
was  fierce.  It  was  intended  to  be  deadly.  It  was  the  movefnent 
of  an  incensed  and  bitter  enemy,  whose  virulence  was  infinitely 
greater  than  his  power.  It  was  from  no  merciful  purpose,  but 
from  sheer  inabilitv>  that  the  thrust  did  not  prove  fatal.  The 
editor  of  the  '  British  Banner'  mistook,  in  truth,  his  position. 
With  characteristic  modesty  he  imagined  that  the  hearts  of  the 
country  were  in  his  keeping,  and  that  he  had  onlv  to  announce,  in 
his  own  peculiar  style,  '  We  no  longer  stand  identified  with  the 
Anti-state-church  Association,'  to  induce  thousands  to  desert  its 
ranks,  and  leave  bare  the  place  of  its  gathering.  Happily,  the 
Nonconformists  of  Britain  knew  their  principles  bettef ,  and 
they  bestirred  themselves  accordingly.  What  they  did,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  it,  are  matters  of  history,  and  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  when  the  petty  vanities  and  insuflferable  arro- 
gance of  would-be-lcaders  are  held  in  merited  contempt.  The 
palpable  inconsistencies  of  the  assault  are  most  marvellous.  On 
the  third  of  April,  an  article  appeared  in  the  '  Banner,*  which 
every  reader  understood  to  be  an  attack  on  the  society.  It 
announced,  in  capitals,  the  important  fact  of  the  editor's  secession ; 
sought  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  timid,  by  proclaiming  the  exist- 
ence of  *  a  school  of  anarchy;'  described  Mr.  Miall  and  Dr.  Price 
as  the  arch-heretics ;  and  more  than  insinuated  that  the  influence 
of  the  Association  was  employed  by  them  for  evil.  And  all  this 
was  done,  be  it  remembered,  without  one  syllable  of  complaint 
having  been  addressed  to  the  society,  much  less  to  the  gentlemen 
named.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  up  to  the 
very  time  he  became  a  public  assailant ;  but  such  are  his  notions 
of  propriety,  that  he  preserved  profound  silence  where  he  ought 

*  There  is  much  truth — far  too  much  to  be  readily  forgiTen — in  what  the 
editor  of  the  'Baptist  Magaxine'  said  in  1S45,  'that  it  is  not  the  destiny  of 
the  editor  of  the  **  Christian  Witness**  to  he  written  down  by  any  oUier  pen 
than  his  own.' — Baptist  Magasine,  1^5,  p.  19S.  ]>r.  Campbell  lias  laboured 
hard  of  bte  to  accomplifih  this  prediction.  With  a  self-sacrifice  not  often  wit- 
nessed, he  has  souf^ht  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  sagacity  and  truth  of  bb 
brother  editor's  vaticination. 
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a  Bpolun,  and  threw  grave  charges  recklcsslj'  about  him, 
be  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  to  have  been  silent 
grave — and  yet  he  osguibcs  the  character  of  a  public  censor, 
.'onounces,  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  what  other  men 
[  aaj  and  do.  A  more  diagusting  e:diibitiDn  of  gelf- 
JOcy  and  eelf-ignorance,  we  never  witnessed.  What  fol- 
io the  three  Guccessive  numbers  of  the  '  Banner'  is 
«Iy  illustrative  of  the  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Campbell's  mind, 
[the  consistency  of  hia  views.  We  print  the  passages  in 
d  columns,  that  their  bcautifdl  harmony  may  be  more 
f  ^tprehendcd : — 

waitymanwlto  *  We  hare  no  reply  ■  As  the  matter  now 
read  our  arUcle  for  those  who,  to  serve  stands,  the  entire  Bri- 
S),  could  arrive  a  purpose,  whether  of  tiah  nation  is  eligible 
condnsion  that  pique  or  party,  may  to  membership.  Doc- 
u  attack  on  deem  it  decent,  at  the  trinal  views,  and  per- 
rtMtote-chnrcb  expense  of  truth,  to  sonal  profession  of 
atioB,  is  to  us  represent  ua  as  hoa-  religion,  are  matters 
inccmprcfun-  Ulr  tn  Iho  And-alafc-  of  no  conCLrn  "liiil- 
and  we  are  church  Association. , ..  ever;  nothing  more  is 
y  able  to  recon-  '  It  has,  in  our  view,  required  than  agrce- 
ch  a  conclusion  been  an  utter  failure ;  mcnt  on  the  single 
itefrrity.' — £aH-  thereaeemsnoralional  object  of  the  separa- 
pril  10.  ground   whatever  for     tion   of    Church  and 

believing  that  il  can.     Stale,     According   to 

in  any  possible    way, 

ever  contribute  to  the 

accomplishment  of  ilic 

assigned  object.  .  ,  . 
'  Wc  submit,  therc- 

f  .re,  that  it  is  folly  to 

called  organization.  .  . 
A  lengthened  experi- 
ment has  noM'  been 
made,  and,  altliough 
mote  has  been  don 
in  this  way  th:in  wt 
ever  done  before,  sti 
tlie  result  is  such  i 
utterly  to  extinguish 
all  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  success,  in  this 
way  alone,  for  c 
ries  to  come." — San- 
ner,  April  17. 


the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple.   Lord    Boling- 
broke      might       have 
en  president ;  David 
,ime.  irc^'urer :  E.i- 
inl    Gibbou.    socre- 


agcnt  ;  whdc  the 
French  Directory,  ut' 
bloody  fame,  mit,'ht 
have  formed  the  acliiiij 
committee.  There  is 
nothing  to  tiavc  pre- 
Icdthisinthecoti- 
stilution.     Is  it  pnssi- 

fact  without 
horror  ?  The  tiling 
baa  but  to  be  stated 
to  settle  the  question ; 
to    men    of     righlly- 


ceiaim 


•  O   my 
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soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  to  their  assembi 
honour,  be  not  thou  united !  .  .  .  Who  ever  heard  the  voice  o 
in  any  meeting  of  the  Anti-statc-church  Association  in  th 
metropolis  ?  There  the  devout  and  the  ungodly,  both  in  the 
degree,  meet  and  mingle ;  and,  while  it  is  expected  that  the 
from  courtesy,  shall  not  swear,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  tl 
shall  not  pray.  No!  The  inscription  on  the  organization 
virtually — ^Thebe  is  ho  God  V'^Bafmer^  April  24. 

The  consistency  of  these  passages^  occiirring^  be  it  ob 
in  three  saccessive  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  it  is  no 
to  establish,  neither  should  we  attempt  to  reason  with  a 
who  a&med  it.  If  Dr.  Campbell  imagines  they  hold  to 
he  has  a  lo^c  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

The  suspicion  was  not  unnatural,  that  he  was  unw 
led  on  in  his  attack  by  other  occurrences  which  ha 
pened  in  his  editorial  career.  He  himself  appears  t 
surmised  that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  imagii 
indeed,  conscience  did  not  suggest  that  such  was  res 
case.  At  airy  rate,  he  explicitly  denies  the  fact;  a] 
readers  will  oe  better  able  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  his 
when  they  have  compared  it  with  the  Note  which  we  j 
the  side  ol  the  editor's  statement  Let  it  be  borne  in  mil 
the  review  of  Mr.  Miall's  volume,  on  which  Dr.  Campbell 

Save  charges,  appeared  in  the   January  'Eclectic,'  ai 
r.  Brown's  review  of  Mr.  GilfiUan's  work  was  publishec 
number  for  February. 

'  The  second  Triennial  period  of  '  Feb.  5, 

the  Anti-state-church  Association        *  We  had   seventeen    < 
b  now  expired,  and  in  thb  day's    over-matter,  and    it  is   < 
paper  will  be  found  a  statement  of    whether  you  can  get  in  at 
our  views  of  the  policy  of  its  ex-    mo$i  anrioui  to  serv0  yoti, 
tension  to  another.     That  state-    f^real  emue  you  are  <o  wort 
ment  b  made  solely  from  a  sense    vancing,  with  a  very  slight 
of  public  duty,  and  would  assuredly    ment,  I  am  trying,  &c. 
have  appeared,  although  the  events  *  Yours  truly, 

had  not  occurred  which  led  to  our  '  J.  Cajcp; 

own  withdrawment,  as  announced 

a  fortnight  ago.     Some  such  state-    ^  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
ment,  indeed,  had  been  resolved         Anti-statc-church  Asso 
upon  previously  to  the  *  Eclectic ' 

affiur.  It  b  not,  therefore,  to  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  th< 
just  referred  to,  although  such  events  alone,  we  think,  all  thii 
sidered,  would  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that  tli 
elation  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  as  the  most  efficient  i 
dealing  with  a  serious  evil.  .  .  . 

'  This  circumstance  (the  Second  Triennial  Conference),  wou 
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lus  time  to  do  as  we  are  now  doing  (recommend  the  diasolu- 
I  AsaociatioR),  altogether  apart  firom  the  considerations  afore- 
UUa  our  minds  had  been  made  up  before  the  special  cage  relative 
md  "  anareky  "  aroae.' — Banner,  April  1 7. 

:  a  purpose  of  secession  has  been  fotmcd,  under  sucli 
ion  OS  Dr.  Campbell  now  avows,  it  is  not  usual  to  enter- 
iniiety  here  expressed;  neither  are  men  accustomed  in 
0  the  secretary  of  an  organization,  which  is  described  as 

failure,'  to  speak  '  of  the  great  cause  you  are  so  wortMlt/ 
RQ.'  If  there  be  consistency  and  truth  in  such  things, 
\  gnilly  to  a  want  of  the  perceptive  faculty.     '  The 

anair'  happened  in  February  at  the  latest,  prior  to 
e  are  told,  'some  such  statement'  as  appears  in  the 

'  of  April  17th,  was  resolved  upon,  and  yet,  on  the  5th 
[ary,  the  above  Note  was  penned.  Either  the  Note  of 
r  was  insincere,  or  the  statement  of  the  *  Banner  * 
i.     Dr.  Campbell    may   choose    which    alternative   he 

le  society  has  proved  a  failure,  a  total,  absolute,  failure, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  its 
e  admitted  to  have  been  conducted.  Such,  at  least,  is 
ent  averment  of  its  accuser,  though  his  statement,  if 
,  would  reflect  rather  on  others  than  on  the  society.  We 
m  for  his  admissions,  which  nothing  but  overwhelming 
could  have  extorted,  and  confidently  leave  our  rcadere 
of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  other  parts  of  his  state- 


a  perioi!  of  sis  yoar^,  '  Have  ttic  writers  of  tliisaiUlrcss 
t  i»  now  the  poml'on  of  the  (Address  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
rclaiion  to  tlio  Xoiicon-  fbrcncc)  to  lenm  that  nn  fnuiU  p<n- 
sily  ?  Has  it  materially  ti-n  of  the  moxl  aucrest/nl  mininlers 
(.■ithcr  in  London,  ot  in  nfflrent  Britain  an:  most  zeti/om 
ice- :  Wl'  do  not  hesitale  Aiiti-slate-chiirehmeii  ?  Havi'  lliej 
hal  it  has  not  in  eitlicr.  t^tiU  to  be  inlbvmcd.  tluit  tlit  wliole 
etropolis.  where  are  its  body  of  Scottish  DiKScntin;;  minis- 
are  stiil  opposed  to  it,  ons  Anli-stale-chnrchracn?— com- 
..ijiel,  ^o  fiir  as  wc  know.  prisinR  a  Wardlaw  and  a  Rnssell. 
opened  for  its  aervice,  a  Yoiinji  and  a  Brown,  a  Kin';  and 
not  opened  at  tlic  first;  an  Alexander.*  a.Y\A  a  mulliliiili' of 
some  of  Ihopc  .ire  dosed,  others  every  way  worthy  of  this 
;re  the  sli;:htest  prospect  high  fellowship." — Banner,  Sept. 
c.hm  much  the eonlrary.  27,  1848. 
t.-ind  precisely  the  same  '  Tlie  Association  comprises  n.t 
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as  to  the  provinces ;  with  a  very  a  few  of  the  best,  wisest, 
slight  exception  only,  there  has  most  thoroughly  Christii 
been  no  conquest  of  influential  patriotic  men  of  the  times/ 
men.  All  the  great  towns  and  ywr,  April,  d«  I860, 
dties  are  still  indifferent,  or  hostile  '  Tlus  value  of  this  Asm 
to  the  movement.  ...  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  ei 

*  The  organization,  after  all,  is,  publications  or  its  lectures 
and  was  from  the  first,  very  much  the  visible  embodiment  of  a 
an  affiur  of  a  name.  •  .  .  The  of  the  true  Nonconformini 
organization  comprises  but  a  few,  of  the  empire.  The  T; 
a  very  few  elements — a  few  hun-  CSonferences  are  a  reprcM 
dred  pounds  and  a  few  individuals ;  concentration  of  that  spiri 
these  pounds  and  those  individuals  Did  ike  sooiefy  exiti  nmphf 
withdrawn,  there  would  be  an  end  eaUmg  of  cor^erences^  wUhoi 
of  the  concern.  .  .  .  The  wonder  publicaiions  or  kcturm^  the 
is,  all  things  considered,  not  that  tUm  would  be  one  of  incaieuk 
so  little,  but  that  so  much,  has  porttmee;  while  its  publi 
been  realized.  Nothing  but  energy,  and  lectures,  of  eourse, 
skill,  and  perseverance,  such  as  are  enhance  ita  valua.'  ««•  C 
seldom  brought  to  any  enterprise,  Wttneu,  June,  1847. 
could  have  accomplished  so  much.  *  The  history  of  the  >6r. 
The  organisation,  however,  we  ysor?*  of  this  society  does 
repeat,  is  much  more  a  name  than  to  those  able  and  devoted  m 
a  thing.  Deducting  the  zealous  have  taken  the  lead  in  Its 
Itinerant  labours  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  The  result  ha$  exceeded  aU 
and  a  few  deputation  movemento,  oMfMpecto/fbn,  and  is  unlike 
what  remains  of  the  labours  of  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto 
a  year?  Absolutely  nothing.'—  among  us.  Pr^pediee  i$ 
Bmmer,  April  17.  paeew^  ^**^^  ^"'^  tomfide 

tending.  The  aoeessione  he 
numeroue.  The  delegatioi 
Mandiester  was  powerful ;  the  ministers  of  Leeds  have  cot 
ward  in  a  body.  .  .  .  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotia 
most  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  sent  as  delegates  three  of  thi 
men.  The  Rev.  7,  H.  Hinton,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
strongly  adverse,  has  now  come  boldly  and  cordially  forward ; 
this  valuable  acquisition  is  to  be  added  that  of  some  of  th 
eminent  men  of  the  New  Connexion  and  tiie  Association  Metfa 
— Christian  Witneee^  June,  1847. 

Like  all  other  associations  which  seek  to  act  on  the  legi 
through  the  medium  of  an  enlightened  public  judgme] 
refources  of  the  society  hare  been  larsel j  escpended  on 
iDgB^  held  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  kiogoom.  Thcsey  as  w 
seen,  have  been  nmneroas,  and  largely  attended,  and  Dr.Cai 
formerly  regarded  them  as  important  and  bopefnL  Let  v 
see  how  he  contrives  to  eat  ms  own  words.  As  in  other 
he  here  snpplies  the  best  answer  to  himself.     His  men 

*  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  first  IViennial  Conference,  the  op 
of  the  society  have  been  doubled. 
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eridently  as  defectiye  as  his  judgment  is  unsound^  and  his  temper 
irritable  :— 

*  FMic  mtetmgt  ar$  no  test  what'        '  The  Beport  next  speaks  to  the 
mr  wpom  tmck  a  point.    The  an-    subject    of   lectures    and    pubHc 
BOOBoement  of  two  or  three  noted    meetings,  on  which,  we  think,  the 
BODes,  wiU  always  command  an    society  ought  to  expend  its  main 
vadieBoe  anywhere  upon  any  sub-    strength,  as  the  importance  of  these 
jecL     The    theme,  moreover,    is    can    scarcely  be  overestimated.'^^ 
captmting  on  other  groimds  than     Christian  Witness,  June,  1847. 
tiiioae  of  religion.     It  makes  pro- 
▼ision,  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
daaa  of  advooates,  for   the  rich 
gratification  of  some  of  the  worst 
paaaiona  of  the  human  heart    I%e 
of  a  bishop,  too,  amid  the 
of  a  fsrvid  rhetoric,  is 
psmOme  to  the  popidace.'-^ 
\  April  17, 1850. 


It  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Moroc^of  the  meetings  of  the 
AflMNdation  should  escape  censure.  They  are,  of  course,  vilified 
in  a  style  of  wholesale  defamation,  at  wnich  we  should  smile  if 
graver  and  more  painful  feelings  were  not  excited.  Let  our 
readers  compare  the  statements  we  subjoin — ^looking  rather  at 
die  general  complexion  and  tone  of  that  of  184o,  than  at 
particular  expressions — ^and  let  them  then  say  what  they  think  of 
the  morale  oi  the  man  who  could  pen  the  sentences  quoted  from 
Che  *  Banner '  of  April  last : — 


*  It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  that 
its  meetings,  in  this  metropolis, 
bore  a  peculiarly  earthly  com- 
plexion, which  can  be  explained 
only  by  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
those  who  mainly  compose  them. 
They  have  ever  appeared  to  us  to 
be  deplorably  wanting  in  the 
spirit  of  piety.  We  never  saw 
an  Anti-state-church  assembly  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  mere  natural 
sun  did  not  seem  wholly  to  prevail 
over  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
man.  The  aspect  of  such  assem- 
blies has  ever  seemed  to  us  to  be 
essentially  that  of  the  world ;  their 
ruling  element  appeared  that  of 
the  earth  rather  than  that  of 
heaven— with  which  neither  the 
gospel  of  Christ  nor  the  spirit  of 


'  Our  readers  will  find,  in  another 
column,  a  special  report  of  the 
Anti-state-church  meeting,  held 
in  the  Queen's  Concert-rooms, 
Hanover-square.  .  .  .  That  such 
a  hall  should  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  adversely, 
reflects  no  small  credit  on  those 
with  whom  it  lies  to  arrange  such 
matters.  ...  It  was  worth  going 
some  way  to  see  the  excellent 
member  for  Westminster,  himself 
an  Episcopalian,  and  a  man  of 
high  Christian  character,  standing 
forth,  &c.  .  .  .  Never  before  did 
he  make  such  a  demonstration, 
in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world.  ...  As 
to    Mr.  Gardner,    we    need    say 
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Christ  had  much,  if  anything,  to    nothing  more  than  that  his  speech 
do.' — Banner^  April  24.  was  one  of  superlative  excellence. 

indicative  alike  of  genius,  culture. 
Christian  principle,  and  political  philosophy.  .  .  .  Another  circumstance, 
which  we  hail  with  special  satisfaction,  was  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Kershaw.  .  .  .  Public  demonstrations  are  not  altogetlier  in  unison  with 
the  calm  temperament,  and  the  modesty,  which  marks  Mr.  Kershaw*^ 
character,  but  there  are  times  when  duty  demands  a  sacrifice  of 
•personal  preferences.  It  will  be  found,  he  frankly  stated,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  time  to  have  come  for  a  public  and  bold  avowal  of  his  views 
on  this  great  subject — ^views  which  he  had  long  cherished  in  his  mere 
private  capacity.  We  hope  that  multitudes  of  those  Nooeooformists, 
in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  the  member  for  Stockport^  will  come  to 
a  similar  conclusion;  and  stand  forth  to  add  the  weight  of  their 
character,  station,  and  influence,  in  support  of  this  great  cause.'— 
Banner^  June  14,  1848. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Association  simply, 
that  its  abandonment  is  urged  ;  the  signs  of  the  times  are  against 
it,  and  the  old  plea  for  inaction  is  put  forth  with  characteristic 
recklessness.  Let  the  Doctor  speak  for  himself,  and  the  reply 
shall  be  in  his  own  words.  Hansard  is  proverbiany  unpopiuar 
on  the  ministerial  benches.  What  must  onr  assailant  tiunk  of 
the  '  Christian  Witness '  and  the  '  Banner '  of/ormer  days  ? — 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  time  *  Nothbg  should  be  left  untried 

is  come  for  suspending,  if  not  al-  to  unite  all  that  fsar  God  among 

together  surrendering,  all  organi-  the  Dissenters  in  one  holy  league 

zations  seeking  the  separation  of  and  covenant  against  this  eoloMsl 

Church  and  State  by  direct  attacks,  system  of  error,  evil,  distraction, 

.  .  .  Have  patience !    liCt  tyranny  division,  and  persecution.     As  a 

and  rapacity  have  time  to  swell  to  matter  of  civil  policy,  thit  is  the 

their  full  £mensions.  .  .  .  From  Jirtt  duty  of  every  British  patriot ; 

that  strife  you  may  safely  4ta$ui  as  a  matter  of  Christian  piety,  it  is 

aloof,  ...  If  anytlung  for  a  little  the^«/  duty  of  every  enlightened 

can  stay  the   progress  of  those  subject  of  the  king«Vym  of  ChrisU' 

events,   and    add    for    a    season  — Christian  WHneUf  April,  1844. 

strength  and  stability  to  the  Estab-  '  In  such  matters  it  is  childish 

lishment,  it  will  be  such  a  moment  to  talk  of  '*  proridential  appoint- 

(qucry,  movement  ?)  as  that  pro-  ments  '*^-or  worse ;   it  is  trifling 


posed  by  the  formation  of   the  with  sacred    things.     *'  Manifest 

Anti-state-church  Association.  .  .  call  !*'...   You  may  find  it  in 

You   have  but  to  wait    the  ap-  proridence:     this    is  deariy  the 

pointed  time,  and  you  shall  see  with  great  question  of  the  times.  .  .  . 

loy   the  triumph  of  Him  who  is  They  who  now  can  find  '*no  call** 

head  overall  things  to  hid  Church.*  in  these  directions,  but  wait  Ibr 

—Baniwr,  April  17.  another,   arc    likely  to  wait    for 

ever.* — Banner,  Sept.  27,  1848. 

The  inconsistency  of  thu  following  in  too  glaring  to  escape 
notice,  and  bespeaks,  of  itself,  the  virulence  of  the  attack  which 
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has  been  made.  Even  Dr.  Campbell  miul  blush  when  com- 
paring his  present  with  his  former  self.  Though  the  first 
pan^praph  is  nominally  that  of  '  the  remonstrants/  it  is  clearly 
intended  to  express  the  views  of  the  editor  : — 

*  We,   said    the    remonstrants,        *  If  reform  u  to  come  at  all,  it 
hope  as  confidently  as  yon,  that    muet  come  from  without;  it  will 


the  sererance  will  be  efieeted,  but 
it  will  be  by  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent means  firom  those  you 
propose  to  employ.  .  .  .  The 
Church  herself  will,  perhaps,  have 
a  large  share  in  the  work.'— * 
%  April  17. 


nerer  come  from  within  the 
Church^— that  is,  from  the  bishops- 
and  dignified  clergy.'— CAm/um 
Witness,  Sept.  1847. 


One  more  quotation^  and  we  shall  gladly  turn  from  this  repul- 
siye  exhibition.  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  organizations  of  the  day,  would 
Imtc  induced  us  to  dwell  on  it  so  long.  Had  personal  inclina- 
tioa  been  consulted^  we  should  hare  been  silent,  but  the  cause 
of  traths  viUfiod  and  fiercely  assailed,  demanded  the  service  we 
render.  Few  things  are  more  repulsive  than  the  language  of 
religion  firom  intemperate  lips, — a  profession  of  special  regard 
for  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  in  connexion  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  calumnious  averments  respecting  others.  Such  things 
are  the  staple  in  which  some  men  deal,  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
charge  them  on  the  recent  doings  of  the  editor  of  the  ^  Banner.' 
We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  adapted  to  foster  the  pre- 
judice which  unhappily  prevails  against  evangelical  truth,  dian 
the  loud  and  boastAil  professions  of  religious  zeal  which  he  has 
intermingled  with  asperity,  mortified  pride,  and  slanderous 
statements.  He  is  eminently  skilful  in  insinuations — leaving  an 
impression  beyond  the  strict  import  of  his  words;  and  thus 
securing  a  retreat  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  deny 
the  guilt  charged  upon  him.  It  is  some  consolation,  however, 
that  even  here  he  has,  by  anticipation,  furnished  an  antidote  in 
the  language  with  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  defended 
himself.     Let  our  readers  compare  the  following : — 


'  Your  power  is  your  piety — not 
your  gregarious,  piebald  organiza- 
tions ;  in  proportion  as  your 
members  increase,  your  zeal  bums, 
and  your  graces  shine,  you  will 
tell  upon  the  understanding  and 
the  consciences  of  the  adherents 
of  Establishments ;  your  policy, 
therefore,  apart  from  higher  con- 


*  Will  this  answer  (a  passage  of 
the  address  of  the  Wesley  an  Con- 
ference) satisfy  intelligent,  reflect- 
ing men  ?  Does  it  not  beg  the 
question  ?  Does  it  not  assume 
what  is  not  proved — that  they  who 
engage  in  this  enterprise  (the  Anti- 
state-church  movement)  are  in- 
difierent  to  their  spiritual  charge  ? 


igo 
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sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and 
surest  method  of  severmg  the 
Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro- 
mote the  triumph  and  reign  of  true 
religion  in  the  land.  .  .  .  We 
thiiJi:  the  great  work  of  the  day 
ought  to  be  the  reviyal  of  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and 
its  extension  throughout  the  whole 
land.' — BmmsTy  April  17. 


Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  claim  of 
superior  sanctity  for  themseWcs, 
and  to  set  it  up  as  a  plea  for  the 
neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?  Is 
it  not  here  insinuated  that  oppcAi- 
tion  to  Uie  Church  and  State  is  in- 
compatible with  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  pastoral  fnnctiotts?'— 
Banner ^  8e^.  ^7,  1848. 


We  have  done,  and  now  leave  it  to  the  Nonconformists^  of 
Great  Britain  to  jud£;e  between  the  Anti-state^church  Association 
and  its  assailant.  If  his  temper  and  discretion^  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivei  and  unselfishness, 
command  their  confidence,  they  will,  of  course^  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  fail  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  miying  become  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
'  Watchman,'  '  Becord,'  and  '  Morning  Herald/  cannot  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dissenters  of  Englima,  and  we  look,  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  well  to  know  oar 
enemies.  A  fidse  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  firom  this 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dismiss  the 
assajlant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiling  at  the  other. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  haye  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  It  would  hayc  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  hare  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  aboyc  was  in  typo,  we  have  seen  the  'Banner* 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  ncyer  read  than 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and  malevo- 
lence conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  without  a 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  with 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thing,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  parties  addressed,  'lo  those  parties  we  say,  in  Dr. 
Cnmpbcirs  own  icords,  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  *The 
article  seems  to  have  been  sj)ccially  prepared  for  the  weak,  less 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  be  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  authors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.* 
Our  note  on  pa^r  11J3  explains  the  ^pec^al  bitterncFs  of  the 
writer's  allusion>    lo  the  editor  (A    the    *  Kaptibt  Magazine ' — 
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a  mas  u  stiperior  to  hie  accmaer  in  modesty  and  stcrlii^ 
rrctitnde,  as  he  is  inferior  ia  trickery,  vaunting  pretension, 
snd  nirogtmce. 

How  even  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  he  has 
written,  reepecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
ia  the  '  Church,'  is  marvellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
have  couQselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  after  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  MiaJl's  volume  and  the  '  Evan- 
gehcal  Magazine.'  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  £roiD 
this  quarter. 

Of  the  eztracts  given,  we  say  nothing.  The  writers  of  moat 
of  them  are  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case ; 
and  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  '  Eclectic'  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
tddtvsa,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  '  Of  two 
evils,  both  bad,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  UiG  more  abounds — 
— unblushing  falsehooil,  or  cunning  malignity,'  The  editor  of 
llie  '  Church  '  will  not  much  distress  himself  at  such  a  charge 
from  such  a  quarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
who  know  htm  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Before  concluding  we  should  like  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
'Banner'  whether  he  received  a  letter  irom  the  Kev.  Charles 
Stovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home  mission,  as  '  making 
a  distinct  and  unmistakcnhlc  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Review  ?" '  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell's  language  in 
the  '  Banner '  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  the  'Eclectic'  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr,  Stovel, 
denj-ing  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
why  was  not  the  letter  printed !  If  the  fact  be  so — and  wc 
challenge  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  efl'rontery  of  the  following  passage,  printed  in 
ihe  '  Banner  '  of  the  19th  : — '  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  for  intelligence, 
for  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.'  Wc 
»ant  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  com- 
bining such  deeds  with  such  words.  Let  the  one  or  the  other 
be  abandoned.     Tliey  cannot  hold  together. 
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sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  dann  of 

surest    method    of   severing  the  superior  sanctity  for  themsdlTcs, 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  pica  for  the 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?    Is 

religion  in  the  land.   •  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opjKMi- 

think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  Chnrch  and  State  is  m- 

ought  to  he  the  reviyal  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  dis- 

in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions  ?*— 

its  extension  throughout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  d7,  1848. 
land.' — BmrniTy  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leaye  it  to  the  Nonconformists^  of 
Great  Britain  to  juds^e  between  the  Anti-state-chnrch  Association 
and  its  assailant.  If  his  temper  and  discretion^  the  soundness  of 
his  judgmenti  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivci  and  unselfishness^ 
command  their  confidence,  tiiey  will,  of  course^  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  ful  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  miying  beconie  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
'  Watchman/  '  Becord/  and  '  Morning  Herald/  cannot  have  the 
ai>proYal  of  the  Dissenters  of  Englimd,  and  we  look,  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  luture.  It  is  well  to  know  oar 
enemies.  A  fidsc  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  firom  tlua 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dismiss  the 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiUng  at  the  other. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  have  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  'Banner* 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  than 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and  malevo- 
lence conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  without  a 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  with 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thine,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  parties  addressed,  lo  those  parties  we  say,  in  Dr. 
CampbcU's  otrn  ttords^  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  *The 
article  seems  to  have  been  8|>ecially  prepared  for  the  weak,  less 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  bo  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  auUiors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.* 
Our  note  on  pagr  112  explains  thr  special  bittorncHs  of  the 
writcr'h  allu^^ions    lo  the  editor  of   the    '  Haptibt  Magazine* — 


AST1-8TATK-CHU  RCH 


a  iiuui  as  superior  to  ]u6  accuser  in  modesty  aad  sterling 
rpctitade,  as  he  is  inferior  in  trickery,  vaunting  pretensioa, 
snd  arrogance. 

How  cTcn  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  he  has 
Tiittcn,  respecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
IB  the  '  Cliurch,'  is  mairellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
luive  counselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  after  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Miall'e  volume  and  the  '  Evan- 
gelical Magazine.'  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  from 
this  quarter. 

Oftte  extracts  given,  we  say  nothing.  The  writers  of  most 
of  them  are  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case ; 
and  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
matler  pertaining  to  the  '  Eclectic'  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
4ddress,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  '  Of  two 
criU,  both  bad,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  the  more  abounds — 
— unblushing  falsehood,  or  cunniug  mitlignity.'  The  editor  of 
the  '  Church '  will  not  much  distress  himselt  at  such  a  charge 
from  such  a  quarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
who  Itnow  him  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Before  concluding  we  should  lOce  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
'  Banner '  whether  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Charles 
Stovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home  mission,  as  'making 
a  distinct  and  unmistakeablc  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Review  ?" '  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell's  language  in 
the  'Banner'  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  the  'Eclectic'  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stovel, 
denying  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
why  was  not  the  letter  printed  ?  If  the  fact  be  so — and  we 
challenge  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  effrontery  of  the  foilowing  passage,  printed  in 
the  '  Banner  '  of  the  19th  : — '  Above  all  tilings,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  for  intelligence, 
for  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.'  Wc 
want  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  com- 
bining such  deeds  with  such  words.  Let  the  one  or  the  other 
be  abandoned.     They  cannot  hold  together. 


1^  ANTI-STATB-CHURCH    UOVEMBlfT. 

aideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  dann  of 

surest    method    of  severing  the  superior  sanctity  for  themseWcs, 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  pica  for  the 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?    Is 

religion  in  the  land.   .  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opposi- 

think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  Church  and  State  is  nu 

ought  to  be  the  revival  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  die- 

in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions  ?*— 

its  extension  throughout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  d7,  1848. 
land.' — BmrneTy  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leave  it  to  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  to  judjze  between  the  Anti-stateK^hnrch  Association 
and  its  assailant  If  his  temper  and  discretion^  the  soundness  of 
his  judgmentj  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivci  and  unselfishness, 
command  their  confidence,  Uiey  will,  of  course,  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  fail  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  having  beconie  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
*  Watchman/  '  Becord/  and  *  Mominff  Herald/  cannot  have  the 
ai>proyal  of  the  Dissenters  of  Englana,  and  we  look^  therefore^ 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  well  to  know  oar 
enemies.  A  f^c  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  firom  this 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dismiss  the 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiling  at  the  other. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  It  would  haye  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  hare  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  'Banner* 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  than 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and  malevo- 
lence conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  without  a 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  with 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thine,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  parties  addressed,  lo  those  parties  we  say,  in  Dr. 
CampbeU's  orr/i  xcorda^  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  'The 
article  seems  to  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  weak,  less 
worthy,  and  loss  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  be  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  authors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.' 
Our  note  on  paife  11^3  e\plaill^  the  special  bitterncps  of  the 
writer's  allusions    to  tia   editor  oi"   the    *  Uaptibt   .Magazine ' — 


ANTI'STATB-UHUKCItl    HUVUMENT.  ISI 

supQiior  to  his  accoser  ia  modesty  and  etcrliog 
rMtttade,  as  he  is  inferior  in  trickery.  Taunting  prcteDsios, 
and  srrogance. 

How  eren  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  he  has 
written,  respecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
in  the  •  Church,*  is  marvellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
have  counselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  afWr  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  MiaU's  volume  and  the  '  Evan- 
gelical Magazine.'  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  from 
this  quarter. 

Or  the  extracts  given.  We  say  nothing.  The  writers  of  most 
of  them  are  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case ; 
and  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
matter  jpertiuning  to  the  '  Eclectic'  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
aiildress,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  '  Of  two 
erils,  both  bad,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  the  more  abounds-^ 
— unblushing  falsehood,  or  cunning  malignity.'  The  editor  of 
the  '  Church '  will  not  much  distress  hirascii'  at  such  a  charge 
from  such  a  quarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
who  know  him  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Before  concluding  we  should  like  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
'Banner'  whether  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home  mission,  as  '  making 
adistinct  and  unmistake.ible  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Review  ?" '  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell's  language  in 
the  '  Banner '  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  the  'Eclectic'  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stovel, 
denj-ing  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
why  was  not  the  letter  printed  !  If  the  fact  be  so — and  we 
challengo  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  effrontery  of  the  following  passage,  printed  in 
the  '  Banner  '  of  the  19th  : — '  Above  dl  things,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  lor  intelligence, 
for  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.'  "We 
want  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  com- 
bining such  deeds  with  such  words.  Let  the  one  or  the  other 
be  abandoned.     They  cannot  hold  together. 


1^  ANTI-STATE-CHURCH   UOVEMBlfT. 

sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  daim  of 

surest    method    of   severing  the  superior  sanctity  for  themselTcs, 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  pica  for  the 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?    Is 

religion  in  the  land.   .  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opjKMi- 

think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  ChnrdL  and  State  is  in- 

ought  to  be  the  revival  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  dis- 

in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions  ?*— 

its  extension  thronghout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  97,  1848. 
land.' — Banner y  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leave  it  to  the  Nonconformists^  of 
Great  Britain  to  juds^e  between  the  Anti-state-church  Association 
and  its  assailant  If  his  temper  and  discretion^  the  soundness  of 
his  judgmentj  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivei  and  unselfishness^ 
command  their  confidence,  they  will,  of  course,  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  fail  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  having  beconie  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  wc  entertain  no 
doubt  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
'  Watchman,'  '  Becord,'  and  *  Mominff  Herald/  cannot  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dissenters  of  Englana,  and  we  look,  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  well  to  know  oar 
enemies.  A  fsdse  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  firom  this 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt  We  hasten  to  dismiss  the 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiling  at  the  other. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  have  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  'Banner* 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  than 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfukiess  and  malevo- 
lence conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  without  a 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  with 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thing,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  parties  addressed,  lo  those  parties  wc  say,  in  Dr. 
Cnmpbcirs  own  icordst  and  with  infinitely  moro  truth,  *The 
article  seems  to  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  weak,  less 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  be  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  authors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.* 
Our  note  on  jiaf^r  llt2  explains  the  special  bitterness  of  the 
writer's  allu^ion>    In  the  editor  of  the    '  Haptibt   Magazine  * — 


AHTI-STATB-CHURCil    UUVEHENT. 


a  man  aa  superior  to  bis  accuser  in  modesty  and  eterling 
rectitude,  as  he  ii  inferior  in  trickery,  Taantiag  pretcnBton, 
and  an-oguice. 

How  eren  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  lie  has 
written,  respecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
in  the  '  Church,'  is  marvellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
have  counselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  after  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Miall's  volume  and  the  '  Evan- 
gelical Magazine.'  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  &om 
this  qoarter. 

Of  the  extracts  given,  we  say  nothing.  The  writers  of  most 
of  them  are  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case  ; 
and  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
matter  pertaining  to  the  '  Eclectic'  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
address,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  in  the 
wfffds  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  '  Of  two 
evils,  both  bad,  it  b  not  easy  to  say  which  tha  more  abounds — 
— unblushing  falsehood,  or  cunning  malignity.'  Tlic  editor  of 
the  '  Chutth '  will  not  much  distress  hirasclt'  at  such  a  charge 
from  SQch  a  quarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
who  know  htm  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
Before  concluding  we  should  like  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
'Banner'  whether  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
last  anniifll  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Home  mission,  as  'making 
a  distinct  and  uumistakcablc  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Review  ?" '  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell's  language  in 
the  *  Banner '  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  tlie  'Eclectic'  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stovel, 
denj-ing  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
why  was  not  the  letter  printed?  If  the  fact  be  so — and  wo 
challenge  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  effrontery  of  the  following  passage,  printed  in 
the  '  Banner  '  of  the  19th  : — '  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  for  intelligence, 
for  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.'  We 
want  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  com- 
bining such  deeds  with  such  words.  Let  the  one  or  the  other 
be  abandoned.     They  cannot  hold  together. 


1^  ANTI-STATK-CHURCH   UOVEMBXfT. 

sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  dann  of 

surest    method    of  severing  the  superior  sanctity  for  themseWcs, 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  pica  for  the 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?     Is 

religion  in  the  land.  .  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opposi- 

thii^  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  Chnrch  and  State  is  nu 

ought  to  he  the  reviyal  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  dii- 

in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions  ?*— 

its  extension  thronghout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  97,  1848. 
land.' — Banner,  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leaye  it  to  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  to  judjze  between  the  Anti-state^chnrch  Association 
and  its  assailant  If  his  temper  and  discretion,  the  soundness  of 
his  judgmenti  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivei  and  unselfishness, 
command  their  confidence,  they  will,  of  course,  pronounce  against 
the  former ;  but  if  they  ful  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  uying  beconie  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  joumak  as  the 
'  Watchman,'  '  Record,'  and  *  Mominff  Herald,'  cannot  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  we  look^  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  luture.  It  is  well  to  know  ov 
enemies.  A  false  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  from  thii 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dismiss  tlt^ 
assaOant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiling  at  the  odier. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  Bol 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  a 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  have  accused 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  'BaniMf* 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  thn 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churcbea  of 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and  malev«» 
Icnce  conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer^  without  • 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  Wc  never  met  wi& 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thine,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read 
by  the  parties  addressed,  lo  those  parties  wc  say,  in  Dt, 
CninpbeU's  own  trords^  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  'Hit 
article  seems  to  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  weak,  lets 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  be  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  authors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.* 
Our  note  on  pam*  WZ  explains  the  special  bitterness  of  the 
writer\  allasion>    to  the  editor  of    tlie    'Baptist   Magaxine' — 


1^  ANTI-STATB-CHURCH   UOVEMBXfT. 

sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a  dann  of 

surest    method    of  severmg  the  superior  sanctity  for  thenu^Tcs, 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  plea  for  the 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  duty  ?    Is 

religion  in  the  land.   .  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  that  opposi- 

think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  Churdi  and  State  is  m- 

ought  to  be  the  revival  of  religion  compatible  with  the  efficient  dii- 

in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  functions  ?*— 

its  extension  throughout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  ST,  1848. 
land.' — Bmnefj  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leave  it  to  the  Nonconformists  of 
Great  Britain  to  judee  between  the  Anti-state-chnrch  Association 
and  its  assailant  If  his  temper  and  discretion,  the  soundness  of 
his  judgmentj  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivci  and  unselfishness^ 
command  their  confidence^  they  will>  of  course,  pronounce  againit 
the  former ;  but  if  they  ful  to  recognise  these  qualities,  they  will 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  having  hecome  the 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  The  course  whicn  is  applauded  by  such  journals  as  the 
'  Watchman/  '  Becord/  and  *  Mominff  Herald/  cannot  have  the 
ai>proval  of  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  we  look^  therefore, 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  well  to  know  ow 
enemies.  A  fsdsc  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  firom  thia 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dismiss  (^ 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  tne  one  and  smiling  at  the  oth^. 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  called  things 
hy  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  should  nol 
do  so.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  write  in  ^ 
difierent  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  hare  accnaid 
us  of  unfaithfubicss  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  'Banafli' 
of  June  19th.  A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  read  thaia 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address  to  the  Baptist  Churchea  ^ 
Great  Britain,'  &c.  It  has  all  the  untruthfuhiess  and  male?#» 
Icnce  conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  withool  f 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.  We  never  met  wi^ 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thing,  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  rap 
hy  the  parties  addressed,  lo  those  parties  we  say,  in  Dn 
Cnmpbeirs  own  words,  and  with  infinitely  more  truth,  *Tbi$ 
article  seems  to  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  weak,  lets 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community.  It  could 
not  bo  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  autliors  could  only  hope 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  endured.' 
Our  note  on  pa^e  11J3  explain^  the  special  bitterncfs  of  the 
writer's  iillusiuus    t<»  the  editor  <»f   the    *  Bapli:>t   Magazine '— 
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sideratioiiB,  as  the  shortest  and  Is  not  this  to  put  forth  a 

surest    method    of   severmg  the  superior  sanctitj  for  the 

Church  from  the  State,  is,  to  pro-  and  to  set  it  up  as  a  pics 

mote  the  triumph  and  reign  of  true  neglect  of  an  important  di 

religion  in  the  land.   •  .   .  We  it  not  here  insinuated  thai 

think  the  great  work  of  the  day  tion  to  the  ChurdL  and  8t 

ought  to  be  the  reviyal  of  religion  compatible  with  the  effic 

in  the  midat  of  the  churches,  and  charge  of  pastoral  fund 

its  extension  throughout  the  whole  Banner^  Sept.  ^7,  1848. 
land.* — Bimnsr,  April  17. 

We  have  done,  and  now  leaye  it  to  the  Nonconfori 
Great  Britain  to  judjze  between  the  Anti-state-church  Ass 
and  its  assailant.  If  his  temper  and  discretion^  the  8oun< 
his  judgment,  his  rectitude,  purity  of  motivei  and  unscli 
command  their  confidence,  they  will,  of  course,  pronounce 
the  former ;  but  if  they  fail  to  recognise  these  qualities,  t 
cling  to  the  society  the  more  firmly  from  its  having  beo 
object  of  his  bitter  enmity.  Of  their  decision  we  entci 
doubt.  The  course  which  is  applauded  by  such  joumaL 
'  Watchman,'  '  Becord,'  and  '  Morning  Herald/  cannot  1 
approval  of  the  Dissenters  of  Englima,  and  we  look,  th 
with  unfaltering  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  well  to  ki 
enemies.  A  fsdsc  friend  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  fi 
danger  the  society  is  now  exempt.  We  hasten  to  dist 
assailant  and  the  assault,  pitying  the  one  and  smiling  at  th 
In  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  journalists,  we  have  callei 
by  their  right  names,  and  know  no  reason  why  we  she 
do  80.  It  would  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  wri 
different  strain,  but  conscience  would  in  such  case  have 
us  of  unfaithfulness  to  truth  and  to  God. 


Since  tlic  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the  *] 
of  June   19th.     A  more  miserable  affair  we  never  re 
the  so-called  'Editorial  Address    to  the  Baptist  Chur 
Great  Britain,'  &c.     It  has  all  the  untruthfulness  and 
lence  conspicuous  in  other  productions  of  the  writer,  wi 
particle  of  the  force  he  sometimes  displays.     We  never  n 
a  duller  or  more  pointless  thing,  and  hope  it  will  be  wid< 
by  the  parties  addressed.     To  those  parties   we  say, 
Campbell's  ofrn  ironh,  and   with  infinitely  more  trutl: 
article  seems  to  have  bet-n  specially  prepared  for  the  wi 
worthy,  and  less  intelligent  portion  of  your  community, 
not  be  meant  for  the  men  of  sense ;  its  authors  could'  on 
that,  by  them,  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  ei 
Our  note  on    payr   lliJ   i-xplainN  thr   special   bittrriic!'> 
writer's   iillusious    to  the   editor  «•!    tlir    *  Haptist    Maj^a 
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a  man  as  supmor  to  his  accoser  id  modesty  and  Bterling 
mtitade,  as  he  is  inferior  in  trickery.  Taunting  pretension, 
nd  arrogance. 

How  eren  Dr.  Campbell  could  venture  to  print  what  he  has 
vrttUm,  respecting  the  reference  of  that  gentleman  to  the  article 
m  the  '  Cliurch,'  ia  marvellous.  Common  decency  ought  to 
We  counselled  silence  on  such  a  point,  after  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Miall's  volume  and  the  '  Evan- 
gelical  Magazine.'  But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  any  thing  &om 
ithii  quarter. 

Of  the  extracts  given,  we  aay  nothing.  The  writers  of  moat 
■of  them  are  evidently  uninformed  on  many  points  of  the  case  ; 
■nd  one,  at  least,  ought,  for  very  shame,  to  be  silent  in  any 
jnatlei  pertaining  to  the  '  Eclectic'  On  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
iddrvss,  we  cannot  better  express  our  judgment  than  ia  the 
words  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself  in  this  very  article.  '  Of  two 
erils,  both  bad,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  the  more  abounds — 
— unblushing  falsehood,  or  cunning  malignity.*  The  editor  of 
fte  '  Church '  htD  not  much  distress  himself  at  such  a  charge 
VQBt  such  a  (juarter.  It  would  be  well  for  his  accuser  if  all 
*oo  luiow  him  would  as  readily  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour. 
B^ire  concluding  we  should  uke  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
^Muaer '  whether  he  received  a  letter  irom  the  Bev.  Charles 
ftovel,  repudiating  the  construction  put  on  his  speech  at  the 
lait  armujil  meeting  of  the  Uaplist  Home  mission,  as  '  milking 
adistinct  and  un  mi  stake  able  allusion  to  the  recent  transactions  of 
the  "  Eclectic  Review  ?"  '  Such  was  Dr.  Campbell's  language  in 
the  '  Banner '  of  April  24,  when  he  wanted  to  damage  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to  destroy  the  '  Eclectic.'  Did 
he  then,  we  ask,  receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stovel, 
denying  his  having  intended  any  such  allusion,  and,  if  he  did, 
»hy  was  not  the  letter  printed?  If  the  fact  be  so — and  wc 
chdlenge  Dr.  Campbell  to  answer  our  inquiry — what  can  be 
thought  of  the  effrontery  of  the  following  passage,  printed  in 
he  '  Banner  '  of  the  19th  : — '  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  press.  A  fig  for  intelligence, 
or  eloquence,  for  everything,  in  the  absence  of  integrity.'  Wc 
►ant  words  to  express  our  estimate  of  what  is  involved  in  corn- 
lining  such  deeds  with  such  words.  Let  the  one  or  the  other 
te  abandoned.     They  cannot  hold  together. 
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77ie  Mm  of  OUugoWj  and  the  Women  of  Scotland;  Beaeomijvr  Differ^ 
ingfrom  the  Rev,  Dr,  Symington's  View  of  the  Levitical  Marriage  Law. 
By  T.  Binney.     8vo.   Pp.  68.    London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Tuia  pamphlet  was  written  by  request,  for  the  information  of  a  gentle- 
man, appomted  by  a  public  meeting,  at  Glasgow,  to  proceed  to  London 
as  part  of  a  deputation,  to  oppose  Mr.  Wortley*s  Marriage  Bill.  It  so 
happened,  that  Mr.  Binney  visited  Qlasgow  in  April  last,  immediately 
after  a  lai^e  meeting  had  been  held  there  in  opposition  to  this  measure ; 
and  as  his  views  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  it,  the  topic  became 
matter  of  conversation,  and  was  subsequently  adverted  to  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  Scotch  friends.  Dr.  Symington's  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing in  question  was  greatly  applauded ;  and  so  high  was  the  estimate 
formed  of  its  ability  and  conclusiveness,  that  it  was  published  as  a 
separate  tract,  and  copies  of  it  were  forwurded  to  Mr.  Binney.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  pamphlet  hat  grown ;  and 
as  we  have  read  it  with  very  considerable  interest,  so  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  devote  considerable  space  to  it,  if  time  had  permitted.  It 
has  reached  us,  however,  so  late  in  the  month,  that  we  must  either  be 
content  to  notice  it  briefly,  or  must  defer  it  till  the  time  will  have 
passed  for  its  doing  the  service  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  accomplish.  The  question  itself  is  imminent ;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  introduce  the  pamphlet  at  once,  with  our  hearty, 
though  brief  commendation. 

We  have  rarely  met  vdth  a  piece  of  controverrial  writing  more 
to  our  mind.  It  is  at  once  calm,  clear,  forcible,  and  decided  ; 
free  from  asperity  and  assumption,  yet  earnest  in  its  tone  and  em- 
phatic in  its  enunciation  of  the  views  embraced.  *  I  believe  my 
own  views  to  be  right,'  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  and  I  shall  try  to 
prove  this  by  constructing  as  sound  and  strong  an  argument  as  I 
can.  If  it  be  unsound,  why  then  it  will  not  hold  together.  It  will  be 
answerable.  Let  it  be  answered.  Only  let  it  be  done  by  arffument.' 
The  subject  discussed  is  obvious  from  the  title-paffe  ;  and  its  great 
importance  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
the  discussion  recently  carried  on.  Mr.  Binney  examines,  with 
much  pains-taking,  the  Levitical  law  pertaining  to  the  matter,  and 
by  a  variety  of  tests,  brings  out,  as  it  appears  to  us,  triumphantly, 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  '  Marriage  with  a  de- 
censed  wife's  sister  is  recognised  and  |)crmitted  in  express  terms.  To 
forbid  the  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  two  sisters,  as  wives,  and  to 
sanction  it  successionally,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  one  thing^  which  that 
particular  clause  of  the  Levitical  marriage-law  which  we  have  been 
considering,  was  intended  to  embody.'  The  scriptural  argument  is 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  various  pleas  founded  on  general  principles, 
which  are  urged  in  opposition  to  his  view9.  are  examined  with  acute  - 
noss  and  unsparing  logic.     To  those  who  know  Mr.  Binney's  writing> 
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it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  pamphlet  is  eminently  characteristic ; 
and  to  all  others  we  say,  read  it  for  yourselves,  do  this  immediately  and 
with  ordinary  candour,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  admit 
that  the  theory  to  which  the^  author  is  opposed,  is  thoroughly  de- 
molished, without  any  such  exhibition  as  frequently  mars  the  triumphs 
of  controTersialists. 


The  Apostles*  School  of  Prophetic  Intetpretation  ;  with  its  History ^  dovon 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Charles  Maitland,  Author  of  *  The  Church 
in  the  Catacombs.'     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

*  In  this  work  it  has  been  attempted  to  collect  together  everything  that 
the  apostles  taught  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy — 
to  ascertain  all  that  the  primitive  believers  might  know  as  Jews,  and 
all  that  they  believed  as  Christians.  This  school  of  prophecy  is  next 
traced  historically,  through  its  fallings-off  and  its  revivals,  down  to 
the  present  time.  An  appendix  contains  a  short  notice  of  the  principal 
counter-interpretations.'  Thus  far  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  statement  of 
intention.  ThsX  the  intention  has  been  most  diligently  carried  out, 
we  willingly  testify.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  give  copious  extracts 
from  the  wide  field  of  authorities — Jewish,  Apostolical,  Patristic,  and 
more  modem,  through  which  the  author  ranges:  these  quotations 
being  set  in  a  lively  historical  commentary.  As  the  work  is  historical, 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter  on  the  disputed  points.  It  will  be  enough 
to  mention  that,  according  to  Mr.  MaiUand,  &e  apostolic  school  is  the 
one  which,  scouting  the  year-day  theory,  maintains  that  no  prediction 
containing  a  set  time'  is  to  be  'fulfilled  in  any  other  measure  of 
time ;'  regards  Antichrist  as  an  individual  man  yet  to  appear ;  holds 
the  pre-millennial  advent ;  and  professes  to  be  the  only  consistent, 
intelligible,  literal,  and  apostolic  interpreter.  Mr.  Maitland  has 
collected  a  large  mass  of  valuable  historical  proofs  of  the  early,  wide- 
spread reception  of  these  views ;  principally  those  parts  of  them  which 
have  reference  to  the  four  monarchies,  the  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Home,  and  its  distinction  from  Antichrist.  To  all  students 
of  prophecy,  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  history  of  its  interpreta- 
tion, tiie  book  will  be  very  valuable ;  and  to  less  learned  readers  it 
presents  many  attractions.  Although  prepared  evidently  with  in- 
defatigable labour,  it  is  by  no  means  a  dry  synopsis  of  criticisms — 
but  absolutely  runs  over  with  animation.  Mr.  Maitland  emerges  from 
the  chest  of  musty  tomes  as  fresh  and  lively  as  if  he  had  been 
wandering  among  *  hedge-rows  green.'  His  style  is  one  of  unflagging 
vivacity— often  forcible,  often  picturesque,  full  of  sly  hits  and  quiet 
sarcasm — which  mingle  oddly  enough  sometimes  with  the  patristic 
learning  round  about  them ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  make  the  work 
what  is  called  '  readable,'  and  will  not  make  the  mass  of  erudition 
which  it  contains  less  likely  to  be  retained  by  the  student.  People 
who  conceive  that  books  which  are  solid  must  necessarily  be  heavy, 
may  dificr  from  us ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Maitland 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  doctrine  and  history,  and  wish  some 
other  labourers  in  the  same  field  would  take  a  leaf  out  of  hb  book. 
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The  Poetical  Work$  of  Jamee  Montgomery.    Collected  by  himself. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  name  of  James  Monteomerj  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers 
of  the  '  Eclectic.'  It  is  a  familiar  sound,  and  has  long  Been  associated 
with  their  ideas  of  poetic  genius,  large  philanthropy^  and  devout  feel- 
ing. That  such  an  author  should  be  popular,  to  the  extent  of  calling 
for  two  large  editions  of  his  collected  poems— -one  in  1836,  and  the 
other  in  1841— is  a  i^easiAg  indication  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  must  be  eminently  gratifying  to  Mr.  Mont^mery.  We  rejoice  in 
the  fact  on  his  own  account,  but  we  rgoice  in  it  yet  mote  as  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  sound  taste  and  of  healthfbl  moral  feeling.  It  is  the 
more  gratifying  as  Mr.  Montgomery's  early  career  was  fiercely  assailed 
by  some  of  the  leviathans  of  Hterature,  whose  hostility  to  his  religioos 
sentiments  gave  point  and  venom  to  Uieir  critical  awards*  The  pie- 
ieaes  and  notes  contained  in  this  volume  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
&e  edition,  which  is  printed,  the  author  modestly  tells  us,  *  in  m  more 
condensed  form,  with  the  ho^  that  compositions,  which  at  intervals 
through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  previously  obtained 
considerable  attention,  may  yet  secure  some  measure  of  similar  in- 
dulgence for  a  few  years  longer.' 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  style  in  which  the  volume  is  brought 
out,  b  worthy  both  of  the  poet  and  of  his  publishers.  It  is  at  once 
tasteful  and  elegant— ^tted  alike  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  study. 
It  is  not  needful  to  say  one  word  in  its  commendation,  A  move  appro- 
priate or  beautiful  present  could  not  well  be  made  to  a  cultivated  fnend. 


A  Lift  tf  Chrtetopher  Cokmihm.    By  Horace  Roseoe  8t  John.    Lon- 
don: 8.  Low. 

Wb  have  read  this  small  volume  with  very  considerable  pleaeare,  and 
can  honestly  and  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  supplies, 
what  has  long  been  wanted  in  our  language,  a  brief,  yet  aecncate  sketdk 
of  the  romantic  life  of  Columbus,  written  by  a  man  of  eultivaied  taste, 
and  of  sufficient  information  rightly  to  appreciate  the  services  cf  the 
^at  navigator.  The  volume  was  prepared  without  the  aid  of  Wash- 
mgton  Irving's  work,  and  was  originally  intended  to  be  much  larger. 
The  appearance  of  the  latter  probably  led  Mr.  St.  John  to  abandon  his 
design,  while  it  enabled  him  readUlv  to  fill  in  the  slighter  det^ls  of  his 
narrative.  He  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  his  contemporary,  congratu 
lating  Washington  Irving  *  on  his  work,  and  America  on  the  historian 
of  her  discovery.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  alike  hoBomable  to  bolk 
parties^  and  woraiy  of  imitation.  Mr.  St.  John's  vohmie  bespeaks  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  a  right  impreeiation  of  Uo 
hero.  It  is  written  with  ease,  fluency,  and  taste,  l&e  style  is,  in  fiMt, 
m  harmony  with  the  theme,  and  the  two  make  up  a  vofanne,  tbo 
perusal  of  which,  when  once  commenced,  few  will  be  content  to  leave 
unfimshcd.  *  If,'  says  the  author,  in  a  prefeee,  the  modest  and  gene* 
reus  temirar  of  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  ^  not  elaboiale  in 
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its  details,  or  complete  in  its  execution,  this  narrative  be  found  a  true 
sketch  of,  his  c^ef^, it  will  have  seryed  its  purpose.  Ab  it  is  modestly 
presented,  so  I  hope  it  will  be  considerately  judged.' 

Cfraee  and  IVuth.    By  Octavius  Winslow,  M.A.    London :  Shaw. 

This  volnaie  is  full  of  devout  reflections,  couched  in  language  of  a  kind 
fMg^ly  read  by  many  good  peo^^  whose  highest  eulogium  is  *  beao- 
tifnl  book.'  The  authinr's  evident  piety  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  his 
tiiemea  are  deeply  important,  and  to  rnany^  his  book  will  be  very  coni'- 
fbrting.  To  us,  we  eonfoss^  it  has,  like  most  modem  volumes  of  its 
•choolf  a  somewhat  sickly  religious  sentimental  aspect  We  miss  in 
the  practical  religions  books  of  the  present  day,  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
their  rough  predecessors ;  and  we  would  wiUii^ly  give  a  ton  of  the  conu 
pazfttive  refinement  and  feebleness,  guiltless  of  all  thought,  which  our 
devotional  writers  seem  now-a-days  to  think  the  necessary  accompani- 
nient  of  their  pious  observations,  for  one  grain  of  the  former.  We 
eommend  to  Jdr.  Winslow,  giving  him  all  credit  for  having  written 
what  many  wilt  higUy  value,  an  cM  advice,  *  add  to  your  fiBdt3i«-*virtue^ 
«-Hnanhooid« 


A  Voice  from  the  North;  or^  the  Foundation  and  PhOoiophy  of  Lmda^ 
Unw  and  Oovemmental  Principlee:  ^  Ways  and  Means  of  Social 
AmeUoraHon  deducibie  therefrom^  and  their  hearinas  iq>on  the  true 
Happiness  of  Man.  In  a  Series  of  Letters^  dedicated  and  addressed  to 
M«  leading  British  Statesmen  of  the  day.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.    London:  Wilson. 

This  concise  and  lucid  title-page  fironts  seventy  pages  of  the  same  sort 
of  stuff,  designed  as  an  introductory  epistle  to  the  leading  British 
statesmen,  &c. — ^unfolding  the  author's  political  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  is  a  digest  of  the  elements  of  legislation  and  rule 
for  all  nations  at  all  times.  Apropos  to  this,  we  have  a  history  of  the 
world  from  Adam ;  a  sketch  of  the  French  revolution ;  an  eloquent 
plea  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parliament ;  several  apocalyptic 
speculations;  and  a  few  other  matters,  set  forth  in  a  style  the  reverse  of 
the  old  divine's  profession,  *  for  the  matter  largely,  but  for  the  manner 
in  few  words.' 


The  Seif  Instructor  in  Oerman,  By  Falck  Lebahn,  Author  of '  German 
in  One  Volume,' '  Practice  in  Qerman,'  &c.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar* 
shall,  and  Co.     1850. 

Tkb  high  repute  which  Mr.  Falck  Lebahn  already  enjoys  among  the  pro- 
fessors and  die  students  of  the  Qerman  language,  will  be  in  every  way 
enhanced  by  the  present  voltune.  His  first  book  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  portal ;  his  second  was  the  avenue  of  approach ;  but  he  has 
now  entered  the  interior,  and  presents  us  with  two  comedies— -the 
tme  from  the  pen  of  Kotzebue,  the  other  from  that  of  the  powerfrd 
and  prolific  Schiller.  They  have  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interest.    A  fall  vocabulary,  and  copious  ezplana- 
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tory  notes,  lead  the  learner  through  the  intricacies  of  the  plays,  with 
all  the  facility  of  an  accomplished  guide.  We  recommend  the  '  Self- 
Instructor  '  to  the  notice  of  all  who  haye  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
German  tongue,  which  is  in  itself  rich  in  resources,  and  has  become  a 
fayourite  and  fashionable  study  in  this  country.  The  book  will  prove 
a  most  yaluable  master,  and  if  accompanied  by  its  predecessors  forms 
a  library  of  instruction  in  the  language.  We  speak  thus  confidently 
from  actual  experience.  All  we  know  of  German  we  haye  leamt  from 
Mr.  Lebahn's  books,  and  the  British  press  has  borne  a  universal  testi- 
mony  in  their  favour.  We  owe  thanks  to  a  gentleman  of  high  literary 
and  classical  acquirements,  who  leaves  his  country  to  diffuse  among  us 
a  knowledge  of  his  native  language.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  super- 
fluous to  repeat  that  we  consider  the  *  SeLT-Instructor,'  and  its  com- 
panion  volumes,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
writers  of  this  class.  They  are  plain,  practical,  complete,  and  well- 
arranged. 

Brief  OutUne  of  the  Study  of  Theoloay^  drawn  up  to  serve  ae  the  baeie  of 
Introductory  Lectures.     By  the  late  Dr.  Friedrich  Schleiermacher. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  '  Reminiscences  of  Schleiermacher,*  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Lucke.    Translated  from  the  German,  by  William  Farrer, 
LL.B.    Edinburgh:  Clark. 

Mistiness  is  g^erally  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  German  theo- 
logy  in  its  best  form,  while  some  good  folks  shrewdly  suspect  that 
to  the  smoke  is  added  in  large  measure  the  fume  of  brimstone.  It 
must,  we  should  think,  somewhat  surprise  those  who  have  fancied 
that  we  English  possess  a  monopoly  of  clear,  definite  ideas*  to  find 
that  the  most  methodical,  rigidly  precise  ground-plan  of  the  entire 
science  of  theology,  exhibiting  all  its  parts  in  their  mutual  connexion 
and  relative  value  to  the  whole,  existing  in  our  language,  is  this  trans- 
lation of  a  German  work.  It  gives,  what  our  theologi<»l  literature  has 
long  wanted,  a  skeleton  of  the  objects  of  theology,  apart  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  Uie  various  opinions  held  upon  them;  furnishing  the 
student  with  a  broad,  comprehensive  outline  of  the  whole  range  of  his 
science— a  sort  of  block-plan  of  the  city,  or  geological  map  of  the 
country — in  contradistinction  to  the  systems  of  theology  wnieh  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  which,  in  the  author's  own  words,  arc 
*"  material^  rather  Hhen  formal^  encydopasdias,  discussing  the  eom^mie 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  science,  rather  than  their  orgamkaiiim* 
This  is  an  object  which,  excepting  a  few  introductory  lectures  from  a 
few  professors  of  divinity,  our  ^iglish  theologians  have  almost  lost 
sight  of.  Instead,  we  have  had  monogra|mB  from  them  on  all 
subjects— bones  very  many;  but  they  have  never,  as  thej  ought, 
supplied  us  with  an  outline  of  the  principles  on  which  bone  is  to  eome 
to  bone— the  scattered  truths  to  be  knit  together  in  one.  We  do 
not  enter  here  on  any  discussion  of  the  correctness  of  Schleiennacher*a 
division,  but  simply  notice  the  fact,  that  this  volume  supplies  us  with  m 
masterly  sketch,  developed  with  an  aphorism-like  compression,  both  of 
thought  and  language,  and  with  a  calm,  clear  breadth  of  vision,  ranging 
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over  the  whole  field,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Farrer  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest 
praiae.  He  has  put  the  book  into  English ;  which  is  more  than  we 
can  say  of  the  numerous  half-competent  translators,  who  are  flooding 
UB  wiUi  a  Babylonish  dialect,  unintelligible  to  anybody  of  either 
nation.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  intimates  an  intention  of  continuing 
his  work  on  other  of  Schleiermacher's  writings,  if  the  present  volume 
should  be  favourably  received.  We  trust  that  the  intelligent  students 
of  theology  in  England  will  soon  relieve  him  of  any  doubt  on  (hat 
point. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Drauffht  of  a  Bill  ^  for  Abolishing  the  Payment  of  Fines  and 
Stamp  Duties  on  the  Admission  of  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London^ 
and  for  Making  and  Keeping  a  Roll  of  the  Citizens  of  the  said  City* 
QMr.  Hume.] 

2.  Petition  of  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  London^  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Restoration  of  their  Ancient  Liberties. 

3.  What  is  the  Corporation  of  London  f  And,  Who  are  the  Freeman? 
By  J.  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

4.  Proceedings  of  Wardmotes  in  Farringdon  Without,  November,  1849 
—Mayy  1850. 

5.  Corporation  of  London  '  Reform,*  Letter  to  Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.^ 
M.P.,  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without  By  J.  Toul- 
min Smith,  Esq.,  3rd  January,  1850. 

6.  Address  of  the  Citizens  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  in  the 
City  of  London,  to  their  Fellow -Citizens  of  the  other  Wards  in  the 
said  City, 

7.  Memorial  of  the  Citizens  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  in 
Wardmote  Assembled,   0th  January,    1850,   to  the   Lord  Mayor, 
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Aldermen,   and  Commons,  of  the   City  of  London,  in    Common 
Council, 

8.  Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Number  of  Householders,  distinguishing 
Freemen  and  Non-Freemen,  together  with  the  Numbers  on  the  List 
of  Voters,  made  under  the  Act  12  and  13  Vict.,  cap.  94.  Presented 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  22nd  November,  1849. 

9.  Report  of  the  City  Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  on  the  Stamp 
Duty,  payable  upon  admission  of  Persons  by  redemption  to  the  Free- 
dom of  the  City.     February,  1850. 

The  abuses  of  the  corporation  of  London  have  been  a  standing 
topic  for  declamation  and  satirical  jocularity  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  call  for  reform  has  been  both  loud  and  long ;  but 
like  all  popular  demands,  where  earnestness  of  purpose  and  con- 
sistency of  action  were  wanting,  it  was  a  cry,  and  nothing  more. 
Men  of  keen  moral  sense  were  justly  indignant  at  the  mis- 
management, jobbery,  and  tinsel  extravagance,  which  have 
characterised  corporate  administration  of  corporate  property 
under  the  oligarchic  rule  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  wrath  found  vent  in  the  grumblings,  loud  and 
deep,  of  hard-taxed  citizens,  and  in  the  lighter  artillery  of 
innumerable  jokes  and  jokelets.  Men  only  looked  at  the  surface 
of  the  evil ;  they  saw  not  the  fruitful  cause  of  abuse  in  the 
oligarchic  usurpation  of  1724,  which,  through  fraud  and  force, 
subverted  the  free  constitution  of  a  thousand  years,  and  consti- 
tuted the  metropolitan  municipality  a  ^eat  central  example  of 
Irresponsible  misrule.  And  so  will  it  always  be,  when  empirical 
expedients  are  preferred  to  fundamental  principles.  In  the 
'  pusillanimous  and  degenerate  race,'  who  have  supinely  borne 
the  accumulated  abuses  of  the  system,  one  can  scarce  bcueve  he 
sees  the  descendants  of  the  good  men  and  true  who  did  the 
commonwealth  such  service  in  stern  times  of  old.  Quiet  men 
have  lamented,  and  noisy  men  have  declaimed,  on  these  abases, 
but  the  kingdom  of  Cockayne  is  still  governed  under  the  popu- 
lar encroachments  of  the  infamous  'Alderman's  Act.'  It  is 
true  that  the  city  of  London  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  the 
*  Reform  Act'  of  1849 — the  beautiful  and  consistent  statute 
of  12  and  13  Victoria,  under  which  a  constituency  which  had 

frrown  *  small  by  degrees,'  by  a  bound  became  so  *  beautiiullj 
ess,'  that  citizens  of  discernment  have  abandoned  hope  of  pre* 
serving  even  the  form  of  representation,  for  want  of  a  consti- 
tuency. In  this  state  of  affairs  a  *  reform,'  as  it  is  vaguelj 
termed,  or  as  we  take  leave  to  phrase  it,  a  renovation  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  has  become  a  vital  necessity. 
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Mr.  Hume  has  undertaken  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  '  for  abolishing  the  payment  of  fines  and  stamp- 
duties  on  the  admission  of  freemen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  for 
making  and  keeping  a  roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  said  city.' 
Brevity  and  perspicuity  have  long  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
mechanics  of  law-making.  It  is  a  relief,  therefore,  to  turn  from 
the  mighty  maze  of  our  statute-book  since  the  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, illustrating  so  copiously,  as  Sheridan  once  remarked, 
legislation  on  '  the-house-that- Jack-built'  principle,?  to  a  bill  of 
three  clauses,  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  and  to  provide  legitimately  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
those  concerned,  not  by  experimental  enactments  in  the  set  phrase 
of  parliamentary  verbosity,  but  according  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  forcible  brevity  of  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Mr.  Hume's — or,  if  parliamentary  conventionalism  will  permit 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  bill,  is  not 
only  a  model  bill,  but,  in  the  Baconian  sense,  an  exhaustive 
measure  ;  it  is  at  once  radical  and  conservative — radical,  in  up- 
rooting the  excrescence  of  class-rule,  by  which  abuses  were 
fostered  and  maintained ;  conservative,  in  restoring  to  the  com- 
monalty their  precious  birthright  of  self-government. 

The  bill  declares,  that  by  the  ancient  common  law  of  England, 
every  man  who  has  been  an  occupier  within  any  city  or  borough 
for  tiie  space  of  a  year  and  a  day,  becomes  thereby  a  free  man, 
entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  liable  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  and  obligations, 
of  a  citizen  and  freeman,  within  such  city  or  borough.  It  then 
sets  forth,  that  in  restraint  of  the  said  good  and  wholesome  law, 
certain  fines  have  been  imposed  and  levied,  and  stamp-duties 
exacted  in  limitation  of  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  liable  to  the  discharge  of  the  co-ordinate  duties. 
The  bill,  therefore,  provides  for  the  total  repeal  of  these  imposi- 
tions, municipal  and  legislative,  and  declares  and  enacts  that 
every  man  wTio  shall  occupy, '  on  his  own  behalf,  either  separately 
or  jointly,  and  either  by  way  of  residence,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  there  his  own  proper  lawful  business,  calling,  or 
profession  (and  not  merely  as  the  servant,  or  in  the  pay  of 
another  person),  any  house,  part  of  a  house,  chambers,  or  other 
premises  within  the  city  of  London,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
day,  is,  and  shall  thereby  become  a  citizen  and  free  man,  and 
member  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  said  city,'  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  vote  at  every  election  for  alder- 
man, common  councilmen,  and  all  other  functionaries  and 
officers  whose  election  is  usually  made  in  wardmote.     The  second 

•  *  This  is  a  law  to  alter  a  law  to  improve  a  law  to  add  to  a  law  that  Jack 
made.* 
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section  provides  that  a  roll  of  the  citizens  and  freemen  shall  be 
kept  by  the  alderman  of  each  ward,  and  that  wardmotes  shall, 
'  for  the  above,  together  with  such  other  purposes  as  shall  seem 
good  to  the  occupiers  within  each  ward,'  be  held  four  times  in 
Ccjch  year  ;  namely,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
when  the  roll  shall  be  amended  and  made  good.  In  this  clear 
and  concise  measure  are  embodied  the  leading  principles  of  the 
admirable  system  of  self-government  on  which  English  liberty 
depends. 

The  corporation  of  London,  notwithstanding  its  oligarchism  and 
abuses,  which  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  excrescences  than 
constitutional  defects,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  respect  and  regard 
of  all  free  men.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  ancient  popular  consti- 
tution of  England,  against  which  so  many  sneers  have  lately  been 
directed  by  mere  party  politicians,  through  ignorance  of  its 
true  character  and  worth.  The  corporation  of  London  is  the  most 
complete  representative  left  in  this  country  of  that  sound  and 
wholesome  system  of  local  self-government  which  formed  the 
basis  of  our  Saxon  institutions,  and  which  existed  in  full  activity 
and  healthy  vigour  throughout  the  whole  land.  In  the  popular 
passion  at  the  present  day  for  submitting  everything,  from  man's 
birth  to  his  burial,  to  the  legislative  pleasure  of  rarliament — 
the  result,  not  the  source  of  power — we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  built 
English  freedom.  It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that 
politicians,  who  go  no  further  back  than  the  revolutionary  settle- 
ment of  1688  for  their  ^  constitutional  principles,'  should 
occasionally  indulge  in  hackneyed  sneers  at  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  him  who  reads  constitu- 
tional history  aright — not  in  the  treatises  and  essays  of  modem 
compilers,  but  in  the  originals  of  our  records — that  the  Saxon 
constitution  embodied  as  perfect  a  system  of  popular  self- 
government  as  was  ever  tried  in  any  country,  or  at  any  time. 
The  system  of  local  legislation,  which  Milton  propounded  as  an 
element  in  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  commonwealth — although  the 
practice  had  in  his  day  become  disused,  under  the  successive 
encroachments  of  kings,  nobles,  and  parliaments — was,  never- 
the  less,  then  actually  in  legal  existence  by  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  refer  to  the  progressive 
development  of  self-government,  from  the  family  to  the  whole 
common  wrath,  in  the  institutions  of  the  ty  things,  hundreds, 
shires,  and  common  council,  or  parliament,  of  the  whole  realm. 
11us  was  the  practical  application  of  the  two  great  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  everywhere  apparent  in  our  ancient 
laws — that  all  law  must  spring  from  the  people,  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  people ;  principles  the  establishment  of  which 
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ii  beyond  the  memory  of  history,  older  than  the  doscriptiona 
of  Tacitus  of  the  parent  German  stock  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  encroach- 
ments on  the  right  of  the  commonalty  to  administer  the  laws 
made  by  them,  are  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  are  made  by 
eipresa  statutory  enactments — thus  affording  prima  facie  legal 
endence  of  an  antecedent  common  law  or  popular  custom,  which 
imyone  familiar  with  our  records  can  verify  by  a  cloud  of  proofs.* 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  one  of  his 
learned  and  ingenious  works  on  the  conBtitution,  that  the  very 
fact  of  members  of  Parliament  being,  of  ancient  right,  sent  up 
from  any  place,  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the  place  sending  them 
formed  an  institution  of  local  self-government  for  all  other 
purposes ;  for  the  sending  up  of  representatives  was  merely  an 
meident  to,  not  the  essential  purpose  of,  the  institution ;  and  the 
penona  sent  were  anciently  not  elected  specially  for  that 
purpose,  but   were  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  one  of  the 
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This  i-  an  impnrlanl  cons-titiition.i!  fact,  involving  groat  moral 
and  political  considerations,  which  must  be  apparent  to  every 
reader  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  government,  but  which  arc 
altogether  ignored  in  contcmpoiarv  movements  for  political  re- 
form*. In  passing,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  these 
institutions  of  local  self-government  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
the  existing  law  of  this  land  ;  not  in  the  irngmentary  fictions  of 
'boards  "and  'trusts,'  'councils,'  and  other  siU-dilusion,*,  esla- 
bli-ht-d  under  the  policy  of  centralization,  but  in  the  healthy 
verltv  of  the  fulkmotcs,  in  all  their  wrll-oigani/ed  di-velopmculs 
.;nd  ramific-itions  throughout  the  politic^d  system.  .T<>li;-rsDn.  thi; 
American  stat'^smau,  was  prof.nuidiv  impressi-d  with  the  phllo- 
-uphy  of  localization  ;  and  he  lameiitVd.  if  we  reuumbt  v  rlglitly. 
th.it  it  w.as  not  C^irried  out  on  a  m.)rc  complete  jihiii.  '  It  is  not,' 
h(.  says.  '  by  the  consolidation  or  concentration  of  powers,  but 
by  their  distribution,  that  good  government  is  efi'ectLd.  Were 
not  tiiis   great  country  (the  United  Sjtatcs)  already  divided  into 
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States,  that  division  must  be  made,  that  each  might  do  for  itself 
what  concerns  itself  directly,  and  what  it  can  so  much  better  do 
than  a  distant  authority.  Every  state,  again,  is  divided  into 
counties,  each  to  take  care  of  what  lies  within  its  local  bounds ; 
each  county,  again,  into  townships  or  wards,  to  manage  minuter 
details ;  and  every  ward  intp  farms,  to  be  governed  each  by  its 
individual  proprietor.  Were  we  directed  from  Washington 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread.  It 
is  by  this  partition  of  cares,  descending  in  gradation  from  general 
to  particular,  that  the  mass  of  human  affairs  may  be  best  managed 
for  the  good  and  prosperity  of  all.'  The  venerable  statesman 
would  have  been  more  logically  correct,  had  he  described  the 
process  of  government  distribution  in  the  ascending  scale,  from 
particular  to  general ;  for,  as  before  remarked,  Parliament  or 
Congress  is  only  a  result,  not  the  source,  of  power.  It  is, 
however,  precisely  on  the  principle  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of 
central  direction  for  seed-time,  that  modem  liberal  governments 
of  England  act.  All  popular  power  is  fast  disappearing  under 
the  baneful  progress  of  bureaucratic  centralization.  Almost 
everything  but  our  lives  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
handed  over  by  our  *  parliamentary  representatives'  to  crown- 
appointed  and  irresponsible  commissioners ;  and  now  it  is  gravely 
proposed  that,  after  we  have  *  shuf&ed  off  this  mortal  coil,*  our 
bodies  are  to  be  disposed  of  after  the  same  fashion.  Against  this 
dangerous  policy  of  encroachment  on  our  liberties,  the  energies 
of  every  freeman  should  be  aroused.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  the  loudest  professing  liberals  arc  the  most  active  sup- 
porters and  instruments  of  the  system.  Witness  the  recent 
attempts  to  substitute  summary  jurisdiction  and  the  whip  for 
trial  by  jury ;  and  the  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
an  eminent  liberal  member,  that  education  is  only  a  matter  of 
government  police!  It  only  requires  a  self-helpmg  effort  to 
render  these  self-governmental  institutions  again  practical  veri- 
ties. Eevive  the  regular  periodical  meetings  of  the  ancient 
shiremotes,  and,  if  desirable,  the  subsidiary  institution  of  the 
hundrcdmote,  with  the  corresponding  folkmotes  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  which  any  number  of  freeholders  and  citisen 
occupiers  may  do  hj  a  httle  independence  and  exertion.  All 
that  remains  to  call  mto  sound  and  active  existence  an  electoral 
body  as  extended  as  any  of  the  *  charters,'  great  or  small,  propose 
to  do,  is  to  repeal  that  oligarchical  statute  of  7  Henry  \  I.  c.  7, 
which  first  imposed,  as  a  statutory  restriction,  what  Mr.  Cobden 
ond  other  reformers  arc}  fond,  though  most  erroneously,  of  assert- 
ing to  be  a  common-law  franchise,  namely,  the  forty-shilling 
freehold,  as  the  test  of  electoral  right.  Much  would  require  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  statutory  removal,  in  order  to  restore  to 
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the  commonalty  their  ancient  constitutional  right  to  impose  and 
collect  all  local  taxation,  and  to  administer  the  law  by  officers 
duly  and  lawfully  appointed  by  the  commonalty  of  the  shire  or 
town ;  but,  in  as  far  as  concerns  placing  the  parliamentary  electoral 
franchise  on  a  solid  basis,  no  course  of  policy  has  higher  claims  on 
the  serious  attention  of  reformers,  either  as  respects  soundness 
of  principle  or  facility  of  action.  It  has  additional  claim  on  the 
consideration  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  at  a  time  when 
Government  has  propounded  one  of  its  favourite  empirical 
measures  for  local  legislation  by  county  boards — a  measure 
utterly  devoid  of  constitutional  principle  (we  use  this  much- 
abused  phrase  as  synonymous  with  legal  right),  and  one  only  of 
that  prolific  crop  of  Whig  centralizing  schemes,  decked  out 
in  the  finery  and  false  pretences  with  which  bureaucratic  despots 
in  all  times  have  seduced  the  people  to  sell  their  birthright. 
The  '  freehold  land  societies,'  under  good  guidance,  and  divested 
of  the  character  of  a  mere  party  movement,  are  calculated  to 
render  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  renovation ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  symptoms  of  the  centralizing  spirit  preva- 
lent in  this  movement,  in  the  desire  to  render  the  provincial 
societies  not  self-dependent  in  direction  as  in  effort,  but  to  look 
for  guidance  to  the  central  authority  of  London.  '  Economy  of 
management  *  will  in  the  end  be  found  a  poor  return  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  healthy  principle  of  self-dependence.  But  these 
questions  are  of  too  great  extent  and  moment  to  be  thus  inci- 
dentally discussed,  and  we  must  return  to  our  proper  theme — 
the  corporation  of  London,  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  its 
ancient  rights  and  institutions,  which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Hume's  bill  to  restore  into  full  operation  and  efficiency. 

The  movement  by  the  citizens  of  the  important  ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without  (comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  London)  is  a  very  interesting  and  useful  one  in  precept  and 
good  example,  the  only  tolerable  kind  of  centralization  in  a  free 
country.  But  before  we  refer  to  it,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cite 
a  few  historical  facts  in  support  of  the  declaration  of  rights  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith'  for 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  law  and  constitutional  history 
bearing  on  the  question,  in  the  pamphlet  named  in  the  title. 
The  extensive  research  into  the  sources  of  our  legal  and  histo- 
rical learning,  the  critical  acumen,  earnest  truth- seeking,  and 
large  views  of  political  philosophy  which  he  has  displayed  in  his 
various  works  on  the  ignored  principles  of  our  constitution,  are 
all  employed  in  the  assertion  and  proof  of  the  legal  right^of 
the  citizens  of  London.  The  men  of  Farringdon  are  not  only 
indebted  to  him  for  direction  and  counsel,  and  actual  leader- 
ship in  the   constitutional   course   they  have   had  the  wisdom 
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to  adopt  on  this  occasion,  but  for  this  model  bill,  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  the  framers  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
albeit  the  great  Coke  was  probably  chief  penman  of  that  memo- 
rable document. 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  esta- 
blishes six  points  : — That, 

1.  The  only  constitutional  test  of  citizenship  (i.e.,  co-extenstve 
rights  and  obligations)  within  the  city  of  London,  is  a  bond,  fide 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  city,  following  from  occupancy 
therein, 

2.  The  presumption  of  law  is,  and  has  always  been,  that  all 
occupiers  are  Free  Men,  and,  therefore,  full  citizens. 

S.  Even  a  proved  serf-born,  if  he  resided  for  a  year  and  a  day 
within  any  city,  became, by  the  general  law  of  England,  thereby  a 
Free  Man  ;  and  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
and  liable  to  all  the  obligations,  of  a  Free  Man  bom. 

4.  This  noble  privilege  was  always  largely  availed  of  within 
the  city  of  London  :  hence  there  were  always  maxij  f reed-men 
among  her  free  men  and  citizens. 

5.  Any  exclusive  class  of  *  freemen*  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  unheard  of  till  a  comparatively  late  period ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  class,  as  composing  the  corporation,  is  un- 
recognised by,  and  in  direct  violation  of,  every  charter,  record, 
and  statute. 

6.  Wards  and  wardmotes  are  the  constitutional  and  most  effec- 
tive mode  of  keeping  the  roll  of  citizens  perfect,  and  of  keeping 
the  citizens  themselves  in  continual  active  discharge  of  their 
rights  and  duties  as  free  men. 

The  corporation  of  London,  in  common  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  knowledge — 
(we  should  be  dubbed  impertinent  if  we  said  ignorance)  on  the 
part  of  those  '  popular  authorities*  from  whom  the  commonalty 
of  readers  seek  constitutional  enlightenment  The  profound 
commentators  and  essayists  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
English  constitution  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  learned  civic  historians,  wno  date  the  origin 
of  the  corporation  from  the  charters  of  that  monarch.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  and  as  thousands  believe, 
that  freedom  was  granted  to  his  subjects  by  John,  when  he 
affixed  his  name  to  Magna  Charta,  as  that  his  valorous  pre- 
decessor gave  corporate  rights  to  London.  Neither  of  these 
monarchs  granted  rights  which  they  had  legally  the  power  to 
bestow.  Ihe  so-called  *  grants'  were  only  confirmations,  in  the 
common  form  of  such  instruments,  of  pre-existing  rights,  which 
one  monarch  made  through  policy  or  the  force  of  circumstanccft 
— the  other  through  necessity  and  the  superior  strength  of  his 
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subjects.  It  is  always  an  unpopular  course  to  adduce  remote 
history  in  support  of  modem  policy,  because  few  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  argument.  *  Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico'  is  only 
a  Tory  truth ;  scepticism  is  the  rule  on  the  other  side.  In 
referring  to  the  times  antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the  English 
throne  by  William  the  Norman,  neglected  by  all  but  a  few 
patient  antiquaries  and  truth-seekers,  as  the  true  period  in  which 
to  seek  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  freedom,  we  have  to 
meet,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conjoint  oligarchism  of  the  genuine  old 
Tory,  who  admires  antiquity  for  its  rusty  and  of  the  Whig,  whose 
first  article  of  faith  is,  that  liberty  was  born  with  Whiggery  ;  on 
the  other,  the  excessive  haste  of  unsparing  Radicalism,  which 
ignores  all  that  is  ancient,  good  and  bad  together,  asserts  that  the 
English  constitution  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
prove  its  reality  from  our  fundamental  laws  are  sheer  antiquarian 
pedantry,  unworthy  of  attention  in  an  age  of  *  enlightenment 
and  progress.*  We  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  this  period. 
Because  we  believe  that  the  institutions'  shaped  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  from  the  ruder  elements  of  self-government,  which  had 
then  endured  for  ages,  are  based  on,  and  embody,  the  soundest 
principles  of  civil  policy,  which,  if  thoroughly  comprehended 
and  adapted  to  the  more  artificial  wants  of  our  times,  would 
place  rich  and  poor  in  more  harmonious  relation  to  each  other, 
and  by  teaching  all  classes  of  men  that  human  rights  are  only 
co-ordinate  and  co-existent  with  duties,  evoke  the  better  parts 
and  sympathies  of  humanity.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  direct 
antagonism  of  these  institutions  to  that  baneful  policy  of  cen- 
tralization under  which  mediseval  liberty  fell. 

Our  wise  forefathers  stoutly  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  civilians 
to  supplant  their  cherished  common  law,  and  England  has  stood 
indebted  to  them  for  liberty  preserved.  Shall  we,  while  long- 
slumbering  nations  have  arisen  to  shake  oflf  the  incubus  of 
oppression,  quietly  submit  to  the  centralizing  encroachments 
which  our  rulers  have  made,  and  are  yearly  making  with  in- 
creased rapidity  and  extent,  on  our  rights  and  privileges  ?  There 
are  two  courses — either  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  our 
local  institutions  of  self-government,  and,  by  a  re- arrangement, 
to  render  them  consistent  with  fundamental  principles,  and  to 
develop  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  or  tamely  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  despotism,  under  the  mockery  of  a  parliament, 
which,  without  a  scruple,  hands  over  its  delegated  power  to  irre- 
sponsible Crown-appointed  commissions.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  we  must  either  make  a  bold  stand,  or  succumb 
ignobly.  It  will  be  well  for  freemen,  who  would  live  free,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  as  in  our  language,  so  in  our  institutions,  the 
sinews  and  strength  were  given  by  our  Saxon  forefathers. 
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attempting  to  admit  a  sheriff  two  years  together ;  while  in  1270 
the  citizens  asserted  and  exercised  their  right  to  turn  out  any 
sheriff  who  misbehaved  himself,  and  to  choose  another. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  we  have  a  striking  proof  of 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith's  third  proposition.  It  is  necessary  to 
premise  that,  by  a  declaratory  law  of  William  I.,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that,  if  *  serfs  shall  have  remained  without 
complaint  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  our  cities,  or  in  walled  towns, 
or  in  our  castles,  let  them  be  fulfilled  as  free  (liberi  efficiantur)  ; 
and  free  from  the  yoke  of  their  bondage  let  them  be  for  ever. '  * 
If  the  lord  of  a  serf  answered  his  serf  in  a  court  of  law,  it  was 
reckoned,  by  *  that  noble  common  law  which  always  favours 
liberty,'  as  an  admission  of  the  freedom  of  the  other  party.  Id 
1373  certain  seigneurs  and  commons  of  the  land  petitioned  Par- 
liament, representing  that,  whereas  many  villains  of  the  land  go 
often  to  London,  and  there  bring  writs  of  debt  and  other 
contracts  against  their  lords  in  the  city  of  London,  as  being  free, 
with  evil  intent,  which  city  has  no  cognizance  of  villainage, 
they  pray  that  villainage  shall  be  tried  in  the  shire  where  the 
villainage  is  alleged.'  To  which  Parliament  made  this  reply : 
'  For  the  divers  perils  and  mischiefs  which  would  happen  in  this 
case,  the  king  and  his  seigneurs  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to 
change  the  common  law  as  used  heretofore.' f  The  writer  of  the 
ancient  record  above  cited,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  exclusive 
in  his  feelings  hs  any  modem  alderman  conservative  of  abuses, 
speaks  frequently  in  a  querulous  tone  of  the  presence  of  men 
servile-born  at  the  folkmote — invaluable  testimony,  certainly,  in 
favour  of  the  liberality  and  enlightenment  of  our  citizen  fore- 
fathers. 

One  or  two  other  illustrations  of  the  democratic  character  of 
the  corporation  in  ancient  times.  The  statute  5  Edw.  II.  (1311) 
says,  ^  Anciently  it  was  provided,  for  the  profit  of  the  city  and 
realm,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  king,  that  every 
alderman  should  hold  four  principal  wardmotes  in  the  year,  to 
which  should  come  all  those  who  resided  in  the  ward,  of  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  and  upwards,  and  there  be  put  in  frankpledge,'  &c. ; 
and  two  centuries  and  a  half  later  we  find,  in  the  1  ana  2  Phil. 
and  Mary,  a  provision  of  a  like  nature. 

Only  one  passage  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  an  exclaaive 
freemanship.  In  a  report  by  the  Traders'  Freedom  Committee, 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1844,  a  passage  is  cited  from  the  statute  of  Gavelet  [10  Edw.  Il!j, 
in  which  the  words  'freemen  of  the  city  of  London  *  occur.    Mr, 

*  Ancient  Law5  and  InHitutes,  toI.  i.  p.  494. 
t  Rot.  Par.,  47  Edward  III..  No.  27. 
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Toulmin  Smith,  with  his  usual  desire  for  truth,  has  gone  to  the 
original,  and  found  a  mistranslation.  The  word  translated 
'freemen'  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  and  reference, 
pointing  expressly  and  only  to  certain  officers  called  '  sote- 
rceves,  who  represented  the  interests  of  certain  lords,  and  other 
owneri  of  property  within  the  city. 

We  take  another  leap  of  19S  years,  from  Philip  and  Mary 

to  Charles  II. ;  and  in  the  famous,  or  infamous,  proceedings  of 

the  Quo  Warranto  of  1682  we  find  proof  equally  valuable  and 

conclusive.     It  was  granted  in  the  pleadings  in  that  case,  that 

the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens — that  is,  the  corporation — 

consisted  of  about  50,000  men ;   and  the  learned  recorder,  Sir 

George  Treby,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  corporation,  declared  that 

.       the  'least  citizen  has  as  much  and  as  true  an  interest  in  the 

I     corporation  of  the  city  of  London   as   the   greatest.'     "When 

L    So^^and  happily  freed  herself  from  the  tj'ranny  and  usurpa- 

fc  IgU  of  the  Stuarts,  and  when  the  2  William  and  Mary,  st.  i.  c.  8, 

B^h  passed,  to  annul  the  illegal  judgment  on  the  Quo  Warranto, 

P    w  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens,  were  expressly  restored  to 

f    ftrir  ancient  rights  and  liberties. 

The  term  '  freeman,'  as  an  exclusive  one,  grew  into  use  in 
reference  to  particular  trading  companies  which  existed  within 
the  city,  but  altogether  independent,  as  companies,  of  the  cor- 
inndon,  althongh  all  the  members  were,  and  are,  as  indivi- 
Sulis,  members  of  ihe  bodv  corpornfe. 

In  17-J-l,inid,ilhrLwmpt  udjniiii^tr.itjon  uf  Gcoi-i.-  1„  tliu 
most  iniquitous  iiiroiid  perhaps  ovit  mrulc  on  free  instiliiliiins 
las  perpclralcd  under  the  sanction  of  i'arlTamcnt.  The  Act 
II  Georjic  I.  e.  IS — a  private  act  be  it  lemembcred — was 
obtained  by  force  and  fraud. 

'  Only  thirty -five  years  (hhj-s  Mr.  ToulTniii  Smitli)  after  tlie  statute  of 
William  and  Mary  hnil  w.i  e\|>rrsj.lj'  rL'-nfflrmod  i|ie  iLCtU.'il  tun^lilution 
''U\i<:  roriicjrolion.  a  ft-w  alJcri^.-u.  VL-j,';inlk>st,  alikt  ol'  tl.eivi>uths,  Iluiv 
<l"itj-,  am!  llitir  t'uir  fiimo,  =niiL;lil  trc;iili(.>roiisly  to  bclruy  lliu  iilti-iest.s 
thtfv  wctc  ii|nn)iTiiciI  Id  |iroliri;  iiml  liv  iiu'au*i  I'f  ii  LiirL'u|iT  niiiiistvy 
i-'l  l';ir!inTntnt.  nnd  IKl'  r'^iiiiiim'-  minnli.  nnil   ii  ■i-lriiii;;  inililiivy  nnviy,  nt 
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curioiu  in  illustration  of  civic  progression,  and  wc  subj< 
abstract : — 
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The  accuracy  of  the  return  has  been  challenged,  and  dou' 
on  their  own  showing  in  the  note  relative  to  Tower  War 
corporation  officers  eeem  to  admit  that  they  do  not  knov 
are  their  freemen.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  deduced 
the  return,  that  the  '  enfranchising '  act  of  last  sessJo 
deprived  at  least   1 ,108  '  freemen  householders '  of  thcii 
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Grutchiec.  Mr.  Hume's  bill  proposes  a  Bimplc  and  kgiliinale 
node  of  ensuring  accurate  retuma  for  the  future,  by  requiring; 
that  the  roll  of  citizens  for  each  ward  sliall  be  adjusted  at  each 
i)awl*rly  wardmote. 

fl^e  have  left  little  epace  in  which  to  speak  of  the  origin  and 
proceedings  of  the  wardniotes  in  which  this  constitutional  course 
of  action  was  adopted ;  but  a  few  words  will  suffice.  It  originated 
in  a  meeting  held  at  Andcrlon's  Hotel,  on  the  27th  of  November 
hit,  to  conKider  what  steps  should  be  adopted  to  extend  '  the 
nunicipal  franchise  to  all  parliamentary  electors.'  Under  the 
JQ^cious  counsel  of  Mr,  Toulmin  Smith,  who  pointed  out  the 
6«ilty  of  the  fabric  on  which  they  proposed  to  take  their  stand, 
it  wa*  wisely  resolved  to  assert  their  rights  as  free  men,  not 
ly  invoking  the  aid  of  Hercules,  but  by  at  once  themselves 
tlieir  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  At  various  regular  ward- 
held  in  the  succeeding  month,  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  by  a 
.  of  clear  and  convincing  expositions  of  the  constitutional 
tnd  facts,  called  forth  a  free  discussion  of  the  question,  and 

._iratory  resolutions,  on  which  the  bill  was  subsequently 
Donded,  were  unanimously  passed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
tnolvcd,  that  in  order  to  understand  and  effectually  to  discharge 
ibmt  duties  as  taembers  of  the  corporation,  the  occupiers  within 
tiw  ward  ahoold  meet  in  wardmote  at  least  once  in  every  month. 
This,  however,  has  been  defeated  bv  Mr.  Alderman  Puke,  who, 
ilu.ugli  ho  m;Klo  no  olijfciion  nl  tho  tin).'  llic  resolution  wns 
passed,  has,  nevertheless,  f;iilcd  Id  carry  it  out  by  smnmoninj; 
irardmotes  for  the  10th  day  of  each  month  ;  a  course  which  we 
ipprcbeud  can  neither  be  justified  in  law  nor  reason.  The  fre- 
quent and  regular  meetings  of  old  were  eniirely  and  nrressnrily 
indcijondent  of  any  superior  summoning  authority  ;  the  aklcrnian, 
or  other  superior  officer,  being  simply  and  properly  reijuifcd  to 
yive  notice  of  each  regular  meeting,  iu  order  that  the  time  and 
duly  of  attendance  should  nut  bo  forgotten.  It  is,  we  presiuuc, 
to  prevent  any  Aldcrmanic  dis])l(iy  of  irrespiiusible  authority 
U.r  til.'  future',  that  a  clause  rrdcclariiig  the  ancient  custom  of 
quarterly  wardmotes  has  been  iiiseited  in  the  bill. 

The  proceedings  of  these  wardmotes  were  in  all  other  respects 
most  graiilying.  Men  who  had  been  tau<;lit  to  seoi-n  all  that 
belonged  lo'atitiquity,  seemed  surprised  to  find  a  liberalism  almost 
beyond  ihcir  desires  in  the  old  beaten  patli  of  the  ignored  con- 
stitution. Only  two  objections  seemed  to  be  raised  to  the  course  of 
-elf-dependtiice  and  sell-exertion  pointed  out.  One  of  them  lias 
just  been  indicated.  It  was  objectt  d  tlu^t  these  appeals  to  anli- 
quitv  were  beautiful  cxceedinijlv,  but  ihey  were  laid  in  daik 
..ud' barbarous  times.      We,  tlieiefore,  who  live  in  :m  ai;r  of  en- 
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lightenment  and  progpress,  should  trust  to  our  own  guidance 
follow  our  own  path.  But  like  the  profound  dialectics  of  Ma 
when  he  argued — 

'  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi ;  nee  possum  dicere  quarc. 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere :  non  amo  tc,' 

the  objections  were  confined  to  generalities,  and  practical 
silent  dissent.     A  kind  of  dog  in  the  manger  objection  was 
wise  raised.     ^  I  paid  £50  for  my  freedom,'  said  a  pondc 
Theban,  the   very   oldest    inhabitant   of   his    precinct  ;   * 
should  you  go  scot  free  V     This  kind  of  artillery,  howev* 
not  very  hurtful,  except  to  the  luckless  gunner  himself, 
laugh  was  clearly  against  him.     From  the  movement  we  a 
the  best  results.     It  is  well  calculated  to  teach  men  their  g 
duties  as  freemen — ^it  will  foster  kindly  habits  by  drawing 
from  the  cold  selfishness  of  mere  material  being,  into  the  si 
ways  of  public  duty  ;  above  all,  it  is  of  vital  importance  t 
right  advance  of  all  measures  of  progress  and  improvemci 
showing  the  necessity  of  full  and  free  discussion. 

The  introduction  of  the  measure  into  the  House  of  Comi 
has  been  temporarily  delayed,  through  some  doubt  whcthc 
bill  comes  within  the  class  of  a  private  or  public  measure, 
parliamentary  authorities  seem  to  incline  to  the  former  sup 
tion.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  submittt 
array  of  precedents,  supported  by  legal  reasoning,  which  ap 
incontrovertible.     But  be  the  bill  private  or  public,  it  ha« 
best  wishes  of  success,  not  only  for  the  well- being  and 
doing  of  our  fellow-citizens,  whom  we  desire  to  see,  rich 
poor,  recognised  as  all  law-worth  men  of  London ;  but  fo 
example  and  encouragement  of  all  throughout  the  land, 
would  be  true  men  and  free  men. 


Since  these  remarks  were  written,  we  observe  that  a  so 
has  been  formed  for  maintaining  and  extending  local  self-goi 
ment  in  opposition  to  centralization.  The  society  profess^ 
take  its  stand  on  our  historical  constitution,  not  on  any  i 
theories.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  raainten 
of  our  old  and  fundamental  institutions,  in  contradistinction  t 
stealthy  legislation  of  individual  speculations,  and  to  that  s^ 
ing  cxpenmental  legislation  to  which  there  is  now  so  gr 
disposition.  The  means  it  proposes  to  employ  are,  first; 
furnishing  a  point  of  union  for  those  against  whose  functio: 
local  self-government,  or  rights  of  private  enterprise,  an] 
croachmcnt  shall  be  attempted ;  and  secondly,  the  taking  a 
steps   to  make   the   unconstitutional   character   of  any  sp 
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measures  known,  and  thus  to  hinder  their  passing  ;  and  further, 
to  make  the  general  principles  of  English  constitutional  self- 
government  well  and  widely  understood  through  the  press,  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  making  their  value  and  practical 
importance  felt. 


Art.  II. — Narrative  of  Scenes  and  Events  in  Italy ^  fr(ym  1847  to  1849, 
incLiAding  the  Siege  of  Venice,  By  Lieutenant-General  Pepe, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Expedition  of  Naples,  and  of 
the  Forces  of  the  Venetian  Repuhlic.  Translated  from  the  un- 
puhlished  Italian  Manuscript.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Colbum.     1860. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  late  struggles  for  liberty  on  the 
Continent  has  more  deeply  excited  the  sympathy  of  good  and 

fenerous  men  throughout  Europe,  than  the  plunging  back  of 
taly  into  servitude.  One  of  the  characters  in  an  old  play 
exclaims, '  Virtue  is  never  wounded  but  I  suffer ;'  and  there  is 
not  a  noble-minded  man  throughout  Christendom  who  would 
not  repeat  the  sentiment  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
That  early  seat  of  Christianity  and  the  arts  must  always  be 
viewed  with  interest  by  all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  one 
or  the  other ;  and  at  this  moment  we  are  more  than  ever  called 
upon  to  commiserate  its  calamitous  and  degraded  condition. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have  more  than  once 
gone  over  those  considerations  which  should  induce  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  world  to  extend  at  least  its  moral  support  to 
Italy.  The  appearance  of  General  Pope's  Narrative  affords  us 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  few  remarks  on  several  points 
which  we  had  not  dwelt  on  before,  and  pai'ticularly  on  the  pros- 
pects of  Protestantism  in  that  country. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  bigotry,  when  we  state  it 
to  be  our  belief  that  unadulterated  Romanism  is  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  political  freedom.  Such  at  least  is  the  conviction 
of  many  Italian  patriots,  as  well  as  of  numbers  of  thinking  men 
in  France  and  England  ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
republic,  many  efforts  based  on  this  persuasion  were  made  to 
naturalize  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  Protestant  Bibles  were  printed,  and  largely  dis- 
tributed among  the  people;  and  it  is  now  generally  thought 
that,   had   the  democratic   form  of  civil   polity  been   able   to 

L  2 
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maintain  itself  during  any  considerable  length  of  time,  tlic 
return  of  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  character  would  have  been 
impossible.  As  it  is,  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  which,  at  no  distant  day,  will  unquestionably  fall,  and 
cumber  the  Italian  soil  with  its  ruins. 

Other  views  are  now  beginning  to  be  opened  up  into  the 
internal  structure  of  Italian  society :  not  so  much,  perhaps,  by 
books,  as  by  those  casual  revelations  made  by  individuals  who 
cannot,  or  dare  not,  write.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known  Ic^ 
convince  all  impartial  men  that  the  despotism  of  the  Austrian s, 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  is  borne  with  the  utmost 
impatience  from  the  Alps  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily ; 
and  that  one  vast  and  tremendous  rising,  too  simultaneous  and 
enthusiastic  to  be  suppressed  by  external  interference,  will  soon 
take  place,  and  deliver  the  mixed  descendants  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths  from  pontifical  and  imperial  slavery. 

At  the  same  time  we  confess,  not  without  pain,  that  the  people 
even  of  this  country  have  not  taken  an  interest  so  deep  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  troubled  fortunes  of  Italy.  We 
proceed  thither,  we  gaze  upon  her  as  upon  a  syren,  we  confess 
ourselves  to  be  smitten  by  her  beauty,  we  revel  in  the  softness 
and  brightness  of  her  skies,  we  feel  all  the  witchery  of  her 
literature,  we  enter  into  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  relations 
with  her  people,  we  are  disgusted  with  the  insolence  of  the  rude 
barbarians  who  trample  on  her  classic  soil ;  and  yet,  when  the 
critical  moment  arrives,  when,  by  a  single  bold  act,  we  might 
ensure  her  independence,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cheated  by 
the  maxims  of  a  false  prudence,  and  stand  tamely  aloof,  while  a 
savage  and  inhuman  enemy  perpetrates  the  worst  of  crimes 
against  her  children.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  couple 
the  French  with  the  Austrians,  while  denouncing  these  excesses 
of  barbarism  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  betrayed  by  our 
zeal  into  the  perpetration  of  injustice.  The  French  people  were 
certainly  not  accountable  for  the  expedition  against  Home, 
undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  priesthood,  by  their  weak 
and  profligate  government.  From  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  every  friend  of  liberty  denounced  the  undertaking,  which 
was  as  much  aimed  at  the  republic  at  home  as  at  the  kindred 
government  of  the  Eternal  City.  For  this  reason  we  omit  to 
dwell  on  the  painful  topic  ;  though,  as  the  dishonour  belongs  not 
to  the  nation,  but  to  those  few  individuals  who  happened  at  the 
moment  to  possess  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  we  should  run  no 
ri^k  of  wounding,  by  the  severity  of  our  observations,  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a  brave  and  liberal  people. 

(jcneral   Pepe,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is  one  of 
those  earnest  and  honest  individuals  who  have  been  compelled. 


ty  the  tyranny  of  tUc  Italian  governments,  to  spend  the  greater 
iwrl  of  thcrir  lives  in  exile.  Without  home,  kindred,  or  friends, 
Imt  auch  as  they  arc  able  to  make  for  themselves,  by  the  exercise 
of  agreeable  manners  or  useful  accomplishments,  they  have 
"mdered  over  half  Europe — inspiring  everywhere  a  respect  for 
lliK  Italian  character,  and  giving  birth  to  warm  wishes  for  the 
^ncipation  of  their  country.  General  Pepc  has  lived  much 
in  England,  where  he  is  greatly  respected  ;  but  on  the  breaking 
ooloftlie  insurrection  in  Naples  he  happened  to  be  in  Paris, 
*here  he  eagerly  awaited  a  recall  to  Iiis  country.  But  Ferdinand 
i»  a  man  of  strong  hatred.  Forced  by  the  pojjular  parly  to 
xnnt  an  amnesty  to  numbers  of  exiles,  he  still  excepted  General 
Pepe;  and  it  was  not  until  the  democratic  party  obtained  an 
OTerii'helining,  though  temporary,  influence,  that  he  consented  to 
include  bis  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  pennittcd  to 
ttfisit  their  homes. 
The  policy  of  this  cruel  and  vindictive  despot  has  been  seldom 

fifiwu  yL'HTs,  mow  iJKm  four  ihousnud  mvn,  mvmhvrs  of  [Ijl- 
secret  society  of  Carbonari,  languished  in  dungeons,  dispersid 
over  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Kicilies.  As  fur  as  regarded  all 
intercourse  nilh  the  external  world,  they  were  already  dead. 
^'cvc^  permitti.d  to  see  theii'  wives  or  children,  or  parents  or 
(fiends,  or  even  to  communicate  with  them  by  letter,  tliey 
"■ere  really  blotted  out  from  the  niup  of  active  existences  ;  and 
would  probablv  have  been  extinguished  in  prL>i)u,  but  thai  llicy 
ivould  then  have  escaped  fioni  tJie  power  of  their  ti>rmeiitors. 
An  Enali.-h  gentleman,  sailing  tbiou-li  the  l.ii).tii  l^laiuls  lilt 
himself  oppressed  bv  nieluidiolv,  as  he  mooie.l  his  slvifl'  under 
the  castle  of  the  Htile  capital,  'wheie,  as  he  was  informid,  a 
niiiuhcr  of  these  unfortunates  wasted  away  their  lives  in  hopeless 
t/iptivity.  Their  dungeons  «ere  below  the  level  of  llie  sea  ;  and 
die  sound  of  tho^e  waves,  which  appeared  so  cheerful  and  in- 
spiriting to  him,  tolled  in  their  cars  like  the  perpetual  knell  of 
ikath.  ' 

The  author  of  these  volumes  does  not  spare  the  King  of 
Vaplc-s.  though  he  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  ntroeitv  of  his 
tharacter.  lie  proves,  however,  beyond  dispute,  what  "  fis  all 
along  suspected  throughout  Europe",  that  while  he  ostensihly 
sent  an  army  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  on  the  I'o  lor  tlie 
lil>erali'in  of  Italy,  he  issued  secret  orders  in  contradiction  of 
those  he  had  given  in  public.  Thus  keeping  the  word  ot  pro- 
mise to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to  the  ho])e.  As  this  1-,  perlia|>s. 
the  most  curious  passage  in  the  work,  wo  will  lay  it  belore  nor 
readers,  merely  premising  that  the  chain  of  cireumslaniv,-.  i>l 
which  it  forms  a  part,  must  he  sup[Kised  I"  he  known  ti>  lino. 
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General  Pepe,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  was 
on  his  march  to  join  Durando  beyond  the  Po.  Full  of  hope  that, 
after  his  twenty-  seven  years  of  exile,  he  should  be  able  at  length 
to  perform  important  services  for  Italy,  he  pushed  vigorously 
forward,  and  had  already  arrived  at  Bologna,  when  he  was  un- 
expectedly arrested  on  lus  march  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  ^Vhile  I  was  dying,'  he  says,  '  with  impatience  to  cross  the  Po, 
and  fancied  that  I  held  the  lioerty  of  the  Peninsula  in  my  hand,  au 
incident  as  unexpected  as  it  was  fatal  took  place. 

'When  I  awoke,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  May,  Lieutcnant- 
Gcncral  Statella  and  Brigadier  Scala  were  introduced,  the  latter 
arriving  from  Naples,  with  a  letter  and  information  of  great  import- 
ance. A  copy  of  this  letter,  which  announced  the  new  and  terrible 
misfortunes  of  all  Italy,  here  follows : — 

' "  Excellency,  •  '•  Naples,  May  18th. 

'  '^  The  serious  disturbances  which  took  place  in  the  capital  on 
the  15th  instant,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  which  are 
threatened  in  others,  impose  on  the  government  the  duty  of  recalling, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  troops  which  are  on  their  march  for  Up|>er 
Italy. 

'  *'  In  consequence  of  this,  your  Excellency  will  make  arrangements, 
that  part  of  the  infantry  may  embark  at  Riniini,  to  be  disembarked  at 
Manfrcdonia,  while  the  remaining  divisions,  including  the  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  ambulance,  shall  fall  back  on  Ancona,  from  whence  the 
ar tiller Y  and  cavalry  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  ordered  to  proceed,  and 
when  they  are  nearly  arrived  in  the  kingdom,  the  remaining  divisions  of 
infantry  shall  be  embarked  and  landed  at  Pescara.  This  being  exe- 
cuted, the  squadron  shall  proceed  to  Naples. 

'  '*  These  movements  must  be  varied  and  combined  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  country. 

* ''  For  the  10th  of  the  line,  which  is  now  at  Gorto,  near  Casalmag- 
giore,  your  Excellency  will  direct  that  it  may,  by  the  Modena  road, 
join  on  to  the  troops  in  the  Bolognese  territory,  and  follow  the  same 
movement. 

'  *'  The  Neapolitan  volunteers  may,  if  they  desire  it,  continue  their 
march,  and  join  Durando's  troops. 

' "  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased,  without  retarding  the  movement 
of  the  troops,  to  communicate  the  present  orders  at  the  head  quartern 
of  H.  M.  C.  Charles  Albert. 

*  "  In  fine,  I  am  to  add,  in  the  name  of  the  royal  Government,  that  if 
y«»ur  Excellency  docs  not  think  proper  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  their  retreat,  in  should  be  assumed  by  Lieutenant-General 
Statella. 

*  "  The  Minister-Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Marine, 

' ''  Prince  of  Ischdetta.'* " 

•-  Vol.  i.  p.  167. 

The  >latc  of  mind  produced  m  llu  f^tuci.J  by  this  oidii,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  conceive.     His  6r8t  and  most  natural  reso- 
lution was  to  disobey  the  king's  orders : — 

'The  two  generals,'  he  says,  'could  not  conceal  their  joy  on  the 
(Keipt  erf  tliia  letter.  I  (old  ihem  to  return  to  me  at  mid-doy.  I  sent 
to bej Count  Pepolo  to  como  to  me  quickly;  he  is  a  Bolognese, but  hud 
DCCD  abmnt  from  that  city  sixteen  years  ;  I  told  him  that  I  commanded 
''™p8,  who,  in  consequence  of  my  seven  years  of  exile,  now  saw  me  for 
It  first  time;  and  that  the  soldiers,  superior  officers,  (renerals,  all  were 
iiflfotccl  U>  the  king — that  notwithstanding  I  should  have  at(«mpt£d 
to  oppose  the  royal  orders  if  the  population  of  Bologna  had  supported 
»«  in  arms — and,  above  all,  the  National  Guard,  Pepole,  and  other 
J^»rils,  told  me  not  to  count  entirely  on  the  population  against  regu- 
nps,  who  might  arrest  and  conduct  me  out  of  the  town.  Itather 
expose,  not  only  myself,  but  the  Bolognese,  to  a  fratricidal  war, 
to  a  political  scandal,  which  would  have  rejoiced  the  Austrians 
id  measure,  I  dedded  on  offering  myself  to  Charles  Albert  as  a 
nnple  Tolunleer  on  his  staff,  and,  with  a  heart  oppressed  with  anguish, 
"i1e  BitfferioK?"  more  acute  than  if  my  last  moment  of  life  had  arrived, 
Ip^c  r,;ou(rnnn(.G(.'Tioral  St^iIelJa  nrtln.TS  lo  t.ikc  llie  rnmniaii,!  i^f  Ihe 
brigade,  and  follow  the  dircclion."  of  the  Government.  Without  Itising 
s  moment,  Statella  expedited  eouriera  in  every  diretlion  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  different  corps,  to  conxmeucc  the  retrograde  march  ;  and,  think, 
ing  to  be  agreeable  to  me,  Ihey  ,iuid,  that  as  1  propoBcd  to  go  on,  they 
offered  to  give  orders  to  the  paymaster  to  give  me  whatever  sum  I 
might  require.     1  smiled  at  such  an  offer,  and  thanked  them. 

■  In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  orders  from  Naples  spread  along 
the  rtalian  shore,  and  it  was  said  thiit  luv  life  was  in  great  peril.  Wlicn 
a  multitude  of  officers  came  runnin],-  to  dikm]  mc.  1  iiskcd  them  if  they 
"ould  al^o  have  assisted  mc  in  iircvcnting  the  troops  from  rcliiriiiiig, 
nliich  not  only  diminished  the  niimhcr.s  of  the  defenders  of  Itiily,  but 
-tut  fresh  aid  lo  despotism  in  Naples  iigainst  tlic  Liberals,  who  lia<l 
liscn  in  fiivour  of  Neapolitan  liberty. 

■The  brave  amonj;  the  Natioiud  Guards  put  their  hands  on  their 
swords  saving,',  •'  This  is  fur  you.  Italian  General  !  "  And  I,  ^raspiaj- 
my  OHUMvord,  added, -This  is  for  Italy  as  Ion- as  I  live.'"— //.-.  p.  171. 

Into  the  events  which  followed  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ; 
but  if  the  reader  desire  lo  understand  the  chain  oi"eiicninsl;inccs 
which  brought  about  thu  seeond  prosliation  of  Italy,  he  sh„uUl 
so  carelVillv  tliroii-h  L'.<mr.\]  I'epeV  two  volume..  Tluy  n.c 
iuli  of  Jiistruetioti,  and  wrillui  iu  a  spii-iud  manner,  whlcli  la,  p« 
awake  tlic  reader";;  curiosity.  'I'he  time,  we  suppose,  however, 
i*  not  yet  come  for  entering  into  full  details  respecting  the 
movements  which  preceded  iIk:  opi  n  outbreak  in  Lombardv. 
N(  ither  can  it  be  said  that  the  -^eal  of  historic  truth  has  yet  been 
pu!  ii|ion  all  the  details  nf  Au:jtrian  cruelty  and  opi>ression. 

I.  lully  .        ■  ■.■.-.■ 
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rule  of  Austria  beyond  the  Alps  has  been  stained  with  infamy 
and  blood.  But  even  the  enormities  of  despotism  may  be  ex- 
aggerated, and,  therefore,  we  experience  some  reluctance  to 
accept,  literally,  all  the  particulars  related  by  General  Pepe,  or 
those  who  have  aided  him  in  compiling  the  present  volumes, 
especially  as  they  do  not,  in  such  cases,  speak  on  their  personal 
knowledge,  but  depend  upon  the  reports  supplied  them  by  others. 
Still,  very  much  of  what  seems  at  first  incredible,  might  proba- 
bly be  substantiated  by  good  evidence.  We  have  heard  stories 
related  by  two  ladies  who  happened  to  be  in  Milan  on  the  return 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  certainly  would  do  no  discredit  to 
a  horde  of  cannibals.  What  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Brescia 
is  exactly  in  keeping  with  these  details,  and  supposing  they 
should  be  overdrawn,  enough  will  still  remain  to  prompt  the 
people  of  Italy,  when  the  day  of  retribution  arrives,  to  inflict 
signal  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  wish  to  apologize  for  any  excesses  into 
which  the  Italians  may  themselves  nave  fallen.  In  most  popular 
outbreaks,  the  masses  are  intoxicated  "with  passion  before  they 
take  up  arms.  Nothing  short  of  temporary  madness  could  ever 
induce  a  populace  undisciplined  and  imperfectly  armed,  to 
hazard  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  regular  troops. 
Yet,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  humbler  classes,  trusting 
entirely  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  unconquerable  consciousness 
of  right,  boldly  opposed  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  and  in 
many  cases  overcame  them.  Indeed,  when  a  people  is  resolved 
to  recover  its  liberty,  it  is  impossible  by  any  exertion  of  material 
force  to  keep  it  in  subjection. 

We  would  illustrate  this  position  by  referring  to  what  took 
place  at  Brescia,  the  details  of  which  are  with  tolerable  complete- 
ness given  in  the  volumes  of  General  Pepe.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject,  but  we  shall  extract 
a  few  passages,  which,  while  they  show  by  what  spirit  the  Italians 
were  in  this  case  animated,  will  likewise  afl!brd  some  idea  of  the 
fearful  obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

After  the  treachery  of  Carlo  Alberto,  of  which  General  Pepe 
offers  an  explanation,  the  Brescians  were  far  from  abandoning 
all  hope  in  the  fortune  of  Italy.  They  determined  to  make  onr 
last  effort  to  resist  the  power  of  Austna,  and  though  the  fortress 
of  their  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  a  formidable 
army  approaching  from  without,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt. 

*  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  news  reached  Brescia  that  the  amnesticc 
between  Austria  and  Piedmont  was  broken.  On  the  20th,  that  hosti- 
lilies  were  cominenccd.  and  100,000  Italian  Holdicrs  ready  to  take  the 
tiokl.  On  the  19th  the  struggle  )|ud  already  Ik'^uu.  Mountain  bands. 
guided  hy  the  valiunt  (*aralo  di  iSerlr,  ramr  and  stationed  themselves 
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IM 1^  ttabarban  hills,  luitl  from  thence  attacked  the  trains  and  dcfenci-'s 
nf  tile  Austrian  arm]'.  Oo  the  20th,  the  people  asEembled  in  crowds. 
■Icmtndinif  that  the  advocate  Salcri,  an  excellent  citizen,  should  be 
prtKUimcd  (as  he  afterwards  was)  chief  of  the  municipality,  instead  of 
^mbclle,  who  was  leagued  with  the  Austrians.  On  the  same  day,  a 
ijiantity  nf  flour  was  sent  into  the  city  by  the  inaurreetionary  com- 
tniltee,  with  instructions  from  General  Chernowski,  with  a  plan  of  the 
LoTDbtrd  insurrection,  and  with  directions  to  commence  the  movement 
<iaih«2lEt  of  March.  The  city  of  Brescia  was  the  most  suitable  centre 
for  the  Lombard  insurrection,  and  the  inhabitants  held  themselves  pre- 
pared.'—Vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

One  of  tbose  examples  of  insolent  oppression,  by  which  the 
Anatrian  rule  in  Italy  has  been  rendered  infamous,  now  inflamed 
tni!  tninds  of  the  Brescians,  and  urged  them  into  insurrection. 
Among  the  Germans,  there  is  no  passion  so  strong  as  the  love  of 
money,  (o  obtain  which  they  will  hazard  their  political  supre- 
niacy,  or  submit  to  any  form  of  despotism.  They  now  demanded 
Irotn  ihe  citizens  of  this  unhappy  city  the  sum  of  130,000  lire, 
■hich  was  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  war  con- 
tribution, as  of  a  premeditated  insult. 

'The  populace  assembled  on  the  Piazza,  and  hearing  of  this  demand, 
hpa  to  esclftim,  that  lead,  and  not  gold,  should  be  sent  to  their 
(■{fmrtra.  Thia  Commenced  the  popular  movement.  Sevenl  cart 
wids  orprffrisions  and  wood,  which  were  stationed  at  the  castle,  werd 

'^:;^J  :  ihc  solilicra  and  gemlarmes  wf  re  piil  tfi  flight  :  every  Austrian 
lOiigD  was  torn  douii.  and  cues  of  ■■  Vivn  I'ltali.-i  I  '■  DeiUli  to  the  b^ir- 
bariatvs  !'  were  alone  heard.  AVhilo  tliis  tirat  movement  was  in  progress, 
the  commandant  of  the  Piazza,  and  the  chief  of  the  commissariat 
reached  the  municipality,  to  take  the  sum  demanded;  but  the  people 
arrived,  and  invading  the  municipal  saloon,  made  them  both  prisoners. 
They  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  popular  fury. 

'  The  commandant  of  the  Piazza,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pcoiilo,  was 
compelled  to  give  his  soldiers  orders  to  surrender  their  guns  to  the 
N'ational  Guard.  Some  only  obeyed  ;  but  at  this  moment  advieo 
arrived  that  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  arms  was  on  the  road 
fmm  Isco,  and  th.it  the  colimin  of  emigrants  was  moving  towards 
liersamo;  in  line,  it  was  said  that  the  war  w.is  begun,  and  that  the 
I'icdmontese  divisions  liad  entered  Lombardy  via  Alagcnt.i.  Inllamed 
Ly  these  hopes,  the  people  unanimously  cried  "  To  arms." 

■  The  ca'^tlc  of  Brescia,  recently  restored,  and  put  in  a  slate  of 
defincc  by  Radclzki,  was  armed  with  fourteen  large  guns,  and  con- 
tained about  nine  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  I.eshka. 
'ihe  Germans  required  prompt  submission;  but  the  people  were  not 
subdued.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Lcshkc  began  to  bombard  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  licry  tempest,  the  people  r.in  boldly  t" 
irms;  some  cxtingiiislicd  the  tires,  seme  cleared  the  streets.  The 
■-.omen  and  cliildren  repaired  to  the  belfries  and  rang  a  peal.  .Mrc.ndy 
li,in<h  of  deserters  eame  down  to  clear  the  streets  ami  erect  barricades. 
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*  TbiB  nocturnal  battle  was  almost  like  a  fcstiTal  long  desired  and 
promised  ;  so  great  was  tbe  popular  fury,  and  faitb  in  tbcir  country's 
deliverance.  On  tbe  following  day,  tbe  24tb,  Lesbka  found  means  to 
send  some  gendarmes  out  of  tbe  castle,  two  of  wbom  went  to  Mantua 
to  demand  succour.  In  tbe  meantime,  tbe  Brescians,  wbbing  to 
increase  and  fortify  tbe  insurrection,  cbose  for  tbeir  cbiefs  tbe  citizens 
Contratto  and  Cassola,  men  of  rare  devotion  to  tbe  Italian  cause.  Tbesc 
made  tbe  best  possible  arrangements  botb  for  tbe  defence  and  tbe 
attack.  Tbe  150,000  lire,  wbicb  tbe  city  bad  collected  to  satisfy 
Haynau's  extortion,  were  devoted  to  sustain  tbe  contest. 

*  Tbis  day  was  passed  between  fear  and  bope,  in  anxious  expectation 
of  tbe  succours  from  Ticino.  Tbe  Imperialists  were  also  impatiently 
waiting  for  news  from  tbe  camp  ;  and  on  tbat  day  intelligence  of  tbe 
events  of  Mantua  and  of  tbe  first  fligbt  of  tbe  Piedmontese  reacbed 
tbe  city.'— i*.  p.  73. 

Though  it  thus  appeared  that  Fortune  was  once  more  turning 
her  back  upon  Italy,  the  people  of  Brescia  determined,  let  what 
would  happen,  to  show  their  countrymen  what  a  small  but 
resolute  band  of  Italians  could  perform  and  endure.  They  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  force  or  disposition  of  Austria,  and  foresaw 
distinctly  to  what  a  state  of  misery  and  humiliation  they  would 
be  reduced  by  defeat.  But  their  blood  was  up,  and  with  a 
simplicity  of  courage,  which  reminds  us  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Roman  republic,  they  seemed  to  coyet  death  in  the  cause  of 
their  country. 

*A  little  before  mid-day  tbe  Austrians  opened  tbeir  fire.  Tbcy 
were  most  numerous  on  tbe  left  of  tbe  Brescians,  whose  courage  in 
tbis  first  encounter  was  almost  miraculous.  Tbeir  numbers  were  few, 
and  tbey  were  unused  to  arms ;  but  tbey  repulsed  tbe  Croats,  and 
would  have  pursued  tbem  with  the  bayonet,  if  Speri,  a  brave  and  in- 
telligent youth,  who  commanded  tbis  handful  of  heroes,  bad  not 
stopped  them.  Tbe  Italians  both  fight  and  die  gaily.  An  Austrian 
falls  first,  striking  a  man  named  Ribaldo  on  tbe  breast.  He  ex- 
pired, exclaiming,  *'  Happy  tbat  I  am !  I  have  tbe  honour  of  dying 
first  on  tbe  field  of  battle  !*'  and  be  recommended  tlie  captain  not  to 
forget  to  enter  bis  name  first.  'And  mine  second,"  said  another, 
struck  by  a  ball  in  tbe  stomach.  Tbe  third  refused  tbe  assistance  of 
bis  comrades,  saying,  '*  My  loss  is  enough,  without  making  a  fourth 
leave  his  post  !**  The  Brescinn  Itifies  disdained  to  fight  from  behind 
trees  or  hedges,  saying,  tbat  tbis  was  not  the  Brcscian  mode  of  combat. 
Tbe  bravery  of  these  men,  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  in  number, 
was  prodigious.  Tbey  stood  firm  for  three  hours  against  Nngent^a 
battalions.  Tbe  committee  of  defence  ordered  them  to  retire  in  good 
order,  still  keeping  the  enemy  in  check.* — lb.  p.  74. 

When  the  city  fell  ultimatily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
cruelties  the  mobt  revolting  are  said  to  have  been  (KTpetrated. 
Many  of  the  revelations  made  by  history  inspiic  ub  with  bhanu* 
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and  humilialioii  for  the  barbarism  and  brutality  of  our  Epccies. 

I'liu  imagioatioii  can  scarcely  conceive  aoytliing  more  demoniacal 

iW  the  atrocities  commonly  committed  on  the  sackine  of  a  city. 

'flic  reader  afterwards  in  cold  blood  takes  ebcltcr  m  his  own 

incrtxlulily,  and  refuses  to  put  faith  in  the  narratives  laid  before 

kirn.    It  would   be   ii  relief  to  suppose  mnny  of  them  false. 

Hut  testimonies  which  we  cannot  deny  to  be  authentic,  compel 

i«,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  admit   that    men  in 

ci;rtain  states  of  excitement  are  capable  of  any  wickedness  con- 

ceirable  by  tlie  mind.     Nothing  can  be  more  hideous  than  the 

«(*sscs  committed  by  governments  in  the  suppression  of  popular 

tumults,  or  in  the  punishment  of  what  is  called  treason.     The 

■nventions  of  Dante's  '  Hell '  are  often  outdone  by  what  takes 

plwc  on  earth;  and  if  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  following 

paragraph,  which  General  Pepe  believes  to  be  strictly  true,  it 

■DOtt,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  most  frightful 

petniw  in  the  '  Inferno '  are  tame  in  comparison : — 

'Tlit-   .sight   of    Ihu   horrible   docds   conimilU^l  hy   Hr.   ImjicrirJisls, 

[       wlelhcr   in   dninkonness   or  by  command,  or  in  consequence  of  tlicir 

stupidly  ferocious  natures,  was  such  as   to  overwhelm  the  mind  and 

freeze   the    blood   in   men's   veins — they    were    beyond   the   limits   of 

imagination  or  belief.     Not  only  were  they  ferocious  towards  womeu, 

children,  and  the  sick,  but  the  tortures  they  inflicted  were  refined  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  show  how  much  the  cruelty  of  man  cxeceds  that 

of  the  most  ferocious  animals.   Limbs  torn  from  their  victims  were  flung 

from  the  windows  and  the  barricndcs  as  food  for  the  dogs.     The  heads  of 

vyung  children,  cut  from  their  bodies,  women's  arms,  and  fragments  of 

human   flesh,  were  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  Brescinn  troops,  to 

whom  bombs  then  seemed  merciful.     Above  all,  the  Imperial  cannibals 

dtlightcd  in   the   horrible   convulsions  of  those  whom   tliey  burnt  to 

dtath.      Therefore  tliey  covered  the  prisoners  with  pitch,  then   set 

ihem   on   (ire,   and    often   compelled    the    women   to    assist   at    their 

husband's  murt3'rdom.     Sometimes,  to  make  p^me  of  the  nobie  blood 

iif  the  IJrcscians,  which  boiled  with  magnanimous  wrath,  they  tightly 

bound  the  men,  and  then,  before  their  eyes,  they  dishonoured  and  cut 

the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children;  and  sometimes  (God  forgive 

an  if  \vc  remember  such  a  horrid  fact)  they  forced  them  to  swallow  the 

mangled  entraiU  of  their  iieaie^t  fiicnds.     Many  died  of  anguish,  and 

mjny  fell  fainting  with  horror.' — I/r.  p.  90. 

\Vc  nest  turn  to  Venice,  the  part  played  by  wiiieli  in  ihc 
iate  revolt  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remaikablr  in  the  whole 
tragedy.  In  Brescia,  the  horrors  and  the  bloodshed  were  more 
concentrated,  and  the  crimes  more  terrific.  Uut  Venice,  from 
its  poiition  more  perhaps  than  from  any  other  cause,  held  out 
longer  against  the  common  eneniv,  and  excited  a  more  (Mraor- 
dinary  serie:s  of  fea.>.  and  hope.-;  her  lliig  prumiMUg  o.ic  da)  1.. 
be   tiiumphanl.  while  in  the  iu'\t,  peihap.s,  il    (lapped  and   lliit- 
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tered  in  the  dust.  General  Pepe  had  entered  and  obtained 
employment  in  this  capital  of  the  Lagoons ;  but  whether  the 
fault  rested  with  himself,  or  was  common  to  him  with  the  leaders 
of  the  government,  we  discover  with  pain  that  there  existed 
considerable  dissatisfaction  among  them.  Pepe  had  his  old,  and, 
perhaps,  obsolete  notions  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  the  Venetian 
leaders,  who,  with  less  of  military  skill,  possessed  a  larger  share 
of  the  revolutionary  impetuosity,  were  swayed  by  the  convictions 
of  the  new  school,  which  lays  more  stress  on  enthusiasm  than  on 
discipline. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  it  was  evident  to  all  Europe, 
that  Venice,  unless  it  received  assistance  from  without,  or  was 
favoured  bv  the  bursting  forth  of  insurrections  in  the  empire, 
which  would  compel  Austria  to  recall  her  armies,  must  inevi- 
tably fall  at  last.  Excepting  position,  she  possessed  none  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  long  struggle  ;  her  population  was  unused  to 
arms,  and  wanted  all  experience  in  revolutions.  Even  political 
instruction  was  possessed  by  few ;  and  fewer  still  had  that  know- 
ledge which  enables  men  of  rare  genius  to  difiuse  their  hopes 
and  audacity  among  thousands.  But  looking  rather  to  the  future 
than  to  the  present,  we  must  regard  it  as  an  advantage,  that 
Venice  withstood  the  attacks  of  Austria  so  long  as  it  did,  because, 
when  Italy  comes  hereafter  to  make  her  final  straggle  for  liberty, 
the  proper  system  of  operations  may  be  suggested  by  the  policy 
of  the  Venetians.  In  the  tactics  of  insurrection,  it  ought  to  bo 
a  rule,  especially  in  Italy,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as  possible  at 
once,  that  the  enemy  may  be  distracted,  and  divide  its  forces,  and 
find  it  impracticable  to  bring  large  bodies  to  bear  at  once  upon 
any  particular  point. 

The  Venetian  provisional  government,  deceived,  perhaps,  by 
the  expression  of  popular  feeling  and  sympathy  in  the  press, 
looked  for  aid  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  which,  by  the  old 
traditional  policy  of  Europe,  were  prevented  from  affording  it. 
When  nations  rise  for  their  independence,  they  must  never 
lose  sight  of  this  sacred  maxim  : — 

*'  In  native  swords  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells.* 

It  is  a  foolish  belief  that  the  Italians  are  incapable  of  fighting  ; 
what  they  want  is  not  the  instinct  of  pugnacity,  but  that  courage 
which  is  based  on  knowledge  and  discipline,  and  the  habit  of 
victory.  It  requires  some  time  to  convince  them  that,  hand  to 
hand,  they  are  able  to  beat  the  Germans  in  the  field,  a  discovery 
which  the  brave  people  of  Brescia  would  seem  to  have  made  with 
incredulous  rapture.  The  popular  opinion,  that  the  flames  of 
Southern  nations  melt  away  like  snow  before  the  fiery  valour  of 
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the  North,  requires  lo  be  extirpated  from  the  Italiau  mind  ere 
the  Peninaula  can  be  emancipated. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  process  to  remember,  that  in  all 
her  late  struggles,  Austria  has  depended  not  on  the  native  swords 
of  Germany,  but  on  barbarians  from  the  frontier  provinces, 
Croats  or  Sclavonians,  or  on  the  eleemosynary  aid  of  Kussia. 
Against  Venice,  she  put  in  practice  the  base  or  ridiculous  tactics 
of  Mettemich — moral  corruption  and  balloons,  which  are  thus 
described  by  General  Pepe  i — 

•They  sent  a  lady  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Lombardy  lo 
Venice,  with  the  osteasible  charge  of  persuading  the  members  of  the 
gOTemroent,  that  the  impossibility  in  which  they  were  placed,  of  con. 
tinning  a  lon^  resistance,  was  such,  that  a  speedy  surrender  would  be 
aost  adrisable.  But  the  lady  had  also  a  secret  comnuHsion,  which  was 
lo  eorrapt  as  many  of  the  officers  as  passible,  and  to  bring  them  over  to 
feTOOT  the  Austrisns.  The  committee  of  public  safety  did  not  lose 
^iifht  of  this  kdv.  so  that  she  was  unable  to  communicate  with  any 
-It-.  Tlicj  took 'from  Iilt  ;,  IctlLT  ,>f  rtcoinnn:nd;itiun  sh.;  had  received 
for  a  young  man  in  Venice,  to  whom  she  was  not  known,  and  presented 
her  to  another,  chosen  by  the  committee  itself,  makinfj  her  believe  that 
be  was  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed.  This  young  man 
played  his  part  so  well,  that  he  removed  all  suspicion  from  the  lady's 
mind.  She  ended  by  being  really  enamoured.  All  her  secrets  were 
lold  and  reported  to  the  commission ;  the  lady  was  sent  to  prison,  and, 
1  believe,  she  remained  there  till  the  enemy  entered  Venice.  To  this 
ihe  AuBtrians  added  another  attempt,  no  less  silly,  which  diverted  the 
Vcnelians  and  all  Ilaly — I  allude  lo  their  balloons,  and  other  aerostatic 
devices.  After  talking  of  these  for  two  or  three  months,  and  after 
numerous  experiments  made  in  the  Austrian  camp,  near  the  Adriatic, 
and  in  that  of  Ison/xi,  they  at  last  carried  thorn  into  execution.  They 
sent  up  some  fire-balloons  from  their  war-vessels,  stationed  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Lido.  These  went  high  enough  to 
pa.'s  over  that  island,  and  the  enemy  llattcred  themselves  that  they 
would  arrive  and  hurst  in  the  city  of  Venice,  but  not  one  ever  reached 
so  far,  Under  these  balloons  w.is  a  large  grenade  full  of  combusliblc 
matter,  and  fastened  by  a  sort  of  cord,  also  filled  with  composition, 
which,  after  a  certain  given  time.  w;is  to  consume  itself.  As  soon  as 
this  happened,  the  (,'rcnadc  fell,  and  in  its  fall,  burst  against  the  first 
ob-tacle  which  it  struck.  Of  all  these  balloons  that  were  sent  up,  one 
only  left  its  prcnade  in  the  fort  of  St.  .\ndrea  del  Lido.  The  others  were 
all  extinguished  in  the  w;itcrs  of  the  Lai;oou,  and  sometimes  sufliciently 
near  the  capital  to  amuse  the  population  more  than  any  other  spec- 
tacle.-—74,  p,  U.i. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  narrative  of 
General  Pepe  is  full  of  interest,  and  that  it  abounds  with  details 
absolutely  neccss.ary  for  comprehending  the  hite  movements  in 
Italy.      The  author's  sentiments  arc  manly  and  noble  through- 
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out;  he  has  all  a  patriot^s  desires  for  the  liberation  of  his  country, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  sacrifice  what  remains  to  him  of 
life  to  ensure  its  liberty.  Such  works  cannot  fail  to  do  good, 
as  they  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  nourish  generous  feelings,  and 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  what  gallant  things  the  people  of 
Italy  have  performed  in  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
barbarians.  That  their  beautiful  country  should  still  remain 
subject,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Austria,  is  a  reproach  to  all  Chris- 
tendom. But  she  has  no  longer  anything  to  expect  from  with- 
out. Her  liberation  must  be  ncr  own  work,  and  we  trust  that 
even  now  the  sword  is  sharpening  which  is  to  accomplish  her 
deliverance. 


Art.  III.— 1.  On  the  Rdigwui  Ideas,     By  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.     8vo. 
London :  Fox. 

2.  The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Review,  April  1850,  Art  IX.     The 
Church  of  England, 

We  have  placed  together  the  titles  of  Mr.  Fox's  volume,  and  of 
an  article  in  the  'Westminster,'  as  presenting  similar  views,  in 
some  respects,  of  Christianity,  as  taught,  not  by  the  Church 
of  England  only,  but  by  the  numerous  bodies  in  this  country 
that  abide  by  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom.  Both 
in  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  the  br^ant  paper  of  the 
'  Westminster,'  that  faith  appears  to  us  to  be  misrepresented  and 
repudiated ;  and  we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  our  own 
convictions,  and  to  the  great  principles  which  we  hold  to  be  of 
paramount  evidence,  as  well  as  authority  and  moment^  if  wc  did 
not  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  these  publications  to 
record  our  judgment  of  their  contents,  of  their  tendency,  and  of 
the  treatment  which  they  deserve  at  our  hands. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Fox  are  fifteen  in  number : — I.  The  Be- 
ligious  Ideas — ^their  Universality  ;  II.  Their  Objective  Beali^  ; 
III.  Revelation;  IV.  God;  V.  Divine  Attributes  ;  VI.  Creation 
and  Providence ;  VII.  Redemption ;  VIII.  Human  Immortality ; 
IX.  The  Moral  Sense ;  X.  Heaven  ;  XI.  The  Religion  of 
Humanity;  XII.  Christianity;  XIII.  Political  Establiahment ; 
XIV.  Education ;  XV.  Practical  Influences. 

In  the  first  lecture,  Mr.  Fox  represents  a  few  simple  ideoM — 
such  as  revelation,  God,  pro^ddence,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
duty,  redemption,  heaven — as  the  primeval  elements  of  rcUgion ; 
and  these  idetu  he  treats  as  common  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  the 
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mylhologios  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Greeks,  the  nmltitadinous 
idolatry  of  tlic  Hindoo,  the  stern  monotheism  of  the  Mohara- 
mcdaa,  and  the  gigantic  superstitions  of  ancient  Egypt.  These 
ideas  he  regards,  not  as  strictly  innate,  but  as  tendencies  to 
modes  of  thought  which  arc  universal,  and  which  have  been 
modified  in  a  thousand  difierent  ways  by  priests,  kings,  prophets, 
or  reformers,  in  all  ages ;  while  these  modifications  have  been 
farther  infiuenced  by  differences  of  race,  government,  climate, 
literature,  and  discoveries  in  science.  Witi  this  comprehensive 
view  of  'the  religiom  ideas'  the  lecturer  speaks  with  equal 
approbation  of  the  Veda  of  India,  the  Prayer  of  Epictetus,  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer.'  He  calls 
tbeee  ideas — 

'The  religion  of  humanity,  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  supersti- 
tions, mor«  £viti*  that%  the  ht»t  aitetlad  orachf,  more  enduring  than  the 
fiith  which  seems  to  be  the  most  firmly  established  in  the  world  ; — a 

rpliaion  nf  humnnity,  which  goes  [leepcr  thiio  all,  bprausc  it  helonps  to 
llie  essentials  of  our  moral  and  intclleclual  constitution,  and  not  to 
mere  external  accidents,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  in  historical  argu- 
ment, or  metaphysical  deduction,  but  in  our  own  conscience  and  con- 
sciousness ; — a  religion  of  humanity,  which  unites  and  blends  all  other 
religions,  and  makes  one  the  men  whose  hearts  are  sincere,  and  whose 
charaetcrs  are  true,  and  good,  and  harmonious,  whatever  may  be  the 
deductions  of  their  minds,  or  their  external  profession  ; — a  religion  of 
humanity,  which  cannot  perish  in  the  overthrow  of  altars  or  the  fall  of 
temples,  which  saivivcs  them  all,  and  which,  were  every  defined  form 
of  religion  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  world,  would  rc-crcate 
religion,  as  the  spring  re-creates  the  fruits  and  iiowcrs  of  the  soil, 
bidding  it  bloom  again  in  beauty,  bear  again  its  rich  fruits  of  utility, 
and  fashion  for  itself  such  forms  and  modi^s  of  expression  as  may  best 
agree  with  the  progressive  condition  of  mankind.' — Pp,  12,  13. 

Amid  the  changes  which  have  lately  been  rife  in  the  world, 
the  lecturer  sees  no  safety  but  in  holding  fast  by  the  great  and 
enduring  principles  of  our  moral  being. 

In  the  second  lecture,  all  religions  are  traced  to  the  same 
materials,  and  arc  represented  iis  containing  the  proofs  that 
religion  itself  is  not  a  form,  a  dream,  a  fraud,  a  chance,  or  a 
superstition, — but  a  reality.  The  historical  forms  which  religion 
has  assumed  are  treated  as  very  unimportant  to  its  essence.  It 
is  here,  '  by  the  ordination  of  that  omnipotent  nature,  from 
which  all  result.'  As  all  our  faculties  arc  objective,  so  both 
human  nature  and  religion  arc  correlates,  belonging  to  the  same 
system  of  causation.  The  ideas  of  God,  and  of  a  future  state, 
and  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  arc  regarded  as  more  poirei-ful 
than  the  Bible  or  miracles,  because  of  their  affinity  with  human 
nature  and  with  human  hnowledsic. 
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The  third  lecture  disposes  of  the  question  of  Revelation,  by 
comparing  the  claims  of  different  religions  to  this  kind  of  autho- 
rity. Every  claim  is  acknowledged  as,  in  some  degree,  founded 
in  truth.  The  Koran  of  Mohammed,  we  are  told,  *  much  more 
distinctly  claims  to  be,  in  its  entirety,  a  revelation,  than  tlie 
Bible.'  The  craving  for  revelation  shows  that  nature  is  stimu- 
lating art  to  a  constantly  ascending  scale  of  wants  and  gratifica- 
tions. The  forms  which  religion  has  assumed  are  all  arraigned, 
as  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  great  want  of  humanity  : — 

'  No  religion  has  so  appealed  in  its  entirety  to  the  common  human 
heart,  as  to  become  the  religion  of  human  nature ;  and  yet  they  have 
all  had  ample  time  for  doing  so,  had  it  been  in  them.  As  to  Christians, 
they  have  taken  of  late  rather  to  split  than  to  multiply ;  to  divide  rather 
than  to  extend.  They  cannot  convert  one  another,  and  hence  there  is 
little  chance  of  them  converting  the  Hindoos  or  other  heathen.* — P.  40. 

As  revelation  of  the  great  ideas  of  religion  is  not  found,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  finds  it  every  when? 
else — wherever  moral  or  spiritual  truth  is,  without  any  preter- 
natural agency,  just  as  the  theory  of  the  universe  arose  in  the 
mind  of  Newton,  or  as  the  principle  of  political  economy  to 
which  Bentham  devoted  his  life,  arose  in  the  mind  of  Priestley. 
What  we  call  logic  in  the  West  is,  in  the  East,  ascribed  to  the 
*  great  source  of  thought  ;*  and  as  religions  have  generallv 
originated  in  the  East,  they  bear  the  Oriental  character.  Each 
particular  religion  adds  to  the  original  ideas  something  which 
is  impossible,  or  improbable;  and  one  religion  borrows  from 
another.  All  exclusive  claims,  those  of  Christianity,  for  ex* 
ample,  are  denounced  as  arrogant  and  presumptuous.  The 
true  miracle  is — Nature.  The  source  of  thought  and  truth  is — 
within. 

The  fourth  lecture,  on  God,  proceeds  on  the  principle  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  atheists.  A  revelation  implies  a  rcvealcr. 
The  impulse  of  Gibbon,  to  write  his  history,  was  a  sort  of 
occurrence  which,  told  in  Oriental  phraseology,  would  be  '  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  such  a  one,  and  said.  Go  thou,  and  do 
this  great  work.'  Thus,  the  relation  in  which  man  perceives 
himself  to  be  to  some  unseen  power,  suggests  a  revealer.  By  a 
similar  process,  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind  ore  related  to 
the  same  invisible  power.  This  relation  is  recognised  in  Fetish- 
ism, Polytheism,  and  Monotheism.  The  mental  proceM  of 
abstraction  and  identification  is  the  source  of  all  revelations. 
Moses,  as  a  wise  man,  dealing  with  a  horde  of  savages,  appedcd 
to  their  traditional  knowledge  of  the  God  of  their  nithers ;  and« 
adapting  his  instructions  to  their  history,  spoke  of  that  God, 
first  as  a  Deliverer,  and  then  as  a  Legislator.     Tlien  Mil 


gave  place  to  Law.  After  this,  their  military  experience  led 
them  to  speak  of  God  as  '  the  Lord  of  hosts," — '  a  sort  of  Mars 
or  Odin,  the  leader  of  armies,  the  God  of  battles,  and  the  giver 
of  rictories."  In  later  times,  of  enforced  eubmission,  the  thought 
of  niercT  came,  iitid  God  was  addressed  as  a  Father.  In  our 
own  times,  this  thought  is  impeded  by  creeds  and  conventional 
theories;  but  the  tendency  of  our  day  is  towards  the  recognition 
of  universal  humatiity,  and  of  '  an  essence,  a  spirit,  a  soul  of  the 
onirerse,  incorporate  with  all,  and  in  all :' '  we  beliece  in  God,' 

Thejifift  lecture  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  attributes,  as  the  conception  of  a  barbarous 
age,  ftftificially  presevved  by  national  formularies,  but  incon- 
sistent with  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  free  scope  of  the  moral 
sense  is  allowed.  Whatever  we  can  conceive  of  perfection  in 
oar  best  moments,  is  the  true  standard  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
It  tnclades  majesty — holiness — ^power — plurality,  these  are  found 
in  all  religions :  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  the  ark  of  Osiris — 
Afosps,  with  iiis  rod— Bnbvltin.  with  its  hij^h  towor — Pcr;i^,with 
ii-  *uii-«ui.-liip— tlu'  Diuld,  wiih  IiLh  iny=lk  iiiid.^s— |Ik>  ("in.'tk, 
with  his  lovely  forms — the  Catholic,  with  his  cathedrals  and  pro- 
cessions— and  the  Protestant,  with  his  sterner  simplicity— all — 

'  are  doing  their  ivork,  in  varied  ways,  very  imperfectly,  very  erroneoiisly 
often,  as  needs  must  be  with  the  imperfection  of  their  nature  ;  but  tlicy 
are  doing  (heir  work,  the  work  of  humanity,  (he  work  of  divinity. 
They  arc  endcavourinf;  to  unfold,  aecoidin^  to  their  means,  their  native 
■  reli;:ious  ideas  ;  ihoy  arc  labouring  for  th.it.  And 
as  uninterested  spectators  ;  but  let  us  look  on  wiili 
in  with  hp!]>  according  to  our  ability — that  we  l.>o 
'  ■■  portion  in  ihe  blessed 
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-Pp.  90,  <li. 


The  sii:/h  lecture,  on  Creation  and  Providence,  treats  the 
Christian  mode  of  viewing  these  subjects  as  fruught  vviili  llic 
absurdity  of  ignorant  ages — substituting  poetry  for  seitiice, 
creation  for  the  development  of  law,  God  for  nature,  and  the 
interventions  of  Jehovah  for  the  '  one  pervading  life,  soul,  spirir, 
and  tendency  ' — '  the  great  development  towards  which  all  t 
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speculations  and  theories  of  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
writers ;'  and  it  is  declared  to  be  embodied  in  the  history  of 
Jesus.  The  ^  natural  doctrine  of  redemption  by  sacrifice ' — 
illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Cato,  Kosciusko,  Clarkson,  and 
Howard — is  said  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  good, '  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  i^ossesses  every  atom  of  universal  being :' — 

'  Thus  the  Redeemer  has  glory  in  the  redemption  for  which  he  sinks 
every  other  thought ;  in  his  life  we  trace  a  pure  emanation  of  Divinity, 
and  wc  feel  that  death  restores  or  raises  him  to  a  more  perfect  iden- 
tification with  that  Divinity.* — P.  124. 

The  eighth  lecture,  on  Human  Immortality,  draws  from  every 
philoso2)hic  theory  of  human  nature  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
peculiarity,  and  a  superiority,  in  the  human  constitutioD  ;  and 
deduces  from  that  nature  the  conclusion  of  its  immortality. 
Even  admitting  exceptional  cases  of  ignorant  or  isolated  human 
beings,  the  lecturer  contends,  from  the  whole  analogy  of  natural 
history,  that  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  mture  life  of 
man.  He  regards  the  idea  of  the  life  to  come  as  being  pre- 
eminently religious;  and,  through  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  that  life  to  come,  which  have  been  framed  by  poets, 
philosophers,  or  barbarians — *  the  shadows  of  earth  cast  upon 
the  clouds  ' — ^he  sees  the  proof  that  man  is  intent  upon  a  future 
state  of  existence.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  faith  has 
rested  are  not  in  the  arguments,  but  in  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  believers. 

*  There/  he  says,  *  let  it  stand,  bound  within  the  covers  of  no  sacred 
book — independent  of  tradition  and  Icj^end — not  resting  upon  the  ques- 
tionable testimony  of  historical  evidence — unlinked  from  any  association 
with  preternatural  wonders — needing  the  confirmation  of  no  Church  or 
priesthood — neither  affirming  nor  denying  any  divine  mission — but 
resting  and  remaining?,  like  the  enduring  ])yraniids,  or,  rather,  like 
some  mountain  heaved  up  by  Nature  herself,  to  tower  aloft  and  hold 
communion  with  the  skies,  those  skies  which  arc  a  type  of  Divinity. 
"  Love  to  (iod  and  love  to  man"  was  the  summar)*  of  the  stone-tablet 
of  natural  and  Christian  duty.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  religion  of 
Nature  inscribed  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  and  that  summary 
is,  **  The  perfection  of  Divinit)* — the  immortidity  of  humanity." '— 
Pp.  139,  MO. 

In  the  ninth  lecture,  which  is  on  the  Moral  Sense,  the  utilita- 
rian theory  of  virtue  is  abandoned  for  the  general  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  which  pervades  human  nature,  and  in  which  '  God 
speaks  by  the  feelings  of  his  rational  creatures.'  This  sense 
may  have  been  distorted  by  superstition,  and  'Churchism*  has 
'  made  siid  havoc  with  it.*  Still,  the  source  from  which  these 
perversions  flowed  was  pure :  and  beneath  whatever  may 
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deformctl  or  otFensivc,  '  is  bloasoming  that  flower  of  Initli  nnd 
loveliness  which  is  native  to  the  human  heart — which  renews 
its  being,  maintainB  its  beauty,  and  ever  sheds  abroad  its  blessed 
influoDCPs.* 

Hb*vkw,  in  the  tenth  lecture,  is  a  brief  term  for  man's  reli- 
ffiout  idea  of  the  Chief  Good — purity,  blessedness,  commonion 
with  God — variously  rcprest^nted  aecording  to  men's  modes  of 
thought,  or  habits  of  life.  Of  that  heaven,  it  is  maintained,  thnt 
Qono  havq  '  given  us  more  authentic  information  than  that  whicli 
we  derive  from  the  human  mind  and  heart.'  The  discoveries 
made  lo  the  world  by  Jesua  and  Ids  apostles  are  treated  aa  mere 
fiction*,  revealing  nothing  but  imaginations,  contradicted  by 
advancing  science.  The  assumption  of  particular  knowledge  of 
falurity  has  been  '  as  the  golden  sceptre  and  the  thunderbolt  in 
the  bands  of  the  priesthood.'  These  powers  have  a  foundation 
in  troth.  The  aspirations  of  the  intellect,  the  aficctions,  the 
naagiaalun,  betray  the  universal  conviction  of  mankind — that 
till-  rhicf  Gr>od  is  to  be  rpalizfd  liuieaftcr ;  nnd  miUioji^  have 
clung  to  this  conviction,  as  their  '  homely  delight  and  sticngth,' 
in  temptation  and  in  death. 

The  religion  of  humanity  is  the  theme  of  the  dercntJi  lec- 
ture— perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  series,  as  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  system.  Tiiis  religion  is  described,  with 
much  eloquence,  as  the  constitulion  of  human  nature — t/ie 
origin  and  test  of  moral  truth.  'L'ht-  truths  developed  in  thi-f 
c-m.-titHlion  are  t/ie  onlij  truths  Korlhij  to  hr  calh'l  rcrclalions. 
Tliey  are  free  from  ihi'  uncertainty,  the  amliii,'iiily,  ihc  obscurity, 
aicrib»;d  to  '  a  book  in  n  dead  language.'  This  religion,  we  are 
a-i-ured,  is  in  all  pi-culiar  systems  of  nligion,  and  i?  their  soul  : 
in  idolatries,  in  Judaism,  in  Chvistianily.  In  all  these  peculiar 
religions  there  are  unjust  assumptions,  corruptions,  and  mistakes; 
Christianity,  especially,  has  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  (luctriiics 
bv  geology,  and  of  others  by  astronomy  :  but  the  religion  of 
humanity,  being  natural,  is  progressive  with  the  advaiiceiiient  of 
the  species  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue. 

The  tirolfth  lecture  is  designed  to  show  that  Chiistianity  is 
not  the  one  true  religion — that  it  is  the  religion  of  a  iiiiiion'ty; 
compctinij  with  religions  more  ancient,  boasting  uiiraeles  mure 
wonderful  and  more  numerous,  and  exhil.iting  the  sell-same 
morality  and  piety.  Hence  the  alleged  failure  of  the  ('liristiau 
missions,  in  contrast  with  the  spread  of  our  arts.  The  Christian 
religion  is  the  religion  of  the  superior  races  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
has  been  constantly  undergoing  changes  and  modifications.  Sim- 
pleat  (irst,  and  isolated,  it  was  gradually  organized  ;  then  adorned 
with  pomp  and  external  power  ;  then  united  in  the  Pope  ;  more 
fret-dom  was  introduced  by  Lutlicr  ;  while,  within  the  last  thrr  e 
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centuries,  one  tenet  after  another  has  been  abandoned  by  in- 
creasing knowledge.  With  all  these  changes,  the  univer^al  and 
enduring  exist  more  truthfully  and  efficiently  in  Christianity 
than  in  any  other  of  the  specific  forms  of  religion — in  its  devo- 
tions — in  its  grand  theology — in  the  morality  of  Clirist — in  its 
moral  pictures — in  its  maxims  and  precepts — and,  above  all,  in 
the  character  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  records  of  Christianity, 
however,  are  charged  with  discrepancies,  contradictory  state- 
ments, legends,  myths ;  and  the  miracles,  we  are  told,  must  yield 
to  the  criticism  which  discriminates  the  accidental  and  the  tem- 
porary adjuncts  from  the  permanent  and  enduring  principles, 
disregarding,  comparatively,  that  which  marks  out  precisely  the 
nature  of  heaven^  and  the  conditions  of  salvation,  and  clinging  to 
that  which  appeals  only  to  reason,  love,  and  hope. 

In  the  thirteenth  lecture,  the  author  argues  against  the  politi- 
cal establishment  of  religion.  As  religion  belongs  to  the  same 
principles  of  human  nature  which  prompt  men  to  form  commu- 
nities— as  it  is  self  renewing,  the  only  political  mode  of  promoting 
religion  is  to  let  it  alone,  and  to  promote  the  development  of 
human  nature.  As  establishments  necessarily  uphold  some  specific 
forms  of  religion,  they  hinder  and  oppress  inward  religion, 
invade  the  rights  of  man,  foster  persecution,  casuistry,  dread  of 
knowledge,  and  they  have  all  failed  as  to  their  professed  aim. 
National  expressions  of  religion  need  not  be  discouraged  ;  but 
they  should  vary  according  to  the  forms  in  which  any  number  of 
persons  in  the  same  nation  may  agree.  Freedom  is  numbertd 
among  the  religious  ideas,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  them. 

The  fourteenth  lecture,  on  Education,  embodies  the  author's 
notions  on  one  of  the  most  exciting  practical  questions  of  the 
day.  Those  notions  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  if  viewed  ajiart 
from  the  principles  asserted  in  the  previous  lectures.  Education 
is  defined  to  be — '  the  voluntary  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  for 
the  purpose  of  injiuencitig  the  formation  of  character.'  Many 
other  influences,  beyond  our  control — society,  literature,  pa^hing 
events,  the  tendencies  of  our  constitution — ever  at  work,  *  these 
in  God,  or  God  in  these,  constitute  the  power  by  which  character 
is  made.'  Education  is  spoken  of  as  'a  religious  work,'  not  in 
the  common  acceptation,  but  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
religion  given  in  this  volume — the  development  of  the  religion 
of  humanity.  What  others  call  secular,  Mr.  Fox  call*  religious; 
and  this,  he  maintains,  the  State  may  promote — not  by  direct 
teaching,  but  by  facilitating,  enforcing,  securing  it,  for  all  its  sub- 
jects— by  scattering  the  means  of  education  over  the  country, 
stimulating  local  efibrts,  making  the*  richer  and  more  favoured 
localities  help  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant,  checking  the  sec- 
tarian zeal  of  Churches  and  priesthoods,  and  taking  care  that 
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teachers  shall  be  well  qualified,  invested  with  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  society,  and  supplied  with  opportunities  and  advantages  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  This  work  is  to  be  cairied 
on  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  humanity,  not  according  to  the 
views  of  certain  creeds :  it  has  its  missions  and  its  inspirations. 
It  is  the  business  of  society  to  *  find  the  educators,  to  place  them 
in  their  sphere,  and  to  give  them  every  facility  for  their  work.' 

The  concluding  lecture,  entitled,  *  Practical  Influences,'  may, 
we  think,  be  properly  regarded,  and  is  manifestly  intended,  as  it 
seems,  to  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  worth  of  natural  religion 
with  that  of  Christianity.  In  making  this  comparison,  the  lecturer 
strongly  condemns  the  notion  that  religion  is  subordinate  to  the 
ends  of  civil  government,  or  the  means  of  building  up  a  national 
character.  He  maintains  that,  according  to  the  views  he  has 
expounded,  those  who  are  in  such  a  stage  of  civilization  as  to 
need  marvels,  prophets,  miracles  and  portents,  and  forms,  will 
take  care  to  have  them  in  abundance  ;  but  that  the  ruler  may  be 
satisfied  that  there  should  be  in  society  those  who  think  the 
specific  form  the  creature  of  the  day,  the  oflfspring  of  a  particular 
kind  of  civilization,  and  deem  it  not  important  as  compared  with 
the  great,  the  vital,  the  enduring  essence  of  religion. 

When  it  is  asked — whether  these  religious  ideas  are  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  answer  is.  No — according  to  the 
Christian  estimate  of  salvation  ;  but,  substituting  another  estimate 
of  salvation,  *  then  these  simple  ideas,  the  universal  heritage  of 
humanity,  the  testimony  of  man's  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  God  that 
is  in  him,  do  save  the  soul,  and  produce  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man.' 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Mr.  Fox's  system  is  one  of  negations, 
he  replies — that  it  is  expansion,  not  negation ;  that  he  acknow- 
ledges the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  other  books ; 
that  he  acknowledges  revelation  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in 
nature  and  in  history ;  that  he  acknowledges  God  was  in  Christ, 
as  well  as  in  humanity,  and  in  things  inanimate  too ;  and  that 
there  toas^  and  is  still,  a  progressive  development  in  religion. 
He  confesses  that  his  views  are  not  those  which  will  fan  the 
ardour  of  proselytism ;  but,  instead  of  this,  what  is  common  to 
all  religionists,  will  be  more  prized  than  their  characteristic 
diflerences. 

Such  is  a  brief,  but  not  hasty,  nor  partial,  outline  of  these 
lectures.  They  are  couched  in  perspicuous  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, and  pervaded  by  a  free,  and  manly,  and  independent 
tone :  a  strong  vein  of  common  sense ;  and  a  poetical,  rather 
than  a  logical,  style  both  of  thought  and  of  expression.  No 
reader  can  fail  to  perceive  indications  of  the  ambition  of  a 
reformer,  and  of  the  complacency  of  one  who  believes  that  he 
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has  demolished  a  good  deal  of  popular  misconception.  The 
spirit  of  the  lectures  is  eminently  philanthropic,  and  breathes  a 
good-humoured  confidence  in  human  nature,  which  is  very 
attractive.  We  mean  no  censure  in  saying  that  they  are  super- 
ficial. There  is  a  superficies  :  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  seen. 
There  are  minds  well  fitted  to  see  it,  and  to  show  it  to  others. 
With  such  a  mind  this  author  is  endowed.  Along  with  this 
endowment,  he  possesses  considerable  powers  as  a  rhetorician, 
and,  as  those  who  have  heard  him  will  gladly  testify,  considerable 
merits  as  a  public  speaker.  All  these  qualities  have  secured  for 
him  no  small  measure  of  popular  admiration  and  influence. 
What  he  says  is  heard,  what  he  writes  is  read,  with  much  pre- 
possession in  his  favour.  Having  won  his  way,  by  his  brilliant 
abilities  and  by  his  liberal  opinions,  to  a  place  in  Parliament,  the 
clerical  character  is  forgotten  in  the  laical ;  and  he  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  setting  forth  independent  opinions,  rather 
than  the  dogmas  of  a  sect.  Most  cheerfully  do  we  acknowletlge 
his  right  to  do  this.  Nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  has  done  it  ingenuously  and  gracefully.  We  could  not 
honestly  say  tb.at  he  has  brought  forth  any  new  fact,  or  any  new 
speculation — that  he  has  burdened  himself  with  the  load  of 
much  learning,  or  that  he  has  entangled  himself  greatly  with  the 
difficulties  of  severe  reasoning.  He  exhibits  many  of  the  excel- 
lences, and  some  of  the  faults,  common  to  the  champions 
of  human  progress,  who  oftentimes  see,  or  think  they  see, 
in  a  few  simple  ideas,  a  succedaneum  for  the  larger  and  more 
complicated  investigations  which  profounder,  and  more  com- 
prehensive, and  more  patient,  inquirers  have  ascertained  to  be 
necessary  for  a  fuller  ))erception  of  the  truth.  He  has  woven, 
not  without  the  skill  which  conceals  labour,  the  ancient  and 
many-coloured  objections  to  Christianity,  into  the  warp  of  that 
fixed  dislike  of  the  supernatural  which  treats  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  of  its  own  conclusions  with  inconsiderate  and  inconsistent 
scorn — making  theories,  and  not  facts  well  proved ,  the  law  of  its 
belief.  We  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  he  understands  his 
own  position  ;  that  he  has  examined  tc/tat  there  is  in  Christianity 
beyond  the  rudiments  he  sees  in  human  nature,  and  which 
raises  it,  as  a  theology  specially  inspired  for  a  purpose  clearly 
stated,  entirely  beyond  the  plane  of  all  bpecific  religious 
whatever ;  that  he  has  patiently  investigated  the  relations  of  this 
divine  theology  to  that  human  nature  which  men  have  wro9iged 
by  the  transgression  of  its  laws ;  that  he  has  closely  pondered 
the  eternal  principles  embodied  in  a  nature  which  has  con- 
science for  it«  supreme  faculty  ;  that  he  has  meditated, 
with  adequate  seriousness,  on  the  \v(»r kings  of  a  human  spirit 
in  which  a  long-negleclwl  consjcience  assserls  itb  dread  authority. 
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ad  makes  the  whole  man  feel  that  he  needs  a  delivGrer  beyonil 
himself,  and  something  more  potent  than  ideas — however  natoial 
aud  correct — to  adjust  his  relation  to  the  Holy  One,  whose 
goverunient  he  has  set  at  nauglit  j  that  he  has  weighed  the 
true  value  of  a  book,  or  the  critical,  historical,  analogical,  and 

i>cr«onaUv  experimental  grounds,  which  miUions  have  had  for 
lulding  tliat  the  Book  of  Christians  atands  alone  in  the  literature 
of  the  world — that,  if  not  true,  it  is  a  miracle  as  really  beyond 
the  lawfl  of  mental  nature,  as  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  beyond 
the  Inws  of  matL'rial  nature,  and,  if  true  in  the  outline  of  its 
most  natural  transactions,  must  be  true,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  historical  evidence,  in  those  extraordinary  state- 
ments which  arc  necessary  to  the  actual  consistency  of  all  the 
rest ;  or  that  he  has  even  reached  the  sublimest  of  all  intellectual 
perceptions — the  perception  of  a  AViae,  Powerful,  Good,  and 
Holy  Deing,  who  shows,  by  what  we  call  Nature,  that  he  is 
btfiir*  it  and  above  it,  its  originator  and  its  end.  We  have  it 
not  in  our  poner  to  say  that  the  wiilor  of  those  lectures  has  done 
justice  to  the  intelligence,  the  philosophy,  the  learning,  the 
philanthropy,  the  love  of  freedom,  the  sell- sacrifice,  the  piety, 
the  meekness,  the  dignity,  the  spiritual  power,  of  the  men  by 
whom  Christianity — as  It  is  in.  ils  own  documnnis,  and  in  the 
matured  character  of  those  who  earnesthj,  as  well  us  inlclli- 
gently,  hold  it  as  true — has  been  studied  profoundly,  beautifully 
honoured,  and  bravely  defended  with  arguments  unansHercd, 
and  by  lives  such  as  '  the  religion  of  humanity '  has  neither 
iclipsed,  nor  equalled,  nor  proved  to  be  factitious. 

Wo  should  have  been  f^lnd  to  recognise  in  these  lectures  a 
higher  rt-vcrcucc  for  Ilim  whom  (.'hii^tians,  from  the  times  of 
.lolin  aud  I'aul,  down  to  this  day,  have  adored,  ;iud  loved,  and 
>erved  ;  especially  after  being  told  of  '  Christian  Liiitariani.-;ni,' 
that  it  'has  never  found  itself  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
mankind,  notwithstanding  its  boast,  and  its  justified  boa-^I,  to 
some  e.\tont,  of  superior  rationality,  as  to  dilfuhc  itself  very 
nidciy  in  society;  nor  can  any  system  which  does  not  bring 
Divinity  nearer  to  us  than  the  endeavour  to  conceive  of  an 
infinite  person,  and  yet  lo  sepaiMtc  that  person  from  (he  world 
of  existence.'  Wc  should  have  thought  that  it  belonged  to  tlie 
highest  attainment  of  humanity  to  sympathize  with  Ilim  who  i< 
its  perfect  Exemplar,  and  to  receive  with  gratitude  the  les-on^ 
he  lias  tau4,'ht  un  the  greiit  tbeiiies  to  which  the  constitu- 
tional tendencies  of  man  are  so  divinely  adapted,  and  on  wliieh 
he  ili^courscd  as  never  man  discoursed  before  nor  since.  V\  e 
>iiouid  have  thought,  moreover,  that  llie  hiirniony  of  bis  lili- 
— l..,lh  with  his  own  relereiices,  i.f  the  dignity  of  ivhich  lie 
«u,  >o  evidently  conscious,  and  ^vhirli  >hed  its  p.euliiir  luslre  on 
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this  ineffable  humility,  and  with  the  glowing  and  reverent  style 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  chosen  witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection— would  have  led  a  mind  that  does  sympathize  with  him 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  great  truths  which  centre  round 
his  name.  If  it  be  true  that  he  has  told  us  nothing  respecting 
God  or  futurity,  or  man  in  his  relations  to  God  and  futurity, 
beyond  what  had  been  already  revealed  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  conclusions  logically  follow  which  it  would  have 
been  fair  to  enunciate,  but  which  are  not  contained  in  these 
lectures — and  why  not?  Is  it  because  the  lecturer  is,  after  all, 
not  sure  of  the  premises  which  he  has  so  eloquently  stated  ? — or, 
because  he  has  not  reasoned  from  them  ?— or,  because  he  knows 
that  the  conclusions,  boldly  given,  would  have  been  too  fierce  an 
assault  on  the  convictions  of  the  best-informed,  as  well  as  too 
gross  an  outrage  on  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  most  devout  ? 
The  conclusions,  nakedly  and  formally  stated,  are  such  as  the 
following : — Jesus,  who  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  who  said 
that  he  had  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  the  many,  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  followers 
in  his  Father's  house,  and,  finally,  to  judge  the  world,  was  either 
a  vile  pretender  or  a  weak  enthusiast ;  or  he  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  in  the  only  writings  which  tell  us  what  he  said 
and  did.  That  such  conclusions  harmonize  with  the  contents  of 
those  writings,  and  with  the  eficct  which  they  have  produced  on 
the  world,  and  with  many  facts  acknowledged  in  these  lectures, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  determine ;  but  it  %$  passing  strange, 
that  the  system  founded  on  the  facts  and  principles  of  these 
writings  should  have  preserved  the  enduring  and  universal  in 
religion  *  more  truthfully  and  efficiently  than  any  other  religion ! ' 
Yet  such  is  declared,  in  these  lectures  (p.  186),  to  be  *  the  result 
of  a  complete  and  fair  examination.' 

In  many  of  the  statements  of  these  lectures  we  have  to  express 
a  modified  concurrence.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  the  capacities 
of  human  nature  are  as  they  are  here  represented,  or  that  the 
religion  of  mankind  is  conversant  with  ideas  respecting  God, 
revelation,  providence,  duty,  redemption,  heaven.  But,  as  these 
ideas,  not  being  innate,  are  the  result  of  teaching,  and,  as  in  all 
religions,  excepting  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  there  is 
erroneous  teaching  on  all  the  great  theories  to  which  these  ideas 
reflate,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
our  knowledge  of  those  truths  rt^|)ccting  God,  and  r€>demption, 
and  heaven,  which  Mr.  Fox  attributes  solely  to  human  nature. 
All  tlie  sciences  are  conver^nt  with  things  respecting  which 
men  have  ideas,  but  knowledge  displaces  vague  or  false  ideas  by 
such  as  are  definite  and  true ;  in  like  manner,  the  instructioDs  of 
prophets,  apostles,  and  evangelists,  discovering  to  m  the  IkcU 
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and  the  general  truths  which  constitute  the  gospel,  correct  the 
criors  into  which  men  are  continually  falling,  on  matters  which 
concern  their  highest  well-being,  impart  the  knowledge  of  God, 
of  a  Redeemer,  of  eternal  blessedness,  show  us  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die  so  as  to  be  right  and  happy,  and  guide  the  best 
facolties  and  instincts  of  our  nature  to  their  proper  objects. 
Men  may  depreciate  the  labours  of  discoverers  and  inventors, 
saying  that  they  can  do   no   more    than    modify  our  natuial 
ideas  of  the  material  universe,  by  methods  quite  as  rational 
as  those  by  which  Mr.  Fox  attempts  to  depreciate  the  reve- 
lations of  JDivine  wisdom  in  the  gospel.     The  true  question, 
however,  we  take  to  be  this :    Does   the   Sible   contain  dis- 
coveries respecting    God    and    man,  and  their    mutual    rela- 
tions?     We  think  it  has    been  proved   that  it  does.      Such 
discoveries  the  sacred  writers  profess  to  give,  and  have  given. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a  position. 
Our  object  is  not  to  argue  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  but  to 
indicate  what  we  regard  as  a  want  of  fairness  in  these  disparage- 
ments of  it     Unhappily,  some  advocates  of  Divine  truth  have 
claimed  for  the  Bible  a  completeness  and  an  exclusiveness  of 
authority  to  which  the  men  who  wrote  it  make  no  pretensions, 
and,  in  their  zeal  for  particular  doctrines,  not  a  few  able  men 
have  put  constructions  on   the  words  of  Scripture   which  do 
violence  to  their  simple  meaning ;  but,  surely,  it  is  not  wise  to 
charge  these  mistakes,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  upon 
the  book  itself      Here,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  in  all 
candour,  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  us  as  being  more  averse  to  Chris- 
tianity than  any  of  the  deistical  writers  of  a  former  age.     These 
lectures  are  not  the  composition  of  a  Deist.    The  writer  is  simply 
a   Pantheist.     We  are   not  using  the  term   Pantheist   in   any 
invidious   sense,  but  as   the  correct  definition  of  the  writer  in 
distinction  from  a  Deist.     He  belongs  to  a  school.     Without 
the  power  of  deep  philosophical  thinking,  or  the  habit  of  close 
and  continued  investigation,  he  presents,  in  an  alluring  dress, 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  cloudy  congeries  of  world-old  fancies, 
which  some  of  our  worthy  German  neighbours  have  been  dignify- 
ing with  the  name  of  philosophy.     It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mistake  of  substituting  ideas  for   things,  the  abstractions  and 
generalizations  of  logic  for  real  beings.     We  want  a  name  to 
express  our  notions  of  all  things  collectively  considered;   the 
familiar   words — world,  universe,   are  not   thought  to   answer 
the  purpose  so  well  as  the  to  irav  of  the  Greeks.     God  is  either 
a  portion  of  the  to  way,  or  the  infinite  and  independent  creator 
of  the   TO  Tray,  or   the  word  Ood  is   a  name  for  the  to  ttov- 
Adopting  the  last  of  these  suppositions,  men  reject  the  second, 
and  the  word  God,  in   their  notion  of  it,  stands  not  for  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  but  for  *  all  things ;'  and  this  is 
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Pantheism.  From  several  expressions  in  those  lectures  we 
gather  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  God  is  used. 
Some  of  these  expressions  are: — ^  Omnipotent  Nature;^  *  t/ie 
thought  of  Deity  is  a  proof  of  God/  * "  Queen  Mab  "  is  not 
an  atheistic  poem,  whatever  Shelley  might  think  or  profess  ;  it 
recognises  that  pervading  spirit  of  love  presiding  over  universal 
being  which  is  only  a  phase  of  theism — a  peculiar  phase,  and 
certainly  not  among  the  least  lovely  /'  ^  the  universal  principle 
— pervading  presence  and  power  y '  'an  essence,  a  spirit,  a 
soul  of  the  universe  incorporate  with  all,  and  in  all  /'  *  a  God  ab 
eztra,^  referred  to  as  not  believed  in  (pp.  86,  87) ;  as  also,  *  a 
Deity  that  lives  without,  and  rules  over,  and  thus  manages, 
changes,  and  guides  /'  '  something  superinduced,  something  inter- 
posed /  '  one  with  the  majestic  frame  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth — one  with  the  mighty  movements  of  material  nature — one 
with  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  humanity — who  lives, 
breathes,  thinks,  feels,  acts,  in  and  by  all  that  is — all  that  is 
being  one  with  them,  and  He  all  and  in  all ;'  '  the  notion  of  law, 
universal  law,  in  nature,  when  once  it  arises,  and  is  clearly 
apprehended,  brings  what  is  called  Creation  within  the  same 
category  as  the  events  by  which  it  is  followed ;  it  sees  in  them 
all  aevelopments,  and  developments  only — the  one  infinite,  uni- 
versal, and  eternal,  the  great  original,  and  all  else  modifications 
and  manifestations.' 

Now,  though  Pantheism  sounds  like  the  opposite  of  Atheism, 
it  is  equally  remote  from  Theism.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  these  lectures,  God,  Providence,  Creation,  as  understood  by 
Christians  and,  by  Deists,  are  denied.  To  deny  these  primary 
truths  of  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  by  certain  idt*as 
or  instincts  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  deny  all  that  renders  religion 
possible,  and  to  remove  the  foundations  which  Christianity  assumes 
as  laid.  He  who  has  reached  this  point  of  denial,  and  imagines 
that  his  denial  is  expansion  of  the  truth,  is  not  likely  to  attacli 
importance  to  the  historical  documents  in  which  the  truths 
peculiar  to  Christianity  are  embodied.  To  him,  miracles,  pr«>* 
phecies,  inspiration,  are  modifications  of  natural  laws,  veiled 
under  the  ignorance  or  oriental  extravagances  of  pious  but  ill* 
informed  religionists.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  be  fascinated  with  such  vapoury  expansions,  or  that  the 
IK)rtion  of  the  public  with  whom  he  is  an  oracle  should  bo  fiisci* 
nated,  in  their  turn,  by  the  rhetoric  which  they  mistake  for 
reasoning,  and  the  dogmatism  which  tlu^y  admire  as  freedom. 
Neither  he  nor  they  have  any  distinct  object  of  worship.  Why 
should  they  pray  to  a  God  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  abstract 
notion  of  the  human  intellect,  unless  it  be  that  whole  of  which 
they  are  themselves  essential  parts  and  varied  modifications  f 
AVhat  to   them   are    bin,   rcpentanci*,   atonement,   redemption ^ 
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:t),  hcU  ?  What  have  they  to  fear  in  death  i  Why  should 
tbcy  fcvl  rcspoDsible  to  one  above  thetosclvcs '{  What  rovclaUoa, 
or  Ihw,  can  they  admit  but  nature  t 

There  arc  few  thoughtful  persons,  we  presume,  who  are 
fitrangcrB  to  the  occasional  suggestion  of  the  difficulties  which 
Ihp  lii&itation  of  our  faculties,  and  of  our  range  of  observation, 
iinfKweM  tin  every  attempt  to  grasp  the  entire  circumference  ol" 
imv  queMion  whatever  in  the  region  of  Epcculation.  But  the 
Itiblo  i»  for  man  in  his  practical  life,  in  his  actual  condition,  in  his 
(Inrp  Mid  universal  want ;  and  while  the  mere  speculator  finds 
the  Mtmo  perplexity  here  as  elsewhere,  the  man  who  follows 
evidence,  beheves  what  is  proved  by  substantial  and  appropriate 
tr*titnony<  gives  his  confidence  to  a  iieing  whoi^e  power  and  love 
arc  known  to  him,  and  humbly  obeys  that  Being  in  all  his 
reveUiions,  obtains  solid  peace  of  mind,  has  that  within  him 
which  rettr&ins  his  passions,  consoles  his  griefs,  elevating  him  to  a 
rmnly  Itfe.  a  saintly  death,  and  the  sweet  ennobling  assurance  of 
(.vcrlrmiini;  joy. 

'i'here  are  many  insinuations,  caricatures,  and  other  figures  of 
rhetoric,  in  ihese  pages,  which  have  struck  us,  while  reading 
ihem,  as  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  weapons  which  arc  nearest  at 
hand,  and  most  dexterously  wielded,  by  adversaries  whose  moral 
earnestness  is  not  strong  enough  to  check  the  plaj-  of  their  intel- 
lectual adroitness.  They  seem  to  furget  that  they  have  no 
monopoly  of  such  artillery,  no  exclusive  ])atcnt  for  its  use  ;  and 
that  the  lime  may  cnme  wlien  men  of  graver  discipline,  finding 
iliat  iIk's-c  advcr-.arics  will  nut,  or  darf  not,  or  cannot,  meet  them 
tairly  on  the  well-fought  fields  of  scholarshiii,  of  candid  iiivesli- 
naiion,  of  orderly  and  courteous  reasouin.^;,  will  condescend  to 
ihcir  own  style  oltkiiiig  things,  l;isli  tlu-m  with  unsparing  ridicule, 
iind  turn  a;.Minst  tliem  the  iiidign;inl  scorn  of  all  whose  opinion 
i-  worth  caring  lor. 

IJi.-forc  we  laku  leave  of  these  Icctin-es,  \vc  must  not  omit  to 
point  out  a  pleasant  iiassnge,  wliicli  treats  us  to  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  religious  iiecdo'm  wliicli  Engli^liinen  may  expect,  if 
tver  the  opinions  here  propoiiiuUd  should  gain  the  ascen- 
dant in  high  places.  Among  the  'tiling?;  which  the  State  may 
and  can  do'  for  the  eilucation  of  our  people,  we  ;irc  told,  most 
amiably  I — '  It  can  /((Ac  r"rctlL:it  sects  and  Churches  do  not  pervert 
liie  operation  of  education  to  ilielr  own  selfi.sh  or  class  purposes,' 
(p.  y^O.)  Now,  the  ^>tiite  neitlier  may  nor  can  do  this  thing 
aulil  the  religious  libiitij  nj  Knijlnnd  is  dcxlrutjcd.     l.r.T  him 

WHO  I)AK>:S ATTKMl'T  li'. 

We  remember  to  have  re;id  in  the  '  Westminster  Heview,' 
some  three  years  ago,  a  paper  of  consideriible  power,  on  Snauss's 
■  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  'I'hcodore  I'arker's  '  Discour.sc  of  .Matters  pa- 
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taming  to  Religion.'  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  there  were 
many  opinions  broached,  or  hinted,  in  that  review,  which  our 
convictions  led  us  to  reject,  but  which  prepared  us  for  something 
like  the  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  same  *  Review,'  entitled, 
*  The  Church  of  England.'  Into  a  detailed,  critical,  or  contro- 
versial notice  of  that  article,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  required 
to  enter  ;  we  have  not  space  now  left  for  the  purpose ;  but  we 
are  careful  to  record  our  protest  against  the  subtle  infidelity,  the 
perverse  confusion  of  Christianity  as  we  hold  it,  with  what 
we  have  been  habitually  opposing  as  the  additions  or  modifica- 
tions of  its  professed  disciples — the  ignorant  or  studied  mis- 
representations of  orthodox  belief — the  bold  denunciation  of 
the  great  mediatory  principle  we  receive  and  cherish,  and 
desire  to  propagate,  as  the  principle  of  the  gospel — the  levity 
which  trifles  with  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  tne  Divine  govern- 
ment— the  dogmatism — the  unreasoning  substitution  of  human 
speculations  for  revealed  verities — the  laborious  accumulation  of 
often -refuted  objections  to  the  Bible — and,  in  a  word,  the  animus 
of  the  entire  composition.  While  there  is  much  to  which  the 
readers  of  the  '  Eclectic'  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  assenting, 
and  which  we  are  sure  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  many 
most  Evangelical  believers,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  truths  of 
great  practical  value,  together  with  man^  literary  attractions^, 
should  have  been  so  blended  with  superficial  opinions,  unsound 
principles,  and  dark  insinuations,  as  to  form  a  mixture  more 
mischievous,  on  the  whole,  than  any  production  which  has 
lately  come  before  us. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  notice  these  and  similar  publica* 
tions  at  all? — why  call  attention  to  them  from  readers  who, 
otherwise,  might  know  nothing  of  them,  or  content  themselves 
with  having  heard  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  introduced  to 
Christian  families? 

One  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  course  of  politic  silence,  or  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation,  is,  that  we  honestly  believe  there 
has  been  too  much  of  both  already  by  what  is  oonventionally 
syled  '  the  religious  public'  We  certainly  do  think  that  persons 
in  all  classes  of  Christian  society,  and  especially  all  Christian 
teachers,  should  be  better  acquainted  than  a  great  many  of 
them  are,  with  the  notions  of  the  most  active-minded  among 
our  earnest  operatives,  and  among  the  more  highly  educated  aif 
our  countrymen. 

Another  reason  which  induces  us  to  adopt  the  seemingly  more 
adventurous  course,  of  examining  and  reporting  faithfully  audi 
writings  as  those  with  which  we  nave  now  dealt,  is — that  we  do 
not  think  it  desirable  for  Christian  believers  to  withhold  tlieir 
moral  sympathy  from  persons  who  may  be  on  the  way  towards 
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serious  and  dangerous  error.  In  what  degree  the  misconcep- 
tions and  aversions  of  disbelievers  or  doubters  may  be  attributed 
to  the  narrowness,  the  timidity,  the  repulsive  spirit,  or  the 
arrogant  bearing,  of  their  censors,  is  a  somewhat  delicate  question. 
We  do  not  think  that  all  with  whose  professed  beliefe  we  un- 
feignedly  agree,  however  we  may  dissent  from  some  of  their 
modes  of  expression,  derived  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  have 
^ven  to  this  question  the  kind  of  attention  it  demands.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  found  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  so 
is  even  smaller  than  we  ourselves  imagine.  If  it  should  be 
proved  that  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things,  then,  in  conclusion, 
we  must  say,  that  a  great  reform — ^much  greater  than  any  of 
those  to  which  we  devote  so  many  labours — ^is  most  imperatively 
called  for  in  the  churches  of  this  land,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
for  that  struggle  which,  whether  they  think  of  it  or  not,  is  rising, 
like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  all  around  them. 
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London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  press  is  at  present  exceedingly  rich  in  biographies.  One 
might  read  nothing  else,  and  yet  read  much.  We  have  of  late 
read  little  else.  First,  there  was  the  Life  of  Chalmers,  so 
tastefully  and  carefully  got  up  by  his  able  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Hanna — a  pleasing  and  life-like  portraiture  of  one  of  the  most 
meteoric,  yet  measured,  of  lives  ever  passed  on  earth — in  which 
the  most  eccentric  impulses  and  tendencies  were  united  to  keen 
common  sense,  and  intense  perseverance  and  practicalness,  and 
in  which,  latterly,  a  powerful  and  independent  genius  consented 
to  run  meekly  in  the  rut  of  celestial  faith.  We  may  here,  by 
the  way,  state  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  we  lately  heard,  on 
the  best  authority,  in  connexion  with  that  biography.  Our 
readers  will  remember  Dr.  Chalmers's  correspondence  with  a 
young  man  of  cognate  genius,  James  Anderson,  whom  he  was 
the  instrument  of  confirming  in  the  belief  of  Christianity  ;  how  he 
went  to  College  with  a  view  to  proceed  to  the  ministry ;  how, 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  the  restless  working 
of  his  own  mind,  his  doubts  returned ;  and  how  Dr.  Hanna 
intimates  that,  although  still  alive,  a  dark  cloud  had  come  down, 
and  continued  to  rest  on  his  history.  The  melancholy  fact  is, 
that  for  twenty-five  years  this  man,  of  the  highest  promise,  has 
been  in  an  asylum,  where  his  mind  had  sunk  into  a  state  of 
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almost  idiocy.  But  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  life  of 
Chalmers  was  lately  put  into  his  hands.  As  he  read  it,  and 
especially  the  part  relating  to  himself,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall 
from  his  eyes — it  became  manifest  that  his  soul  was  not  dead, 
but  only  asleep.  His  malady  has  been  considerably  alleviated, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  but  he  may  even  yet  be  seen  '  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind.* 

Then  we  have  had  the  life  of  Channing — an  able  and  interest- 
ing, but,  on  the  whole,  gloomy,  record  of  dark,  uncertain 
struggles,  never  coming  to  a  satisfactory  termination  ;  exhibiting 
a  noble,  honest.  Christian,  but  much-overrated  man,  who 
possessed  neither  profound  insight  nor  high  genius,  but  thorough 
integrity,  calm  sense,  clear  intellect,  and  considerable  rhetorical 
force.  Then  we  had  the  former  volumes  of  Southey's  life.  Then 
we  have  just  risen  from  perusing  the  delightfully- written  life  of 
a  delightful  man — the  biography  of  Dr.  Heugh,  of  Glasgow,  by 
his  admirable  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M'Gill — a  biography 
where  we  know  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  extreme 
vivacity,  the  energy,  and  the  piety  of  the  hero,  or  the  fine  taste 
and  skill  of  his  chronicler.  And,  besides,  what  a  number  of 
biographies  may  be  soon  expected.  Those  of  Jeffrey,  of  Bowles, 
of  Wordsworth,  and  others  of  similar  calibre,  are  on  the  stocks, 
and  promise  us  inexhaustible  and  uncloying  pleasure.  Would 
that  the  age  of  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  had 
been  one  tithe  as  well  supplied  with  lives.  But  the  time  Mas 
not  yet  come. 

This  fourth  volume  of  Southey's  Life  docs  not  cast  any  new 
light  upon  his  character,  nor  compel  us  to  modify,  by  one  iota, 
the  general  estimate  we  gave  some  months  ago  of  his  genius  and 
character.  All  his  merits,  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  varied 
talent,  his  strong  but  calculable  genius,  his  high-spirited  honour, 
his  stern  principle,  his  attention  to  all  domestic  duties,  his  love 
to  his  family,  are  discovered  here — and  so,  too,  are  his  faults, 
his  self-esteem,  his  rigid  righteousness,  his  intense  one-sidedness, 
his  contempt  for  his  foes,  and  his  bigoted  attachment  to  his 
political  party.  Without  indulging  in  many  general  remarks, 
we  mean  to  follow  the  current  of  the  narrative,  interposing  a 
word  of  our  own  at  intervals. 

The  volume  opens  by  showing  us  Southey  in  his  prime  (39), 
and  commencing  one  of  the  most  happy  and  Dusy  sections  of  his 
life.  The  affairs  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  Register '  have  gc»t 
embarrassed,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  source  of  revenue  to  him.  But 
this  deficiency  is  abundantly  made  up  by  the  '  Quarterly  Review/ 
to  which  he  has  become  a  regular  contributor,  and  for  his  con- 
tributions to  which  he  is  soon  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each. 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  celebrated 
periodical.  We  have,  quietly  speaking,  no  great  love  for  it. 
O'Connell  was  wont  to  describe  the  *  Standard '  newspaper  as 
'  dripping '  with  the  blood  of  *  red  Rathcormac'  We  always  see 
the  dun  cover  of  the  '  Quarterly '  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
Keats,  Shelley,  Hunt,  and  Hazlitt.  Nor,  to  counterbalance  its 
fearful  sins  of  critical  commission  or  omission,  have  we  found, 
through  a  careful  perusal  of  the  greater  part  of  its  contents, 
much  criticism  of  permanent  value.  No  volume  of  selections 
from  it  would  ever  live.  Its  articles  were  most  of  them 
good,  but  few  of  them  great.  And,  besides  its  outrageous 
injustice  to  political  opponents,  there  was  a  contemptible  coldness 
in  its  treatment  of  the  productions  of  contemporary  talent. 
Witness  its  heartless  critiques  on  some  of  the  first  Waverley 
novels — such  as  *  Guy  Mannering ' — a  tale  which  no  Scotchman, 
at  least,  can  mention  without  the  blood  coming  to  his  cheek,  and 
the  fire  to  his  eye.  By  far  the  best  papers  in  it  were  contributed 
by  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  were  unique  and  inimitable  in  their  kindly 
spirit,  their  varied  knowledge,  the  easy  undress  of  their  style, 
and  their  delicious  gossip.  Next  to  these  we  like  the  papers 
of  Southey,  which,  ranging  over  a  very  wide  extent  and  variety 
of  subjects,  are  rarely  so  pleasant  as  when  they  seek  to  shed 
their  condescending  sunlight  upon  old  and  forgotten,  or  obscure 
and  neglected,  authors. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  finest  trait  in  Southey 's  character.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted,  yet  wise  and  candid,  literary  patron — as 
Kirke  White,  Dusantoy,  Herbert  Knowles,  E.  Elliott,  and 
others,  could  testify.  There  are  various  classes  of  literary 
patrons,  whom  it  may  be  worth  while  to  discriminate.  There  is 
the  vain  patronizer,  who  uses  a  rising  writer  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  subserve  his  own  selfish  purposes.  There  is  the  unwise 
patronizer,  who  overpraises  and  spoils  his  proteg^.  There  is 
the  insincere  patronizer,  who  can  say  something  in  favour  of  a 
man — can  promise  to  help  him,  but  who  takes  care  never  to  do 
it.  There  is  the  careless,  half-and-half  patron,  who,  from  sheer 
negligence,  does  a  man  more  ill  than  good — who  first  plucks 
him  from  the  sea,  and  then  lets  him  drop  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  deeper  water.  There  is  the  jealous  patron,  who 
first  admires,  and  is  then  base  enough  to  envy,  his  man.  There 
is  the  sensitive  and  selfish  patron,  who  is  always  exacting  the 
interest  of  his  lent  aid  in  full  tale ;  and  looks  more  sharply  to 
the  quid  than  to  the  pro  quo.  There  is  the  belated  patron,  who, 
in  Johnson's  language,  'encumbers  one  with  help.'  There  is 
the  haughty  patron,  who  doles  out  his  praise  in  scanty  driblets, 
and  witJh  an  air  of  insufferable  insolence  of  condescension. 
And  there  is  the  manly,  sincere,  kindly,  and  true-hearted  patron. 
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like  Scott  or  Southey^  who  bases  his  blame  or  praise,  encourage- 
ment or  coldness,  upon  high  principle — who  does  to  another 
precisely  what  he  would  wish  diat  other  to  do  to  him — whose 
praise  is  the  stamp  of  immortality^  and  whose  blame  is  like  a 
divine  caveat. 

About  this  time,  Southey  wrote  and  published  the  '  Life  of 
Nelson/  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  works.  It  tells  a 
chequered,  successful,  blood-spangled,  and  mysterious  story, 
gracefully,  if  not  satisfactorily.  The  Napoleon  of  the  deck 
receives  a  certain  softness  as  well  as  grandeur  from  his  pen. 
He  makes  a  demi-god  out  of  a  demi-man.  Nelson  seems  to  us  a 
one-eyed  game-cock,  run  all  to  spur  and  beak,  rather  than  a 
hero.  He  had  amazing  pluck,  but  pluck  is  no  more  valour  than 
cunning  is  wisdom.  He  was  a  mannikin,  too,  in  stature ;  and  in 
the  infernal  regions  of  war,  imps,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
Suwarrow,  and  Napoleon,  have  always  been  favourites.  Such 
concentrations  of  fury,  such  '  essences  of  devil,'  as  John  Foster 
would  say,  amaze  and  terrify  all  of  us.  He  was  maimed^  too ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  little  man^  half  blown  away  by  gunpowder, 
and  yet  ruling  with  his  stump-sceptre  the  British  navy,  had 
a  peculiarly  poignant  effect.  Had  he  been  French,  his  country- 
men, who  are  passionately  fond  of  all  monstrosities,  of  all  odd, 
angular  greatness,  would  have  deified  him,  as  they  did  the  old, 
grinning  death's-head  of  Femey,  or  the  liule  skinny  corporal  of 
Austerlitz. 

In  the  September  of  1813,  Southey  visited  London,  and  met 
with  Lord  Byron,  who  was  then,  for  a  short  time,  enacting  the 
tame  lion  in  the  saloons  of  society  previous  to  his  fierce  and  final 
leap  over  the  fence  into  the  wilderness.  He  was  better  pleased 
with  him  then  than  ever  before  or  afterwards.  They  never 
could,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  friends,  or  even  alliet. 
What  power  could  have  made  the  pride  of  virtue  in  the  one,  and 
the  pride  of  vice  in  the  other — the  dogmatic  certainty  of  the 
one,  and  the  shoreless  scepticism  of  the  other — the  cultured  and 
elaborate  genius  of  Southey,  and  the  one  red  swelling  vein  of 
demon  power  in  Bvron — ^to  have  coalesced?  Ab  soon  misht 
Michael  and  Satan,  m  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment,'  have  sailed 
down,  linked  together,  throughout  the  universe. 

When  in  London,  the  laureateship,  which  had  been  declined 
by  Scott,  was  offered  to  Southey,  who  accepted  it,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  only  write  when  the  *  spirit  moved  him.* 
We  have  no  heart  to  dwell  on  the  lays  of  his  laureateship.  They 
are,  all  and  singly,  a  mass  of  ridiculous  rubbish — rubbish,  the 
more  ridiculous  that  it  is  severely  riddled,  gravely  laid  dow^n, 
and  pompously  piled  up.  Turn  we  rather  to  '  Roderick* — his 
last  poem  worthy  of  him,  which  glorified  the  next  year.     Tlic 
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author  himself  considered  it  the  best  which  he  could  ever  do, 
and  felt  naturally  a  pang  at  finding  himself  at  his  climax.  We 
would  not  be  thought  blind  to  its  very  great  merits — its  beauti- 
ftd  descriptions,  its  testamentary  gravity,  its  sweet  and  solemn 
spirit,  the  penitential  shadow  which  rests  like  a  dark  wing  upon 
it  all,  or  the  sublime  moralizings  in  which  it  abounds.     Still 

*  The  line  labours  and  the  words  move  slow.' 

It  produces  the  effect  which  an  entire  poem  of  Alexandrines 
would.  Its  spirit  is  slow,  its  line  slow,  its  motion  slow.  *  Can't 
Tou  get  on  V  is  the  universal  feeling.  •  Like  a  wounded  snake, 
It  drags  its  length  along ;'  the  more  provokingly,  that  the  snake 
is  a  mighty  boa.  Vulcan  was  a  gOd — but  he  limped  none  the 
less.  We  greatly  prefer,  as  we  stated  in  our  former  article,  the 
*  Curse  of  Kehama,'  the  wild  enchantment  and  ethereal  horror 
of  which  bring  it  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  highest  works 
of  creative  genius. 

'  "  Roderick "  was  scarcely  launched  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  roused  all  the  Tory  gratitude  in  Southcy's  nature.  He 
celebrated  it  by  a  bonfire  upon  Skiddaw — a  piece  of  poetical 
tomfoolery  which  forms  rather  a  pleasing  exception  to  the  staid 
formality  of  his  usual  life,  and  where  poor  Wordsworth,  while 
staring,  probably,  at  a  star,  and  speculating  at  what  angle  it  best 
gave  him  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  stumbled  over  a  kettle  contain- 
ing the  punch-water,  and  overturned  it.'  We  wonder  how  such 
wise  men  as  Southey  and  Wordsworth  could  have  dreamed,  even 
for  an  hour,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  final  stop  to 
the  revolutionary  current — in  any  sense,  *  the  Armageddon  of 
the  world.'  Not  thus  did  the  sagacious  minds  of  Coleridge  or 
De  Quincey  regard  it.  Hall,  too,  thought  it  had  put  the  clock 
of  Europe  back  several  degrees.  There  was  not,  perhaps, 
enough  of  the  revolutionary  clement  extant  in  Southey's  mind 
to  foresee  that  this  was  only  a  single  wave  broken  on  the  shore, 
while  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency  must  necessarily  gain 
ground.  Byron  was  a  wiser  seer  when  he  said,  *  the  Powers 
war  against  the  Peoples.  Blood  may  be  shed  like  water,  and 
tears  like  mist ;  but  the  Peoples  will  conquer  in  the  end.'  Let 
these  words  be  pondered  now  by  those  wiseacres  who  dream  that 
the  volcanoes  in  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany,  are  asleep  for 
ever.  The  revolutionary  demon  has  only  had  another  reel  in 
his  terrible  dance  done ;  he  must  rise,  and,  perhaps  with  Ruin  as 
his  partner  for  a  season,  have  his  dance  out.  The  sea  and  the 
waves  must  roar  louder  and  louder  still,  ere  the  great  calm  of  the 
milder  day  shall  arrive. 

To  Waterloo,  with  a  third  of  Britain,  Sonthcy  hied,  partly  to 
gratify  curiosity,  and  partly  to  find  muiter  for  a  poem.     Behind 
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the  banner  of  a  conqueror  not  only  flock  the  ravens  of  carnage, 
but  the  birds  of  song.  The  harp  follows  the  sword,  and  would 
prolong  the  echo  of  its  triumphs.  Yet,  of  all  the  bards  of 
W  aterloo,  Byron  only  succeeded.  And  this  because  he  did  not 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  singing  it  at  all — and  because  the  sad 
glories  of  warfare  are  best  described  by  a  sad-hearted  man :  it  is 
but  fit  that  blood  should  be  mirrored  in  bile — the  mad  field  be 
imaged  by  the  unhappy  heart. 

The  most  interesting  thing  connected  with  Southey's  journey 
to  Waterloo,  is  not  tne  poem  it  produced  (which,  as  a  whole, 
was  not  so  valuable  as  one  sheaf  of  the  harvest  which  that  *  red 
rain'  so  abundantly  produced),  but  the  view  a  passage  in  it 
gives  us  of  his  domestic  happiness  and  his  love  to  his  family, 
which  was  amply  repaid.  The  passage  is  that  describing  his 
return  home.     We  can  only  quote  the  first  two  stanzas  :— 

*  Oh,  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh ! 

When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  *•  They  come,  they  come !" 
And  hope*8  impatience  quickened  every  eye. 

Never  had  man,  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss. 

More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour,  than  this. 

'  Aloft,  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread. 

My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  fathcr*8  name. 

Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters  came— 

Smiling  they  stood,  with  looks  of  pleased  surprise. 

While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes.' 

Who  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of  a  homden 
Homer,  the  genius  of  a  banished  Dante,  or  the  insight  of  a 
'  childless  cherub,'  had  he  any  or  all  of  them,  to  have  been  able 
to  transfer  such  a  scene  tohis  page  ?  Alas  !  poor  Byron  had 
no  kind  family  to  which  to  return  from  his  *  Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo' — ^he  was  a  *  wanderer  o'er  eternity ;'  and  if  he  bad 
worked  for,  and  deserved  the  dreary  distinction  of  having  no 
home  but  hell — the  hell  of  his  own  heart — does  not  this  thought 
only  add  to  the  misery  of  the  case,  and  should  it  not  add  to  the 
depth  of  the  compassion  ? 

This  dear  '  shouting  boy'  was  not  long  to  be  Southey  V  Be- 
loved of  his  father,  Herbert  was,  also,  according  to  the  fine 
pagan  fiction,  '  envied  of  the  gods.'  He  died  at  ten  T^^^n  of 
age,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  given  his  father  the  mt  of  a 
series  of  shocks,  which  at  last  levelled  him  to  the  dust.  But,  for 
the  present,  he  stood  the  blow  in  a  manly  and  Christian  spirit. 
He  shook,  but  it  was  like  Skidduw  in  an  earthquake,  to  regain 
instantly  bis  equilibrium.     His  personal  piety,  too,  firom  that 
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hour  deepened,  softened,  came  down  from  the  high  perch  of  his 
intellect  to  nestle  in  his  heart  He  complains,  that  *  formerly  he 
was  too  happy — ^his  affections  were  fastened  by  too  many  roots 
to  this  world — ^this  precarious  life  was  too  dear  to  him.'  All 
this  was  now  changed,  and  changed  for  everv  He  now,  for  the 
first  time,  *  ceased  to  be  a  loy,^ 

Misfortunes  are  gregarious.  The  loss  of  his  son  was  followed 
to  Southey  by  a  multitude  of  disagreeable  circumstances.  After 
the  rain  of  Waterloo  the  clouds  returned.  Political  discontent 
came  to  a  height.  A  revolutionary  panic  invaded  even  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  lakes.  Southey  became  more  and  more  immersed 
in  the  wretched  political  discussions  of  that  uneasy,  unhappy 
time.  He  became  the  hack  politician  of  the  *  Quarterly,'  and 
was  even  called  to  London  and  consulted  by  Ministers.  Mean- 
while, his  enemies  were  not  idle.  An  edition  of  Wat  Tyler 
was  published  to  insult  him — William  Smith,  a  man  famous  in 
his  day,  but  now  a 

'  Noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name,* 

assailed  him  in  Parliament ;  and  the  rejoinder,  by  its  very  keen- 
ness, showed  how  deeply  die  '  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul.' 
He  evidently  considered  himself  a  marked  man  in  case  of  a 
revolution ;  and  saw  the  red  chalk  of  the  wood-cutter,  as  if  '  it 
had  been  blood.'  His  youthful  friends,  Dusantoy  and  Herbert 
Knowles,  had  followed  Kirke  White  to  the  grave  ;  but  still  the 
long  sting  of  his  impulse — that  lance  of  lightning  which  ran 
through  his  whole  history— remained  the  same.  He  continued 
his  extensive  correspondence,  wrote  on  at  his  reviews,  and, 
besides  other  works,  commenced,  and  concluded  a  life  of  Wesley, 
which  at  once  contained  a  vast  mass  of  curious  information,  and 
sought  a  politic  object — that  of  reconciling  the  Wesleyans  to  poor 
old  Mother  Church,  then  shaking  in  a  desperate  palsy.  Two 
situations,  also,  during  those  years,  he  declined — the  one,  that 
of  writing  the  leading  article  for  the  '  Times,'  at  a  salary  of 
£i^,000  a  year;  and  the  other,  the  office  of  librarian  to  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh — an  office  which  David  Hume 
had  held.  He  was  wise  in  his  declinature — feeling  the  force  of 
the  line  of  Wordsworth, 

'  Shine,  poet,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content' 

In  the  same  period,  he  nearly  completed  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  Brazils ;  took  a  tour,  carefully  journalized,  to  Switzerland 
(where  he  noticed  and  kindly  marked  down  Shelley's  mad  post- 
fix *  Atheos '  to  his  name  at  the  album  of  Mont  Auvert — an  act  no 
more  praiseworthy  than  had  he  recorded  some  new  oath  he  had 
heard  from  some  passport-provoked  Briton  on  his  travels) ;  gave 
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some  sound  advice  to  Ebenezer  Elliott  and  Allan  Cunningham, 
who  had  both  consulted  him  anent  their  poetry  (without  very 
clearly  seeing,  or  surely  prognosticating,  the  genius  and  fame  of 
either) ;  had  another  son  bom  to  him ;  took  a  delightful  trip 
through  Scotland,  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  autumn  of  1819  ; 
commenced  his  *  Tale  of  Paraguay ;'  and  is  left,  at  the  close  of 
this  volume,  projecting  another  journey  to  London. 

We  close  this  rapid  analysis  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Southey's 
life,  by  a  few  brief  and  solid  inferences  which  we  mean  to  state, 
not  to  illustrate.  First,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  a  life  so  consistent 
as  his — evolving  like  a  piece  of  music,  secure  as  a  mathematical 
theorem,  punctual  as  a  planet.  Secondly,  it  is  sorrowful  to 
think  that  such  a  life  no  more  has  propagated  itself  than  the 
Skiddaw  near  which  it  was  passed.  It  stands  alone,  with  not 
even  the  transient  shadow  which  a  stcdfast  mountain  casts. 
Southey's  life  may  be  lived  by  some  literary  men,  but  thev  are, 
we  fear,  few ;  and  the  motives  and  purposes  of  those  who  do 
pass  it  are  seldom  Southey's.  Or,  shall  wc  rather  say,  that 
Southey's  life  was  characteristically  a  lake,  not  a  river :  like  a 
lake — pure,  still,  and  solitary;  not  like  a  river — checquercd, 
bustling,  progressive,  and  communicative.  Thirdly,  the  true 
ideal  of  the  literary  life  is  that  of  a  combination  of  the  elements 
of  purity  and  progress — a  river-lake  winding  through  the  gross- 
nesses  and  miseries  of  the  world,  and  yet  reflecting  the  image 
of  the  heavens,  in  unsullied  clearness,  from  its  bosom — ^brilliant 
as  light  or  fire,  and  as  fire  and  light  incontaminatc.  This  life 
has  hardly,  in  the  present  age,  been  lived  ;  but  lived  it  must  be, 
ere  literature  reach  her  apotheosis,  and  be  made  ready,  as  the 
bride,  to  be  wedded  to  the  *  Religion  of  the  liamb.'  We  n€>ed 
now  a  '  virtue  that  is  merciful ;'  a  holiness  that  has  been  tested 
by  trial,  not  by  flight;  a  faith  that  would  not  kill,  but  kiss  un- 
belief into  suDJection ;  a  Christian  theory  of  the  universe,  too, 
that  would  not  absolutely  repel,  but  rather  attract,  imperfect 
and  inferior  systems,  like  minor  satellites,  around  its  mild,  yet 
imperious  orb;   and  neither  dogmatic  argument,  nor  intellectual 

[>ower,  can  effect  this  object,  without  the  additional  evangel  of  a 
iberal,  honest,  yet  earnest  and  determined,  life — if,  indeed,  all 
human  efforts,  however  praiseworthy,  are  not  doomed  to  be 
superseded  by  a  higher  and  final  avatar,  which  *  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive.' 

We  close  by  remarking  of  this  volume  that,  while  the  inter- 
mediate chain  of  narrative  is  pleasing,  it  is  somewhat  slight-— 
betraying  little  depth  or  power  of  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
biographer ;  and  that  the  corre^JK)ndence,  which  plentifully 
supplements  the  narration,  while  exceedingly  agreeable 
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record  of  events,  and  as  a  specimen  of  clean  and  clear  English, 
contains  little  that  is  original,  striking,  or  to  which,  unlike 
Burns's,  Cowper's,  and  Byron's  correspondence,  we  ever  desire 
to  recur.  Still,  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  worthy  of  attentive  and 
universal  perusal;  and  we  expect  the  succeeding  volumes  to 
increase  in  what  may  be  probably  a  melancholy  interest — for,  to 
use  Lockhart's  words  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Life 
of  Scott,'  *  the  muffled  drum  is  now  approaching.' 


Art.  V. — The  Literature  of  the  Kymry ;  being  a  Critical  Essay  on 
the  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Wales,  during  the 
Twelfth  and  two  succeeding  Centuries,  By  Thomas  Stephens. 
Prize  Essay.     Longman  and  Co.     1849.     Pp.  512. 

Nearly  six  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  English  strength 
finally  triumphed  over  Welsh  bravery.  Various  and  alternate 
had  been  the  struggles,  victories,  and  triumphs,  of  the  two  nations. 
King  Arthur,  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  and  Owain  Gwynedd,  are 
names  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  this  warfare.  Conquest 
often  beamed  on  the  Welsh  shield,  and  lighted  up  the  ranks  of 
the  sons  of  Cambria ;  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  on  the  plains  of 
Brecknock,  the  sovereignty  of  Wales  was  for  ever  laid  low,  and 
the  last  of  her  princes  slain  in  the  hour  of  retirement  and  soli- 
tude. Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  her  son,  Taliesyn, 
'  Ei  Ner  a  folant,  ei  hiaith  a  gadwant,  ei  tir  a  goUant  ond 
gwyllt  Walia' — Their  God  they'll  adore,  their  language  they'll 
keep,  their  country  they'll  lose  except  wild  Wales. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  Wales  has  produced  no  individual 
distinguished  in  the  first  ranks  of  literature,  science,  or  art.  She 
is  thus  said  to  be  exceptional  to  the  other  three  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  England  has  produced  her  Shakspere,  Hooker,  Bacon, 
IVIilton,  Hobbes,  Butler,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Paley ;  Scotland, 
her  Maclaurin,  Adam  Smith,  Stewart,  Brown,  Burns,  Campbell, 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  and  Chalmers ;  Ireland,  her  Spencer,  Boyle, 
Burke,  Moore,  Curran,  and  Grattan ;  while  Wales  lies  undis- 
tinguished in  any  one  of  the  walks  which  the  foregoing  names 
illustrate.  The  observation,  we  fear,  is  too  well  founded  in  the 
main,  while  there  are  circumstances  in  the  history  and  condition 
of  the  Welsh  which  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  altogether  remove, 
the  aspersion  involved  in  the  truism. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances,  is  the  numerical  smallness  of 
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the  people.  The  Welsh  nation,  even  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Arthur,  Owain  Gwynedd,  or  Hywel  Dda,  although  occupying 
territorially  a  larger  space  than  they  have  within  the  last  century, 
were  thinly  scattered  over  the  country  they  inhabited.  In  those 
times,  it  is  probable,  from  the  best  accounts,  that  the  Welsh 
population  never  exceeded  2,000,000.  Their  number  according 
to  the  last  census  was  911,821. 

Other  causes  being  equal,  the  probability  of  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinguished men  among  a  small  nation  or  people  is  less  strong 
than  in  a  great  one.  This  probability  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
numerical  power  of  the  two  nations,  but  decreases,  and  more 
forcibly,  as  the  one  is  less  than  the  other.  In  other  words,  the 
relative  probability  of  the  rise  of  distinguished  men  in  a  small 
and  in  a  great  nation,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  their  numerical 
sirength.  The  moral  and  political  causes  existing  in  a  great 
nation  produce  different  results  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  numerical  superiority.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  moral  and  political  causes  differ  in  the  quantum  of 
productive  power,  from  those  which  are  merely  numerical, 
mathematical,  or  physical. 

The  political  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  great  attainments  appear  to  be  three — 1,  the 
existence  of  general  intelligence  in  the  community ;  i,  of 
academic  institutions;  and,  3,  of  wealth.  The  first,  or  the 
existence  of  general  intelligence  in  the  community,  is  fitvourable 
to  mental  progress,  from  the  advanced  level  which  the  candidates 
for  distinction  start  from ;  and  by  reason  of  the  greater  sympathy, 
encouragement,  and  reward,  rendered  to  the  successful  com* 
petitors  by  such  a  society.  The  existence  of  academic  institu- 
tions is  necessary  for  the  nurture  and  development  of  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  nation  ;  while  none  of  these  advantages  can 
exist,  in  any  high  degree,  without  the  possession  of  wealu. 

The  three  circumstances  alluded  to  can  only  exist  in  a  nation 
somewhat  considerable.  They  are  the  concomitants  and  attri- 
butes of  its  greatness ;  while  a  small  nation  is,  by  the  import  of 
the  terms,  not  possessed  of  them.  Wales  is  in  the  latter  con* 
dition.  Whatever  she  may  have  possessed,  or  possesses,  of  the 
advantages  alluded  to,  she  has  only  in  miniature.  She  never 
attained  to  national  greatness. 

llie  second  circumstance  which  may  be  mentioned  as  detri- 
mental to  the  mental  and  social  progress  of  the  Welsh,  is  the 
prevalence  of  their  language.  ITic  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  have,  for  the  last  century,  adopted  the  English  lan- 
guage. So  have  the  Irish.  But  not  so  the  Welsh  :  fulhlling  the 
propliecy  alluded  to — altliough  they  have  long  lost  their  country, 
or.  at  k'afct,  independent  rule  over  it — they  retain  their  language. 
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It  continues  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  by  the  majority  of 
the  Welsh  people. 

Language  is  the  medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas. 
The  language  of  a  people  at  any  ffiven  time,  is  a  true  test  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  civilization  which  they  possess.  From 
the  infancy  of  society,  when  the  savage  utters  his  sounds,  and 
makes  his  signs,  to  communicate  his  wishes  or  wants  to  his 
fellow,  down  through  the  various  long  and  winding  ages  which 
must  elapse  before  that  same  society  reaches  the  climax  of 
civilization,  its  language,  for  the  time  being,  is  a  never-failing 
index  to  its  social  and  political  condition.  The  first  language  of 
a  people  is  that  of  sounds  and  signs.  These  are  such  as  the 
occasion  naturallv  suggests.  At  first  they  are  unintelligible; 
but,  by  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances,  the  same  sound  or 
sign  is,  by  common  consent,  employed  to  denote  the  same  object 
or  thing.  These  are  the  germs  of  language.  At  first  language 
only  described  external  and  material  objects.  It  afterwards 
reached  immaterial  things,  or  spiritual  and  moral  objects.  The 
process  of  the  formation  of  language  is  gradual,  and  obtains  only 
by  slow  and  painful  steps.  The  first  words  must  have  been 
those  which  described  simple  external  objects — as  a  tree,  a 
brook,  or  a  cloud.  Even  general  terms,  descriptive  of  external 
objects — as  a  plain  or  a  forest — ^must  have  been  employed 
before  any  language  was  formed  expressive  of  mental  ideas. 
And  here,  again,  the  same  process  was  pursued :  first,  simple, 
mental  ideas  were  expressed ;  then  these  were  put  together,  and 
general  terms  used.  The  language  of  a  society  or  people  was 
necessarily  confined  to  the  ideas  and  objects  with  which  they 
were  at  the  time  conversant.  New  words  were  invented,  and 
the  vocabulary  of  the  people  or  nation  extended,  as  from  time 
to  time  they  coined  new  ideas,  or  became  acquainted  with 
fresh  objects.  Thus  language,  like  most  terrestrial  things,  was 
gradually  formed :  first,  simple  objects  were  expressed  by  simple 
words ;  then  general  ideas  were  communicated  by  appropriate 
terms.  The  last  efforts  of  the  faculty  of  language  must  have 
been  those  which  affixed  a  vocabulary  to  the  abstract  sciences. 

The  Welsh  nation  retain  their  language  until  the  present  day. 
The  majority  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  people  have  long  abandoned 
theirs,  and  have  adopted  the  English.  The  last  has  been  for 
centuries  the  language  of  the  learned  and  scientific  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  "depository  of  their  discoveries  and  works.  It 
is  the  language  which  has  led  the  learning  and  civilization  of 
the  empire.  The  natives  of  the  Principality  were  therefore, 
by  their  own  institutions,  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
race  after  learning  and  fame. 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  referred  to,  the  Prin- 
cipality has  produced  names  that  rank  high  in  the  annals  of 
distinction.  In  poetry  we  find  a  Taliesyn,  a  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym,  and  a  Williams  of  Pantycelyn ;  in  general  literature, 
a  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Drs.  Rhys  and  Pugne ;  in  languages, 
a  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  Jones,  and  a  Williams ;  in  natural 
science,  a  Pennant;  in  law,  a  Powell,  a  Richards,  and  a 
Kenyon ;  and  in  the  terrible  art  of  war,  a  Syr  Darid  Gam, 
a  Picton,  and  a  Nott.  These  are  names,  some  of  which  stand  at 
the  summit  of  the  walks  which  they  pursued,  while  the  others 
hold  an  honourable  place  in  the  pages  of  fame. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Welsh  literature  ?  The  question,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
not  yet  had  a  complete  solution. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  justly  observed,  *  Nations,  like  individuals, 
first  perceive,  and  then  abstract  They  advance  from  particular 
images  to  general  terms.  Hence,  the  vocabulary  of  an  en- 
lightened society  is  philosophical — that  of  a  half-civilized  people 
is  poetical.'  Without  implying  that  the  Welsh  people  are  not 
as  civilized^  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  their 
neighbours,  we  still  think  that  their  literature  is  more  poetical 
than  philosophic — more  descriptive  than  scientific.  The  poets 
of  Wales  are  more  numerous  than  her  philosophers  or  men  of 
science,  as  their  productions  are  certainly  of  greater  excellence. 
Her  poetry  can  compete  with  the  best  productions  of  the  English 
or  Scottish  muse ;  and,  if  it  should  ever  be  the  glory  of  the  Welsh 
language  (as  it  is  of  its  classic  predecessors  of  Greece  and  Rome) 
to  be  studied  and  acquired  a  century  after  it  shall  have  ceased  to 
be  a  living  tongue,  the  toil  will  be  undergone  by  those  alone 
who  would  wish  to  explore  the  treasures  left  by  her  bardic  son*. 

A  love  for  poetry  has  characterised  the  Welsh  people  from 
the  earliest  period.  An  order  of  tlie  Druidical  priests  were 
bards,  and  their  poetry  exercised  a  potent  spell  over  the  multi- 
tude. The  Welsh  chieAains  had  each  his  bard,  who  delighted 
his  lord  with  songs  of  love  and  victory  in  tiroes  of  peace,  and 
accompanied  him  in  war.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  bard's 
service  was  no  mean  one  ;  he  rocired  to  the  army  the  triumphs 
of  their  forefathers  on  less  auspicious  days,  and  incited  them 
to  similar  deeds.  The  effect  was  often  magical.  Aroused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  narration  of  their  fathers  achievements,  the 
army  often  rushed  impetuously  to  battle,  •  and  secured  the 
triumph.     But  in  a  season  of  calamity,  did  Gray's  bard  sing— 

'  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie.' 

We  think  the  two  grand  characteristics  of  Welsh  poetry  are 
power  and  pathos.     I'he  poetry  of  Wales  may  better  compare 
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with  that  of  England  in  Shakspere's  age,  than  of  any  later 
period.  There  is  a  license  of  idea  and  language  allowed  in  both, 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  more  philosophic  and  advanced 
epoch.  This  is  a  common  remark  as  applied  to  the  earlier  poets 
of  England,  and  therein  consisted  the  power  of  their  verse. 
Homer  and  Shakspere  both  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are  the  two  monarchs  of  poetical  power.  The 
later  poets  of  England  excel  in  accuracy  of  conception  and 
beauty  of  style,  in  harmonious  versification  and  chasteness  of 
thought ;  yet  they  are  wanting  in  all  the  grander  elements  of 
poetry — in  all  those  qualities  which  inspire  the  deepest  emotions 
of  terror,  horror,  pity,  hatred,  and  love.  The  one  is  beautiful, 
the  other  is  sublime ;  the  one  is  pleasing,  the  other  is  majestic. 
As  the  nation  has  been  advancing  in  science  and  the  arts,  poetry 
has  been  declining  in  sublimity  and  power.  The  culture  of  the 
understanding  weakens  the  efforts  of  imagination;  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  judgment  deadens  the  passions.  A  people  not  far 
advanced  in  mental  attainments  delight  in  those  strong  masculine 
pictures  of  nature  and  man,  which  their  poets  and  orators  create ; 
while  those  nations  which  have  reached  higher  culture  would  be 
displeased  rather  than  gratified  by  such  exhibitions,  and  value 
more  perfect,  though  less  forcible,  images — more  accurate,  though 
less  grand,  workmanship.  Poetry  therefore  flourishes  most  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  society,  while  later  times  are  dedicated  more 
to  philosophical  research. 

By  power  in  poetry  is  meant  that  quality  which  produces 
great  effect.  The  aphorism  is  no  less  true  in  morals  than 
physics,  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The  result  is 
always  commensurate  with,  and  similiar  to,  the  means  which 
brought  it  to  pass.  That  poetry,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  great  effect  has  power.  This  quality  eminently  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetry  of  Wales.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
language  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  power  in  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  people  of  this  country.  A  stranger 
witnessing  the  powerful  effects  of  a  Welsh  oration  or  sermon, 
would  be  perplexed  to  discover  the  cause  of  so  much  enthusiasm. 
The  explanation  we  have  before  given.  The  language,  learn- 
ing, and  ideas  of  the  people,  have  not  yet  passed  the  poetical 
cycle  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Perhaps  the  quality,  which,  beyond  all  others,  characterises  the 
poetry  of  Wales,  is  pathos.  The  Welsh  people  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  the  possession  of  intense  feeling.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  Celtic  races.  The  French 
and  Irish  people  share  the  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
Saxon  and  the  Gaelic  tribes  are  more  characterised  by  strength 
of  judgment  and  power  of  reasoning,  as   well  as   solidity  of 
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character  and  determination  of  purpose ;  while  the  Celts  arc 
distinguished  by  more  vivid  imagination,  more  brilliant  wit, 
finer  taste,  and  deeper  pathos.  These  constitute  the  poetical 
element. 

The  religious  poetry  of  Wales  bears  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  any  other,  and  into  its  channels  has  the  Welsh  poet  poured 
his  richest  gifts.  Here  he  has  breathed  his  divinest  song.  In 
chastencss  of  style,  happy  illustration,  tender  pathos,  as  well  as 
devout  feeling,  the  religious  poetry  of  the  rrindpalitjr  much 
excels  any  collection  in  me  English  language,  not  exceptmg  that 
of  Watts.  But  the  acknowleged  prince  in  this  department  is 
William  Williams,  of  Pantyceljoi.  His  hymns  are  unapproach- 
able for  animated  devotion  and  pathos.  Much  of  their  interest 
is  necessarily  lost  in  translation.  The  following  are  selected  by 
way  of  example.  We  omit  the  original  in  deference  to  the 
ignorance  of  our  English  readers  : — 

f  Translation.  J 

*  BabePs  waters  are  so  bitter, 

There  is  naught  but  weeping  still, 
Zion's  harps,  so  sweet  and  tuneful, 

Do  my  heart  with  rapture  fill : 
Bring  thou  us  a  jojful  gathering 

From  the  dread  captivity. 
And  until  on  Zion*8  mountain 

Liet  there  be  no  rest  for  mc. 

*■  In  this  land  I  am  a  stranger, 

Yonder  is  my  native  home. 
Far  beyond  the  stormy  billows. 

Where  sweet  Canaan's  hillocks  gloom ; 
Tempests  wild  from  sore  temptation 

Did  my  vessel  long  detain. 
Speed,  oh !  gentle  eastern  breezes. 

Aid  me  soon  to  cross  this  main.* 


^  Had  I  but  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

To  regions  afar  Fd  repair. 
To  Nebo*s  high  summit  would  rove. 

And  look  on  a  country  more  fair. 
My  eyes  gazing  over  the  flood, 

I*d  spend  the  remainder  of  life 
Bcholdmg  the  Saviour  so  good. 

Who  for  sinners  expired  in  strife.' 

*  Once  I  steered  through  the  billows. 
On  a  dark,  relentless  night, 
Strip|)cd  of  sail — the  surge  so  heinous. 
And  no  refuge  within  sight. 
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Strength  and  skill  alike  were  ended, 

Naught  but  sinking  in  the  tide, 
While  amid  the  gloom  appeared 

Bethlehem's  star  to  be  my  guide.* 


'  Fix,  O  Lord,  a  tent  in  Goshen, 

Thither  come,  and  there  abide. 
Bow  thyself  from  light  celestial. 

And  with  sinful  man  reside. 
Dwell  in  Zion,  there  continue. 

Where  the  holy  tribes  ascend; 
Do  not  e'er  desert  thy  people. 

Till  the  world  in  flames  shall  end.' 

A  short  account  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  earlier  bards  of 
Wales  mayr  not  be  umnterestin^  to  otir  readers,  and  will  form 
an  mpropriate  supplement  to  what  we  have  already  said. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time  and  celebrity,  was  Aneurin.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  chieftain,  and  was  born  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  early  bred  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  which 
was  fought  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Saxons,  but  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Welsh,  and  particularly  to  our  bard.  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  languished 
a  considerable  time  in  chains,  but,  being  rescued  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Cenau,  a  son  of  the  venerable  bard,  Llywarch  Hen, 
he  retired  to  South  Wales,  and  took  refuge  at  Cadog's  College, 
at  Llancarvan,  where  he  remained  many  years,  and  composed 
his  principal  poem,  *  The  Gododin.'  This  is  a  production  of  the 
martial  strain,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth. 
The  death  of  this  poet  occurred  about  the  year  670,  and  was 
occasioned  by  a  blow  from  the  axe  of  an  assassin. 

The  greatest  of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards  was  Taliesyn. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  precise  time  of  his 
birth,  but  the  best  accounts  place  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  century.  His  early  history  savours  of  romance.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  was  discovered,  soon  after  his  birth,  in  a  fishing 
weir  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan,  belonging  to  Gwyddno,  a  petty 
prince  of  that  country,  and  was  found  there  in  a  basket,  or 
coracle,  like  Moses,  by  some  fishermen,  who  carried  him  to 
Gwyddno,  whose  only  son.  Elfin,  took  him  under  his  protection. 
Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Taliesyn 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Wales,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  Gwyddno  and  Elfin.  Among  his  works  is  a 
poem  entitled  *  The  Consolation  of  Elfin,'  in  which  the  latter  is 
gratefully  eulogized  for  his  patronage  of  the  young  bard.  After 
spending  some  time  at  the  College  of  Cadog,  in  South  Wales, 
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where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Aneurin^  he  is  said  to 
have  retired  to  Carnarvonshire,  and  to  have  died  about  the 
year  570. 

The  productions  of  this  bard  are  numerous,  and  of  them 
about  eighty  poems  remain.  They  comprise  a  variety  of 
subjects,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  religious,  historical,  and 
elegiac.  His  creed  appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of 
Druidism  and  Christianity.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the 
latter  was  much  cultivated  among  the  Welsh. 

We  now  arrive  at  an  individual  as  eminent  in  war  as  in 
poetry — Llywarch  Hen,  or  Llywarch  the  Aged.  He  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  princes,  or  military  chieftains,  who 
had  formerly  exercised  supreme  rule  over  the  whole  island. 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms ;  for  which  he  had  frequent  occa- 
sion in  the  many  wars  which  then  occurred  between  the 
Welsh  and  Saxons.  We  find  him,  like  Aneurin,  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  the  fatal  result  of  which  drove  him  to 
flight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent  much  of  his  subsequent 
life  at  Pengwern,  or  Shrewsbury,  the  seat  of  Cynddylan,  then 
Prince  of  Powys.  He  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  bereft  of 
this  refuge,  as  we  find  him  in  his  sonnets  bewailing  his  wretched 
condition  and  hard  fate.  He  is  recorded  to  have  died  at  a 
great  age,  some  accounts  say  150  years,  at  Llanvor,  near  Bala, 
in  Merionethshire ;  his  eleven  sons  having  been  previously  slain 
in  battle. 

Twelve  poems,  the  production  of  this  bard,  are  extant.  Six  of 
them  are  historical,  the  others  moral  and  miscellaneous ;  but  all 
are  deeply  tinged  with  the  bitterness  and  melancholv  which 
appear  to  have  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  venerable  bard's 
own  history. 

For  several  centuries,  we  find  no  bard  of  note  whose  works 
are  extant,  until  we  come  to  Dafvdd  ap  Gwilym,  who  has  been 
styled  the  Petrarch  of  Wales,  tie  was  born  at  a  place  called 
Bro  Gynin,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadam-fawr,  Cardiganshire, 
about  the  year  1340,  and  was  iilubtriously  descended  on  each 
line  of  parentage.  After  a  desultory  youth,  we  find  him,  at  an 
early  age,  living  at  Maesalcff,  in  Monmouthshire,  enjojang  the 
hospitality  and  friendship  of  Ivor  Hael,  a  near  relative  of  his 
father.  lie  appears  so  far  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  his 
patron,  as  to  have  been  appointed  his  steward,  and  also  instructor 
of  his  only  daughter.  A  mutual  attachment  was,  however^  the 
consequence  of  the  latter  position,  which  grew  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  the  separation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  young 
lady  was  removed  to  a  convent  in  the  island  of  Anglesey.  She 
was  followed  by  Dafydd,  who  entered  the  service  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monastery,  in  a  menial  capacity,  and  consoled  himself 
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by  composing  poetry  in  praise  of  his  fair  one.  The  suit  was 
unsuccessfnl.  He  was  afterwards  elected  chief  bard  of  Gla- 
morgan. His  poetical  reputation  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  festivals  which,  in  those  days,  were  very  common  in  the 
mansions  of  the  Welsh  gentry.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in 
his  native  parish  of  Llanbadarn-fawr,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  1400.  He  was  buried  at  Ystrad  Flur,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan ;  and  a  kindred  spirit  has  placed  the  Tollowing  lines 
over  his  grave : — 

(Translation,) 

*  Gwilym,  blessed  by  all  the  nine, 

Sleep'st  thou  then  beneath  this  tree ; 
'Neath  this  yew,  whose  foliage  fine 

Shades  alike  thy  soul  and  thee. 
Mantling  yew-tree,  he  lies  near, 

Gwilym,  Teivi's  nightingale ; 
And  his  song  too  slumbers  here, 

Tuneless  ever  through  the  vale. ' 

The  works  of  this  poet  which  have  reached  us  are  numerous, 
exceeding  260  poems.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  domestic 
and  pacific;  but  the  whole  are  sprightly,  figurative,  and  bold, 
and  are  enriched  by  a  vein  of  tender  pamos.  There  is  an 
excellent  translation  of  his  Poems,  by  A.  J.  Johnes,  published 
by  Hooper,  Pall  Mall,  in  1834. 

We  have  now  commemorated  the  chief  of  the  ancient  bards  of 
Wales.  Others  were,  doubtless,  their  peers,  whose  productions 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  rescued  from  oblivion. 
In  all  sublunary  aflFairs,  a  few  only  gain  the  fame  and  prizes, 
while  the  multitude  are  consigned  to  obscurity.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  human  rewards,  there  is  often  great  injustice,  and  the 
adage  is  constantly  exemplified,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to 
them  all. 

Of  the  modem  poets  of  Wales,  a  host  may  be  named.  Among 
these  are  Gwilym  Ddu,  Goron  wy  Owain,  Williams  of  Pantycelyn, 
Dewi  Wyn,  Daniel  Ddu,  lolo  Morgan wg,  Gutyn  Peris,  G. 
Cawrdaf,  Gwallter  Mechain,  Bardd  Nanlglyn,  and  Gwilym 
Caledfryn.  In  their  eflfusions  may  be  found  passages  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  poetry  of  any  age  or 
country,  but  the  limited  prevalence  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  prevents  them  being  known  and  appreciated  as 
extensively  as  they  deserve.  To  the  Welshman,  however,  they 
are  precious,  and  often  solace  his  hours  of  pain,  solitude,  or 
fatigue.  Frequently  are  their  strains  heard  enlivening  the  cot- 
tage of  the  peasant,  and  echoing  among  the  hills  of  Gwalia. 
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Before  concluding,  we  mast  glance  at  the  present  conditioi 
and  prospects  of  the  Welsh  language. 

The  two  great  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  language  ar< 
power  and  expressiveness.  In  these  particulars  it  may  compete 
with  the  original  languages,  and  is  superior  to  any  of  the  dcriva 
tive  tongues.  Itself  is  an  original  language,  perhaps  one  of  th* 
oldest  of  living  European  tongues,  it  may  want  the  artificin 
arrangement,  the  finished  structure  and  polish,  of  many  livinj 
languages,  hut  in  force  and  expression  it  transcends  most  of  th 
old  and  all  the  modern  tongues. 

For  some  two  thousand  years  this  language  has  been  spokei 
by  the  Welsh  people  in  this  island ;  yet,  ever  since  the  con 
quest  of  the  Welsh  by  the  Saxons,  the  language  of  the  forme 
has  been  gradually  on  the  wane,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  beci 
extending  its  limits.  The  declension  of  the  former  is  as  rapid  a 
the  present  as  at  any  former  period,  and  from  the  great  stride 
taken  by  the  English  language  in  our  own  day,  with  the  csta 
blishmcnt  of  railway  and  other  improved  means  of  communica 
tion,  now  connecting  and  identif^g  the  FrincipaUty  with  th. 
sister  country,  we  prophesy  a  still  more  rapid  consumption  fo 
the  Welsh  tongue.  At  no  very  distant  day  it  may  live  only  u 
the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  country. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  extinction  of  their  language  would  h 
any  very  great  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wales.  The  existenc 
of  two  languages  among  the  subjects  of  the  same  crown,  and  tri 
butary  to  the  same  laMrs,  is  an  unmixed  evil.  The  division  ii 
language  effects  a  division  in  more  important  relations.  It  pre 
serves  and  fosters  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  different  racec 
perpetuates  feud  and  national  strife,  and  in  effect  ploughs  up  th 
good  feeling  and  friendly  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  th 
same  kingdom.  It  restricts  the  social  and  commercial  relation 
of  the  people,  besides  being  highly  detrimental  to  the  Welsh  ii 
depriving  them  of  the  advantages  exclusively  derivable  from  th 
possession  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  die  English  tongui 
The  latter  is  the  emporium  of  the  oest  works  and  latest  dif 
covcries  in  science  and  art,  besides  beinff  the  language  of  th 
laws  and  literature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  avenue  to  dii 
tinction,  preferment,  and  power.  The  Welshman  who  is  eon 
versant  only  with  his  vernacular  tongue,  is,  therefore,  undc 
great  and  weightydisadvantages  in  the  prosecution  of  any  of  th 
objects  of  life.  The  abolition  of  that  language,  therefore,  ho^ 
repugnant  soever  to  the  feelings  and  long-cherished  associatioE 
of  the  Wekhman,  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  boon.  It  ab 
follows,  that  its  retention  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Principality  in  all  the  higher  deveio  nts  of  oiviliiataoi 
In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  friendsh      d     with  an  eamei 
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J  record  these,  it  may  be,  u 


Irish  for  their  advancement,  do 
yieaanal  convictions. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  won  a  prize  at  a  late 
Eisteddvod;  the  adjudicator  being  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wil- 
liams, and  the  donor  of  the  prize,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
the  essay  is,  by  permission  of  the  Ciucen,  dedicated.  It  appears 
to  be  a  careful  compilation,  and  clearly  written,  although  wanting 
'     '  "   sophical  aimlysis  and  poetical  sympathies. 


Aw.  VI.— TV  Martyrt  nf  Carthoge.     '  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.' 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb,  Author  of  '  Naomi  Julamcrk."     Two  Vols. 
London  ;   Bcntley. 

It  would  bo  faint  and  superfluous  praise  to  say  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Webb's  stories,  that  its  general  tendency  is  salutary  and  elevating. 
In  religious  fiction  she  seems  to  have  found  the  sphere  for  which 
she  was  expressly  designed.  Slic  docs  that  with  felicity  and 
success  in  which  many  have  so  failed  as  might  well  lead  judi- 
cious thinkers  to  regard  fictitious  narrative  as  a  wholly  unsuit- 
able vehicle  for  religious  truth,  had  not  the  Great  Tcaclicr 
stamped  legitimacy  upon  it  by  his  own  example.  Hut  our 
author  is  not  more  happy,  and  does  not  better  consult  the  pccu- 
iiar  tendencies  of  her  mind,  in  the  selection  of  this  particular 
walk  of  literature,  than  in  the  choice  of  the  historical  epochs 
which  her  fictions  arc  designed  to  illustrate.  She  has  an  almost 
classic  sympathy  with  the  men  and  manners  of  that  pregnant  era 
in  which  Christianity  rose  upon  the  nations  ;  and  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  some  of  her  delineations  of  the  Roman  mind, 
M  modified  by  the  reception  of  tlic  gospel,  remind  us  of  the  ten- 
■Icrncss  and  taste  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
'Vderius.' 

The  epoch  of  the  events  described  in  the  '  Martyrs  of  Carthage,' 
IS  the  reign  of  Sevcrus,  embracing  the  close  of  the  second  and 
th«  commencement  of  the  third  century.  Its  scenes  are  laid 
^loidsl  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  solitudes  of  African  exile,  and 
'no  splendours  of  imperial  Rome.  The  spread  of  the  contagious 
herosy,  confined  to  no  age,  sex,  or  rank,  aflbrds  a  fertile  field  for 
""■■Writer's  powers  of  invention  and  description.  The  persecuted 
^li  exiled  Koman  matron — the  undetected  saint,  at  the  head  of 
t'le  Prfetorian  guards,  on  the  magisterial  bench,  in  charge  of  the 
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prison,  or  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  domestic  slave — ^the  sub- 
terranean church,  and  the  midnight  sacraments — combine  to 
give  a  pensive  interest  to  the  tale,  and  to  soften  the  heart  for 
the  reception  of  its  moral. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  narrative. 
In  the  Roman  colony  which  had  been  planted  amidst  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Carthage,  there  was,  as  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Northern 
Africa,  a  considerable  number  of  Christian  believers ;  this  num- 
ber was  much  increased  during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Severus,  by  the  cessation  of  that  persecution 
which  had  heretofore  restricted  the  publicity  of  Christian  teach- 
ing.    On  the  return  of  the  emperor  from  the  Parthian  war,  he 
spent  a  short  time   at  Alexandria,  and  finding  that  here  and 
elsewhere  the  Christian  religion  was  rapidly  spreading,  he  sanc- 
tioned the  magistrates  in  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  suppression, 
and  left  a  corps  of  his  soldiers  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  civil 
power.     The  commander  of  this  body  was  the  son  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Carthage,  and  was  the  more  impatient  of  the  delay 
thus   occasioned  to   his    return,   from    having  left    his   newly 
married  wife  in  that  city  four  years  before,  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  daughter  a  few  months  after  his  departure.    During  this 
interval,  Marcella,  a  young  Christian  lady,  was  her  frequent 
companion,  and  from  her  she  first  became  acquainted  with  those 
doctrines  and  documents   which  she  had   been  accustomed   to 
regard  with  a  vague  and  uninformed  disgust.     A  scries  of  con- 
versations, which,  of  themselves,  stamp  a  high  value  on  the 
book,  enlightened  her  ignorance,  met  her  difficulties,  and  inttru- 
mentally  subdued   her  heart.     Meanwhile,   the  letters  of  her 
husband  from  Alexandria  distressed  her  as  much  by  the  details 
of  his  effective  persecution  of  the  Church  in  that  city,  as  they 
delighted  her  by  the   intelligence  of  his  speedy  return.     At 
length  he  arrived  on  the  very  evening  on  which  she  had  assumed 
the  profession  of  Christianity  by  baptism. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  mighty  change  which  had  passed 
upon  her  could  long  be  concealed,  consistently  with  fidelity  on 
her  part ;  and  a  grand  entertainment  in  celebration  of  the  retam 
of  the  young  hero,  Marcus,  led  to  a  sudden  denouement.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  festive  occasion  was,  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Minerva  ;  and  in  this  it  devolved  on  Vivia,  the 
Christian  convert,  to  take  a  leading  part.  At  this  crisis  of  her 
Christian  profession  she  was  found  faithful,  and  to  the  conster* 
nation  of  husband,  relatives,  and  guests,  she  openly  denounced 
idolatry,  and  professed  her  faith  in  the  Saviour.  The  result 
was,  the  passionate  repudiation  of  her  by  her  husband,  and  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  herself  and  her  little  daughter,  who 
had  thus  early  embraced  the  faith.     Both  were  arraigned  before 
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tbti  civil  tribunal,  where,  having  witnessod  a  good  confestiioiij  and 
shonm  themselves  invulnerable  alike  to  private,  influence  and  to 
the  threat  of  torture  and  death,  they  weic  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, llic  mildest  punishment  which  the  law  allowed. 

The  plaee  of  her  exile  was  an  obscure  village  on  the  African 
coa&t.  Here,  after  many  weary  months,  her  solitude  was  still 
further  deepened  by  the  death  of  hur  only  child,  a  part  of  the 
narrative  which  Mrs.  Webb  has  elaborated  with  great  pathos 
and  beauty.  At  length  Pagan  bloodthirstiness  itself  began  to  be 
sated.  The  trials  and  executions  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  m.tgiKtrates,  aud  still  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  but  the  seed 
of  the  Church.  At  length  the  chief  magistrate  of  Carthage 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  his  imperial  masier  at  Rome, 
representing  that  this  fierce  persecution  was  rapidly  depriving 
the  community  of  its  most  blameless  and  useful  members,  with- 
out, in  the  slightest  degree,  retarding  the  spread  of  the  new 
rel^on.  Marcus,  as  being  favourably  known  to  the  Emperor, 
by  his  services  in  the  Asiatic  campaign,  was  appointed  as  the 
tiLirtr  '■■(  rhf-c  rcjircr.ciit;Uioii=.  ;ind  no  sociici-  iirrivid  at  tlio 
capital  than  he  was  promoted  to  a  post  of  command  in  the  I'ricto- 
rian  guards. 

It    was  on  the  evening  after  a  Rom.in  festival   that  Marcus, 

while  returning  home,  encountcrt'd  a  drunken   party  of  i'ra;- 

torian  soldiers,  pursuing  a  small  bund  of  humbly  attired  pi  rsons, 

who  had  just  gained  admission  to  a  house,  which  was  hastily 

opened  to  receive   them  ;    the  violence    of   the   assailants   soon 

forced  the  doors  of  the    dwelling,  and  ibeir    vindictive  curses 

apprised  the  young  soldier  fhat  tlie  Chri-tians  were  the  viclims 

of  their  resentment.     The  hi.Toic  genllonfss  with  which  an  aged 

pastor   and    bis    little  flock    resigned   themselves  to  their  mur- 

dviiiiis  assailants,  powerfully  aflcctod  the  mind  of  Marcus,  and 

tliscovoring  himself  as  a   Prffilorian  officer,  he  speedily  relieved 

the  unarmed  party  of  their   invaders.     This  adventure  led  to 

fiirtlur   intercourse,   which    resulted  in    the    conversion    of  the 

I'wtoriau.     Having  obtained  from  the  Emperor  an  edict  staying 

llic  saiii^uiuary   persecution    of  his  Christian   subjects,  Marcus 

returned  to  Africa,  and  speedily  sought  the  scene  of  liis  wife's 

<'sik'.     They    rt-turncd    togi-lher    to    Cartilage,    ami    lor    many 

y^ars  enjoyed  the  bk'ssiiigs  of  their  religion  without  the  pains 

of  ptrsecution.     At  length,  however,  the  spirit  of  anticbristian 

'yraany  revived  with  redoubled  fury,  and   Marcus  and  Vivia 

*tre  amongst  the  first  to  .seal  with  their  blood  the  profession  of 

tU-irf,ith.' 

Such  are  (he  principal  materials  of  a  story  which  the  author 
liiw  m;u!e  at  once  inleresling,  pathetic,  and  instruetiw. 
Ainiiht  much    that    has    excited  our   iu(er<-sl    and   claimed   a 
Vul.,  xwiu.  " 
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laudatory  tribute  in  this  tale,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  things 
which  will  occasion  to  many  readers  both  surprise  and  reeret. 
The  first  defect  is  one  of  taste.  It  has  been  held,  and  perhaps 
justly,  by  some  of  the  ancients  who  philosophized  upon  tragedy, 
that  it  was  adapted  to  purify  the  heart  by  the  emotions  of  terror 
and  pity ;  but  the  earlier  masters  of  dramatic  art,  with  the  singular 
exception,  indeed,  of  Seneca,  well  knew  that  this  effect  was 
destroyed  by  too  coarse  and  pungent  an  appeal  to  such  emotions. 
Hence,  Horace  wisely  banishes  from  the  stage  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  deeds  of  horror  and  bloodshed  : — 

*  Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidct ; 
Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus.' 

Epist,  ad  Pisones,  ver.  185,  186. 

This  obvious  canon  of  literary  propriety  Mrs.  Webb  most 
flagrantly  violates.  She  brings  before  the  reader  all  the  horri- 
fying details  of  the  rack  and  the  stake,  the  foot-screw  and  the 
boiling  pitch.  Our  author  could  scarcely  have  committed  a 
mistake  which  would  indicate  a  slighter  acquaintance  with  the 
more  latent  mechanism  of  the  human  mind.  We  look  for  such 
revolting  descriptions  in  the  pages  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  the 
scarcely  less  demoralizing  revelations  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  ;  but  certainly  not  where  the  subject  is  religion,  and 
the  writer  a  Christian  lady.  That  which  it  would  injure  the 
heart  to  witness,  inflicts  alike  injury  when  brought  before  the 
imagination — and  that  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  with  which 
it  is  represented  and  realized.  Nor  are  the  moral  sentiments 
more  soiled  and  tainted  by  familiarity  with  the  ultimate  excesses 
of  brutality  and  turpitude,  than  are  the  tender  emotions  when 
harrowed  oy  the  presentation,  with  a  sickening  particularity 
of  detail,  of  the  last  extremities  of  human  anguish. 

But  the  work  before  us  is  chargeable  with  some  defects  of  a 
graver  kind.  Mrs.  Webb  continually  indicates  so  enlightened 
an  appreciation  of  genuine  spiritual  religion,  that  we  arc  not 
a  little  surprised  at  some  passages  which  have,  we  hope  acci- 
dentally, fallen  from  her  pen.  For  example,  we  cannot  well 
reconcile  with  any  system  of  morals  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
such  a  passage  as  the  following : — *  Cruelty  and  ambition  wcrd^ 
the  besetting  sins  of  Severus ;  and  his  conduct  towards  his  van- 
quished rivals,  Albinus  and  Niger,  has  left  a  stain  on  his  memory 
that  all  his  conquests  and  all  nis  talents  can  never  wipe  out.** 
We  never  supposed  that  a  man's  talents  had  any  power  to  atone 
for  his  vices ;  and  as  to  his  conquests  expiating  his  cruelty  and 
injustice,  a  mementos  reflection  might  have  taught  our  author 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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that  it  is  when  acclimatized  by  conquest  that  these  vices  attain 
their  rankest  and  most  gigantic  growth. 

With  the  notions  we  had  been  led  to  entertain  of  Mrs.  Webb's 
theological  views,  we  were  surprised  that  the  following  stanzas, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Keble,  had  crept  into  her  pages  : — 

*  What  sparkles  in  that  lurid  flood 
Is  water,  by  gross  mortals  eyed ; 
But  seen  by  faith,  'tis  blood 
Out  of  a  dear  Friend's  side. 

A  few  calm  words  of  faith  and  prayer, 

A  few  bright  drops  of  holy  dew, 
Shall  work  a  wonder  there 

Earth's  charmers  never  knew.' — Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

We  are  surprised,  we  say,  that,  with  her  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  she  can  tolerate  even  a  tasteful  trans- 
lation (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  the  Popish  mummery,  which 
occurs  in  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,  for  the  public 
reception  of  infants  who  have  been  privately  baptized.  *  Because,' 
the  clergyman  is  instructed  to  say,  '  some  things  essential  to  this 
sacrament  may  happen  to  be  omitted,  through  fear  or  haste,  in 
such  times  of  extremity,  therefore  I  demand  further  of  you, 
With  what  matter  was  this  child  baptized  ?  With  what  words 
was  this  child  baptized  ?  And,'  adds  the  rubric,  *  if  the  minister 
shall  find,  by  the  answers  of  such  as  bring  the  child,  that  all 
things  were  done  as  they  ought  to  be,  (!)  then  shall  not  he 
christen  the  child  again,  but  shall  receive  him  as  one  of  the 
flock  of  true  Christian  people,  saying  thus,  "  I  certify  you  that 
in  this  case  all  is  well  done,  and  according  unto  due  order, 
concerning  the  baptizing  of  this  child,  who,  being  born  in  original 
sin  and  in  the  wrath  of  God,  is  now,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration 
in  baptism,  received  into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God  and 
heirs  of  everlasting  life."  ' 

Mrs.  Webb  prepares  us  in  her  preface  to  expect  some  little 
irregularities  in  her  performance.  *  The  principal  facts  and 
events,'  she  says,  *  which  are  related  in  this  story  are  for  the 
most  part  historical ;  and  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
are  authentic.  A  few  trifling  anachronisms  have,  however,  been 
wilfully  committed.'  The  reader  will  judge  whether  such  an 
explanation  justifies  the  following  description  of  a  scene  in  a 
pure  and  persecuted  Apostolic  Church  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century  : — *  The  appointed  hour  arrived,  and  Marcus  and  Vivia, 
attended  by  Camillus  and  the  nurse  and  infant,  proceeded  to 
the  church,  where  they  found  the  sponsors  and  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  already  assembled.  The  usual  evening  service 
was  performed,  and  the  baptismal  ceremonies  commenced.     In 

o  2 
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the  name  of  the  infant  the  sponsors  pronounced  the  customary 
renunciations  and  vows,  and  then  the  requisite  immersion  took 
place.'  If  this  is  what  our  author  calls  *  a  trifling  anachronism/ 
we  must  take  most  serious  exception  against  her  application  of 
terms.  An  anachronism,  indeed,  it  is ;  but  it  is  also  something 
much  worse.  In  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  were  pressed  on  the  convictions 
of  heathen  inquirers,  the  writer  evinces  no  inconsiderable  know- 
ledge both  of  the  letter  and  the  application  of  Scripture.  Why, 
then,  has  she  not  adduced  the  passages  of  Scripture  by  which 
intelligent  Romans  were  reconciled  to  the  hideous  absurdity 
of  godfathers  and  godmothers  ?  Why  not  mention  some  one 
passage  which  any  ingenuity  may  torture  into  the  remotest 
apparent  reference  to  the  practice  ?  We  confess  that  when,  after 
admiring  in  these  touching  characters  the  noblest  candidates  for 
the  crown  of  martjnrdom,  we  found  them  represented  as  assisting 
at  this  wretched  caricature  of  a  sacrament,  we  felt  the  force  of 
true  bathos,  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. With  all  her  excellences,  this  lady  has  evidently  yet  to 
learn  the  truth,  revealed  alike  by  the  study  of  history  and  the 
study  of  ourselves,  that  the  human  mind  never  was,  and  never 
can  be,  conquered  by  a  system  of  faith  that  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  reason. 


Art.  VII.— ^  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  By  Charles 
Merivalc,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John*8  College,  Cambrid^. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     London:  Longman.   1850. 

Mr.  Merivale  is  already  known  to  the  public,  by  a  meritorious 
volume  on  the  Augustan  age,  published  in  a  very  unpretending 
form,  by  a  Society,  whose  work,  in  favour  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
has  reached  its  goal.  He  had  intended  to  write  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Rome  under  the  Empire,  uniform  with  his  first  volume  ; 
but  being  arrested,  it  seems,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  he 
has  been  led  to  publish  his  history  in  handsomer  volumes,  worthy 
of  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  some  readers  will  be  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  1083  pages  before  us,  only  carry  us  down  to  tho 
death  of  J  ulius  Caesar ;  that  is,  do  not  even  touch  upon  the  real 
commencement  of  the  Empire.  ITie  best  part  of  another  volume 
will  probably  be  requisite  before  we  reach  the  battle  of  Actium, 
from  which  his  former  work  rightly  started.  Yet,  if  the  execution 
of  these  volumes  had  satisfied  our  expectation  and  our  detdres, 
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we  should  not  think  of  objecting  to  the  title.  We  find  it  impos- 
sible to  include  in  one  article  all  that  we  need  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  we  propose,  therefore,  to  reserve  the  career  and  charac- 
ter of  Caesar  to  another  occasion,  and  at  present  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  other  persons  and  things. 

The  period  here  treated  is  one  of  deep  interest,  on  which  we 
have  very  numerous  and  full  accounts,  and  in  which  a  larger 
number   of   individual  characters  are  fully  developed   to   our 
knowledge,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Boman  history,  earlier 
or  later.     So  abundant,  indeed,  is  our  information,  that  there 
might  seem  no  room  for  diversity  of   opinion  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  principal  actors.     Do  we  indeed   carry  back 
party  zeal  into  antiquity,  and  quarrel  about  Cato,  Caesar,  and 
Pompeius,  as  about  Peel,  Russell,  and  Cobden  ?  It  is  perplexing 
to  answer.     Respecting,  as  we  do,  Mr.  Merivale's  erudition  and 
talents,  it  has  been  a  painful  mortification  to  us  (especially  after 
the  high  expectation  which  his  former  volume  excited)  to  find 
ourselves  in  constant  and  irreconcileable  collision  with  him  as  to 
the  whole  moral  colouring  of  the  history ;  and  yet  we  do  not 
think  him  either  fanaticauy  wilful,  as  many  Germans  are,  nor 
deficient  in  desire  to  observe  historical  justice.     Having  under- 
taken to  review  his  book,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  unpleasant 
task  of  going  into  details  where  we  think  him  wrong,  although 
this  is  an  inexhaustible  topic  ;  for  we  should  need  to  re-write  a 
goodly  proportion  of  his  pages,  before  we  could  exterminate  all 
tliat  we  think  unjust,  unwise,  or  untrue  ;  but  he  himself  would 
desire  us  to  oppose  his  views  unceremoniously,  provided  that  we 
do  this  only  as  lovers  of  truth.  We  presume  that  our  opposition  to 
him  must,  fundamentally,  depend  on  a  different  value  assigned  to 
different  authorities.     It  appears  to  us,  that  he  believes  far  too 
readily  Caesar's  own  representations  of  his  own  case,  and  Cicero's 
off-hand  remarks  as  to  men's  motives ;  that  he  gives  too  much 
credit  to  Dion  Cassius,  and  far  too  little  to  Plutarch ;  and  neglects 
to  estimate  the  moral  character  of  the  actors  by  the  deliberate 
aim  of  their  lives. 

Dion  Cassius  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  his  work  in  this  whole  period  is  complete.  Its  value  to  us 
is  very  great ;  ^rst,  because  of  its  continuity  and  its  chronologi- 
cal form,  which  furnish  to  us  the  framework  into  which  we  may 
interpolate  all  the  scattered  knowledge  which  we  pick  up  from 
miscellaneous  sources  ;  secondly,  because  Dion  wrote  when  the 
old  constitution  was  forgotten  by  the  public,  but  when  documents 
abounded  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  fully  ascertained ;  and 
as  he  had  a  clear  head  and  an  insight  into  the  great  importance 
of  constitutional  history,  he  explains  to  us  in  detail  numerous 
things  to  which  Cicero  would  barely  have  alluded.   Appian  dot  s 
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the  same  service  for  us ;  but  more  sparingly,  and,  it  scorns, 
with  less  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  men's  moral 
characters,  Dion  Cassius  is  very  far  from  being  trustworthy. 
Whether  from  misanthropy,  or  from  a  gloomy  philosophy,  or 
from  an  oppressive  sense  that  Rome  was  siuKing  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  gulf  of  irremediable  ruin,  he  takes  the  blackest 
interpretation  of  human  conduct.  From  Dion,  and  from  no  one 
else,  has  Niebuhr  learned  the  numerous  assassinations  and  other 
dreadful  crimes  inflicted  by  the  old  patricians.  As  to  the  his- 
tory before  us,  most  of  the  actors  seem  worse  in  Dion's  pages 
than  anywhere  else;  as,  indeed,  even  Nero's  badness  is  less 
relieved  in  Dion  than  in  Tacitus.  Professor  Long  has  said,  rather 
sharply,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Plutarch,  that  when  Dion  believes 
a  man  innocent,  we  may  be  pretty  well  sure  he  was  really  inno- 
cent ;  since  Dion  believes  every tning  for  the  worst,  about  every 
body.  It  has  been  observed,  that  he  is  peculiarly  suspicious  of 
all  pretenders  to  public  virtue,  and  therefore  is  more  unfavour- 
able to  republicans  like  Cicero  or  Pompeius,  than  to  a  professed 
self-seeker  like  Cassar.  Yet  the  only*  occasion  on  which  we 
have  remarked  Mr.  Merivale  to  doubt  the  full  guilt  attributed 
by  Dion,  is,  in  regard  to  Cscsar's  execution  of  the  brave  Gaulish 
chieftain,  Vercingetorix,  after  six  years'  imprisonment ;  an  exe- 
cution which  not  one  Roman  general  in  a  hundred  would  have 
blamed. 

Plutarch  is  a  writer  of  exceedingly  variable  merit     He  did 
not  understand  the  difl!crence  of  legendary  and  historical  times, 
but  writes  with  the  same  fluent  assurance  concerning  Theseu» 
and  Romulus,  as  concerning  Cicero  and  Galba.     Moreover,  her 
is  careless  as  to  the  minutiae  of  chronology.    He  follows  the  con- 
nexion of  subjects,  often  neglecting  to  notice  the  exact  time  ^ 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  habit,  sometimes  slips  into  errors  o£ 
time  himself.     On  these  accounts,  he  is  quite  untrustworthy  as^ 
to  the  obscurer  periods  of  history,  and  has  been  greatly  de- 
preciated by  manjr  reputable  modem  writers.     Yet  in  fact,  so^ 
long  as  he  is  dcahng  with  persons  concerning  whom  there  wass- 
abundant  contemporary  evidence  accessible  to  him,  no  ancients 
author  is  more  vahiable  to  us.     His  end  in  view  was  eminently 
moral.    He  did  not  seek  to  produce  splendid  pictures  of  external 
/greatness  or  beauty,  or  narratives  of  nations  grouped  into  masses, 
or  philosophic  generalizations  concerning  history;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  concerned  himself  with  individual  character,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  and  express  this  with  peculiar  accuracy. 

•  Yes:  twice  more  he  disbelieves  Dinn,  when  he  Kpeaks  against  Cn^Mir : 
vol.  ii.  ]>p,  20.'J,  3S().  In  the  last  case,  Mr.  Merivale  coolly  mvb,  *  the  stor)*  itM'lf 
will  warn  the  reader  of  the  hiMorian*r(  imin  nniry  /  *  f>.,  Otrsar  conm*/  have 
put  to  death  his  kintnian  Lucius  iiho  |H'rNe\et(-d  in  hot*tility. 
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Where,  by  reason  of  the  sufficiency  of  documents,  this  mark 
was  within  the  reach  of  human  criticism,  Plutarch's  temperament 
admirably  suited  him  to  the  undertaking.  In  him  we  see 
mildness  of  judgment,  soundness  of  heart,  total  freedom  from 
any  bias  of  political  party  or  national  prejudice,  warm  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  eood  in  any  one,  and  an  inability  to  be 
carried  into  such  enthusiastic  love  for  any  historical  character  as 
to  be  blind  to  its  defects.  We  have  from  him  lives  of  so  many 
eminent  persons  of  this  era,  that  they  make  up  a  little  history  of 
it ;  namely,  Marius,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Sertorius,  Crassus,  Pom- 
peius,  Cicero,  Cato,  M.  Brutus,  M.  Antonius;  and  without 
claiming  that  all  other  writers  must  give  way  to  Plutarch,  in 
regard  to  the  moral  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  characters,  we 
may  certainly  demand  that  a  historian  who  widely  deviates  from 
Plutarch's  estimate  shall  be  careful  to  assign  convincing  reasons. 

A  third  writer,  of  first-rate  importance  for  these  times,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  use  aright,  is  Cicero.  His  orations,  like 
all  other  speeches  of  advocates,  were  not  composed  with  a  view 
to  truth,  except  perhaps  in  those  against  Verrcs  and  Catilina ; 
they  are  often  mere  pleadings  to  obtain  acquittal — ^invectives 
or  panegyrics— which  need  careful  criticism.  His  private 
letters  are  highly  valuable  for  special  facts ;  but,  in  their  colour- 
ing and  ascription  of  motives,  they  are  untrustworthy,  from  the 
writer's  intense  susceptibility ;  moreover,  they  are  the  im- 
pressions of  the  moment,  which  may  have  been  presently 
corrected  by  fuller  knowledge. 

Suetonius  has  written  the  lives  of  the  Caesars,  of  which  the 
first  only  has  place  in  the  volumes  before  us.  His  life  of  Julius 
Caesar  is  not  marked  by  anything  that  can  be  called  spite.  He 
tells  his  great  qualities  in  strong,  unshrinking  language,  and  is 
equally  downright  in  declaring  his  vices  and  crimes,  but  without 
dwelling  or  moralizing  on  them.  But  Suetonius  was  un- 
doubtedly a  gossip,  and  loved  to  retail  anecdotes ;  for  which 
reason  Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  think  he  must  discard  the  worst 
imputations  which  he  makes  against  Ceesar,  without  noticing 
their  extraordinarily  strong  confirmations. 

Other  writers,  of  still  less  importance  to  us,  are  Appian  (who 
is  here  generally  superseded  by  Dion);  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who,  as  a  courtier  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  dares  not,  or  will  not, 
speak  so  as  to  offend  the  imperial  dynasty ;  Asconius  Pedianus, 
a  most  accurate  and  learned  writer,  but  whose  information  is 
generally  fragmentary ;  lastly,  Cfesar  himself,  or  his  substitute 
at  the  pen,  whether  Hirtius  or  Oppius,  all  of  whom  write  with 
the  express  object  of  making  out  a  case  for  Csesar,  and  per- 
petually display  disingenuous  art  or  distortion  of  view.  Mr. 
Merivale,  however,   seems  blind  to  this.     Lucan  also,  though 
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a  poet,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  sources  of  the  history. 
Out  of  all  these,  to  elaborate  a  single  continuous  narrative,  as 
regards  the  dry  outline  of  fact,  was  at  first  a  problem  of  much 
diligence,  which,  however,  has  been  encountered  and  achieved 
long  since.  But  far  more  than  this  was  done  by  Arnold,  in  his 
juvenile  writings,  published  originally  in  the  *  Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,'  and  since  reprinted,  in  two  volumes,  with  the 
title  of  the  *  Later  Boman  Commonwealth.'  We  had  no  idea 
how  hard  it  is  to  surpass  this  work,  until  we  read  it  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Merivale's,  which  certainly  seems  to  us  immensely 
inferior  to  it.  Not  merely  in  discrimination  of  authority,  and 
consequent  justness  of  view  concerning  men,  motives,  and  aims 
— ^which  is  the  cardinal  point  of  history — but  in  wisdom  of 
reflection,  energy  of  thought,  definiteness  and  consistency  of 
view,  soundness  in  judging  when  to  expand  and  when  to 
contract  the  narrative,  and  power  of  impressing  the  imagina- 
tion— Arnold  is,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  superior.  In 
comparison  with  him,  Mr.  Merivale  is  tame,  weak,  and  dry ; 
nay,  he  seems  often  to  be  trjring  to  say  something  grand  and 
wise,  but  in  vain.  We  pen  this  sentence  with  regret;  for  it  is 
easy  to  a  reviewer  to  make  the  charge.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
diminish  its  force,  if  unjust,  we  will  at  once  illustrate  it  by  the 
very  last  passage  we  were  reading.  It  is  in  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ; 
where,  afVer  narrating  how  Pompeius  was  taken  by  surprise  in 
Italy  by  Cesar's  invasion,  the  author  adds : — 

*  Such  is  the  infatuation  which  seems  generally  to  attend  the  counsels 
of  a  proud  and  dignified  aristocracy  assailed  by  a  revolutionary  leader. 
Wrapped  in  their  own  tranquil  composure,  they  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  contagiousness  of  an  aggressive  and  lawless  spirit.  T^ey  never 
make  due  allmvance  for  the  restlensness  and  excitability  of  troops  who 
have  been  debauched  by  a  long  career  of  plunder  and  power.  They 
calctUate  on  the  mere  instruments  of  a  selfish  leader  being  at  last  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  unequal  share  in  the  combination,  and  on  their 
willingness  to  secure  their  gains  in  turning  against  him.  Rut  the 
genius  of  the  successful  adventurer  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  ascendency 
he  gains  over  his  adherents,  &c.  .  .  .' 

The  attempt  to  generalize  seems  to  us  here  quite  gratuitous, 
and  almost  absurd.  Do  then  *  revolutionary  leaders  '  generally 
succeed  against '  proud  and  dignified  aristocracies  V  The  blind- 
ness of  Pompeius  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  false  information 
which  Appius  Claudius  (who  of  all  men  seemed  likely  to  know 
the  truth),  brought  him  as  to  the  disaflfcction  of  Caesar's  troops ; 
and  partly  by  the  enthusiastic  movement  of  all  Italy  towards 
Pompeius  during  his  sickness.  Was  then  this  blindness  ascrib- 
ablo  to  certain  tendencies  inherent  in  aristocracies  ?  Or  is  it 
true,  that  Sulla,  at  the  head  of  a '  proud  and  dignified  aristocracy/ 
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proved  less  able  to  calculate  the  temper  of  debauched  soldiers 
than  the  *  revolutionary  leader '  Marius  ?  Or  will  Mr.  Merivale 
tell  us,  that  in  that  case  Sulla  was  the  *  revolutionary  leader  V 
Altogether,  the  sentiments  are  out  of  place.  Cato  and  the  Marcelli, 
Lentulus  and  Scipio,  did  not  ^  fail  to  take  account  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  an  aggressive  and  lawless  spirit.*  On  the  contrary, 
Cato  for  eleven  years  back  had  distinctly  seen  the  whole  danger, 
and  spoke  out  his  convictions ;  and  for  three  years  past  the  whole 
senate  had  been  fearfully  alive  to  the  truth ;  but  the  question 
then  was,  how,  without  civil  war,  to  force  Csesar  to  give  up  his 
armies,  which  rested  on  the  ample  basis  of  France,  Lombardy, 
and  lUyricum,  and  needed  no  supplies  from  without.  In  trying 
to  solve  this  impossible  problem,  the  aristocracy  was  exceedingly 
divided  in  opinion,  no  doubt ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  infatuated. 
At  an  earlier  period,  indeed,  it  was  shortsighted  as  to  Caesar's 
ultimate  designs.  That  he  could  be  planning  anything  so  wicked 
as  the  annihilation  of  the  republic,  and  the  setting  himself  up  as 
a  despot  on  its  ruins,  they  utterly  refused  to  believe.  No  Roman 
had  ever  formed  so  impious  and  unnatural  a  scheme.  Neither 
Marius,  nor  Sulla,  nor  Cinna,  nor  Carbo,  dreamed  of  it ;  even 
as  to  Catilina  this  was  not  believed.  Such  usurpers  were  looked 
on  as  passing  hurricanes  to  the  State,  not  as  a  permanent 
destruction  to  it,  leaving  nothing  but  Oriental  despotism.  The 
aristocracy  were  shortsighted  in  not  seeing  what  Caesar's  preetor- 
ship  and  consulship  portended ;  yet  Cassar  in  turn  was  equally 
dull  in  not  discerning  that  life  to  be  held  at  his  mercy  would 
be  unendurable  to  his  own  officers  and  friends ;  who,  when  at 
last  they  comprehended  his  unprecedented  treason  to  every  thing 
that  Roman  hearts  held  dear,  slew  him  in  cold  blood,  and  believed 
their  deed  to  be  eminently  virtuous. 

Perhaps  from  giving  too  absolute  attention  to  Dion's  colour- 
ing, Mr.  Merivale  appears  to  us  to  overdraw  the  unrelieved 
wickedness  of  the  Roman  community.  This  we  will  illustrate 
in  two  important  matters :  as  to  the  judicial  trials,  and  as  to 
foreign  wars. 

Undoubtedly  in  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  juryman  thought  he 
was  at  liberty  to  exercise  (what  we  call)  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  in  all  political  trials.  Just  as  duelling  has  been  in- 
veterately  tolerated  in  our  practical  code,  though  our  theoretic 
code  forbids  it ;  so  at  Rome  and  Athens  appeal  to  the  compassion 
of  a  jury,  by  weeping  relatives  and  other  moving  sights,  was 
obstinately  retained.  But  to  admit  this, — to  admit,  moreover, 
that  powerful  and  wealthy  criminals  generally  escaped,  by  the 
joint  influence  of  skilful  advocacy,  favour,  intimidation,  and  cor- 
ruption, is  7iot  to  admit  that  there  was  no  care  for  justice  at  all. 
Intlccd,  from  a  phenomenon  of  Gate's  life  the  contrary  inference 
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may  be  drawn.  Cato^  we  learn,  was  a  great  puzzle  to  guilty 
men,  when  he  was  on  a  jury ;  for  if  the  accused  retained  Cato  as 
a  juror,  Cato  influenced  the  rest  to  his  condemnation;  but  if  he 
objected  to  Cato's  name,  it  was  regarded  by  the  jury  as  a  proof 
that  he  was  conscious  of  guilt ;  since  Cato  was  notoriously  so 
fair,  that  no  innocent  man  had  anything  to  fear  from  him.  Hence 
the  jury  were  supposed  likely  to  condemn  the  culprit. — This 
certainly  implies,  that  the  jurors  meant  well  on  the  whole,  but 
were  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  cleverness  of  the  advocate,  unless 
they  had  a  vigorous,  clear,  and  impartial  mind,  like  Cato's,  to 
guide  them  through  the  tangle  of  evidence. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Milo  is  detailed  with  great  fulness  and 
accuracy  by  Asconius.  He  was  condemned,  in  a  picked  jury  of 
exemplary  reputation,  by  a  majority  of  38  against  13,  because  it 
was  ascertained  that,  though  Clodius  had  been  the  assailant,  and 
Milo  unprepared,  yet,  after  Clodius  was  severely  wounded,  Milo 
despatched  him,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  now  safely  venture 
upon  it.  Yet  the  Csesarians,  to  throw  odium  on  Pompeius,  pre- 
tended that  it  was  his  overwhelming  power,  not  Milo's  own 
guilt,  which  led  to  the  sentence ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  propagates 
diis  gratuitous  scandal  in  his  second  volume  (p.  49*),  after 
giving  the  other  natural  and  sufficient  narrative  in  his  first. 

In  the  trials  of  Gabinius — whatever  money  was  spent  in 
bribery — there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  verdicts  were  not 
such  as  the  very  best  juries  would  have  given.  He  was  first 
impeached  for  majestaSy  or  treason — an  antiquated  charge, 
which  every  jury  would  have  been  slow  to  affirm.  He  replied, 
that  the  act  which  was  impeached  (viz.,  his  restoration  of  King 
Ftolemy)  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  was  necessary  against 
the  fleet  of  Archelaus  and  the  pirates,  and  justifiable  by  a 
certain  law.  Roman  officers  were  accustomed  to  exercise  so 
large  discretion,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  acquittal  by 
a  narrow  majority.  In  a  second  trial  he  was  accused  of  embezzle- 
ment, and  was  condemned,  with  great  decisiveness  and  by  a 
large  majority,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  Fompcius  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  This  appears,  prima  facicy  to  be 
creditable  to  the  juries.  But  Dion  says,  that  Gabinius's  first 
acquittal  had  exhausted  his  power  of  bribing ;  so,  in  the  second, 

*  '  Pompeius  nereuaded  his  friends  that  the  desertion  of  Milo,  of  ttkate 
popiUarity  with  h\$  party  and  unreserved  devotion  to  them  he  wemjeahmt^  was 
a  necesiiary  sacrifice  to  appearances.'  Then,  in  a  foot-note: — 'I'omneius 
vretendeti  to  believe  that  Milu  had  plotted  against  his  life/ — Ascon.  in  Mil.  67. 
Velleius,  ii.  47 :  '  Milonem  reum  non  mnciH  invidia  facti,  quam  roni|>eii 
damnavit  voluntas.'  This,  however,  in  only  a  party-Kurmise;  and  A^eonius 
does  not  blame  P()m{)eiu8,  but  leaves  tlie  whole  alleged  plot  in  its  umn 
mvMter^'. 
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the  jury  had  no  motive  supplied  to  them  adequate  to  resist  the 
popular  outcry.  Mr.  Merivale  softens  this,  but  still  leaves  the 
juries  in  discredit. 

In  regard  to  warSy  the  Romans  had  a  crooked  and  super- 
stitious, yet  a  deeply-seated,  conscientiousness.  From  the  early 
times  of  the  monarchy,  war  was  proclaimed  with  religious  cere- 
monies by  the  heralds-at-arms,  through  their  mouthpiece,  the 
pater  patratus ;  and  religion  forbade  the  war  unless  there  had 
been  a  valid  provocation.  The  rule  was  often  kept  to  the  letter, 
and  most  treacherously  violated  in  the  substance ;  nevertheless, 
unless  the  Romans  had  a  plausible  pretext,  their  religious  horror 
was  deeply  excited  at  commencing  an  aggressive  war.  Several 
instances  of  this  occur,  which  Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  us  but 
partially  to  understand. 

The  war  of  Gabinius  against  Egypt  was  just  now  alluded  to. 
It  was  undertaken  to  restore  an  oppressive  king,  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  his  subjects — a  quarrel  with  which  the  Romans 
had  no  rightful  concern.  The  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
offended  at  the  first  mention  of  it ;  so  that  when  the  tribune, 
Caius  Cato,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people  some  Sibylline 
versicles  (probably  fabricated  for  the  occasion),  in  which  the 
Romans  were  ordered  to  receive  with  friendship  a  suppliant 
Egyptian  king,  but  not  to  give  him  military  aid,  all  Rome  was 
deeply  agitated— ^nor  did  the  Senate  venture  to  breathe  a  sus- 
picion against  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  utterance.  This 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  vulgar  and  unmeaning  superstition. 
The  people  could  not  have  been  thus  affected,  unless  a  deep  and 
moral  cause  had  pre-existed.  From  wholly  omitting  to  notice 
this,  Mr.  Merivale  gives  a  superficial  and  uninstructive  view  of  the 
entire  transaction,  as  mere  squabbling  for  office  and  empty  folly. 

Again,  the  war  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians  was  every 
way  gratuitous.  No  cause  of  war  existed,  no  war  had  been 
declared ;  yet  it  was  notorious  that  he  was  leaving  Rome  with 
the  fixed  intention  of  engaging  in  it.  Hence  the  deep  and 
bitter  feeling  spread  among  tne  people.  Hence  the  awfiil 
imprecations  on  his  undertaking,  by  the  half-fanatical  tribune 
Ateius.  But  Mr.  Merivale  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  can  see 
nothing  but  political  party  and  mean  personalities. 

Lastly,  the  attack  made  by  Cato  in  the  Senate  upon  Caesar, 
for  his  dreadful  massacre*  of  some  German  tribes,  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Merivale  as  an  *  extravagant  misrepresentation  of  justice,' 

•  Plutarch  (Cato  Utic.  51)  says,  that  'Ccesar  appeared  to  have  destroyed 
300,000  persons  in  time  of  tntccJ  In  Caesar,  22,  he  reckons  the  Germans  as 
400,000,  and  notices  that  Caesar  casts  on  them  the  charge  of  treachery. 
Mr.  Merivale  infers  from  Ceesar^s  narrative  the  truth  of  Caesar'* s  repre- 
scnt<iiion  I 
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and  a  mark  that  Cato  was  *  blinded  by  political  animosity.' 
Canusius  (according  to  Plutarch)  related  that,  *  when  the  Senate 
was  decreeing  feasts  and  sacrifices  for  the  victory,  Cato  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  deliver  up  Cscsar  to  the  barba- 
rians, in  order  to  clear  the  state  from  the  guilt  of  perfidy,  and 
turn  the  curse  upon  the  guilty  person.'  There  is  no  ground 
for  questioning  that  this  was  Cato's  deliberate  judgment ;  and 
so  eminently  fair  a  judge  was  he,  that  in  all  probability  he  was 
right,  and  Ca?sar  had  committed  a  gross  violation  of  received 
national  law.  Why  should  a  historian  regard  no  motive  but 
*  bitterness '  and  *  political  animosity '  as  possible  ?  If  other 
Romans  had  no  conscience,  will  he  not  admit  that  Cato  had  one  ? 
Moreover,  Plutarch  (our  sole  authority  for  this  fact)  despatches 
it  in  the  single  sentence  above  quoted.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Cato  did  more  than  barely  utter  this  opinion;  but  Merivale 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  impression  that  he  made  a  solemn 
eflfort  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

One  who  does  not  rightly  understand  the  view  taken  by  the 
Romans  of  the  liberty  of  advocacy,  cannot  judge  fairly  many  of 
the  characters  in  this  history.  A  future  age  will,  perhaps,  look 
back  with  amazement  on  our  English  morality,  which  supposes 
the  advocacy  of  a  bad  cause  to  be  justified  by  the  acceptance  of 
money.  Such  was  not  the  Roman  view.  A  fee  for  advocacy 
was  essentially  dishonourable  with  all  strict  moralists,  and  was 
forbidden  by  a  well-known  law  (Cincia  Lex  de  Muneribus).  But 
to  gratify  political  hostility  or  political  friendship,  was  with  them 
an  honourable  ground  for  accusing  or  defending,  with  no 
greater  regard  to  the  moral  merits  of  the  case  than  is  felt  by  an 
English  barrister.  To  overlook  this,  and  to  judge  of  Cicero  (for 
instance)  by  the  English  rule  of  morality,  is  unfair.  We  must 
either  judge  him  by  a  Roman  rule,  and  Englishmen  by  the 
English  rule^  or  else  we  must  judge  them  all  by  a  more  severe 
abstract  law;  not  condemn  him  by  our  own  conventionality. 
From  this  point  of  view  Cicero's  defence  of  Gabinius  is  to  be 
regarded.  His  great  fear  was^  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have 
been  won  by  Gabinius's  money.  Considering  what  had  been 
Gabinius's  personal  offences  against  Cicero,  and  Cicero's  public 
affronts  to  him  in  retaliation,  to  compromise  such  an  enmity  for 
money  appeared  an  eternal  disgrace.  But  to  do  this  as  an  act 
of  friendship*  to  Pompeius  (if  he  could  but  obtain  belief  that 
this  was  the  motive),  was  not  disgraceful.  So  as  to  his  defence 
of  Vatinius,  a  man  whom  he  despised  and  disliked.  He  puts  it 
on  the  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Pompeius  earnestly  desired 

*  Merivale  derides  this  motive ;  but  Plutarch  5{H'akit  so  strongly  of  the 
ditficulty  of  refuKing  a  reijuest  to  roii]|>eius,  that  it  is  euMV  to  understand  the 
|H>wer  of  hiH  entreaty  to  so  susceptible  a  mind  as  Cii*ero*s. 
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it;  on  the  other,  that,  since  various  noble  persons  chose  to 
foster  P.  Clodius  to  his  vexation,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
foster  P.  Vatinius  to  their  vexation.  As  to  his  having  praised 
Vatinius,  he  replies  to  Lentulus  (i.  9),  *  Remember  to  what  sort 
of  persons  you  have  sent  praise  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  If, 
indeed,  Cicero  had  defended  Catilinay  it  would  have  been 
abusing  the  Roman  advocate's  license  unendurably ;  but  at  most 
this  was  a  passing  thought,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  letter  is 
genuine*  which  contains  it.  Mr.  Merivale  is  more  favourable  on 
the  whole  to  Cicero  than  to  any  one  else  but  Catilina  and 
Caesar ;  yet,  while  intending  to  be  fair,  he  seems  to  us  often  to 
fail  of  doing  him  justice. 

Peculiarly  does  he  seem  to  have  mistaken  the  nature  of 
Fonteius's  cause,  for  upholding  which  he  vehemently  condemns 
Cicero : — 

'  Fonteius  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  governor,  and 
organized  throughout  the  country  (Narbonne),  a  system  of  tyranny 
which  may  be  sufficiently  appreciatea,  even  from  the  pleadings  of  Cicero 
in  its  defence.  The  orator  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  the  charges  of 
avarice  and  extortion  brought  against  his  client,  otnertvise  than  by  con^ 
temptuously  rejecting  the  credibility  of  any  testimony  of  a  Gaul  agaimit  a 
Roman.  Cicero's  speech  is,  indeed,  a  more  instructive  exposition  of 
the  horrors  of  provincial  suffering  than  any  detail  of  particular  charges 
could  be.  The  contumelious  indifference  which  it  breathes  to  the  rights 
of  a  foreign  subject,  implies  much  more  than  a  consciousness  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  It  shows  how  frightfully  the  mind,  even  of  a 
philosopher,  could  be  warped  by  national  prejudice  and  the  pride  of 
dominion,*  &c. — Vol.  i.  p.  241. 

We  rejoice,  and  sympathize,  in  the  manly  and  humane  spirit 
which  has  dictated  this  invective  ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  is 
rightly  directed  against  Cicero.  Fonteius  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  oppressive,  not  for  his  own  gains  or  passions,  but  soleljr  in 
the  public  service.  The  times  were  hard :  Sertorius  had  driven 
Pompeius  to  winter  in  Gaul :  many  of  the  towns  there  had  pre- 
viously been  in  Sertorius's  interest,  and  had  been  reduced  by 
Pompeius  with  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Gauls  {Gallorum  inter- 

•  The  letter  is,  Ad  Atticum,  i.  2.  But  it  contains  anachronisms.  It  is 
dated  from  the  consulship  of  Ccesar  and  Figulus  (B.C.  64),  though  the  trial 
of  Catiline  was  begun  and  ended  in  the  consulship  of  Torquatus  (B.  c.  65). 
It  ends  by  bidding  Atticus  to  *  be  at  Rome  in  January*  to  aid  in  his  canvass ; 
viz.,  for  the  next  midsummer  election.  This  sounds  unnatural,  if  he  wrote 
in  January,  as  he  must  have  done.  His  mention  of  Catiline  as  his  competitor, 
which  he  could  not  be  until  he  was  acquitted,  is  also  suspicious.  Mr.  Dyer, 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  60,  of  the  *  Classical  Museum,'  rejects  the  whole  letter  as 
spurious. 
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necione) : — Mr.  Merivalc  himself  notices  these  facts.  The 
province,  already  exhausted,  had  to  maintain  a  great  army 
through  the  winter,  and  probably  to  refit  it  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. This  could  not  be  done  without  severe  pressure  on  the 
people,  and  Fonteius,  as  governor,  had  to  give  the  official 
directions.  For  many  arbitrary  and  violent  proceedings  the 
Gauls  accused  him  in  Itome  ;  but  Cicero  and  Fompeius,  and  all 
other  Romans,  felt  it  cruel  to  visit  on  Fonteius  the  injustice  of 
which  Some  had  reaped  the  benefit,  and  which  was  (if  a  crime) 
strictly  a  national  crime.  Accordingly,  all  the  Romans  and 
Roman  colonies  in  the  province  gave  high  praise  to  Fonteius ; 
and  Cicero  asks,  whether  he  can  be  really  guilty,  when  only  Gauh 
accuse  htm,  and  all  Romans  defend  him.  (Ihis  has  been  mis- 
understood by  Mr.  Merivale.)  We  should  compare  the  trial  of 
Fonteius  to  that  of  Warren  Hastings.  A  Gaulish  tribunal  might 
have  justly  condemned  the  former,  an  Indian  tribunal  the  latter : 
but  for  Rome  to  punish  Fonteius,  or  Britain  Warren  Hastings, 
would  have  been  hypocrisy  and  cruelty^  alike  useless  and  absurd. 
As  to  the  remark,  that  Cicero  does  not  try  to  refute  certain 
charges,  the  speech  which  we  have  is  only  a  fragment,  so  that  no 
argument  from  omission  is  valid. 

Cicero's  first  great  enemy,  Catilina,  has  found  an  advocate  in 
Professor  Drumann.  Mr.  Merivale  does  not  go  so  far,  yet  he 
evidently  is  desirous  of  lightening  his  case.  The  argument 
stands  thus.  Cicero  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  he  was  Catilina's 
enemy ;  nor  Sallustius,  for  he  likes  to  rcvUe  the  aristocracy ;  nor 
any  later  writer 8,  for  they  probably  drew  from  these  two  sources: 
hence,  we  have  no  evidence  adequate  to  convince  us  of  facts  so 
startling  as  those  deposed  concerning  Catilina. — But  such  in- 
credulity is  quite  gratuitous.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  Catilina 
organized  a  formidable  army  of  most  desperate  men,  which 
inflicted  immense  slaughter  before  it  could  be  destroyed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  before,  he  was  a 
ruthless  murderer  in  the  times  of  Lucius  Sulla ;  and  that  at  this 
time  he  was  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  reputation.  What  impro- 
bability then  is  there  in  the  plot  ascribed  to  him  ?  We  see  none: 
but  let  us  hear  Mr.  Merivale : — 

'  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  character  of  Sallastiut's  mind,  an 
disclosed  in  his  narrative,  was  totally  deficient  in  any  deep  insight  into 

the  views  and  motives  of  his  contemporaries While  the  stains 

upon  his  own  character  made  him  feel  a  base  pleasure  in  exposing  the 
vices  of  the  times,  and  especially  of  the  class  which  had  declared  him 
unworthy  of  its  countenance,  the  sketch  which  he  has  given  ns  is  it- 
markahle  chiefly  for  its  impotent  display  of  events  without  causes^  the 
worthlcssncss  of  which,  as  a  historical  monument,  is  scarcely  disguised 
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by  the  terseness  of  its  diction,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  imagery.'*  .  .  . 
'  It  is  certainly  a  reasonable  objection  to  the  view  that  Cicero  gives  us 
of  the  imminence  of  a  revolution,  that  he  represents  his  enemy  as  too 
notorious  a  viUain  to  be  really  dangerous  to  any  constituted  yovemrnent.^'^^ 
lb.  p.  87. 

Mr.  Merivale,  nevertheless,  believes  that  the  danger  was 
really  great,  but  that  the  vices  of  Catilina  are  overdrawn. 

If  so,  if  Sallustius  gives  us  no  adequate  causes  of  danger,  how 
does  this  solution  furnish  us  with  new  causes  ?  Whether  Cati- 
lina was  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  vicious,  seems  to  be  politi- 
cally unimportant.  In  unchastity  he  is  not  said  to  have  exceeded 
Caesar  or  Sulla,  or,  perhaps,  even  P.  Clodius.  In  cold-blooded 
cruelty  we  need  not  suppose  him  worse  than  Sulla  or  either  of 
the  Marii,  or  than  Damasippus,  Cinna,  or  Carbo.  In  spending 
money,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  as  open-handed  as  Caesar,  and 
in  bravery  he  was  unsurpassed.  Altogether,  we  find  nothing 
here  to  move  suspicion.  As  to  his  being  '  dangerous  to  a  constu 
tuted  government,'  there  is  fallacy  in  the  vague  epithet  consti- 
tuted. The  existing  government  at  Rome  was  founded  on 
proscription  and  massacre.  The  sons  of  the  proscribed  were 
still  in  exile — their  adherents  and  friends  were  numerous.  The 
men  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  lands  to  make  way  for 
Sulla's  legions,  were  a  large  mass  of  reactionaries;  and  the 
legionaries  themselves,  though  a  large  part  were  now  old  men, 
having  sold  their  farms  and  spent  the  proceeds,  wanted  a  new 
revolution  to  enrich  them.  How  then  can  Mr.  Merivale  say 
that  Sallustius  displays  ^  events  without  causes  ? '  Finally,  it  is 
perfectly  gratuitous  in  him  to  assume,  that  all  the  later  writers 
drew  from  Sallustius  or  Cicero.  They  must  have  had  abundant 
documents  before  them ;  yet,  one  and  all,  they  entirely  agree 
concerning  Catilina,  his  party  and  his  plot.  There  is  no  character 
in  Roman  history  concerning  whom  there  is  a  more  complete 
unanimity.  Nor  can  we  see  anything  in  Sallustius's  position  to 
tempt  him  to  unfairness.  As  a  fierce  partisan  of  Clodius,  and 
an  oflScer  of  Cajsar,  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  led  to 
disparage  Cicero,  and  lighten  the  crimes  of  Catilina ;  especially 
as  Clodius  had  compromised  with  Catilina  after  impeaching  him, 
and  Caesar  gave  abundant  proof  of  sympathy  with  the  Catilina- 
rians.  For  these  reasons,  the  evidence  of  Sallustius  against 
Catilina  seems  to  us  peculiaily  decisive. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  seem  contentious  in  avowing,  that, 
except  perhaps  Q.  Catulus,  there  is  not  a  single  leading  political 

•  It  would  never  occur  to  us  to  ascribe  to  Sallust  *  brilliancy  of  imagery.' 
Mr.  Merivale  afterwards  speaks  of  Sallustius  as  not  rich.  We  had  always 
understood  that  his  celebrated  ^rdens  were  a  proof  of  his  immense  wealtn, 
which,  in  fact,  descended  to  Sallustius,  the  minister  of  Tiberius. 
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personage  whose  portraiture  in  these  volumes  satisfies  us. 
Lucullus  is  too  favourably  painted  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  too 
unfavourably  after  his  return.  While  he  is  in  Asia,  Mr.  Men  vale 
can  see  nothing  in  him  but  an  excellent  financier,  a  humane 
governor,  an  able  general, — sadly  vexed  by  mutinous  troops,  by 
revenue-farmers  balked  of  their  expected  exactions^  and  by  the 
intrigues  of  Pompeiu8*8  party.  One  little  fact  is  omitted— that 
this  Lucullus,  who  would  not  divide  spoil  to  his  army,  though 
he  forced  them  to  winter  in  tents — who  kept  both  the  soldiers 
and  the  revenue-farmers  from  the  wealth  which  they  coveted — 
himself  managed  to  amass  *  a  colossal  fortune.  Here  lay  the 
whole  secret  of  mutiny  and  discontent  in  Asia;  here  lay  the 
strength  of  Pompey's  friends,  when  they  claimed  to  send  him 
out  as  a  successor.  His  pride  of  manner  also  alienated  his 
soldiers.  But  when  Lucullus  had  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  in 
declining  years  and  tired  of  politics ;  his  temper  also  was  mild 
and  amiable.  We  do  not  see  that  he  is  to  be  reproved  for 
'  sloth^'  because  he  chose  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  of  conflict, 
which  every  year  became  ruder  and  fiercer.  Ponds  of  tame  fish 
were  more  harmless  than  modern  game  preserves^  and  splendid 
gardens  not  more  censurable  than  glasshouses  for  tropical  forests. 
Elegant  luxury  is  by  no  means  the  worst  use  of  ill-gotten  wealth. 
The  character  of  M.  Crassus  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Merivale  as  one 
of  pure  avarice  and  coarse  selfishness.  No  reader  would  guess 
that  Crassus  was  exceedingly  afiable  even  to  the  vulgar, — 
generous,  as  well  as  speculatmg  with  money, — a  most  xezaj  and 
eloquent  speaker,  whose  advocacy  was  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Cicero,  and  was  freely  at  the  service  of  all  his  friends  with  the 
least  possible  preparation, — and  that  the  majesty  of  his  person 
and  address  was  very  remarkable.  His  military  talents  were 
proved  in  the  war  against  Spartacus ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  forget 
this,  though,  in  his  old  age — blinded  by  eagerness  to  equal 
Csesar's  warlike  glory,  and  supposing  the  Parthians  to  be  not 
more  formidable  than  the  troops  of  Mithridatcs,  or  Darius  Code- 
manuus — he  led  the  Roman  armies  to  a  miserable  fate.  But 
here  we  must  express  our  great  surprise  that  Mr.  Merivale  should 
speak  of  the  *  prevailing  mediocrity  of  talent  *  in  Crassus's  con* 

*  Mr.  Merivale  sets  the  reader  on  a  wrong  scent,  by  saying  (vol.  i.  p.  61), 
'  Lucullus  is  accused  of  avarice ;  and  it  may  givt  ttmie  colour  to  ths  ckwrpe^ 
that  he  condescended  to  accept  another  anpointment  in  Thrace^  instead  of  rfr- 
tuming  at  once,  and  asserting  his  natural  position  in  Uome.' 

Cicero  feared  to  add  tlie  name,  but  the  commentators  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  his  remark  to  Lucullus  (Pro  Lege  Manilia*  13,  §37)  :  *  How  can  we  rate 
a  general  highly,  in  whose  anny  the  post  of  centurion  is  sold  ?  Can  any  one 
form  noble  schemes  for  the  State,  trAo,  when  he  ha$  received  mont^  out  of  the 
treasury /or  the  terrice  of  the  war^  th'etributee  it  to  the  magietratee  in  order  |i> 
gain  reapjwinttnent  to  his  pnpvinct\  or  deponits  it  at  Rome  to  ^t  the  itttereti  P 
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temporaries.  If  we  had  been  asked,  in  what  period  Rome  con- 
tained the  greatest  constellation  of  various  and  eminent  talent, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  have  fixed  on  this  very  time.  Among 
the  bad,  as  well  as  among  the  better  citizens,  this  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Catilina  and  Clodius,  Curio  and  M.  Antonius,  were 
all  men  of  superior  mental  powers.  The  times,  indeed,  were  such, 
as  to  give  an  immense  premium  to  eloquence  and  decision,  dis- 
cernment of  character,  pliancy,  knowledge  of  law,  of  business, 
and  of  the  constitution,  especially  when  combined  with  military 
experience  and  skill. 

The  portraiture  of  Cato  by  Mr.  Merivale  is  still  more  un- 
favourable, and,  as  we  are  satisfied,  quite  unjust.  We  cannot 
expect  full  agreement  in  these  matters;  but  we  think  that  a 
historian  ought  either  to  confine  himself  to  the  facts,  and  let  them 
speak  for  themselves,  or  else  he  ought  to  justify  his  representa- 
tions. But  Mr.  Merivale  perpetually  colours  the  transactions 
from  having  made  up  his  mind  that  pride,  animosity,  adherence 
to  antique  formality,  pedantry,  elaborate  affectation,  scholastic 
formalism,  &c.,  were  intense  in  Cato.  We  believe  all  of  this  to 
be  a  clear  mistake,  and  that  Cato  was  simply  a  moral  enthusiast. 
No  one  will  learn  from  Mr.  Merivale  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  excellence  of  this  greatest  moral  phenomenon  among  the 
statesmen  of  republican  Rome ;  whose  only  parallel,  perhaps,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  proposed  to 
himself  the  noble  problem  of  carrying  into  public  life  all  the 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  which  in  private  conduct  was 
esteemed  and  approved ;  and  for  doing  this  earnestly,  he  was, 
and  is,  called  pedantic,  untractable,  morose,  and  bitter.  The 
ways  of  the  great  world  were  in  many  respects  reproved  by  each 
man's  conscience ;  yet  no  one  but  Cato  refused  to  bow  in  idolatry 
to  them.  His  first  necessary  offence  to  the  vulgar,  was,  in  re- 
fusing to  put  on  at  an  election  the  fawning  and  false  grimaces, 
which  were  all  to  be  laid  aside  as  soon  as  the  wished-for  appoint- 
ment was  gained.  Cato  did  not  desire  honour  for  himself ;  only 
to  serve  his  country  did  he  seek  for  office  at  all.  He  was  the 
same  man  before  and  after  an  election ;  at  all  times  simple  and 
accessible,  never  fawning  and  unmanly.  He  alone  refused  in 
canvassing  to  get  the  aid  of  a  slave  who  knew  everyone's  name. 
The  Romans  were  unaccustomed  to  all  this,  and  called  it  pride. 
What !  should  others  cringe  to  them,  clasp  them,  perhaps  kiss 
them ;  and  should  Cato  scorn  to  pay  the  same  homage  ?  Did 
not  others  give  them  treats  and  bribes,  and  should  Cato  refuse 
them  such  indulgences  ?  Who  was  this  wise  young  man,  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  model  ? — All  the  aristocracy  felt  that  his  conduct 
was  a  severe  reproof  to  them,  and  he  at  once  gained  universal 
dislike.     Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  was  actually  put  to  the 

VOL.  XXVIII.  p 
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proof,  he  won  over  many  who  had  been  displeased.  As  quaestor, 
he  brought  the  finances  into  excellent  order,  forced  all  the  sub- 
ordinates to  renounce  peculation,  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  state, 
called-in  its  outstanding  claims,  and  exhibited  that  *  the  treasury 
might  be  rich  without  injustice,'  if  the  quaestors  did  their  duty. 
All  credit  and  praise  he  freely  shared  with  his  colleagues,  all 
odium  he  took  on  himself  alone ;  so  that  they  before  long  found 
it  a  great  comfort,  that  they  could  refuse  to  do  dirty  jobs  for 
their  friends,  being  always  able  to  reply  that  '  Cato  would  be 
certain  to  hinder  them.'  His  most  courageous  deed  as  quaestor, 
however,  was,  to  force  all  the  assassins  of  the  proscribed  to 
refund  the  sums  of  12,000  drachmas,  which  Lucius  Sulla  had 
paid  them  for  every  head  they  brought  him.  How  the  money 
was  got  out  of  them,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  it  was  paid, 
is  hard  to  imagine ;  but  this  proceeding  of  Cato  was  so  much 
praised,  that  Caius  Caesar  discerned  that  he  also  might  get 
credit  by  calling  the  assassins  to  justice.  As  juryman,  we  have 
already  alluded  to  Cato's  integrity,  which  was  liable  to  no  bias 
for  or  agaiTist  an  accused  person.  On  no  occasion  would  he  act 
as  accuser  or  defender,  from  any  grounds  but  those  of  moral 
conviction ;  nor  is  there  any  instance,  except  perhaps  *  that  of 
Milo,  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  the  wrong 
side.  He  conducted  his  accusation  of  Muraena  with  sucn 
honourable  simplicity,  as  to  win  ever  after  Mursena's  esteem  and 
confidence.  Nor  was  Cato's  aversion  to  bribery  accompanied 
by  any  thing  morose.  When  he  superintended  the  public 
games  for  one  of  his  friends,  he  made  every  thing  merry  and 
pleasant  to  the  people  at  the  smallest  expense ;  ^ave  pleasure 
and  gained  popularity,  without  violating  his  own  strict  principles. 
The  intense  attachment  which  he  not  only  felt  towards  bis  only 
brother,  but  excited  in  all  his  soldiers  when  he  was  a  military 
tribune,  testifies  to  his  freedom  from  every  thing  petty,  selfish, 
proud,  and  misanthropic. 

Such  a  character  would  be  more  than  human,  if  it  bad  not  its 
defects.  In  boyhood,  he  had  a  premature  gravity,  sadness,  and 
intensity  of  concentration.  While  still  a  very  young  man,  he 
became  priest  of  Apollo,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  deepened 
his  enthusiasm  to  become  a  moral  reformer.  He  immediately 
still  farther  simplified  his  expenditure,  and  used  his  ample 
fortune  upon  every  body  rather  than  himself.  In  travelling,  he 
went  on  toot  himself,  but  allowed  horses  to  his  freedmen  as  well 

*  Cato  was  strongly  favourable  to  Milo,  and  applauded  him  for  the  death 
of  Clodius.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  facts  of  his  death  had  then  been 
established.  It  was  notorious  that  Clodius  had  been  the  agpessor,  and  had 
the  larger  band  of  gladiators ;  and  that  Milo's  band  was  strictly  a  defence  to 
quiet  men,  whom  Clodius  would  have  many  timet  murdered. 
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as  to  his  friends.  His  dress  was  cheap,  and  dull  coloured ;  which 
was  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
great.  Towards  the  deposed  king  of  Egypt,  who  came  to  ask 
his  advice,  he  behaved  with  no  more  ceremony  than  to  any  other 
poor  man.  This  conduct  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  from  our 
point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  (what  Greeks  or  Romans 
would  have  called),  an  Oriental  homage  of  kings;  but  if  we 
would  judge  fairly  of  Cato,  we  ought  to  ask  how  would  an 
Elisha  or  an  Isaiah  have  demeaned  himself  to  a  fugitive  king 
of  Egypt  ?  Yet  Cato  behaved  to  him  with  real  friendship,  and 
gave  him  excellent  advice,  which  the  king  afterwards  much 
regretted  that  he  had  not  followed. 

The  '  defence  of  Clodius's  tribunate  '  ascribed  to  Cato,  is  a 
simple  mistake.  (We  cannot  now  find  a  certain  passage,  in 
which,  we  think,  Mr.  Merivale,  like  others,  has  reproved  this.) 
Cato  was  perfectly  right  in  demanding  that  the  acts  of  a  de  facto 
magistrate  should  not  be  invalidated  by  a  flaw  in  his  appoint- 
ment; otherwise  endless  confusion  and  injustice  would  result. 
Cicero  was  here  carried  into  a  monstrous  extreme  by  personal 
resentment,  and  Cato  rightly  opposed  him.  Cato's  principle  of 
carrying  private  morality  into  public  lifcy  led  him  farther  into 
the  conduct  'which  is  so  sharply  reproved  by  Plutarch — of  re- 
fusing to  wear  the  splendid  robes  of  magistracy  when  he  was 
praetor.  Neither  do  we  commend  this  ;  but  to  call  it  affectation 
and  pride  is  to  mistake  his  whole  character.  As  well  may  this 
be  said  of  George  Fox,  or  of  John  the  Baptist.  Such  eccentri- 
cities were  but  outer  sparklings  from  the  great  life  of  enthusiasm* 
that  burnt  within ;  which  fused  his  commonest  and  smallest 
doings  into  a  homogeneous  result,  and  produced  one  of  the  rarest 
spectacles  in  history — a  public  man  forgetful  of  self,  guided 
solely  by  his  best  perceptions  of  virtue,  and  animated  by  an 
omnipotent  will  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  his  conscience.  To 
develop  such  a  character  as  Cato  to  a  reader  of  Roman  annals, 
would  seem  to  us  far  more  important  than  the  heart-sickening 
conquests  detailed  in  what  Mr.  Merivale  well  calls  the  most  frigid 
of  military  histories — the  Gallic  war  of  Caesar. 

•  Of  such  a  character,  it  is  odd  (and  may  excite  some  mirth)  to  learn,  that 
he  gradually  became  very  fond  of  wine ;  so  that  his  enemies  said,  he  spent 
whole  nights  in  drinking.  Plutarch  acknowledges  the  fact,  but  does  not 
seem  to  admit  that  Cato  was  ever  drunken.  One  may  suspect,  that  his  ex- 
tremely hardy  habits,  constant  exercise,  and  life  in  the  open  air,  with  his 
frequent  immense  exertions  (for  he  would  speak  for  a  whole  day  together, 
ana  encounter  all  the  noise  and  violence  of  a  hired  rabble),  admitted,  and 
almost  required,  an  amount  of  wine,  which  to  others  would  have  caused 
drunkenness.  Such  a  habit  may  also  have  added  to  his  exacerbation  of  manner ; 
yet  there  is  no  mark  that  this  grew  worse  with  age.  He  was  harsh  and  stern 
while  business  was  going  on,  relaxed  and  kind  the  moment  it  was  finished. 

P  2 
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Such  is  the  man  against  whom,  after  his  death,  Csesar  wrote 
his  scurrilous  books  called  Anti-Catones ;  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  accuse  him  of  sifting  the  ashes  of  his  brother  in  hope  of  scrap- 
ing a  little  gold  out  of  them,  and  of  selling  his  wife  Marcia  to 
the  rich  Hortensius  for  the  reversion  of  his  estate !  But  Plutarch 
well  observes,  that  to  accuse  Cato  of  avarice,  was  like  *  calling 
Hercules  a  coward.'  It  did  but  show  the  impotence  of  malig- 
nity in  the  accuser,  who  '  thought  that  his  pen  was  as  irrespon- 
sible as  his  sword.' 

But  we  now  approach  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  our  task, 
which  is,  to  arraign  Mr.  Mcrivale's  calumnious  aspersions  on  the 
great  Pompeius  ;  a  man  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  we  still 
admire  and  love.  And,  first,  we  shall  extract  passages  from  Mr. 
Merivale  against  him,  which,  if  just,  would  justify  all  the  other 
vituperation  of  him : — 

*  Great  as  Pompeius  was,  it  was  a  cardinal  defect  in  bis  cbarmcter, 
that  he  failed  to  keep  his  principal  end  in  view.  .  .  .  llie  consequence 
was,  that  he  failed  to  acquire  any  moral  ascendency  over  his  associates. 
His  virtues  were  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  these  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree.  But  ...  no  man  was  so  constantly  deceived  m  ike 
persons  whom  he  selected  for  his  instruments  :  they  discovered  his  weak- 
nesses, and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  condescension.  The  disiance  which 
he  affected  in  his  intercourse  with  those  about  him,  arose,  perhaps, 
/rom  natural  coldness,  but  more,  perhaps,  from  his  own  distrust  of  hb 
power  over  them.  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  be  disguised  that  this  coldness  and 
reserve  had  been  known  by  their  usual  fruits  (!),  in  an  earfy  career  of 
remorseless  cruelty  and  inveterate  dissimulation.  The  nobles  who  jAtw- 
dered  at  the  idea  of  Pompeius  assuming  the  powers  of  the  dictatorship, 
well  knew  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  proofs 
he  had  given  of  having  imbibed  its  lessons.  He  had  Itched  the  sword  of 
Sulla  :  and  as  with  young  tigers  who  have  once  tasted  blood,  tbcy  couki 
never  be  assured  that  his  thirst  was  sated.  He  fcas  himeeff  another 
Marius  or  Sulla,  no  better,  only  more  disguised.  Under  the  orders  of  the 
dictator,  he  had  shed  the  best  blood  of  Rome,  and  had  been  branded  with 
the  title  of  the  young  hangman.  He  had  put  to  death  a  Carbo,  a  Brutus, 
a  Scipio  jEmilianus  ;  nor  had  he  ever  evinced  any  symptom  of  com^ 
passion  or  clemency.  His  word  was  not  to  be  trusted :  he  was  capable  of 
disowning  his  own  commands,  &c.  .  .  . 

*  From  the  moment  of  his  return,  he  was  casting  his  eyes  around  him 
to  find  creatures  who  might  further  his  ocntlt  ends.  ...  In  these  in* 
trigues  he  was  singularly  unfortunate.  When  he  divorced  his  wifo 
Mucia,  he  had^  perhaps,  already  in  view  the  formation  of  an  advaMta^eoms 
alliance.  He  proposed,  it  was  said,  to  connect  himself  with  the  family 
of  Cato  ;  with  whose  character  and  position  he  must,  if  so,  have  been 
f:trangely  unacquainted.  [!]  The  overture  was  rejected  with  disdain.  In 
Cicero,  indeed,  he  found  a  willing  flatterer,  and  with  him  be  carried  on 
a  long  course  of  dissimulation  and  cajolery,  which  was  transparent  to 
every  one  except  its  object.' — lb,  p.  185. 
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*  Crassus  was  aiming,  like  Pompeius,  ai  the  exasperation  of  the  public 

dissensions Pompeius,  least  of  all  men,  knew  how  to  make  an 

overture  of  reconciliation.     It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  he  was 
dLsposed  to  invite  Ccesar  to  his  counsels* — Ih,  p.  188. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  we  will  quote,  in  contrast,  from 
Arnold's  summary  of  Pompeius's  character : — 

*  The  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were  not  only  those  of  domes- 
tic affliction ;  his  fate  called  forth  a  more  general  and  honourable 
mourning.  No  man  had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen ;  none  had  enjoyed  them  so  largely,  or  preserved 
them  so  long  with  so  little  interruption.  .  .  .  He  entered  upon  public 
life  as  a  distinguished  member  of  an  oppressed  party  which  was  just 
arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation ;  he  saw  his  associates 
plunged  in  rapine  and  massacre,  hut  he  preserved  himself  pure  from  the 
contagion  of  their  crimes,  .  .  .  He  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  their  ascendency,  by  restoring  to  the  commons  of  Rome,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  the  most  important  of  those  privileges  and  liber- 
ties which  they  had  lost  under  the  tyranny  of  their  late  master.  He 
received  the  due  reward  of  his  honest  patriotism,  in  the  unusual 
honours  and  trusts  that  were  conferred  upon  him ;  hut  his  greatness 
could  not  corrupt  his  virtue  :  and  the  boundless  powers  with  which  he 
was  repeatedly  invested,  he  wielded  with  the  highest  ahiliig  and  upright^ 
nets  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  then,  without  any  undue 
attempts  to  prolong  their  duration,  he  honestly  resigned  them.  At  a 
period  of  general  cruelty  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey,  in  his  foreign 
commands,  was  marked  by  its  humanity  and  spotless  integrity.  His 
conquest  of  the  pirates  was  effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
cemented  by  a  merciful  policy ^  which,  instead  of  taking  vengeance  for  the 
past,  accomplished  the  prevention  of  evil  for  the  future.  His  presence 
in  Asia  .  .  .  was  no  less  a  relief  to  the  provinces  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  governors,  than  it  was  their  protection  against  the  arms  of  the 
enemy.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  540. 

Arnold  then  proceeds  to  confess  that  Pompeius's  connexion 
with  Caesar  afterwards  involved  him  in  a  career  of  difficulty, 
mortification,  and  shame;  but  no  sooner  had  he  broken  loose 
from  Cajsar,  than  he  was  again,  by  universal  confession,  the 
natural  and  fit  protector  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

Now  since  Mr.  Merivale,  in  his  Preface,  declares  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  writing  this  history,  if  Arnold  had  lived  to 
extend  his  maturer  work,  we  think  he  was  bound  to  give  to  the 
public  some  explanation  of  this  intensely  opposite  view  of  Pom- 
peius. No  one.,  in  fact,  could  imagine  that  Arnold  and  Merivale 
are  speaking  of  the  same  man. 

We  must  take  the  counts  one  by  one. 

1.  Was  Pompeius  cold-hearted,  false,  and  proud?  Hear 
some  testimony  in  reply : — 
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*  Towards  Pompeius  the  Roman  people  seem  to  have  been  disposed, 
from  the  very  first,  just  as  the  Prometheus  of  ,^chylus  towards  his 
deliverer  Hercules,  when  he  says : — 

**  Though  hateful  is  the  sire,  most  dear  to  me  the  son :  * 

for  neither  did  the  Romans  ever  display  hatred  so  violent  and 
savage  towards  any  commander,  as  towards  Strabo,  the  &ther  of  Pom- 
peius, .  .  .  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  any  other  Roman,  besides 
Pompeius,  ever  receive  from  the  people  tokens  of  affection  so  strong  or 
so  early,  or  which  grew  so  rapidly  with  his  good  fortune,  or  abitUd  with 
him  80  firmly  in  his  reverses.  The  cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  father 
was  his  insatiable  avarice  :  the  causes  of  their  affection  to  the  son 
were  many  ;  his  temperate  life,  his  practice  in  arms,  the  persumaiveneM 
of  his  speech,  the  integrity  of  his  character^  and  his  affabHiiy  to  every 
man  who  came  in  his  way  ;  so  that  there  was  no  man  from  whom  omoihiar 
could  ask  a  favour  with  so  little  pain,  and  no  man  whose  requests  amUhmr 
would  more  willingly  labour  to  satisfy,  For^  in  addUion  to  his  other 
endearing  qualities,  Pompeius  could  give  without  seeming  to  oomfwr  m 
favour,  and  he  could  receive  with  dignity.' — Plutarch^  Pomp,  1. 

Mr.Merivalc  is  fond  of  calling  Pompcy  ^a  crafty  dissembler*  (a 
phrase  justly  applied  by  Appian  to  Csesar),  but  it  may  rather  be 
believed  that  too  great  impiUsiveness  was  his  natural  character. 
This  was  first  shown  in  his  canvassing  for  Lepidos  against  the 
judgment  of  Sulla;  and  more  pleasingly  in  his  canyass  for 
Crassus : — 

*  Crassus,  though  the  richest  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  public  life, 
and  the  most  powerful  speaker  and  the  greatest  man,  and  though  he 
thought  himself  above  Pompeius  and  every  body  else,  did  not  venture 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  till  he  had  applied  to  Pom- 
peius. Pompeius,  indeed,  was  well  pleased  with  this ;  as  he  had  long 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  same  service  atid  friendly  act  to 
Crassus.  Accordingly,  he  readily  accepted  the  advances  of  Crassus, 
and  in  his  address  to  the  people  he  declared  that  he  should  be  as  grate^ 
fill  to  them  for  his  colleague,  as  for  the  cofisulship.     However,  when 

they  were  elected  consuls,  they  differed  about  every  thing^  and  came  into 
collision  :  in  the  Senate,  Crassus  had  more  weight,  but  among  the  people 
the  influence  of  Pompeius  was  great.' — Plutarch,  Pomp.  22. 

This  little  story  gives,  in  brief,  the  cause  of  Fompeius*8  failure 
in  civil  life.  He  was  too  generous  and  impulsive^  and  thus  got 
entangled  into  positions  from  which  there  was  no  honourable 
retreat.  After  his  fatal  coalition  with  so  cool-headed  and  long- 
scheming  a  man  as  Caesar,  lie  lost  his  independence,  and  was 
driven  into  the  greatest  act  of  meanness  he  ever  committed — ^tbe 
surrender  of  Cicero  to  his  enemy  Clodius. 

It  appears,  however,  to  us,  to  be  contrary  to  all  evidence  and 
all  probability,  that  Mr.  Merivide  represents  Pompeius  as  full  of 
spite  against  Cicero  when  he  returned  from  Asia,  and  calls 
P.  (y*lodius    the    upstart    crrature   of    Pomimus.     The   proud 
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patrician  would  probably  have  said,  that  he  was  Pompeius*8 
patron  ;  and  so  Plutarch  regarded  it.  We  do  not  find  any 
evidence  oflTered  to  us,  that  Ponipeius  ever  planned  to  use 
Clodius  as  his  tool :  but  Caesar  did ;  and  this  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Merivale*8  error,  in  saying  that  Pompeius  was  '  constandy 
deceived  in  his  instruments  ;'  t.^.,  he  chooses  to  regard  P.  Clodius 
as  an  instrument  of  Pompeius,  and  then  censures  Pompeius  for 
selecting  his  creature  so  ill. 
2.  Was  Pompeius  cruel  ? 

*  Now,  as  to  those  enemies  of  Sulla  who  were  of  the  greatest  note 
and  were  openly  taken,  Pompeius  of  necessity  punished  them ;  but 
OB  to  the  resty  he  allowed  as  many  as  he  could  to  escape  detection,  and  he 
even  aided  some  in  getting  away.  Pompeius  had  determined  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  which  had  sided  with  the  enemy;  but 
Sthenis,  the  popular  leader,  told  Pompeius  that  he  would  not  do  right 
if  he  let  the  guilty  man  escape  and  punish  the  innocent  ones.  On 
Pompey  asking  who  ''  the  guilty  man  *'  was,  Sthenis  replied,  it  was 
himself;  for  he  had  persuaded  those  citizens  who  were  his  friends,  and 
forced  those  who  were  his  enemies.  Pompeius  admiring  the  hold 
speech  and  spirit  of  the  many  pardmied  him  first,  and  then  all  the  rest. 
Hearing  that  his  soldiers  were  committing  excesses  on  the  march,  he 
put  a  seal  on  their  swords,  and  he  who  broke  the  seal  was  punished.* — 
Ih.  p.  10. 

'  As  Pompeius  treated  mercifully  some  of  the  piratical  crews,  .... 
the  rest,  entertaining  good  hopes,  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other  officers,  and  coming  to  Pompeius,  they  put  themselves  into 
his  hands  with  their  children  and  wives.  But  he  spared  all ;  and  it 
was  chiefly  through  their  assistance  that  he  tracked  out  and  caught 
those  who  still  lurked  in  concealment,  as  being  conscious  that  they  had 
committed  unpardonable  crimes. 

'  .  .  .  The  war  was  ended  ...  in  no  more  than  three  months. 
Pompeius  received  by  surrender  many  ships,  and  among  them  ninety 
with  brazen  beaks.  The  pirates,  who  amounted  to  more  than  20,000, 
he  never  thought  of  putting  to  death ;  but  .  .  .  Ae  determined  to  transfer 
them  to  the  londfrom  the  sea,  and  to  let  them  taste  a  quiet  life,  &c.  .  .  . 
To  the  greater  part  he  gave,  as  their  residence,  Dyme,  in  Achaia,  which 
was  then  without  inhabitants,  and  had  much  good  land. 

'  Crete  was  a  second  source  of  pirates,  and  next  to  Cilicia ;  and 
Metellus^  having  caught  many  of  them  in  the  island,  took  them  prisoners, 
and  put  them  to  death.  Those  who  still  survived,  and  were  blockaded, 
sent  a  suppliant  message,  and  invited  Pompeius  to  the  island,  as  being 
a  part  of  his  government.  Pompeius  accepted  the  invitation,  and  wrote 
to  Metellus  to  forbid  his  continuing  the  war,  &c.' — Ih.  27 — 29. 

It  was  because  of  his  ^  mild  and  gentle  disposition^  that 
Tigranes  surrendered  freely  to  him  ;  and  by  reason  of  Pompeius's 
own  *  virtue  and  mildness,'  the  provinces  patiently  endured 
various  extortions  from  unworthy  subordinates  (Plut.  Pomp.  39). 

But  what  is  to  be  said  to  Mr.  Merivale's   formidable  proof  of 
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Pompey's  cruelty,  that  *  he  had  shed  the  best  blood  of  Rome  .  .  . 
a  Carbo,  a  Brutus,  a  Scipio  -Smilianus  V  We  reply — all  these 
men  met  their  death  most  justly.  Carbo  is  described  by  Plu- 
tarch as  a  ^  still  more  furious  tyrant  than  Cinna '  (Pomp.  6),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  bore  a  full  responsibiUty  in  the 
Marian  massacre  of  b.  c.  87.  Pompeius  abhorred  him  for  his 
crimes,  and  had  him  put  to  death  as  a  thing  of  course,  when  he 
had  made  him  a  prisoner  of  war. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  persons,  the  circumstances  of 
the  insurrection  of  ^milius  Lepidus  need  to  be  considered. 
M.  ^milius  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla,  who  began  to  talk  boldly  of 
reaction.  Pompeius  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  him,  that  he 
canvassed  for  him,  to  Sulla's  great  disgust,  and  obtained  his 
election  to  the  consulate.  When  we  consider  that  the  very  first 
act  of  Pompeius,  as  soon  as  he  stepped  into  civil  power,  was  to 
repeal  some  of  the  aristocratic  laws  of  Sulla,  and  conciliate  the 
depressed  faction,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  judging  that 
^milius  had  won  Pompeius's  support,  by  promising  that  he 
would  soften  the  harshest  of  Sulla's  enactments,  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  state.  Instead  of  this,  he  plunged  into  a  frnatical 
extreme,  used  the  powers  of  his  office  to  bring  about  a  new 
convulsion,  and  in  the  next  year  broke  out  into  actual  civil  war. 
Never  was  there  a  more  causeless  and  more  treacherous  insur- 
rection. If  jErailius  and  all  his  partisans  had  been  slaughtered 
in  mass,  no  one  could  have  wondered.  He  himself,  however, 
died  of  vexation  (it  is  said) ;  his  lieutenant,  Brutus,  was  put  to 
death  by  Pompeius ;  and  likewise  (if  Mr.  Merivale  is  correct), 
Scipio  jEmilianus,  the  son  of  Lepidus.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  authority  this  rests :  Orosius  states  barelv  that  he  was 
'  caught  and  slain.'  He  had,  as  his  father,  fought  in  this  most 
guilty  war ;  and  his  execution  (if  by  the  general's  order)  implied 
no  cruelty  in  Pompeius.  Indeed,  the  great  mildness  of  this  victory 
is  universally  remarked  upon.  So  dangerous  and  exasperating 
an  attempt  was  atoned  for  by  two  or  three  lives.  For  the  death  of 
Brutus  indeed,  who  had  surrendered,  Plutarch  blames  Pompeius ; 
but  he  seems  to  suspect  that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  army.  The 
probability  is,  that  Brutus  did  surrender,  in  appearance  volun- 
tarily ;  but  that  Pompeius,  afterwards  discovering  that  he  had 
known  his  men  were  about  to  betray  him,  did  not  think  this 
compulsory  surrender  entitled  him  to  mercy.  Concerning  the 
son  of  Lepidus,  there  is  no  breath  of  disapprobation  agaiut»t 
Pompeius  in  Plutarch ;  who  clearly  thinks  the  soU  ground  of 
mercy  to  Brutus  lay  in  his  surrender  having  been  toluntary. 

Such  is  the  *  remorseless  cruelty'  of  this  *  young  hangman,* 
who  had  '  licked  the  sword  of  Sulla.'  It  fills  us  with  shame  and 
indignation  to  write  such  words  concerning  the  noble  Pompeius. 
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As  to  •  the  dread  of  the  aristocracy,  lest  Pompeius  should  become 
dictator,'  Mr.  Merivale  totally  misinterprets  it.  They  dreaded 
lest  a»if  one  al  all  should  become  dictator  ;  but  least  of  all,  lest 
Fompey :  nay,  Bibulug,  who  had  long  been  Pompey'a  dogged 
opponent,  volunteered  to  propose,  that,  since  a  temporary  des- 
potism was  necessary,  the  Senate  should  mitke  him  '  sole  consul,' 
in  order  that  they  might  become  '  slaves  to  the  best  man  atnong 
them.'  His  motion,  to  the  general  surprise,  was  seconded  by 
Cato.     (Plut.  Pomp.  54.) 

But  oh !  how  gricTonsly  does  Mr,  Merivale  suppress  or  ex- 
plain away  all  the  moral  excellences  of  Pompeiua  !  This  great 
man  was  as  chaste  and  tender  a  husband,  as  Caesar  was  noto- 
rioQBly  unchaste :  and  Mr.  Merivale  attributes  it  to  the  coldness 
of  his  nature .'     Coldness  !  the  courtezan  Flora  would  have  told 

B  another  tale  (Plut,  Pomp.  18).  Such  was  Pompeiua'a  fear  of 
jft  his  power  was  uncontrolled,  that  he  assumed  an 
I  etiffiiess,  which  was  thought  unkind,  towards  the 
jeaulifiil  widow  of  fiis  favourite  frccdman  Demctrin?;. 
1  Asia,  towards  the  illustrious  beauties  in  the  h:uTm  of  Mithri- 
dates,  he  behaved  as  a  brother  anxious  for  their  honour,  and  sent 
them  all  back  to  theii  kinsfolk.  Yet,  in  his  absence  from  Rome, 
'  his  wife  Mucia  had  been  seduced.  "While  Pompeius  was  at  a 
distance,  he  treated  the  report  with  contempt ;  but  when  he  had 
come  to  Italy,  and  had  examined  the  charge  more  deliberately,  as 
it  seems,  he  sent  her  notice  of  divorce  ;  though  neither  then  nor 
afterwards  did  he  say  why  he  had  put  her  away.'  (Plut.  Pomp. 
42.) — Cicero  announcing  the  fact  to  his  friend  Atticus,  says; 
'  The  divorce  of  Stucia  is  exccedhiij/i/  npprored  of  ;^  which  shows 
that  her  guilt  was  notorious.  It  was  the  fi.xcd  opinion  (says 
Suetonius,  Caisar,  50),  that  Ca;sar  was  her  paramour ;  and  we  do 
not  know  why  Mr.  Merivale  should  disdain  to  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  when  in  vague,  but  strong  terms  he  allows,  but  pal- 
liates, Caisar's  heartless  dissoluteness.  A\'e  howevei'  do  complain 
that  he  libels  Pompeius  in  this  matter,  by  suggesiing  that  he 
divorced  a  blameless  wile  In  order  to  sfreiujthen  hhnxelf  htj  a  hiyh 
aiU'ince  t  and  was  so  stupid,  as  to  oHcnd  two  great  families  by 
divorcing  Mucia — sister  of  a  Mctcllus,  and  daughter  of  a  Sca;- 
vola — in  order  to  effect  an  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Cato ! 
The  refusal  of  his  overtures  by  Cato  was  an  act  of  self-denial 
most  lamentable  to  Konic,  No  event  could  have  been  iiappicr 
than  such  an  alliance,  wjiich  Pompeius  was  induced  to  desire 
from  his  warm  admiration  of  Cato,  Put  Cato  saw  in  it  only  a 
=nare  to  his  virtue,  and  drove  Pompeius  to  seek  ihc  palionage  of 
Ciesar  and  Clodius,  in  order  to  get  his  nets  in  Asia  confinncil. 

But  wc  were  proceeding  to  say,  that  Pompeius,  now  in  middle 
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life>  attracted  the  enthusiastic  love  of  two  very  young  wives  in 
succession  ;  fii'st,  of  Julia^  the  daughter  of  Csesar,  and^  after  her 
death,  of  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  youn^  Publius  Crassus.  His 
devoted  attachment  to  them  both  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a 
fault  by  the  Romans  ;  and  this  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Merivale 
calls  cold-hearted,  and  too  cold  in  temperament  to  have  been 
unchaste ! 

But  his  total  freedom  from  avarice,  his  '  sanctity,'  and  his 
great  forbearance  in  the  provinces,  are  not  to  be  omitted. 
Space  forces  us  to  be  satisfied  with  one  splendid  enlogium 
from  Cicero  :— 

*•  Who  knows  not  what  calamity  our  armies  carry  everywhere  with 
them,  by  reason  of  the  avarice  of  the  commanders }  More  cities  of 
our  enemies  are  not  destroyed  by  the  weapons  of  our  troops,  than  states 
of  our  allies  by  their  wintering.  Do  we  wonder  that  Pompeius  so 
excels  all  other  men,  when  his  legions,  passing  through  Asia,  left  no 
trace  of  mischief  on  any  peaceable  person  }  In  their  winter  quarters, 
not  only  is  no  one  cofnpelied^  hu4  no  one^  who  even  teUhea  it^  is  aUowed  to 
incur  expenses /or  his  soldiers.  The  swiftness  of  his  career  is  not  due  to 
new  winds  or  miraculous  oars ;  but  it  is  because  no  avarice  can  bait 
him,  no  intrigue  can  seduce  him,  no  pleasure  can  divert  him.  While 
others  carry  off  by  violence  the  beautiful  statutes  and  pictures  of 
Greece,  Pompeius  refuses  to  set  his  eyes  on  them.  Men  therefore 
in  those  parts  look  on  him  as  one  sent  down  from  heaven,  and  at 
length  believe  that  there  once  did  exist  self-restraint  in  Roman  generals. 
His  Jidelity  to  his  engagements  is  accounted  sacred  by  enemies  of  every 
nation ;  and  his  humanity  is  such,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  com- 
batants  more  fear  his  valour,  or  the  conquered  more  love  his  mildness.* — 
Pro  Lege  Manilia,  sec.  38,  8fc. 

All  this  would  have  been  a  bitter  satire  if  Mr.  Merivale's 
account  of  Pompeius's  character  were  not  totally  and  diame- 
trically false. 

It  is  sickening  to  read  Mr.  Merivale's  perpetual  tale  of  Pom- 
peius's jealousy,  dissimulation,  intrigue,  cratt,  desire  to  embroil 
affairs,  unscrupulousness,  yet  irresolution  in  seizing  power,  with 
his  gratuitous  comparisons  of  him  to  Sulla.  We  allow  and 
deplore  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  union  tcith  Ctesar 
he  acted  foolishly  and  basely  ;  basely  towards  Cicero,  foolishly 
towards  others.  ])ut  neither  is  this  union  rightly  explained  by 
Mr.  Merivale.  W^hcn  Pompeius  was  returning  from  the  Mithn- 
datic  war,  the  report  of  Catilina's  formidable  plot  made  him 
desire  to  be  employed  on  the  side  of  the  state  to  suppress  this 
new  danger ;  and  ne  sent  Mctellus  Nepos  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
promote  this  end.  'rhere  was  nothing  reprehensible  in  this. 
MetcUus,   however,    acted    with    extreme   violence,    and    was 
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thwarted  ouly  by  equal  violence  on  the  pait  of  Cato  and  another 
Iribone.  But  Pompeiue,  on  learning  thai  Catilina  was  alain,  and 
the  war  finished,  behaved  with  such  admirable  moderation  and 
fidelity,  that  (as  Mr.  Merivale  admitfi),8uch  men  as  LucuUus,  Hor- 
tensiua,  Bibultis,  and  their  whole  party,  only  despised  him  for  it ; 
and  hence  his  misfortunes.  He  could  not  get  his  acts  confirmed, 
or  his  soldiers  revrarded  ;  and  until  the  former  object  was  attained, 
min  impended  over  him.  Thus  he  was  against  his  will  forced 
into  dishonourable  alUaaces. 

When  Pompeius  had  broken  loose  from  CEesar,  his  conduct 
was  not  indeed  such  as  Cato  could  applaud,  but  neither  docs  it 
seem  to  deserve  tlie  censure  bestowed  upon  it.  He  exerted 
himself  vigorously  to  put  down  violence  in  Rome.  He  disarmed 
the  gladiatorial  bands,  by  which  his  life,  as  that  of  Cicero  and  of 
many  others,  had  been  often  threatened.  He  held  the  public 
tiials,  and  passed  many  useful  laws.  He  is  derided,  indeed,  as 
the  '  breaker  of  his  own  laws,'  because  he  tried  to  shelter  his 
father-jn-law  Scipjo  and  liis  friend  Planrn?  ;  a  wcaknosF^  of  which 
every  man  in  Rome  except  Cato  would  Jiave  been  equally  guilty. 
As  to  the  exception  in  his  own  favour,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  Spain  for  five  years,  we  entirely  justify  it. 
Fompeius  Magnus  was  an  exceptive  man.  He,  and  only  he, 
had  laid  down  supreme  power  voluntarily,  when  the  temptation 
to  keep  it  would  have  been  irresistible  to  meaner  souls.  The 
conduct  of  Cffisar  showed  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  state — 
Pompeius  was  notoriously  ?iot  dangerous.  To  this  infinite  chasm 
between  the  two  men,  Mr.  Merivale  is  ulterly  blind,  and  repeats 
as  truth  the  parrot-cry  of  Cfcsnr,  that  the  whole  question  lay 
between  Pompeius  anil  him.  Nay,  but  between  the  state  and 
Casar.  While  Pompeius  retained  oflice,  the  state  could  always 
rally  to  one  who  had  been  proved,  and  iiiiiiht  he  trusted.  If  he 
had'  not  exempted  himself  from  his  own'  law,  the  ^tate  would 
have  had  no  chance  ;igain»t  CiEsar',->  armies.  And,  it:  faet,  the 
fault  of  I'ompeius  was  tlie  very  opposite — that  he  was  foo  shto 
to  arm  against  lliis  fatal  danger. 

It  makes  us  indignant  when  Mr.  Jlerivalc  so  often  contrasts 
Pompeius  unfavourably  to  .Sulla  or  to  Cicsar,  in  his  shrinking 
from  large  aiul  decisive  measutes — in  his  want  of  comprehen- 
siveness of  viewi  aud  vigour  in  execution.  What  else  does,  or 
can,  this  mean,  (hau  that  Pompeius  did  not  choose  to  overthrow 
the  liberties  of  his  country  under  pretence  of  reform  ;  and  knew 
that  no  evil  in  detail  was  so  gieat  as  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions,  out  of  which  all  the  eminence  of  Rome  had  sprung  ? 
JUcanse  he  would  not  become  an  un™crupulous  and  audacious 
usurper,  lie  is  taunted  with  not  knowing  the  u«e  of  power,  and 
not  daring  to  execute  his  hid.len  designs.      HiU  he  had  „»  hidden 
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designs.     He  desired  to  serve  his  country^  publicly  and  honour- 
ably, not  to  subvert  it. 

Pompeius  the  Great^  on  whom  the  last  hopes  of  Roman  freedom 
turned,  perhaps  could  not  have  materially  benefited  the  empire,  if 
he  had  been  victorious.  We  murmur  not  against  Providence  for 
his  fall ;  nevertheless  we  honour  and  mourn  over  his  virtues^  as 
far  beyond  those  of  any  other  general  of  antiquity,  celebrated  so 
early  in  life,  and  so  long  eminently  prosperous. 


Art.  VIII. — Three  Essays  :  The  Reunion  and  Recognition  of  Christians 
in  the  Life  to  come —  The  right  Love  of  Creatures  and  of  the  CreaUnr-^ 
Christian  Conversation,  By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  *  Thoughts 
on  Private  Devotion,'  &c.     London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

We  welcome  this  little  volume  with  pleasure,  as  a  return  of  the 
respected  author  to  themes  more  congenial  to  his  powers  than 
those  which  have  lately  occupied  his  pen.  His  '  Christian  Con- 
solations,' and  '  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,'  have  long  been 
highly  and  deservedly  valued,  by  a  large  class  of  refined  and 
sensitive  minds.  For  ministering  to  such  a  class  of  minds^  Mr. 
Shcppard's  peculiar  cast  of  thought  and  expression  give  him 
remarkable  fitness.  A  rougher  and  more  masculine  energy 
would  shock,  a  more  theological  and  doctrinal  presentation  of 
truth  would  repel  them;  more  philosophical  and  wider  gene- 
ralizations would  leave  them  unaffected ;  but  the  appeals,  pointed 
and  direct,  yet  always  winning  and  persuasive,  the  illustrations, 
always  elegant,  and  often  forcible,  with  which  his  writings 
abound,  lay  hold  of  and  detain  them.  Our  religious  literature 
has  no  better  example  of  the  force  of  gentleness.  We  remember 
to  have  heard  his  productions  described  as  those  of  a  female 
Foster.  There  is,  indeed,  much  similarity  in  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  his  thoughts  to  those  of  his  illustrious  friend. 
The  rough  marled  strength  of  the  one  is,  however,  in  the  other 
supplanted  by  an  almost  feminine  grace  and  delicacy.  The  one 
grapples  with  and  holds  you  as  m  the  grasp  of  a  giant ;  the 
other  detains  you  as  surely,  but  it  is  by  the  gentle  hand  and  loving 
touch  of  woman.  The  one  is  the  grip  of  Ajax,  the  other  the 
embrace  of  Andromache  ;  and  many,  as  Hector,  struggle  in  the 
former  but  yield  to  the  latter.  It  has  been,  therefore,  with 
regret  that  we  have  seen  the  author's  later  efforts,  we  will  not 
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gay  wasted,  but  at  least  unprofitably  directed,  to  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions and  uncongenial  tbcmcs ;  and  it  is  witji  equal  satis- 
faction that  we  welcome  his  return  to  subjects  which  he  is  eo 
admirably  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss. 

The  first  and  longest  of  these  essays  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tioo  of  '  the  reunion  and  recognition  of  Christians  in  the  life  to 
come  ;'  a  subject  of  profound  and  universal  interest,  yet  one 
which  has  received  little  attention  in  our  literature.  Except  a 
volumo  by  Mr,  Mustou,  we  know  of  nothing  specially  directed 
to  an  investigation  of  this  question ;  and  there  can  be  no  stronger 

Cofof  the  interest  felt  in  this  inquiry,  tlian  the  fact,  that  a 
k  diluted  to  the  utmost  degree  of  feebleness,  spun  out  to  the 
farthest  extent  of  attenuation,  as  is  Mr,  Muston's,  should  have 
w)ne  through  four  or  five  editions.  Nor  is  this  interest  unnatural. 
How  eagerly  is  every  scrap  of  information  concerning  the  various 
districts  of  colonization  caught  up  and  devoured  by  those  whose 
relatives  and  friends  hare  emigrated,  and  especi^y  if  the  in- 
q\iir<.T  he  in  the  prospect  of  speedily  following.'  llieir  (xample. 
and  rejoining  them  in  their  new  home.  Minulifc  which  would 
otherwise  be  disregarded  as  too  trivial  for  a  moment's  thought, 
are  anxiously  inquired  into  and  remembered.  And  should  a 
suspicion  be  breathed  that  our  former  friends,  in  their  present 
prosperity,  have  forgotten  us,  and  wiil  greet  us  on  our  arrival 
with  no  welcome,  nor  even  recognise  our  once  Aimiliar  faces, 
with  what  anxiety  and  solicitude  should  we  inquire  into  the 
grounds  for  such  a  notion!  llow  changed  would  our  feelings 
be  toward  that  land,  which  lud  the  power  thus  to  alter  them, 
until  the  suspicion  had  been  removed,  and  the  aspei^sion  cleared 
away  !  Mlio  has  not  lost  a  friend  .'  To  whom  is  not  that '  land 
that  is  very  far  off'  an  object  of  profoundest  interest,  seeing  that 
the  friends  he  once  loved  on  earth  now  ducll  there  ?  A\']io  doirs 
not  hope  '  to  see  that  land '  himself,  and  tli^it  on  his  tomb,  as  on 
Albert  Durer's,  '  cmigravit '  shall  be  inscribed  !  To  cacli  one, 
then,  every  inquiry  into  its  modes  of  life  and  eujoyment  must 
be  a  pleasing  theme.  How  much  more  interesting  when  the 
sti-picion  is  breathed  that  our  former  friends  have  forgotten  us — 
will  fail  to  recognise  and  welcome  us!  Tlio  decision  of  this 
question  seems  necessary  to  our  full  enjoyment  of  the  consola- 
tions which  even  the  assurance  of  immortality  can  imparl.  It 
i^  something  to  know  that  our  departed  friends  still  live,  and 
are  still  happy.  But  this  belief  can  do  little  to  console,  if  we 
regard  them  as  dead  to  us,  and  lost  for  ever.  How  cheerless 
comparatively  would  be  the  prospect  of  our  own  decease,  and 
the  hopes  of  our  own  immortality,  if  we  expect  to  enter  the 
hravenly  country  as  utter  straugejs,  and  to  spend  eternity  in 
loneliness  and  isolation  !     AViih^  what  dillVrent  feelings  should 
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unwilling  to  grant,  that  he  will  not  do  for  his  cliildren  that 
which  their  brethren  ailer  the  flesh  have  striven  to  secure.  Thia 
is  surely  little  better  than  atheism  and  idolatry  strangely  coni' 
biued,  for  it  is  to  deny  to  God  that  supremacy  in  all  moral  per- 
fections which  alone  entitles  him  to  our  adoration,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  elevate  mortals  to  the  vacant  shrine,  It  is  hero- 
worship,  such  as  no  race  of  idolaters  ever  yet  practised.  They 
revered  in  the  hero  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity  ;  this  is  to  aet  the 
Christian  hero  above  God  himself. 

The  very  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this,  and  indeed  of 
all  arguments  from  the  perfections  of  God,  is,  the  existence  of 
nornJ  evil.  The  presence  of  this  difficulty  in  acknowledged,  and 
putiaily  met,  by  our  author  ;  but  we  thiuk  he  scarcely  admita 
iU  full  force,  norquite  succeeds  in  disposing  of  it.  His  reply  is, 
that  for  aught  we  know,  the  permission  of  moral  evil  may  be 
.  BMBPtinl  in  a  scheme  of  true  optimism  ;  partial  evil  may  work 
'  eat  aniversal  good.  A  denier  of  future  hfe  might,  however, 
urso  in  roplv,  tlint  jiivl  n«  wfll  mav  the  cxlinction  of  llie  Immnn 
im[  in  (kalli  b.^  essential  to  the  ends  of  universal  benevolence  ; 
the  negation  of  partial  good  being  as  neccS'Sary  as  the  permission 
of  partial  evil.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  to  deny  the 
reality  of  a  future  life,  is  not  only  lo  throw  an  additional  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  true  theism,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  to 
!  deprive  us  of  the  only  means  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty  already 
I  existing.  If  immortal  life  be  admitted,  'then  infinite  room  is 
left  for  the  rectification  of  all  evils,  and  the  working  out  of  an 
incomparable  overplus  of  goodness  and  felicity  ;  but  the  denial  of 
a  future  life  annihilates  tliis,'  It  thus  aggravates  the  difficulty 
of  the  existing  evil,  and  brings  in  the  additionnl  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  the  perpetuation  and  perfection  of 
present  good. 

AVhatcvcr  value,  however,  this  discussion  may  possess,  wo 
submit  that  it  is  out  of  place  here,  unconnected  as' it  is  with  the 
main  subject.  The  essay  would  be  improved  by  its  excision, 
aod  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  expanded  into  an  independent 
argument.  We  would  suggest,  as  a  very  suitable  and  important 
Jtibslitution  for  it,  a  prelimiiiarv  chapter,  inquiring  where  ihe 
burden  of  proof  lies  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  On  whom 
does  the  onus  rest— -on  the  asscrtors  or  the  denicrs  of  recogni- 
tion ?  It  appears  to  us  very  manifestly  to  rest  upon  those  who 
denv,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  disproof  we  arc  bound  to  hold  the 
affirmative.  The  continuance  of  personal  identity  in  the  next 
bfe  is-of  coarse  admitted  by  all.  The  future  life  is  but  an  ex- 
Eension,  a  prolongation,  of  the  present.  Immortality  is  but  the 
projection  of  my  present  being  into  clernity.  The  probability 
then    is,    that    I    shall    caiTy   into    eternity    the    capabilities    of 
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recognition  which  I  possess  here.  The  opposite  theory  involves 
the  mutilation  of  mind — ^the  destrnction  of  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant faculties.  For  the  fact  of  this  mutilation  and  destruction, 
we  demand  proof.  In  the  admitted  fact  of  personal  identity, 
there  is  aprtmd  facte  case  made  out  in  favour  of  recognition. 
It  devolves,  then,  not  upon  those  who  maintain  to  prove,  but 
upon  those  who  deny  to  disprove.  In  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  disproof,  we  have  warrant  in  admitting  the  doctrine 
as  true. 

This  primd  facie  case  is  immensely  stren^hened  if  we 
remember  what  identity  involves.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  continuity  and  identity  of  conscious  existence  where 
there  is  utter  oblivion  of  the  past.  Without  going  the  length 
of  some  metaphysicians,  in  affirming  that  memory  and  identity 
arc  but  different  phases  of  the  same  fact,  yet  surely  the  latter 
must  involve  the  former.  Identity  must  include  a  continued 
consciousness  of  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  must  include  memory. 
We  shall,  then,  assuredly  carry  with  us  into  the  future  re- 
miniscences of  the  present ;  ana  when  we  reflect  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  present  spiritual  existence  is  connected  with  oar 
friends  and  associates,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  remember  us,  and  we  must  remember  them. 

If  this  needs  further  proof,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  of  moral 
government.  All  who  admit  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  admit 
that  the  present  and  the  future  bear  to  one  another  the  rclation- 
sliip  of  probation  and  retribution ;  so  that  our  condition  there 
will  be  but  the  development  of  our  condition  here.  Now  it  is 
difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  conceive  how  there  can  be 
retribution  where  there  is  oblivion — how  the  present  can  be 
rewarded  or  punished  unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  remembered 
— how  eternity  can  be  developed  from  time  unless  lime  be 
remembered  in  ctcTnity.  And  this  proof  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion when  we  reflect  that  in  God's  government  retribution  is 
chiefly  made  by  grateful  or  remorseful  remembrances.  There 
must  then  be  self-recognition,  and  the  clear,  full  remembrance 
of  the  events  of  this  life.  This  being  so,  we  say  that  it  devolvee 
upon  the  denier  of  recognition  to  explain  and  prove  the  non- 
recognition  of  otiiers ;  and  to  adduce  evidence  that  so  extnor- 
dinary  and  unprecedented  an  act  in  the  Divine  government  thaU 
take  place,  as  the  obliteration  of  one  class  of  reminiscences  and 
the  perpetuation  of  others.  Until  this  be  done  or  attempted, 
we  maintain  that  the  direct  argument  in  proof  is  logically 
needless. 

To  this  direct  argument  we  now  turn.  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  the 
first  place,  directs  attention  to  the  presumptive  evidence  in  support 
of  this  opinion  furnished  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  heathen 
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world.  He  furnishes  a  most  imporUmt  and  valuable  indoction  of 
paaxngcs,  drawn  from  all  quailcra  ;  and  eIiows  that  the  belief  of 
reunion  and  recognition  has  been  as  widely  diffused,  and  as 
Srmly  held,as  the  belief  of  a  future  life  itself.  Orators,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  alike  testify  to  this  conviction.  The  whole 
GcJd  of  classical  antiquity  is  ranged  over  in  proof  of  their  hopes 
of  *an  auspicious  day,  when,  escaping  from  the  mob  and  rabble 
of  earth,  Uiey  shall  join  the  banquet  and  council  of  departed 
frirnde  and  heavenly  spirits."  ITie  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and 
Persians,  are  shown  to  coincide  in  tbeae  buliefa ;  and,  descending 
Btili  in  the  social  scale,  the  mythologies  and  funereal  rites  of  the 
rudest  barbarians  are  adduced  to  prove  that  they  too  indulge  the 
«Mne  cheering  conviction.  The  induction  of  evidence  proves 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  moral  truth  which  more  nearly  fulfils 
Uje  conditions  requisite  to  give  it  the  authority  of  '  universal 
consent,'  '  that  it  be  held  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.' 
'Una  in  re  consensio,  omnium  gentium,  lex  natura;  putanda  est-' 
(Cic.  1  Tusc.  Ques.) 

To  T.\iU  sutci^riU'  the  scriplur.d  Lii;,"iiiHiit.  V,' r  rtgrtt  tliul 
want  of  space  forbids  our  quoting  any  of  the  passages  adduced 
by  Mr.  Shcppard,  with  his  comments  upon  them.  AVe  call 
altcntion,  however,  to  the  exquisite  precision  with  which  he 
sometimes  gives  a  new  rendering  of  a  passage,  indicative  of  fine 
scholarship  and  intimate  acquaintance  witli  New  Testament 
idioms.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  his  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  chapter  : — 

'  It  has  been  thus,  I  think,  ampl)-  evinced  from  the  Christian  Scrip- 
ture—Ist.  that  our  Saviour' .s  purpose  was  to  form  a  society  ;  2iully, 
thii  he  oriKinatcd  with  and  between  them  (lie  mo.-t  real  of  relations  ; 
3riily,  that  tlic  intimacy  of  it  is  described  Ijy  llie  very  strongest  com- 
parisons wc  can  imagine ;  -Ithiy,  that  the  local  asscmbliiiR  of  this  wliolo 
ooticty  at  his  coming  is  clearly  promised ;  and,  5thly,  not  less  so  their 
everlasting  abode  with  cncji  other  and  with  him.  We  have  seen, 
Cthlj.  that  the  references  to  these  subjects  in  the  Old  TL^stiiment, 
iiowever  sli;;ht  and  brief,  are  yet  in  agreement  with  llie  pro-^pcets  MJiith 
a  later  revelation  opens.  It  has  hecii  shown,  "ihly.  tliat  not  only  is  a 
Kciprocal  symji.illiy  of  love  and  joy  between  Chrisliuns  in  tliis  life 
botli  rcccrdtJ  and  strongly  enjoined  in  the  Xcw 'i'e^iiiment.  lint  also 
the  expectation  of  this  same  happv  synipiithv  in  tlie  liti;  ti>  ciniie  :  and, 
Sthly,  that  the  renewal  of  especial  ■■cuninmnidn."  by  some  Jnyful  an.l 
eialted  modification  of  that  commenioralive  social  rite  which  iiur  Ke- 
deemer  instituted,  appears  to  he  matter  of  promise.' — I'p.  60,  (i  I. 

The  redeemed  in  heaven  are  thus  seen  to  form  a  community 
of  individuals  who  had  been  intimately  associated  dorin-  the 
most  critical  portion  of  their   history — tlie  term  of  their  proha- 
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tion  ;  and  who,  during  that  period,  had  influenced  one  another's 
spiritual  interests  by  mutual  action  and  reaction.  Those  in- 
fluences are  vividly  and  gratefully  remembered  by  each  indivi- 
dual in  the  community,  and  form  the  great  theme  of  devotion, 
in  a  world  where  devotion  is  the  great  business  of  existi^nce. 
Now,  is  it  credible  or  conceivable  that,  with  this  intimate 
communion  and  individual  remembrance,  there  should  be  no 
recognition  ?  Shall  we  bury  these  grateful  reminiscences 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  communicate  them  to  none  of  our  as- 
sociates ?  Remembering  the  friend  or  pastor  whose  words 
decided  our  religious  character,  is  it  possible  that  we  should  be 
distinctly  conscious  that  he  is  near  us,  and  yet  no  recognition 
take  place  ?  Would  not  such  a  restriction  limit  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  and  be  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  union  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  exist  there  ?  We  ask  yet  further,  Is  it  credi- 
ble that  an  eternity  of  communion  should  pass  away  without 
recognition  ?  Even  supposing  that  at  first  our  friends  should  be 
lost  in  the  indistinguishable  throng  of  that  'great  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number ;'  yet  still  that  number  will  be  less 
than  infinite,  and  the  duration  of  intercourse  will  be  infinite. 
We  shall  have  eternity  in  which  to  range.  And  who  shall  say 
that  in  the  discoveries  and  developments  of  that  eternity,  we 
shall  not  find  ourselves  bound,  by  hidden  and  mysterious  ties,  to 
every  member  of  that  redeemed  family— each  indebted  to  alU 
and  all  to  each — no  individual  isolated  and  unconnected,  but  all 
united  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  mutual  gratitude  and  obligation  ; 
to  use  the  magnificent  language  of  Milton, '  progressing  tnrough 
the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  in- 
separable hands,  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever.' 

Various  other  arguments  and  illustrations  may  be  urged,  at 
which,  however,  we  can  only  glance.  Illustrious  men  are  con- 
stantly alluded  to — ^Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses  and 
Elias,  and  the  Twelve  Apostles — as  forming  part  of  that  society, 
and  as  adding,  by  their  presence,  to  its  happiness.  'To  sit 
down  with  them,'  is  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  entering 
heaven.  But  this  surely  implies  that  they  shall  be  known  and 
recognised. 

Again,  the  transactions  of  the  judgment  and  the  publicity  of 
its  proceedings  intimate  the  same  trutii.  The  individual  and  all 
his  acts  are  to  be  brought  prominently  and  publicly  forward. 
The  kind  word  and  deed,  the  cup  of  cold  water,  the  prison  visit, 
the  sympathetic  tear,  rendered  to  the  disciple,  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  honoured  by  the  judge.  And  must  not  the  disciple 
who  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  charity,  recognise  tlie 
benefactor  too?  This  surely  implies  recognition  on  the  very 
widest  and  grandest  scale. 
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Again,  the  fact  of  angelic  ministry  must  involve  in  it  rccogni' 
tion.  There  is  joy  in  heaven  among  the  angels  over  the 
sinner  as  he  relents  and  turns  to  God.  He  at  once  becomes 
an, object  of  their  solicttoua  care  and  ministry  ;  they  attend  him 
throaeUout  his  course,  and  have  '  charge  coQCerning  him  lest  he 
dash  his  foot  against  a  stone.'  Surely  their  interest  in  him  does 
not  cpajje  at  the  very  moment  their  labours  are  crowned  with 
anccess.  If  they  rejoice  when  he  repents,  they  can  scarcely  bo 
silent  when  they  escort  him  to  glory  ;  they  can  hardly  '  minister 
to  biro  an  entrance  among  the  saints  in  light,'  and  then  at  once 
and  for  ever  dismiss  him  from  tbeir  thoughts. 

Bat  what,  we  hasten  to  ask,  are  the  reasons  which  excite 
incredulity  as  to  a  doctrine  so  accordant  with  reason  and  revela- 
tion !  Evidence  crowds  in  upon  us  from  all  sides,  in  proof  that 
the  aflections  of  earth  will  he  consummated  and  perpetuated  in 
hearen.  What  counter-evidence  is  there?  As  far  as  we  arc 
awnre.  there  is  no  single  passage  in  the  word  of  God  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  the  elightest  degree  discordant  with  it. 
There  is  no  fact  of  our  experience  or  consciousness  inconsistent 
with  it — all  are  in  its  favour,  Tlie  only  objection  which  has  any 
weight,  is,  '  that  the  anxious  and  fruitless  search  for  friends,  who 
have  come  short  of  heaven,  or  the  dreadful  information  as  to 
their  absence,  which  may  preclude  that  search,  could  not  but  be 
a  fearful  subtraction  from  the  happiness  of  loving  and  tender 
spirits.' 

Now  in  the  first  place,  this  objection  throughout  is  mere 
assumption  and  conjecture.  Neither  premises  nor  conclusion 
have  the  slightest  show  of  proof,  and,  therefore,  can  be  of  no 
force  when  brought  against  direct  and  absolute  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  taken  lor  granted,  that  the  sorrowful  remembrance 
of  the  Io!t  depends  upon  the  joyful  recognition  of  the  saved. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  grief  of  conscious  separation 
would  so  far  outucigh  the  joy  of  recognition,  and  eternal 
reunion,  as  to  render  entire  oblivion  preferable.  It  is  yet 
further  taken  for  granted,  that  there  will  be  no  means  taken 
to  meet  the  case,  and  to  mitigate  the  sorrow,  of  finding  that 
some  whom  we  loved  arc  lost,  other  than  the  very  clumsy  and 
improbable  one  of  keeping  us  in  universal  ignorance  as  lo 
those  who  arc  saved.  Such  unproved  conjectures  cannot  Kureiy 
be  admitted  as  sufficient  warrant  for  discrediting  a  doctrine, 
l>roved  by  strong  and  direct  testimony. 

In  the  second  place,  we  reply,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ruin 
of  the  finally  impenitent,  and  the  sorrow  consc(]uent  on  that 
knowledge, do  not  depend  on  the  fact  of  recognition.  The  publicity 
of  the   final  judgment,  to  which  we  have   already   alluded,  an- 
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ticipates  the  objection.     There  is  no  fact  connected  with 
judgment  more  clearly,  repeatedly,  and  emphatically  asser 
than  this.     The  very  design  of  its  being  held  at  all  is,  th; 
may  be  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all ;  so  that  the  faithful  shal 
openly  accepted,  and  the  faithless  as  openly  rejected      We  s 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  dreaded  fact  then,  indepcndc: 
of  the  discoveries   of  the  heavenly  reunion   and   recognit 
Besides  which,  we  know  the  principles  on  which  the  final  sl\s 
will  be  given,  and  we  know,  or  fear,  that  the  persons  in  ques 
'  have  not  the  Son,'  and  therefore  *  cannot  see  life,  but  the  wi 
of  God  abideth  on  them.'     This  conviction   will  remain 
affected  by  recognition.     What,  then,  should  we  gain  by  i 
versal  ignorance,  but  universal  suspense  and  solicitude  ?  It  wc 
but  involve  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  all.      U^e  site 
want  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  with  absolute  certainty ,  . 
any  whom  we  had  loved  were  saved  ;  we  should  lose  the  deh] 
ful  surprise  of  meeting  many  of  whom  we  had  little  hope  ; 
should  be  left  in  the  certainty,  or  the  suspense  worse  than 
tainty,  as  to  those  who  had  lived  without  God  in  the  world. 

In  the  third  place,  it  will  be   admitted  that  God,  and 
Saviour,  as  well  as   '  ministering  angels,'  distinctly  realize 
fact  that  some  are  lost.     It  will  be  admitted,  too,  that  their  1 
for  them  is  at  least  equal  to  ours,  however  intense  that  may 
It  will  be  admitted  yet  farther,  that  their  knowledge  of  this 
is  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  the  bliss  of  Him  who  is  esj 
tial  love ;  or  with  his  joy,  whose  *  love  was  stronger  than  dea 
nor  are  the  songs  of  angels  less  rapturous  because  they  arc 
agents  in  inflicting  the  Divine  judgments.     Why  then  she 
our  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  represented  as  incompatible  > 
our  proper  bliss  ? 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  maintain  that  this  objection  is  W( 
than  futile.  It  casts  a  most  serious  suspicion  on  the  Di) 
government.  It  assumes  that  God,  to  keep  his  purified 
perfected  creatures  in  peace  and  joy,  must  keep  them  in  \^ 
ranee.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Channing,  *  This  objec 
is  worse  than  superficial.  It  is  a  reproach  to  heaven  and  to 
good.  It  supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that  world  is  foun 
in  ignorance ;  that  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  v 
were  he  to  open  his  eyes  to  what  exists  around  him,  wouli 
filled  with  horror.  It  makes  heaven  an  elysium,  whose  inh 
tants  perpetuate  their  joy  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  nar 
bounds,  and  hiding  themselves  from  the  pains  of  their  fell 
creatures.  .  .  .  Jjut  me  add  that  the  objection  casts  a  rcprc 
on  God.  It  supposes  that  there  are  regions  of  his  govcrnn 
which  must  be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen,  would  blight 
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|l\)piDcss  of  the  virtuous.  But  this  cannot  be  true.  There  are 
Id  ftuch  regions,  no  eccret  pkces  which  tliese  pure  spirits  must 
*  It  pcnctraic.     There  is  impiety  in  the  thought.' 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  to  be  reconciled 
-ilh  the  conviction  that  those  whom  we  have  loved  have  come 
abort  of  it,  we  reply,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  we 
havlA  be  iible  to  explain  this.  In  '  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  we  cannot  expect  a  solution  of  every  diffi- 
jcuhy.  The  following  snggestions,  however,  may  suffice  for  the 
ffi'sent. 

To  the  purified  and  perfected  spirit,  the  character  of  sin  will 
•ppear  in  its  true  loathsomeness,  and  that  of  God  in  its  true 
Mci-Ucncy.  The  human  mind  being  brought  into  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  mind,  will  see  all  things  as  God  sees 
limn,  will  love  all  that  he  loves,  hate  all  that  he  hates.  This, 
whikt  it  enhances  and  intensifies  the  love  felt  for  the  fellow-heirs 
rf'f^ory,  honour,  and  immortality,'  will,  at  the  same  time, 
^':''tr.iy  nil  sticb  fcclini;*  toward  the  finally  impoiiitcrif.  I.ove  to 
ljiiiiiu-:s  and  Viod  btiiig  the  supreme  principle  of  tbf  perfect 
spirit,  will  forbid  its  longer  loving  those,  whose  rcbelHou  and 
ingratitude  bad  at  once  despised  the  law  and  spurned  the  grace 
of  the  ci'cr-blesscd  God.  Whatever  the  God  of  justice  and  love 
inSicIs,  the  godlike  spirit  will  approve.  This  is  not  mere  con- 
jecture— its  truth  is  proved  by  the  acclamations  everywhere 
iiscribed  to  the  righteous  witnesses  of  'the  righteous  judgments 
of  God.'  They  echo  his  sentenuc  wilb  a  deep  and  awful,  yet 
unfaltering  An'icn.  In  the  spirits  of  tlie  redeemed,  as  in  the 
litdcctiier  himself,  indignaliou  will  tLike  the  place  of  love  toward 
iIju  fiunlly  impenitent.'  Synijiathy  with  the  cause  of  God  will 
prevent  sympathy  fur  those  who  obstinately  oppose  it. 

Here  we  must  close,  reluctantly  omitting  any  reference  to  the 
sptculations  of  the  second,  or  the  wisi'  suggestions  of  the  third 
osjay.  \\'e  can  onlv  eovdiiilly  neonuncnd  the  volume  to  our 
readers,  as  abounding  with  vahiablc  thuuglits  on  various  points, 
but  little  touched  on  in  our  religious  literature. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Stanlejf*9  MotwHy 
June  \1th,  1850. 

2.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr,  RoebucJCs  Motion^  June 
24th,  25th,  27th,  and  2Sth,  1850. 

3.  Correspondence  presented  to  Parliament  respecting  the  British 
Demands  upon  the  Greek  Government,  and  respecting  the  Islands  of 
Cervi  and  Sapienza,  February — June,  1850. 

From  the  departure  of  Captain-general  Agamemnon  with  his 
thousand  ships,  down  to  the  recent  time  when  Admiral  Parker 
and  his  fifteen  men  of  war  entered  the  Grecian  waters^  myth  and 
history  have  shown  how  fruitful  are  small  events  of  large  results. 
The  desolated  households  of  the  monarch  MenelauB,  and  the 
merchant  Pacifico,  have  alike  conduced  to  strife.  The  abduction 
of  the  Dame  Helen  lost  Troy  and  gave  the  world  an  Iliad ;  the 
plunder  of  the  household  goods  of  the  Jew  Don,  with  some 
other  offences  against  good  morals,  have  lost  us,  it  is  said,  our 
preeminence  amongst  the  nations,  and,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  given  us  a  very  exciting  and  important  parliamentary 
debate.  The  sun  of  England  has  set  never  to  rise  again,  say  the 
disappointed  opponents  of  the  English  government ;  while  their 
joyful  advocates,  with  much  zeal,  reply  that  the  son  of  nations 
shines  more  brightly  than  ever,  as  the  light  of  progress  and 
liberty.  Following  the  classic  rule,  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  in 
a  review  of  the  late  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  to  seek  truth  midway  between  the  party-bate  of  opposition, 
and  the  party-zeal  displayed  in  defence  of  the  ministerial  policy, 
Grecian  and  general. 

In  the  outset,  it  may  be  truthfully  assumed  that  the  general 
principles  in  opposition  were  Freedom  and  Despotism;  the 
practical  issue  this — is  England  to  lend  the  moral  might  of 
her  sympathy  to  the  struggling  nationalities  of  Europe,  or  is 
she  to  sink  into  a  pliant  neutrality  to  the  unholy  alliance  of  kings 
and  oligarchies  for  the  subjection  of  all  who  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  freemen  ?  Some  subsidiary  questions  of  self-interest  and  (n 
party  and  place  were  directly  involved  in  the  decision,  but  this 
must  be  taken  as  the  grand,  or,  according  to  legal  phrase,  as  the 
material  issue. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  narrower 
issue,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  political  tactics,  was 
certainly  a  course  opposed  to  political  truth-seeking,  and  not 
creditable  to  the  justice  of  a  body  in  its  strange  anomaly  of  func- 
tions;  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land.     I^ru  Stanley, 
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u  the  advocate  of  absolutism,  charged  the  Governmeut  with 
eDflangering  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with  other 
powers,  by  the  enforcement  of  our  claims  against  Greece.  The 
iaconsi»tcncy  of  his  resolution  in  the  express  recognition  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  protection,  and  the  censure  of  the  measures  in 
discharge  of  that  duty,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  examination 
of  the  facts  of  tlie  case.  Lord  Stanley's  party,  with  a  fair-dealing, 
in  this  instance,  peculiar  to  the  conduct  of  justice  by  hereditary 
rigbt,  led  by  the  Tory  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs,  travelled 
beyond  the  record  of  indictment  into  every  topic  which  could 
prejudice  the  question  in  dispute.  The  house,  by  a  majority  of 
37,  decided  against  the  Greek  policy,  and  without  the  possibility 
ofqaotion,  against  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  cflect  of  that  vote  on  the  position  of  ministers  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  few  words.  It  needed  not  the  precedents  cited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  were  not  strictly  in  point,  to  show  the 
constitutional  right  of  ministers  to  retain  olSce.  That  was  to  be 
ik'tcrniinc'd  liy  an  apiical  to  tlit^  coiiKlilutiun.  As  wc  have  not  in 
rect'nt  times  iicard  il  asserted  that  tlie  horcditaiv  logisliituis  of 
.  England  and  the  commonalty  of  England  arc  identical,*  we 
may  leave  the  question  as  it  is.  But  as  the  A\'hig  I'rcmier  has 
got  some  political  credit  from  his  opposition  to  the  absolutism  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  some  of  his  more  liberal  defenders 
have  even  hailed  him  as  the  democratic  minister  of  England, 
it  may  be  well  to  remind  too  credulous  Liberals  of  the  magnitude 
flf  the  stake,  as  a  moving  cause.  We  have  little  faith  in  the 
abstract  liberalism  of  the  noble  lord.  He  has  been,  throujjhout 
'to greater  part  of  his  public  career,  the  Liberal  of  circunislances  ; 
Md  there  arc  too  many  contingencies,  possible  and  probable,  to 
Iwprovidedfor, before  wo  can  honestly  aijiLe  in  elevating  tlic  hero 
of  finality  to  the  championsliip  of  EnHli''h  democracy.  Time 
Iries  all  men  and  things  ;  and  if  there  had  ahviiys  botn  less 
credulity  in  the  Kcform  party,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
aposlasies  in  high  places  from  tlie  cause  of  liberalism. 

The  issue  was  enlarged  in  the  House  of  ConDnons  to  u  declara- 
tion that  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  rc;iulated,  have  been  siieh  as 
were  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dij^uity  of  tliis 
country  ;  .-ind  in  limes  of  unexampled  diihculty  to  preserve  peace 
l^twcen  England  and  the  various  nations  of  tliu  world.  To 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  distinct  questions  ol  in- 
ternational policy,  much  confused  in  the  debate.     Tlic  greater, 

_  •  Mr.  Disraeli's  disqiusiunii  on  tlir  |niivly  ^ivi^^lntralii;  ,-(impnsili"ii   ril'  Hit- 

10  this  exitni. 
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doubtless,  includes  the  less ;  but,  as  it  is  possible  to  approve  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  Greek  claims  without  concurring  in  the 
whole  foreign  policy,  and  for  an  honest,  consistent  man,  to  ex- 
press general  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  whole  without 
agreeing  in  every  specific  act,  it  is  important  to  note  a  distinc- 
tion of  which  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  takes  no 
notice,  and  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  by  implication.  This, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  an  indication  of  the  dimculty  of  laying 
down  abstract  rules  of  action,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every 
circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  a  nation.  The  two  principles  and 
questions  are  these : — 1.  The  right  of  England  to  interfere  with 
another  country  for  the  protection  of  her  subjects,  in  reference 
to  some  specific  act  or  acts  ?  2.  Her  right  to  interfere  with  the 
aflfairs  of  other  nations,  on  general  questions  of  national  policy, 
not  specifically  affecting  her  own  subjects  ?  The  first,  which  may 
be  shortly  termed  the  question  of  protection  or  non-protection 
to  British  subjects,  depends  on  a  quasi  positive  law.  The  second, 
the  question  of  interference  or  non-interference  in  foreign  affairs, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  unfixed  usage,  which  depends  on  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  an  age,  on  the  state  of  international  good 
feeling,  and  much  on  temporary  circumstances,  involving  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  humanity  and  barbarism,  or  it  may 
be  peace  and  war  ;  for  one  or  other  of  these  must  often  justify 
an  exception  to  the  largest  recognition  of  the  policy  of  non- 
interference. To  determine  the  right  of  our  Government  to 
seek  reparation  from  the  Greek  Government,  by  an  armed  force, 
for  injuries  committed  on  British  subjects,  we  must  inquire  what 
are  the  provisions  of  international  custom,  the  nature  of  our 
demands,  the  justice  of  these  demands,  and  the  necessity  for 
interference  by  force. 

We  use  the  term  international  custom  advisedly,  in  preference 
to  the  common  phrases — *  international  law,'  '  the  law  of  nations,' 
and  '  public  law.'  There  is  not,  and  under  the  existing  relations 
of  nations,  there  can  be  no  positive  law ;  because,  as  there  is 
no  earthly  authority  superior  to  that  of  a  state,  there  can  be  no 
power  to  enact  a  law  which  shall  be  binding  on  others  than 
the  subjects  of  that  state.  Professor  Kent,  the  learned  American 
Commentator,  without  touching  on  this  primary  difficulty,  notices 
others  of  hardly  less  conse<]utncc ;  observing  that,  as  nations 
have  no  common  civil  tribunal  to  resort  to  for  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  this  law,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  ascertain, 
to  the  satibfuction  of  the  parties  concerned,  its  precise  injunc- 
tions and  i-xtt'nt  ;  and  a  still  greater  difiiculty  is,  the  want  of 
adi'(jaate    pacific    nuans  to   secure   obedience    to  its    dictates.* 

•    1.  ('oiiiiiu'ntaiii-'^,  -. 
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Hence  the  existing  occasion  of  war,  described  by  Lord  Bacon  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  trials  of  right.  An  international  law 
could  only  proceed  from  a  congress  or  confederacy  of  nations, 
an  event  which  may  be  possible  when  Christianity  becomes  a 
living  fiujt,  when  the  people  learn  that  the  world  was  given 
for  men,  and  not  for  kings  and  aristocracies  and  classes,  and 
discovering  their  latent  strength,  know  how  to  use  it  rightly. 
As  nations  are  now  relatively  constituted,  they  must  seek  guid- 
ance from  the  acknowledged  rules  of  reason  and  morality. 
Vattel  has  asserted  the  binding  force  of  the  law  of  nature,  in 
enjoining  nations  to  act  with  justice,  good  faith,  and  benevolence 
towards  each  other,  which  he  terms  the  '  necessary  law  of 
nations ;  ^  but  admitting  the  moral  obligation  on  nations,  as 
on  individuals,  the  same  objection  applies,  of  the  want  of  a 
superior  power  to  make  the  moral  obligation  a  positive  law, 
which  can  be  enforced  by  authority.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  rival  theories  of  the  origin  of  inter- 
national custom,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  consequences 
which  some  have  drawn,  that  governments  are  not  so  strictly 
bound  by  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  as  they  are  in  the  management  of  their  own  local  con- 
cerns. But,  while  we  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment,  we  cannot 
see  that  the  argument  removes  the  marked  distinction  between 
a  moral  and  a  legal  obligation  ;  for  the  infringement  of  the  one, 
men  are  answerable  only  at  the  great  judgment  seat ;  for  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  human  punishment.  Nations,  like  the 
refined  society  of  communities,  have  in  time  established  certain 
conventional  customs,  which  are  only  legally  binding  so  long  as 
they  are  recognised  by  all.  It  might  seem  useless  to  insist  so 
strongly  on  a  distinction  so  obvious,  were  it  not  that  legislators, 
from  that  remarkable  ignorance,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  first 
principles  of  right  and  of  the  canons  of  truth-seeking,  so 
essential  to  all  sound  legislation,  have  founded  lofty  argumen- 
tation on  the  assumption,  that  there  is  a  fixed  immutable  code 
of  international  law.  In  the  late  debate,  a  rhetorical  flourish 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  produced  some  amusing  gladiator- 
ship.  *  Civis  Romanus  sum,'  said  the  eloquent  minister,  refer- 
ring to  the  haughty  boast  of  the  Roman,  and  immediately 
honourable  members  got  to  fisty-cufls  on  the  knotty  point.  *  You 
are  wrong  in  history  and  law,'  cries  the  astute  representative  of 
Oxford  ;  *  it  came  from  imperial  Rome,  when  all  the  world  was 
in  slavery.'  *  No,'  answers  the  learned  Solicitor-General,  '  the 
principle  is  as  old  as  the  young  and  healthy  age  of  the  Republic' 
Without  doubt,  the  principle    of   protection   to   wandering 

*  Prelim,  see.  7. 
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citizens  was  a  Roman  sentiment  at  a  very  early  period ;  but 
that  fact  does  not  prove  the  establishment  of  a  common  custom 
of  nations.  Antiquity  is  almost  silent  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  law  of  nations.  By  the  morality  of  antiquity,  the 
foreigner  was  regarded  as  a  natural  born  enemy.  Piracy,  if 
committed  by  a  Greek  on  a  barbarian,  was  esteemed  an  act  of  Tir- 
tue— death  or  perpetual  slavery  was  the  hopeless  doom  of  the 
captive  of  war.  There  is  a  trace  of  an  international  custom 
designed  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  ancient  warfare  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  but  the  rule  of  action  was  applicable 
only  to  contests  between  the  Grecian  states.  The  Bomans,  in 
theory,  had  better  notions ;  yet  although  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  soundest  trums  of  public  moralitv  were  taught 
by  Cicero,  history  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  mjustice  which 
prevailed  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  states.  With  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a  more 
enlightened  sense  of  right  and  justice  prevailed  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  gave  birth  in  time  to  the  conventional 
code,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  law  of  nations. 

It  being  thus  clearly  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  public 
law  more  binding  than  the  mere  dictum  of  Grotius  or  Vattcl,  or 
any  other  jurist,  when  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality, 
let  us  see  what  light  the  conventional  customs  of  nations  have 
thrown  on  the  question.  Have  they  prescribed  a  specific  course 
of  action  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  one 
state  residing  in  the  territory  of  another?  Is  that  course  of 
action  consonant  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  light  of  reason,  the  only  existing 
test  of  validity  and  obligation  ? 

The  rule  of  custom  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  rather  than  in  any  specific  rule  laid  down  by  the  jurists. 
It  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  when  foreigners  are  admitted 
into  a  state  upon  free  and  liberal  terms,  the  public  faith  becomes 
pledged  for  their  protection.  Protection  is  the  logical  oon* 
sequence  of  admission.  To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the 
public  tribunals  of  justice  should  be  open  to  all,  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  the  general  obligm* 
tion  of  protection  incumbent  on  the  foreign  state.  But  the  parent 
state,  too,  has  a  protective  duty  to  perform  towards  its  sons.  As 
the  protection  of  law  is  a  right  appertaining  to  citizenship,  under 
the  social  compact ;  and  as  the  rights,  obligations,  and  duties  of 
citizenship  are  neither  lost  nor  loosened  by  temporary  removal 
from  the  territory  of  that  state ;  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that 
the  general  protection  of  the  state  should  still  attend  the 
wandering  citizen.  Up  to  this  point,  tlirre  is  at  least  moral 
obligation  of  protection  incumbent  on  both  states.     It  may  bo 
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objected  that  there  is  no  abstract  right  to  protection  from  the 
foreign  state — that  residence  there  is  a  voluntary  act,  and 
that  by  that  act  the  person  voluntarily  undertakes  all  the  risk 
and  consequences  of  the  act;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
that  the  parent  state  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of  protection. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  moral  law  is  obligatory  only  on 
particular  nations,  the  objection  fails^for  the  duty  of  protection 
IS  clearly  within  the  moral  law.  Let  us  test  the  question  on 
grounds  of  common  expediency  and  necessity.  As  commercial 
profit^  and  other  national  benefits^  accrue  to  a  state  from  the 
sojourn  of  foreigners  and  the  general  intercommunication  of 
nations,  the  protection  of  law,  to  as  full  an  extent  at  least  as 
it  aflfords  to  its  own  subjects,  is  a  fair  and  necessary  concession 
in  return  for  this  advantage.  The  merchant  or  traveller  may 
reasonably  say  to  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  he 
resorts,  '  You  open  your  ports  and  your  cities  to  the  citizens 
of  foreign  lands ;  you  invite  them  to  dwell  hcre^  so  long  as  they 
act  in  obedience  to  your  laws ;  trusting  in  your  ^ood  faith,  1 
have  come  to  your  shores  in  search  of  profit  or  pleasure,  give 
me  a  guarantee  of  protection  for  life,  and  libertv,  and  property.' 
This  surely  is  a  right  which  all  nations  in  mendly  commu- 
nication are  reasonably  entitled  to  demand  of  each  other.  It 
was  one  more  particularly  due  by  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  England  on  special  considerations  of  gratitude.  The  rea- 
sonableness of  the  demand  has  been  universally  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  by  civilized  nations,  so  that  it  is  as  much  recog- 
nised as  a  conventional  custom  as  any  other  principle  of  the 
so-called  law  of  nations.  And  truly,  until  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom follow  the  exclusive  policy  of  Japan,  and  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  all  foreigners,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  it  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  right  of  a  parent  state  to 
enforce,  by  the  best  means  in  its  power,  protection  for  its  wander- 
ing citizens.  Vattel,  while  laying  down  the  general  principle 
of  non-interference,  distinctly  recognises  an  exception  to  the  rule 
in  cases  where  justice  is  refused.  As  the  practice  of  nations, 
the  enforcement  of  protection  was  clearly  proved  by  the  pre- 
cedents cited  in  the  course  of  the  debate.* 

But  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  pushed  to  a  most  extra- 
vagant and  unreasonable  extent  by  some  of  the  partisans  of 
Government.  It  was  said,  that  no  subject  of  the  British  Crown, 
living  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  should  be  placed  in 
a  worse  position  than  he  would  be  in,  if  he  were  living  under 

•  Space  forbids  detail,  but  the  reader  who  may  desire  to  examiDe  further 
into  the  question,  will  find  the  cases  stated  in  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
on  the  first  evening  of  debate. 
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the  laws  of  his  own  country*  What  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine  ?  An  Englishman  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues within  the  territory  of  England.  Give  general  assent 
to  this  ultra-protective  doctrine,  and  we  must  forthwith  go  to 
war  with  nearly  every  other  state  in  the  world. 

A  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  political  condition  of  Greece 
may  help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  prejudice  introduced  into 
the  question.  Since  the  venerable  Bishop  Germanos  reared  the 
banner  of  the  white  cross  at  Patras,  and  led  the  patriot  moun* 
taineers  to  a  successful  revolt  against  the  Turks,  European  sym- 
pathy savoured  too  much  of  dilettanti  sentimentalism  to  be 
practically  useful  to  the  young  nation.  With  all  the  warm  pro- 
fessions of  love  made  by  liberal  Europe  for  young  Greece,  she 
was  hardly  free  from  the  Turkish  yoke  when  she  was  handed 
over  to  the  stupid  absolutism  of  German  king-craft.  The  Greeks 
bravely  carried  on  the  struggle  for  independence,  from  1820  to 
1828,  when  England,  France,  and  Russia,  interposed  on  her 
behalf;  or,  to  borrow  the  magniloquent  figure  of  an  ex- Attorney- 
General,  '  soared  from  their  illimitable  grandeur  to  protect  her.' 
From  the  time  that  Greece  raised  the  standard  of  nationality,  the 
Government  was  republican.  It  was,  however,  decreed  by  the 
three  guaranteeing  powers  that  she  should  have  a  king,  llic 
choice  fell  on  Otho  of  Bavaria,  then  a  minor ;  and  looking  to  the 
happy  fortune  of  the  coeval  state  of  Belgium,  in  electing  a  chief 
magistrate  with  honesty  and  enlightenment  to  rule  as  the  servant, 
not  the  master  of  his  people,  it  is  to  be  lamented  for  Greece  that 
Leopold  was  not  her  first  President- King.  Under  the  tempo- 
rizing policy  where  liberalism  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  principle, 
England  acquiesced  in  the  views  of  her  co-guarantees.  Greece 
was  to  be  made  a  constitutional  kingdom,  according  to  the  arit- 
tocratic  interpretation  of  that  vague  phrase.  Large  promises 
were  made  to  the  nation ;  when  Otho  came  of  age  and  to  the 
years  of  discretion  (seemingly  a  remote  contingency  at  the 
present  writing)  the  Hellenic  State  was  to  receive  a  constitution, 
and  the  promise  was  ratified  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  in  the  name 
of  his  son.  Otho  duly  came  of  age  in  corporal  maturity,  but 
neither  Hellenic  king.  Bavarian  father,  nor  co-guaranteeing 
powers,  saw  fit  to  keep  their  promise  to  the  nation  ;  the  constitu- 
tion-making was  adjourned  to  the  Greek  Calends.  Otho  reigned 
for  thirteen  years  as  an  absolute  irresponsible  monarch,  and  the 
little  state  became  the  seat  of  the  diplomatic  intrigueti  of  despo- 
tism, and  chief  of  Russia,  which  has  never  forgotten  the  last  in- 
junction of  Peter  the  (jireat  to  hib  succesbor — *  IVendrc  part  en 

*  Spiech  of  Mr.  SShuflo  Adair,  Juno  27. 
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toutc  occasion  aux  affaires  ct  d^mel^s  do  I'Europe.'  The  fruits 
of  the  irresponsible  misrule  of  this  barbarian  prince,  with  the 
tyranny,  corruption,  peculation,  and  profligacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  soon  manifested  in  open  rapine  and  plunder  amongst 
the  people.  The  fountain  of  justice,  which  had  never  flowed 
purely,  became  altogether  stagnant. 

And  here  we  must  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Greek  people, 
by  a  word  of  vindication  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous  asper- 
sions lately  cast  upon  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  Greeks  are  a 
race  unfit  for  self-government  and  free  institutions.  In  that 
bold  assertion,  there  was  not  only  a  fallacy  of  confusion,  con- 
cluding from  the  acts  of  an  irresponsible  government  the 
character  of  a  whole  nation,  but  a  misconception  of  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  character,  and  ignorance  of  facts  materially  affecting 
its  development  for  good  or  evil.  The  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  modem  Greek,  like  that  of  his  immortal  ancestors,  is  an 
intellectual  vivacity,  producing  a  restless  activity  and  desire  for 
excitement  and  change.  From  the  more  sober  constitution  of 
the  northern  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
force  of  this  characteristic ;  but  we  may  fully  comprehend  the 
degrading  influence  of  circumstances  all  tending  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  any  race,  on  a  subtle  and  lively  people.  Ignorance, 
the  influence  of  the  most  superstitous  form  of  Christianity,  and 
grinding  oppression,  must  work  evil  results  on  any  race  ; 
they  acted  with  more  than  common  virulence  in  forming  the 
Greek  character.  Under  the  grievous  weight  of  an  iron  rule, 
the  national  genius  could  find  no  peaceful  development  save 
in  the  pursuits  of  trade  in  its  lowest  and  most  hurtful  form. 
But  the  national  taste  was  averse  to  peace,  and  rapine  and 
plunder,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  considered  a  regular  occu- 
pation. Is  it  strange  that  dishonesty,  in  all  its  varying  forms, 
from  the  bold  robbery  of  the  bngand  to  the  petty  knavery  oif 
the  pedlar-merchant,  should  seem  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
Greek  character — and  we  judge  from  the  worst  specimens  the 
trading  Greeks — more  especially,  as  no  example  for  intellec- 
tual culture  and  nobler  exertion  was  held  out  by  a  higher  class, 
sunk  in  degrading  luxury  or  profligacy  ?  With  proofs  before 
us  at  home,  and  in  every  trading  city  of  Europe,  of  the  lament- 
able results  of  the  Christian  oppression  of  the  middle  ages  on 
the  character  of  the  homeless  Jew,  we  hold  up  our  hands  and 
exclaim,  Behold  these  dishonest,  degraded  Greeks  !  It  is  surely 
proof  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  capacity  for  social  improve- 
ment, that  a  national  spirit  did  exist  and  maintain  itself  against 
these  disastrous  influences.  The  war  of  independence  carried 
on  from  1820  till  1828,  and  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Greek  people  since  they  became  an  independent  nation. 
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may  be  adduced  to  justify  the  belief  that  under  happier  influ- 
ences, with  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  civilizing  lessons  of 
self-government  teaching  men  the  moral  and  social  duties  which 
attend  all  rights,  they  are  well  fitted  to  take  a  place  amongst  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  But  instead  of  education  and  self- 
government — which  is  education,  the  surest  and  most  practical, 
and  the  only  mode  of  creating  a  great  people — the  wisdom  of 
modem  diplomacy  gave  king  Log  to  the  Greeks. 

After  an  experiment  of  five  years  of  misrule,  the  evil  results  were 
so  manifest  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  reform  the  administration. 
Otho  having  gone  in  search  of  a  wife — and  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  Greece  had  he  never  returned — the  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Count  Arensberg.  The  minister  attempted  to 
obviate  some  of  the  most  dangerous  abuses  of  the  government. 
He  gave  independence  to  the  judges,  freedom  to  the  press, 
introduced,  to  some  extent,  the  element  of  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  finance,  established  better  police  regulations, 
and,  of  primary  importance  to  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
he  instituted  a  kind  of  system  of  local  self-government  by  pro- 
vincial councils.  Otho  having  heard  tidings  of  good  government 
and  improvement,  hurried  back  in  alarm,  and  dismissed  the 
well-intentioned  minister  in  disgrace.  Tyranny,  corruption, 
and  brigandage,  soon  put  an  end  to  all  social  and  industrial 
improvement.  The  Greek  people,  unable  to  bear  the  accumu- 
lated wrongs  of  this  infamous  government,  and  enraged  at  the 
perfidious  delay  of  the  court  in  making  a  constitution,  rose, 
and  effected  the  peaceful  revolution  of  September,  1843.  In 
common  fair-dealing  to  that  people,  we  submit  that  this  fact  is 
worth  something  in  judging  of  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of 
self-government.  Unfortunately,  they  only  obtained  a  paper 
constitution.  There  was  no  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of 
rights  by  a  court  which  had  shown  itself  above  all  restraints  of 
morality  and  justice ;  and  faction,  moved  by  foreign  intrigue,  was 
busy.  Corruption,  misrule,  and  internal  disorders,  again  over- 
spread this  unhappy  country.  England,  in  her  undoubted 
right  as  one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  has  endeavoured, 
through  the  able  and  honest  ministration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  to  use  her  moral  influence  to  teach  the  government  of 
Greece  a  sense  of  duty  and  self-respect ;  but  lul  these  efforts 
were  checked  by  the  intrigues  of  the  absolute  government  of 
Russia,  and  the  selfish  personal  policy  of  the  governments  by 
which  France  has  been  defrauded  and  dishonoured  for  some 
years.  Russia,  through  her  great  influence  on  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  has  used  all  the  cunning  and  secret  power  of  her 
diplomacy  to  turn  this  wretched  sovereignty  into  the  instrument 
of  her  designs  on  Eastern  Europe.    Ever  true  to  the  commands 
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of  Peter,  she  has  in  very  recent  days  been  more  than  fulfilling 
that  injunction  of  his  Testament, '  S'attacher  et  r^unir  autour  de 
8oi  tou8  les  Chrecs  unis  ou  schismatiques  qui  sont  r^pandus  soit 
dans  la  Hongrie,  soit  dans  la  Turquie,  soit  dans  le  midi  de  la 
Pologne ;  se  faire  leur  centre,  leur  appui,  et  ^tablir  d'avance  une 
predominance  universelle  par  une  sorte  d'autocratie  ou  de  supr^- 
matie  sacerdotale;  ce  seront  autant  d'amis  qu'on  aura  chez 
chacun  de  ses  ennemis.'  History  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  dis- 
close some  connexion  between  the  '  holy  mission '  of  Nicolas 
and  recent  occurrences  in  the  islands  of  Greece. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  merits  of  each  case  will 
establish  the  justice  of  Lord  Palmerston's  plea,  that  there  was 
a  denial  of  justice  to  English  subjects  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. There  may  be  an  implied,  as  well  as  an  express  denial 
of  justice.  This  occurs,  as  was  the  case  in  Greece,  where  the 
public  tribunals  are  so  constituted,  and  the  administration 
so  impure,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  justice.  The  judges 
being  directly  under  the  influence  and  subject  to  the  wUl  and 
caprice  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  manifest,  at  the  very  first  step  of  the 
argument,  that  pure  administration  of  justice  was  not,  and  cannot 
be,  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  is  assuredly  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  history.  Badically  bad,  then,  as  respects  litigation 
between  Greek  and  Greek,  is  the  case  better  as  between  an 
English  subject  and  the  Greek  Government,  against  whom  he 
had  preferred  demands?  On  general  considerations  we  ap- 
prehend it  is  not ;  for  the  reasonable  presumption  is,  that  when 
a  tribunal  is  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  sovereign  power,  the 
decision  will  not  be  in  opposition  to  that  will ;  in  the  instance 
of  Greece,  the  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the  positive  proof 
of  facts — the  general  impossiblity  of  obtaining  justice  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  king's  will ;  and  also,  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  claims,  the  Government,  having,  for  political  and  other 
reasons,  made  the  most  public  and  positive  refusal  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  not  unimportant  to  take  into  consideration  also  a 
fact,  bearing  at  least  on  one  of  the  cases,  that  Otho  the  king  was 
the  party  from  whom  satisfaction  was  demanded,  and  that  the 
law  of  Greece  does  not  permit  an  action  to  be  brought  against 
the  king.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  mind  being  prejudiced 
by  a  fallacy  most  unscrupulously  used  against  Lord  Palmerston, 
to  bear  in  view,  that  although  the  Government  of  Greece  is 
really  and  truly  an  absolute  monarchy,  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  all  its  misdeeds  by  Russian  influence  and  intrigue,  it 
has  had  the  mean  hypocrisy  to  shield  itself  by  the  fictions  of 
the  Constitution.  A  few  facts  urged  by  Mr.  Cockbum,  on  in- 
controvertible authority,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  even  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1843,  it  was  not  reason- 
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able  to  expect  justice  in  a  claim  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  : — 

'  The  Constitution  (says  the  learned  Solicitor-General),  undoubtedly 
provides,  that  the  judges  shall  not  be  dismissed  at  the  king's  pleasure 
— but  they  are  so  dismissed  every  day.  And  not  only  that,  but  the 
Greek  Government  have  established  this  system :  as  they  have  a 
number  of  courts  of  equal  jurisdiction  and  authority,  they  transplant 
the  judges  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the  puriK)8C8  of  each  case  may 
seem  to  require.  When  a  particular  case,  in  which  the  government 
is  interested  in  bringing  to  a  particular  decision,  occurs  in  a  court, 
they  transplant  the  judge  in  whom  they  can  depend  into  that  court.' 

In  1846,  M.  Piscatori,  the  French  minister,  brought  an  action 
against  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  for  libel.  The  seuteuce  was 
against  the  editor,  three  of  the  judges  against  two  for  acquittal. 
One  of  the  latter  was  instantly  dismissed  in  these  terms — '  The 
king  has  been  pleased  to  remove  you  from  the  bench.*  The 
editor  appealed  to  the  supreme  Court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  on 
the  eve  of  trial,  two  of  the  judges  against  whom  suspicions  of 
impartiality  were  entertained,  were  instantly  dismissed  without 
any  reason  being  assigned.  These  facts  were  not  only  known, 
but  notorious  in  Greece.  The  old  Tory  plan  of  packing  juries  in 
political  trials  was  nothing  to  this  quick  despatch  of  justice. 
Will  any  man  who  has  read  the  trial  of  Richard  Baxter,  in 
1685,  say  that  he  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  justice  from  such 
a  tribunal  in  any  case,  where  the  government  had  a  personal 
interest  ?  Suppose  a  royalist  mob  had  plundered  the  house  of 
Baxter,  or  any  other  leading  Nonconformist  of  that  day, 
would  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  public  have  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  trial  with  a  Jeffries  forjudge  ? 

But  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  denial  of  justice,  from  the 
want  of  a  reasonable  expectation  of  justice,  so  as  to  bring  the 
question  within  the  custom  of  nations,  is  positively  supported  by 
th(i  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  (iovernment  to  satisfy  claims  under 
their  sole  jurisdiction.  Our  demands  are  founded  upon  six 
specific  acts.  They  comprise  the  appropriation  of  property  by 
royalty,  for  which  royalty  would  not  pay;  public  plunder  of 
property;  the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  British  subjects ;  and 
an  act  of  public  insult  to  the  British  flag.  The  first  case  is  that 
of  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  atrocious  fault  seems  to  be,  tliat  he  was 
born  in  that  country  on  which  my  I-iord  Aberdeen,  a  most  un- 
kindly Scot,  has  conferred  no  honour.  Mr.  Fiulay  may  be  *  a 
cannie  Scot' — and  a  prudent,  thrifly  dii^position  has  not  generally 
been  esteemed  a  crime,  either  by  protectionist  lords  or  econo- 
mical doctrinaires — but  he  is  a  man  of  character  and  learnings 
who  served  Greece  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  ai^  he  h 
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served  her  since,  by  the  elucidation  of  her  history  and  antiquities. 
At  the  time  the  Turks  retired  from  Greece,  he  purchased  some 
landed  property  at  Athens.  When  Otho  came  to  Athens,  it 
was  fitting  that  ne  should  have  a  palace,  and,  as  a  standing  memo« 
rorial  of  his  taste,  a  costly  domicile  was  erected,  of  Pentelican 
marble,  after  the  style  of  a  Manchester  cotton-factory.  A  garden 
was  required,  and  a  portion  of  Mr.  Finlay's  lands  taken  without 
ceremony.  Mr.  Finlay  did  not  object  to  the  seizure,  but  he 
asked  a  rair  price  for  the  increased  value.  ^Oh  no,'  demurred  the 
king,  in  happy  oblivion  to  the  principles  of  Manchester  and  all 
other  schools  commercial ;  '  you  have  no  claim  to  more  than  you 
actually  paid  for  the  land.'  For  several  years  Mr.  Finlay's 
claim  was  refused.  He  could  not  appeal  to  the  courts,  because 
be  could  not  sue  the  king ;  and  could  he  have  appealed,  he  had 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  justice.  In  the  meantime  the  revolution, 
with  its  nominal  freedom  to  the  courts,  took  place,  but  it  did  not 
place  Mr.  Finlay  in  a  better  position.  The  revolution  covered 
the  arbitrary  act  of  the  king,  though  it  did  not  blot  out  the  claim 
against  the  civil  list;  but  under  the  constitution  proceedings 
could  only  be  taken  against  the  agents  of  the  civil  list,  the  king 
could  not  be  sued,  and  these  officers  had  long  ago  left  the 
country.  All  that  our  Government  demanded  was,  that  Mr. 
Finlay  should  receive  the  fair  value  of  his  land  seized  for  the 
private  purposes  of  the  king. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  M.  Pacifico,  a  native  of  Gibraltar, 
of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Athenians,  as  a  proof  of  orthodoxy,  have  been  accustomed  to 
burn  Judas  in  effigy  on  Easter  day.  In  1847,  the  Baron 
Rothschild  visits  Athens,  and  in  compliment  to  the  Baron's 
wealth,  the  authorities  forbid  the  customary  solemnity ;  from 
800  to  400  irate  Athenian  youths,  assisted  by  some  soldiers 
and  gendarmes,  who  had  just  come  from  church,  and  headed  by 
a  son  of  Zavellas,  the  Foreign  Minister,  attacked  Pacifico's 
house,  beat  his  wife  and  children,  broke  his  furniture  to  pieces, 
and  robbed  him  of  money,  jewels,  and  other  property,  altogether 
valued  by  him  at  £5,000.  They  destroyed  also,  as  alleged, 
vouchers  for  a  large  claim  against  the  Portuguese  Government. 
A  second  attack  was  made  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  his 
family  subjected  to  some  violence.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  riot,  M.  Pacifico  applied  for  protection  to  the  Government, 
but  none  was  afibrded.  Young  Zavellas  was  afterwards  pointed 
out  as  a  ringleader,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  prosecute  him, 
or  to  bring  the  other  plunderers  to  justice.  But,  say  the 
absolutists,  the  courts  were  open  to  Pacifico.  True,  he  might 
prosecute  criminally,  but  that  could  not  restore  his  broken 
furniture  and  plundered   property.     It  is  idle  to   talk   of  the 
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alternative  civil  course  of  suing  the  individual  members  of 
that  most  respectable  mob,  and  there  was  no  action  against  the 
commune,  as  is  the  case  against  the  hundred  in  England.  His 
only  course,  then,  was  to  seek  compensation  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  was  positively  refused.  The  cases  of  the  Ionian 
boatmen,  plundered  at  Salcina,  and  of  the  poor  men  falsely 
imprisoned,  and  cruelly  tortured  by  the  police,  in  defiance  of 
the  Constitution,  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  detailed.  It 
can  hardly  be  pretended  that  these  poor  men  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  justice,  even  under  the  vaunted  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  ! 

The  last  case  is  the  claim  of  apology  for  the  insult  to  the 
English  flag,  by  the  arrest  of  the  boat's  crew  of  H.M.S.  *  Fan- 
tome,'  at  Patras,  in  January,  1848.  The  Government  refused 
to  make  the  small  atonement  of  an  apology.  This  is  a  caae  in  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 

lliere  was  another  demand,  or  rather  assertion  of  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  two  small  islands  of  Sapienza  and  Cervi, 
as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  republic.  It  is  a  separate 
question,  and  remains  open  for  further  discussion. 

The  question  of  the  mediation  by  France  excited  muck  party 
contention,  which  had  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
gravamen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Mr.  Wyse  recommenced  hostile 
measures  after  the  pacific  convention  of  London,  but  as  it  was 
shown  that  the  oDJectors  had  assumed  more  than  the  facts 
justified,  to  wit,  that  Mr.  Wyse  was  aware  of  the  terms,  the 
accusation  fell  harmless.  It  is  unlikely  we  should  have  heard 
one  word  of  the  question,  if  the  French  Government  had  not 
seized  it  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to  aid  their  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  the  French  people,  by  exciting  a  war  cry  against 
England.  And,  perhaps,  a  more  sordid  feeling  was  at  work. 
M.  Bonaparte  had  every  selfish  motive  to  gain  a  temporary 
popularity  by  an  appeal  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people ; 
the  Dotation  Bill  was  under  discussion.  But  the  cry  of  perJSde 
Albion  had  lost  its  magic  as  a  popular  watch-word ;  the  demo- 
cratic party  saw  the  perfidy  and  defeated  it. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  harsh  mode  in  which  the  claims 
were  enforced  by  us.  If  we  admit  the  justice  of  adopting  the 
course  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  nations,  and  the  only  one  left, 
then,  so  long  as  a  war  policy  is  maintained  by  this  country.  Lord 
Palmcrston  was  justified  in  his  measures,  (ireece,  by  her  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  admit  the  claim  for  reparation,  barred  the 
possibility  of  adopting  a  pacific  middle  course.  But  looking 
at  the  whole  fsicts  of  the  political  state  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
tortuous  system  of  despotic  intrigue  of  which  she  was  made 
the  instrument,  a  strong  demonstration  of  the  power  of  England 
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to  protect  her  snbjccts  from  insult,  and  plunder,  and  torturo,  was 
B  noccMarj-  policy-  Coold  the  veil  of  diplomatic  intrigue  he 
withdrawn  from  tlicsc  classic  shores,  the  world  might  be  aBtonished 
nt  the  complicated  machinery  by  which  the  puppet  Otho  has 
been  moved. 

The  second  branch  of  the  question  opens  a  much  wider  range 
of  discussion,  huta^:  the  principles  involved  arc  simple,  and  the 
fcetfi  hhvc  been  well  discussed  separately,  by  parliament  and  the 
poblio,  the  remarks  pertinent  to  this  occasion  may  be  reduced 
to  much  narrower  compass.  The  general  policy  of  non-inler- 
fFTcncc  may  be  said  to  be  a  duly  co-ordinate  with  the  abstract 
right*  of  nations.  As  each  independent  state  is  a  supreme 
power,  no  civil  authority  can  interpose  in  the  regulation  or 
management  of  its  internal  affaire.  But  there  is  a  mora!  obliga- 
tioB  an  till  nations  to  act  with  justice  and  benevolence  towards 
eadi  other,  and  ^e  more  free  the  intercommunication  of  nations, 
md  the  greater  the  reciprocal  advantage  proceeding  therefrom, 
fr.  are  the  difficnllios  of  carrying  out  th;it  oblii^^ation  VLmowd, 
Onder  the  custom  of  nations.opinion  becomes  a  power  for  enlorcing 
it.  If  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  potentate  moves  him  to  attack 
a  weak  state,  the  indignation  of  nations  is  aroused,  public  ex- 
pediency prompts  the  interposition  of  aid,  and  justice  sanctions 
it ;  but  if  he  should  trample  on  the  libcrlios  of  hin  own  subjeets, 
there  is  no^n'mii  _/arje  case  for  a  forcible  interference.  With 
the  progress  of  nations,  the  exception  to  the  rule  is  enlarged, 
for  if  the  moral  law  of  benevolence  is  equally  incumbent  be- 
tween nations  as  between  men,  nations  are  bound  by  common 
lies  of  humanity  to  render  each  other  assistance  On  the  demand 
tor  foreign  assistance  against  domestic  oppression  and  lawless 
tyranny,  which  shall  appear  to  be  uharly  in  tlie  nature  of  a 
national  demand,  that  is  of  a  vast  proportion  of  tlic  people, 
intervention  is  recognised  by  the  custom  of  civilized  nations. 
Some  of  the  most  important  events  of  Jiistory  liave  been 
accomplished  under  this  oxceiitioiial  princijile.  Thus  Kngland 
gave  aid  to  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Spain  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  enabled  England 
to  effect  the  revolution  of  1088 ;  and  France  in  turn  assisted 
the  Americans  to  free  themselves  from  llie  oppression  of  Kng- 
land ;  all  preat  facts  in  the  history  of  the  freedom  and  progress 
of  man.*     The    right  of  interference  must  therefore  depend  on 

'  A  case  stronger  than  btiv  one  of  Ihcw  iinu  nf  [jossible  occurrence  lasl 
Jfar  in  the  Klorious  stru^'fflo'tor  the  Liivs  nnd  lilicrties  of  Utineary.  Iliiil  ihc 
Hungarians  called  for  an  armed  inttTventinn,  the  intervention  windil,  we 
^)prehend,  have  been  morally  and  la»fiillj'  justified.  Hungary  ■"»»  not 
rebelling  against  the  tyTanny  of  a  king,  but  was  o|ij)os:i>g  one  who  was  not 
king  under  the  constitution,  sworn  In  by  bin  immeilintr'  [iredecewor,  who  hud 
'Mated  his  office,  and  whose  prelcnsinns  were  'upportifi.  not  by  Himgariiin.i, 
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the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  armed  interference 
may  be  justified  in  cases,  much  more  so,  and  much  more 
generally  so,  may  the  use  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion  be 
justified  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

Unluckily,  the  principle  of  non-interference,   the  generally 
sound  policy  of  which  we  have  fully  and  cordially  admitted,  is 
not  often  understood  by  those  who  assert  it.     It  has  become   a 
stereotyped  phrase  of  speech,  signifying  anytlung  or  nothing  aB 
suits  the  sentiment  of  the  hour.     Act  on  the  principle  as  rigidly 
and   with  as  little  consideration  as  it  is  daily  asserted  as   an 
article  of  the  political  creed  in  conversational  politics,  and  each 
nation  must  recall  its  ambassador  and  '  wandering  citizens/  close 
its  ports,  and  shut  itself  up  in  isolation  from  the  world.     Narrow 
the  principle  within  the  little  world,  and  in  time  we  may  get  rid 
of  moral  responsibility,  and  dry  up  the  fountains  of  benevolence, 
charity,  and  humanity.     To   maintain  the  theory  with  all  the 
rigidity  of  abstract   principle,  and  at  the  same   time  preserve 
the  just  relations  of  nations,  we   must  suppose  a  condition  of 
perfect  equality  in  the  territory  and  strength,  in  the  intellect  and 
civilization  of  nations  more  socialistic  than  socialism  itself.  Yor 
until  the  age  of  social  perfectibility  shall  come,  the  strong  will 
threaten  the  weak,  and  the  weak,  by  necessity,  stand  in  want  of 
counvel  or  aid    from  the  strong.     Nicolas  of  Kussia  in  1848, 
declared  that  but  two  powers  then  existed  in  Europe — Revolution 
and   Kussia.      Can    peace    or  progress,  or  prosperity,    prevail 
amongst  nations,  when  the  one  power  has  proclaimed  a  war  of 
(extermination   against  the  other  ?     There  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
Uusso-phobia  in  Europe,  but  there  are  too  many  proofs  to  the 
coiitrarv  to  doubt  that  Russia  is  now  the  strength  and  hope  of 
the  le«^itimacy  and  absolutism  of  Europe.     On  the  authority  of 
the  Tory  converts,  we  may  consider  the  division  of  1850  to  be 
Englancl  against  the  whole  despotism  of  Europe.     The  issue 
lately  determined  was  not  on  th   abstract  question  of  interference 
or  non-interference,  but  on  a  great  fundamental  principle  of 
progress.     It  would  be  well  for  those  \\ho  maintain  the  con- 
but  by  Au8trian»,  that  tt,  foreigti  soldiers.    The  renUtance  was  not  only  a 
national  resistance ;  but  the  government  was  de  facto  and  Jejure  the  govern- 
ment  of  Hungary.     **  Stet  rei  ngendi  potesUis,**  as  the  iurists  would  say.     It 
hud  nt  least  Uie  ri};ht  to  cull  for  foreign  aid.     One  of  the  Ton*  ar^mcnts  in 
the   UxXo  delmte  was  thiK :  if  I^ord  Pnlmerston  is  permittecf  to  interfere  in 
foreign  atfairs,  why  not  allow  the  right  to  Nicolas  of  intervention  in  the 
Hlfaini  of  Hungary?    There  is  no  analogy;  Ixird  I'ahnerston,  with  all  his 
allof^iHl  warlike  i)ro|)ensititit,  never  marclied  an  arwy  into  Italy,  as  Nicola.* 
did  into  the  territory  of  a  foreign  countr}',  to  aid  another  foreign  aggrEssor, 
who<tt*  foreign  army  had  been  signally  beaten,    llie  courtly  language  of 
diplomacy  may  not    permit  the  term  brigandage  to   the  act*  but  it  was 
uasureUly  one  of  daring  foreign  aggression. 
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sistency  of  working  out  a  principle  at  all  costs,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  social  principles — principles  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  the  right  constitution  of  society;  and 
principles  accidental — important  to  its  development,  though  not 
essential  to  its  existence.  To  illustrate  the  distinction :  all 
rational  Englishmen  recognise  self-government  to  be  essential  to 
the  freedom  of  the  nation  ;  that  is  a  fundamental  principle. 
But  all  Englishmen  do  not  maintain  that  arbitration  in  inter- 
national disputes  is  essentially  necessary  for  freedom,  however 
important  it  may  be  towards  its  development ;  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple accidental.  This  is  certain,  that  the  one  is  very  much 
more  fundamental  than  the  other ;  as  the  foundation  of  the  nation 
must  precede  the  confederation  of  nations.  But  we  submit, 
looking  to  the  fierce  antagonism  which  now  prevails  between 
freedom  and  despotism,  that  the  universal  recognition  of  the  one 
is  essentially  necessary  to  the  possible  acknowledgment  of  the 
other.  Look  at  the  present  condition  of  Europe.  See  Russia, 
inspired  with  her  *holy  mission,'  with  absolute  Austria,  the 
vassal,  on  the  one  side,  and  republican  France,  the  pliant  ally,  on 
the  other,  casting  the  network  of  her  selfish  intrigues  over  every 
kingdom  and  principality  of  the  civilized  world.  Behold 
freedom  prostrate  beneath  the  bloody  hands  of  vengeful  kings, 
and  answer,  Are  these  the  instruments,  or  is  this  the  time, 
to  realize  the  glorious  aspirations  of  peace  and  goodwill 
amongst  men  ?  Is  England,  then,  the  light  of  free  institutions, 
to  continue  in  antagonism  to  these  powers  of  political  darkness ; 
or  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and  leave  the  unholy  alliance  to 
quench  the  flickering  hopes  which  live  in  Europe  ?  These  are 
the  principles,  considerations,  and  necessities,  on  which  a  just 
judgment  of  Lord  Palraerston's  policy  must  be  formed. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  detiiils,  neither  can  we  approve  of 
all  the  acts  charged  in  the  indictment.  His  interference  in 
Portugal  was,  doubtless,  neither  wise  nor  well — stifling  liberalism 
without  procuring  any  alleviation  of  a  grievous  despotism ; 
his  tender  of  good  counsel  to  Spain  may  have  been  too  energeti- 
cally expressed;  he  may  have  been  too  slow  to  produce  the 
famous  Austrian  despatch  ;  he  may  have  mixed  himself  some- 
what rashly  in  the  affairs  of  Piedmont,  and  excited  too  fond 
hopes  from  the  mission  to  Rome  and  Sicily ;  but  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  said,  by  any  one  who  reviews  these  events  with  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  mind  which  we  apply  to  the  study  of 
history,  that  he  endangered  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  plea  of 
good  intention,  of  a  sincere  wish  to  promote,  by  the  offer  of 
friendly  counsel,  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  the 
desire  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  fierce  collision  in  Italy, 
prompting  him  to  accede  to  the  solicitMions  of  the  soverei^^'ns 
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of  Rome  and  Naples — these  and  other  motives,  so  powerfully 
enforced  in  his  candid  and  eloquent  defence,  are  surely  worth 
something,  in  judging  of  his  general  policy  during  the  stormy 
years  of  recent  revolution.  If  it  is  fair  to  judge  ministers  as 
men,  then  is  Lord  Palmerston  entitled  to  some  credit,  for  having, 
in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  with  all  the  powers  of  conti- 
nental absolutism  opposed  to  him,  kept  England  at  peace  with 
the  world.  On  these  grounds,  and  chiefly  because  the  censure 
of  the  strangely-allied  opposition  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  was  really  and  in  truth  a  manifesto  of  another  holy 
alliance  of  European  despots,  we  think  the  declaration  by  the 
House  of  Commons  just,  generally  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  liberal  mind  of  England,  and  well  calculated  to  sustain 
the  fainting  courage  of  continental  liberalism.  That  it  is  so 
considered  by  liberal  foreigners,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  congratulatory  tone  of  the  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic journals  of  France  and  Germany. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  a  discussion,  involving 
principles  so  important,  should  have  hung  not  on  the  merits  of 
each  specific  question,  but  on  the  success  of  the  party  which, 
by  accident,  became  representative  of  certain  other  general  prin- 
ciples. On  that  vote  not  only  rested  the  hopes  and  free  aspira- 
tions of  continental  nations,  but  the  immediate  progress,  and, 
possibly,  the  safety  of  the  great  economical  principles  on  which 
so  much  of  the  happiness  of  England  depends.  However  much 
we  may  have  regretted  special  cases  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
career,  and  condemned  the  oligarchic  system  and  mischievous 
legislation  of  his  Whig  colleagues  in  reference  to  many  acts  of 
domestic  policy,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  any  vote  which 
might  tend  to  deliver  foreign  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  place  free-trade  at  the  mercy  of  the  Protectionist 
j)arty,  was  a  contingency  most  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  free- 
dom in  Europe,  and  to  the  ])rosi>erity,  and  possibly  to  the  peace 
of  England.  The  lanunled  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  already 
worked  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  party.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  a  re-union  and  re-construction  oIvlTotj  party,  animated 
by  one  Tory  feeling.  Ixjt  the  "Whigs  be  warned  in  time  bv  the 
events  past  and  possible.  For  the  eminent  abilities  of  iLord 
Palmerston,  we  entertain  a  just  respect — a  feeling  which  would 
increase  if  his  lordship  would  adopt  a  less  haughty  tone  to 
other  states ;  for  his  less  liberal  colleagues  we  are  not  with- 
out some  hope  that  the  events  of  the  past  month  may  teach 
them  more  wisdom.  They  may  redeem  past  errom  by  the  policy 
of  the  future,  but  there  is  only  one  course  of  policy  which  can 
save  them,  and  sav(*  their  country  from  the  miwries  and  the 
IH-rils  of  Tory  domination — to  irovern  and  legislate  no  longer  for 
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cla«6,  or  for  the  polty  interesu  of  class,  but  for  the  people  of 
Eo^kncl.  Tben,  and  then  only,  may  they  defy  all  the  nbgolute 
conspiiacies  and  conspirators  of  England  and  Europe. 

Oan  word  as  to  the  un-English  prophecy  with  which  the 
debate  was  concluded.  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  the  precedent  of 
Venetian  history,  drew  the  conclusion  that  England  had  seen 
the  last  of  her  proud  pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations.  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  misstated  historic  facts.  That  haughty  republic  fell  from 
the  j{Tvatncss  of  her  power  and  place  because  she  was  ruled  by  a 
bcaillrM  oligarchy.  Unmindful  of  all  responsibilities,  dead  to  all 
moral  uhligations.  Mammon  her  God,  class  aggrandizement  the 
only  aim  of  her  policy,  her  star  may  have  paled  at  Cambray,  but 
■be  fell  never  to  rise  again  from  her  too  great  prosperity,  the 
yictiiu  of  rlass-rulc  and  commercialism.  The  melancholy  desola- 
tion which  hovers  o'er  her  deserted  palaces,  and  the  silent  palb- 
way  of  her  waters,  conveys,  it  is  true,  an  impressive  warning  to 
England  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  once  commercial  mistress  of 
the  wrtrld.  Bin  thci-f  is  only  otu-  coi.rsL'  for  Enpliind,  if  she 
would  be  moved  by  tbat  solemn  warning,  to  abandon  all  that  she 
still  holds  of  the  narrow  and  sellish  policy  of  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  is  the  representative,  and  proceed  onvaids, 
calmly  and  steadfastly,  in  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  mission 
which  the    poet   claimed   for  her  of  teaching  the  nations  how 
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3fo<iem  Slate  Trials.  Sensed,  ,tml  Illuslralfd  vilh  Esmi,s  and  Kotcs, 
By  William  C.  Towti^cnd,  Esq.,  51. .4.,  <1.C,  Tvvo  Vula.  «vo. 
London  ;  Longman  and  f'o. 
The  phrase.  '  Stntc  Trials,'  la  used  by  Jlr.  Townseiul  to  designate  such 
as  are  '  likely  to  command  the  atlfiition  of  all  members  of  tlie  commu- 
nity, and  to  be  road  by  ihcm  witli  ploasure  and  jirofit.'  'Whatever 
qopslion  may  be  raised  res[iectiiij,'  the  lo^'ital  correctness  of  such  a 
definition,  no  doubt  can  be  tnloriaiiied  of  t)ie  spirit  and  variety  of  ihc 
work    being   increased  by   its   adoption.     Those   who  dem 
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point,  will  do  well  to  cxan 

line  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  trials  in- 

duded  are  those  of  John 

1   Fvosl,  ICUwafl  Oxford,  Jar 

nes   Stuart,  the 

Earl  of  Cardigan,    Courv 

oisitr,   M'Xauf;hteii.  Alcxan 

der    Alexander, 

Smidi   O'Brien,   Lord   Coi 

:hranc,   tlie  WakcliihL.  Hull 

ler  aud  others. 

Jubn  .\mbrosc    Williams, 

Charles    I'inncy.    .Mr.   Mo.x< 

>n,  and    Hanicl 
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O'Conneli.  It  Ls  rather  dilBcult  to  account  for  the  selection  of  some 
of  these.  On  the  same  principle,  a  Tast  number  of  others  might 
haTe  been  included,  and  the  value  of  the  work  would  thereby  have 
been  increased.  Judging  from  the  title-page,  we  expected  to  meet 
^'ith  reports  of  the  trials  of  William  Hone  and  others  during  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Liverpool;  but  the  first  sentence  of  the  Intro- 
duction  extinguished  such  anticipations,  by  informing  us  that  the  cases 
selected  were  such  as  had  occurred  within  tk§  Uut  ikirty  ytan, 
Wliy  this  limit  was  fixed,  we  know  not.  We  regret  the  ftict  on  many 
accounts,  and  principally  as  the  triab  alluded  to  would  have  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  some  of  the  most  instructiTe  comments 
suggested  by  the  history  of  our  past  jurisprudence.  Peihi^w  Mr. 
To^-nscnd's  limits  were  fixed  on  this  very  account,  as  no  part  of  his 
work  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  censure  of  those  in  authority  is 
grateful  to  his  taste.  We  should  also  have  been  glad  if  the  reports 
had  been  more  condensed,  so  as  to  have  admitted  a  greater  number. 
The  speeches  of  counsel  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  are  some- 
times given  at  too  great  length,  so  as  to  weary  the  general  reader, 
for  whom  the  work  has  evidently  been  prepared.  A  more  condensed 
narrative,  admitting  of  a  larger  selection,  would,  on  many  accounts, 
have  been  preferable.  Taking  the  work,  however,  as  it  is,  we  receive 
it  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  as  an  instructive  record  of  many 
transactions  which  Englishmen  should  clearly  understand  and 
long  remember.  It  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive ;  and,  though 
not  suited  for  continuous  reading,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
and  pleasure  during  the  leisure  hours  which  frequently  occur. 
'  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  editor  to  free  the  work  from  dry 
severity  by  introducing  the  ''  hci  kttiorei  **  of  the  advocates,  the  salient 
parts  of  cross-examination,  those  little  passages  of  arms  between  the 
rival  combatants  which  diversified  the  arena,  the  painting  of  the 
forensic  scene,  the  poetry  of  action  of  these  legal  drainas.*  No  intelli- 
gent reader  will  regret  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  these 
volumes,  or  the  time  devoted  to  their  perusal. 


Daily  Bible  Illustrations  :  beiny  Oriyinal  Readinysfor  a  IVor,  on  Su^ecU 
from  Sacred  History^  Bioyraphy^  Geography^  Antiquities^  and  Theo- 
loyy.     Esj)eciaUy  desiyned  for  the  Family  Circle,     By  John  Kitto, 
I). I).,  F.S.A.     Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Kitto*»  labours  in  the  department  of  Biblical  illustration  have 
secured  him  a  worthy  place  amongst  his  contemporaries.  His  labours 
have  been  equally  varied,  extensive,  and  useful,  and  entitle  him  to 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  present  work,  of 
which  the  volume  before  us  constitutes  the  second,  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  will  prove,  we  doubt  not,  one  of  tlie  most  popular  of  his  pro- 
ilurtions.  It  is  ba^cd  on  an  admirable  plan,  and  unites  many  qualities 
\\A\  tit  ted  t(i  ^ivc  it  ;;vncral  acceptance,  and  to  render  it  prc- 
nniniiitlv  usoful.  ThcTuimcr  volume  ua.s  foumied  on  the  record  we 
|)o>scKb  of  the  Antediluvian  and  Patriarehal  A(;cs,  while  this  proceeds 
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to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Judgea, — making  the  more  proTniiient 
MTTitivei  of  Bcripture  the  baaia  of  brief  muBtrations,  suited  to  daily 
mJing  for  the  thiee  months,  April,  May,  and  June.  We  know  not  a 
tielln  book,  of  its  kind,  in  oar  languoge.  The  results  of  very  es- 
tnttre  reading  ue  brought  to  beat  on  the  illustration  of  scripture 
hutary  ia  a  style  clear  and  tmcrabaTrasned,  and  in  a  spirit  admirably 
Biitod  u>  benefit  the  reader.  '  The  work,'  as  Dr.  Kitto  remarka,  '  is 
not  t  hJBlory — not  a  commentary — not  a  book  of  critical  or  antiquarian 
ntanh — bat  is  sotnetbing  of  all  these'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  production 
<rf  an  tntelligent,  nell. informed,  and  devont  mind,  eamciitly  concerned 
to  (fire  consistency  and  definitenoss  to  the  views  of  scripture  readers, 
by  enccuraging  the  habit  '  not  merely  of  reading,  but  of  thinking, 

The  beads  of  families  will  do  well  to  adopt  it  as  a  book  for  daily 
perusal ;  and  the  young  cannot  easily  find  a  more  intelligent,  instrue- 
CiK,  or  devout  couipaniun.  We  commend  it  emphatically  to  all  classes 
oT  readers,  as  pre-eminently  suited  to  remove  misconceptions,  to  clear 
up  difficultieB,  and  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
injlhfulaeas  and  value  of  the  word  of  God, 


Readings  for  Railways:  or.  Anecdotes,  and  other  Short  Stories.  Re- 
ftfctions,  Maxims.  Characteristics,  Passages  of  Wit,  Humour,  mid 
Poetry,  §-c.  Together  tt-ith  Points  of  Information  on  Matters  of 
General  Interest.  Collected  in  the  course  of  Ms  owtt  reading.  By 
J,  B.  Syme.     London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

We  have  copied  this  title-page  in  full,  as  giWng — what  some  title- 
pages  fail  to  do — an  accurate  acenimt  of  the  volume  itself.  It  is 
scarctly  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  piomise  it  make.'i  is 
faithfully  performed,  and  such  of  our  readers  as  are  about  to  travel, 
whether  by  railway,  steam-boat,  or  other  carriage,  will  find  it  a  most 
pleasing  and  instructive  companion.  Referring  to  Ihc  exceptionable 
(haracier  of  many  of  the  works  vended  at  railway  stations,  Mr.  Gilpin 

■  The  publisher  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  secure  a  nlass 
of  reading,  which,  while  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  books  which 
now  almost  monopolize  the  station  tables,  shall  yet  possess  a  decidedly 
moral  tone  and  instructive  tendency :  and  seeing  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  travellinR — an  amount  which  it  is  probable  will  yet  greatly 
increase — lie  has  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  such 
literature  for  railways  as  may  be  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public' 

Heartily  approving  the  design  of  the  series,  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  speak  well  of  the  execution  of  this  volume,  which  consists  of  a 
variety  of  papers,  Fclecled  from  the  writings  of  some  of  our  nl)lcst 
and  most  popular  authors.  All  have  their  merit  and  attraction,  imd 
^ome  are  exeecdinglv  fascinating. 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Outteridgey  E$q,^  of  Denmark^hUi,  Surrey. 
By  Edward  Steane,  D.D.  12mo.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Mb.  Qutteridoe  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  religious  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  held  in  high  and  deserved  esteem.  He 
lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and  retained  to  the  last  the  affectionate  respect  of 
all  about  him.  His  biographer  was  on  intimate  terms  with  him  for  many 
years;  saw  him  at  home  as  well  as  abroad;  and  had,  therefore,  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  estimating  his  character  than  those  who  met  him 
only  in  public  life.  It  is  due  both  to  Dr.  Steane  and  to  Mr.  Gutteridj^e 
to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  as  otherwise  the  sketch  drawn  will  be  regarded 
as  too  uniformly  eulogistic.  We  confess  to  some  feeling  of  this  kind, 
after  all  the  allowance  which  the  aforesaid  consideration  suggests.  A 
want  of  discrimination  is  the  fault  of  religious  biographies,  and  the 
present  volume  is  not  free  from  the  charge.  We  say  not  this  in  cen- 
sure of  Dr.  Steane.  Had  our  circumstances  been  like  his,  we  should, 
probably,  have  written  as  he  has  done ;  but  looking  at  the  matter  from 
a  different  point,  wc  arc  sensible  of  what  we  deem  a  deficiency  in  the 
portraiture  of  his  friend.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  faultless, 
and  the  interests  of  the  living  are  best  served  by  a  candid  and 
loving  acknowledgment  of  the  failings  of  departed  worthies.  Mr. 
Outteridge  probably  had  as  few  failings  as  pertain  to  most  good  men,  but 
the  affectionate  reverence  of  his  biographer  has  painted  him  as  a  perfect 
man.  The  style  of  the  work  is  chaste  and  graceful ;  and  the  memoir 
itself,  without  possessing  any  special  points  of  interest,  will  be  found 
both  attractive  and  useful  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 


Auvergne^  Piedmont,  and  Savoy:    a    Summer  Rambie,      By  Charles 

Richard  Weld.     London :  Parker. 

Mb.  Weld  is  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  with  a  quick  susceptibility  to 
the  beauty  of  this  fair  world,  and  considerable  power  of  communicating 
his  impressions  of  men  and  things  to  others.  He  has  been  fcrtunale, 
too,  so  far  as  his  book  is  concerned,  in  his  field,  rich  in  historical 
recollections,  in  beauty,  and  in  scientific  interest,  and,  above  all,  for  a 
publishing  tourist,  almost  untouched  by  the  note-taking  tribe.  The 
result  of  this  happy  union  of  subject  and  sketches  is  one  of  the  bett 
books  of  travel  we  have  lately  had — full  of  life  and  freshness.  Though 
coming  under  the  modest  title  of  a  summer  ramble,  it  is  made  of  much 
less  flimsy  material  than  most  of  its  class ;  being  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  an  experienced  traveller,  who,  to  wide  knowledge  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  adds  a  keen  obserTant  eye  for  the  peculiaritiet  of 
people  as  well  as  country,  and  is  throughout  the  man  of  reading,  the 
man  of  taste,  and  the  gentleman.  If  any  of  our  readers  arc  hesitating 
where  to  wander  to  in  these  summer  months,  wc  advise  them  to  take 
Mr.  Weld  for  their  companion,  and  be  off ;  and  if,  like  us,  they  are 
chained  at  home,  they  will  find  him  a  pleasant  substitute  for  a  trip 
iVi  propria. 
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7%«  Xatianal  Cyclopitdia.  Vol.  X.  8vo.  London :  Charles  Knight. 
This  irnrk  is  steadily  appTonching  ta  its  completion,  in  honoumblc 
fiiUllmenl  of  the  promise  of  iU  publisher.  We  have  had  frtqueiit 
Opportunities  of  tecording  our  judgment  on  ita  great  merits,  and, 
oiliiout  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  all  its  contents,  ne  are 
fxtc  to  repeat  our  opinion  that,  for  excellence  and  ciieapness,  it  stands 
witltout  B  rival  in  our  popular  literature.  Our  fathers  would  not 
have  credited  the  possibility  of  so  much  scholarship,  varied  research, 
profound  science,  and  general  bformation,  being  brought  within  the 
tMch  of  BO  large  a  portion  of  the  community.  We,  however,  rejoice 
in  the  fut  which  they  deemed  so  incredible,  and  gratefully  aclcDow- 
kdg«  the  claim  of  Mr.  Knight  to  the  admiration  and  thanks  of  his 
{voatijrmen.  Few  have  laboured  so  diligently,  or  have  achieved 
ftir  thenuoivcs  so  honourable  a  fame.  The  '  National  Cyclopedia '  is 
in  ilMlf  •  library,  and  should  be  obtained,  even  at  some  sacrifice,  by 
«wj  young  man  who  wishes  to  posseaa  the  mcaiu  of  ready  access  to 
the  miutt&rious  results  of  modern  learning  and  research. 

TXe    Vale   of    Cedars;    or.    the   M'irlyr.      A    Tale     of    Spain    in    the 

Fifteenth  Century.  By  Grace  Aguilar,  London  :  Groombridgc. 
The  authoress  of  Ihia  most  fascinating  volume  has  selected  for  her 
field  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  in  modern  history — the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  tale  turns  on  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  concealed  Judaism  had  gained  footing  at  that  period  in  Spain, 
and  on  the  terrible  operations  of  the  secret  Inquisition.  The  heroine 
of  the  volume  is  a  younij  Jewess,  a  beautiful  creation,  whose  fortunes 
arc  blended  with  (ho.^c  of  her  husband,  a  Jew  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  court.  His  sudilen  violent  dcaih  leads  to  the  imprisonment  and 
trill  for  murder  of  an  Knglish  nobleman,  a  resident  in  Spain,  whose  early 
love  for  Marie  has  nnt  cscjipcil  the  observation  of  the  secret  grand 
inquisitor.  To  save  his  life,  bIic  has  to  give  evidence  on  his  trial — 
avows  herself  a  Jeuess,  is  sjiirited  aw:iy  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  assailed  there  by  the  vile  ptrsecution.s  of  Ihc  head  of  that 
tribunal,  but  Is  delivered  in  time  to  rescue  the  innocent,  and  to  disclose 
the  e-iiistcnce  of  the  Inquisition.  Refusing  to  abjure  the  faith  of  her 
fathers,  she  loses  her  royal  friends,  her  young  hopes,  and  returns  to 
her  father's  house  (o  die.  This  rapid  outline  will  show  there  is  inci- 
dent enough  in  the  tale  ;  and  we  need  only  say  tliat  it  is  marked  by 
much  power  of  description,  and  by  a  woman's  delicacy  of  touch.  It 
contain^  stviff  cnoui^h  to  float  hall'  a  dozen  three-volume  novels,  and 
ttiU  add  to  its  writer's  well-earned  reputation. 


This  small  volume,  verv  neativ  and  tastefully  'got  up,'  owes 
■ippcarance  to  ihe  b.i/aar  ri-ccnlly  held  on  behalf  of  llie  Wallliaius 
School  lor  llie  Daunht^rs  of  Mis.-ionuries.      ■  It  was  thought.-  siys 
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editor,  ^  that  the  occasion  of  a  fancy  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
funds  of  this  deserving  institution,  wonld  afford  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  presenting  to  the  public  a  work  which,  by  its  title  and  contents, 
might  perpetuate  the  feeling  of  interest  which  has  of  late  been 
awakened  on  the  behalf  of  these  children  of  the  warriors  of  the  Cross.* 
Such  a  design  will  of  itself  commend  the  volume  to  many  readers, 
and  its  contents  will  not  disappoint  their  expectation.  Though  brief, 
and  light  in  texture,  they  are  varied,  pleasing,  and  useful.  Poetry  and 
prose,  narrative  and  counsel,  the  bright  hues  of  imagination  and  the 
more  sober  colouring  of  reason,  are  happily  blended  in  a  style  of  chaste 
and  subdued  ornament.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  sale  of  this 
small  volume  is  as  gratifying  to  Mr.  Aveling,  as  the  success  of  the 
fancy  sale  must  have  been  to  the  lady  by  whom  it  was  projected  and 
carried  through. 


The  Life  of  a  Vagrant;  or^  the  Testimony  of  an  Outcast  to  the  Value  and 
Truth  of  the  OospeL  To  which  is  addedy  a  brief  and  originai  Account 
of  Andrias  Stoffies^  the  African  Witness,     London  :  Charles  Oilpin. 

This  little  volume  will  be  read  with  considerable  pleasure  by  all  who 
arc  interested  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  poor.  '  I  can  vouch,'  says 
the  Rev.  John  Waddington,  '  for  the  correctness  and  fidelity  of  his 
narration.  It  is  thoroughly  genuine.*  By  the  sale  of  this  little  book. 
it  is  hoped  that  funds  may  be  realized  which  will  enable  the  author  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  religious  benefit  of  his  class.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
contribute  to  so  desirable  an  end.  The  narrative  is  simply  told.  It 
opens  up  many  views  of  humble  life  not  commonly  seen,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  a  devout  temper,  and  an  obvious  desire  to  do  good. 


The  Crisis  of  Being :  Six  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Religious  DecisioHm 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  second  edition  of  this  little  volume  ha« 
been  called  for.  The  fact  is  honourable  to  the  public,  and  afibrds 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  sounder  and  more  healthy  taste 
than  has  always  been  cherished  by  religious  readers.  We  repeat  the 
emphatic  recommendation  which  we  gave  the  work  on  its  fimt  appear- 
ance. It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common  run  of  religious 
works,  the  mental  poverty  and  servile  repetitions  of  many  of  which  arc 
only  adapted  to  bring  religion  into  disrepute,  by  associating  it  in  the 
apprehension  of  intelligent  observers  with  imbecility,  narrow-minded- 
ness, and  a  mere  wordy  devotion. 


Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy,  familiarly  and  practically  conudertd  in  m 
few  of  their  Relations  to  the  Blood.     By  George  Moore,  M.D.     Lon- 
don :  Ijongman  and  Co. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  relation  between  that  and  the  other  animal  func- 
tions. Thifi  is  followed  by  a  scries  of  chapters  on  the  conditions  requisite 
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lor  the  prcscrvBtion  of  health,  touching  on  fond,  bevemge,  rest.  &:c., 
*,,by  others  on  the  art  of  heaiing.  including  some  very  sensible 
i    on  (juackery,  private  doctoring,  bnlhing.  and  bo  on.     The 
of  the  book  may  be  summed  up  in  this  :  '  iinderstaud  enough 

law*  of  ihe  animal  functions  to  keep  youraelf  in  health  when 

jaa  »te  «ell,  and  when  you  are  ill,  send  for  a  doctor.'  To  both  parts 
(rf  the  advice  we  should  say  Amen — and  in  order  to  cany  out  the  first 
part,  we  recommend  Dr.  Moore's  Tolume  as  a  clear  and  inlcresling 
eihibition  of  the  more  simple  facts  that  every  man  ought  to  know,  and 
IMf  learn  better  from  this  well-written  volume,  than  from  any  work 
lint  be  can  lay  hia  bands  on. 


AMtly    Pictures  from  the  BlhU.     By   Mrs.    Ellet.     London :    Peter 
Jackson.     8vo.    Pp.  212. 

4.Tfcxasji(o  volume,  which  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  tcara  many 
nadet^,  and  be  prized  in  proportion  as  its  spirit  and  useful  tendency  are 
nnderttood.  It  ia  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation   of  the  more  prominent  featureg   of  as   many  households   men. 

lioii'd  in  11, f  inspirtrl  volume.  Fourlfcn  of  them  arc,  «c  prc^ii.iio, 
the  productions  of  Mrs.  Ellct.  and  the  romainins  si.i  bear  the  names 
of  their  authors.  Together  they  constitute  a  volume  of  more  thiin 
ordinary  interest,  in  which  devotional  sentlmonts  are  happily  blended 
with  reflections  and  counsels,  which  all  may  read  with  advantage.  Tiio 
ToIume  is  tastefully  e:!ecutcd,  and  will  grace  the  drawing-room  table, 
as  well  as  prove  a  useful  companion  to  the  solitary  reader. 


First  Class- Booh  of  Physical  Gt'jiimphj.  Ily  ^ 
hurgli :  Siithcrhiiid  and  Km 
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T,  and  T.  Clark. 

This  volume  merits  a  favourable  iioticc  as  a  romprehcnsive  and  yet 
Knici-vc  liiatory.  wrillen  in  a  religious  lone,  by  a  man  of  liberal  |iriuei- 
ples  and  sound  knowledge.  A  little  less  space  given  to  the  cnrly  reigns, 
and  lo  mere  fighting,  would  have  left  room  for  tliose  notices  of  the 
wcial  and  intellectual  life  of  the  '  raseai  multitude,'  in  which  tlic  book 
is  somewhat  deficient.  It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  events,  clearly  lold, 
by  a  thorough  Scotchman  and  true-blue  I'resbvterian. 
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The  Early  Conflicts  of  Chrtstianity.     By  Rev.  William  I.  Kip,  D.D. 

liondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  aims  at  presenting  vividly  before  readers  moderately 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  features  of  the  first  century  which 
were  especially  antagonistic  to  the  gospel.  For  this  purpose  the  life  of 
St.  Paul  is  chosen,  as  first  in  conflict  with  Judaism,  next  at  Athena  with 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  then  at  Corinth  with  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
age ;  followed  by  barbarism,  and  Grecian  Mythology,  in  which  two  parts, 
no  one  incident  in  the  apostle*s  life  is  selected  as  a  peg  to  hang  the  disser- 
tation on.  The  idea  of  framing  these  successive  portraits  of  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel  in  this  way,  is  good  and  well  worked  out.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  accurate  information  conveyed,  and  the  style 
of  the  volume  is  always  animated  and  picturesque,  so  that  most 
readers  who  take  it  up  will  go  through  with  it.  It  is  not  meant  for 
students,  and  they  had  better  leave  it  alone  ;  for  others,  it  will  possess 
many  attractions,  as  well  as  convey  much  knowledge. 


Oazpacho;  or^  Summer  Months  in  S^in.     By  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A. 
FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London :  Parker. 

As  an  unintelligible  title  is  a  great  point  now.a-days,  we  shaU  respect- 
Mr.  Clark*8  confidence,  and  not  reveal  whether  Gazpacho  is  the  nanl^ 
of  person,  place,  or  thing.  The  book  which  is  so  christened,  is  a  slight, 
but  pleasant  enough  record  of  a  partial  lour,  in  which  the  author  has 
little  to  say  about  anything  except  his  inns  and  guides,  ruined  convents, 
and  cool  cathedrals.  We  bring  away  with  us  neither  pictures  nor 
facts,  neither  sentiment  nor  statistics,  nor,  indeed,  anything  to  speak 
of,  except  an  impression  that  the  writer^s  unconquerable  propensity  to 
make  jokes,  to  which  propensity  the  corresponding  capacity  has  not 
been  added,  would  be  all  the  better  for  Thomas  Carlyle*s  admonition— 

*  Witty !— above  all,  oh !  be  not  witty—' 


A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.     By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wfl- 

mot.  Sen.     London  :  Parker. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  book  for  people  at  certain  times  and  in  oertain 
places.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  wish  to  do  nothing— if  yon 
have  a  garden  with  a  chestnut-tree  in  it — if  you  would  like  as  a  com- 
panion out  there  on  a  bright,  hot  day,  a  man  with  a  large  store  of 
reading  amongst  our  English  poets,  who  is  himself  an  Amdisn 
who  can  criticise,  moralize,  and  all  without  your  having  much  trouble 
in  listening — if  all  these  conditions  are  united  in  our  readers,  then  let 
them  put  themselves  under  Mr.  Wilmot*s  guidance.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  with  a  sweet  style,  and,  what  is  a  great 
advantage  for  the  season  of  the  year,  if  you  should  sleep  during  part  of 
his  homily,  you  can  go  on  quite  as  comfortably  again  when  you  wake. 
This  sort  of  drowsy  air  is.  perhaps,  the  perfection  of  the  book,  con- 
sidering its  title.  There  is  a  lack  of  sinew,  of  pith ;  so  that,  unless 
the  reader  wants  lulling  (which  the  chestnut-tree  will  do  fiur  better),  a 
very  small  dose  at  a  time  is  enough. 
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Scripture  Sites  and  Scenei.  From  actual  giirfty  in  Egi/pl.  Arabia^  and 
PaUtlint.  Chii-fl-j/or  the  uxe  of  Sunday  SrAools.  London  :  Arthur 
««U«iMiCo. 

This  -ralanble  Tolume  conlaina  the  substance  of  '  Walis  about  Jeru. 
nleia,'  and  ■  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert ' — condensed  and  adapted  for 
its  present  purpoae  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  the  author  of  these  two  well- 
known  wotks.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecesBary  to  do  more  than  mention 
it*  publication,  with  the  warm  recommendation  which  its  graphic 
tocriptiona  and  useful  pictorial  iilustratjons  richly  deserve. 


Tktf  or  Orthodojyf—To  irhich  must  we  Sacrtficef  A  Frtmdly 
Addrou  in  the  WtiUyan  MtlkodUt  Prtachen  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Henry  Bursas.  Leeds  :  Heaton. 
Ar  hMlMS  on  the  evil  effects  of  requiring  from  ministers  a  sabserip- 
tioa  to  doctrinal  standards.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  wholeanma 
mih,  of  which  other  bodies  than  Weslejans  will  supply  illustrations. 
It  i»  not  in  that  community  alone  Ihnt  the  character  sketched  here  is 
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The  Hieh  Prieat't;  Dress;  or,  Christ  nrraved  in  Aaron's  Robes.  By  Rev. 
n.  F.  J;irman,  H.A. 

Memoir  ol'  Ihp  hilc  James  H^illev,  A.li.,  Sludunt  of  TheoloL'v.  Bv  Itev. 
Wm.  Amnl.  Gl.isgow. 

Lntter-day  Pamphlets.  Edited  liv  Thomas  CarlUe.  No.  VII.  Hudson's 
Statue. 

South  Africa  delinciiteii :  or,  Ski'ttlies  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  its 
Tribes  and  Mi-sions  and  ofthL- Brili-li  CoIoniL'sof  ihp  Cape  nii<i  I'orl  Nnlal. 
By  Rpv.  Tbornley  Smilb,  Seven  Yciiis  a  Wesli^yan  Missionary  in  lliat 
Countrj'. 

Fafourilc  Ron;;  Birds.  BeinR  a  I'o|iular  Description  of  tlie  FLaiJipred 
Songsters  of  iSritain.     Edited  by  H.  0.  Adams.     Parts  L  ond  H. 

An  E>say  on  the  Consiiuilion  of  Wesloyaii  Methodiam,  in  uhieh  vnrion^ 
ini*repre<i-7itHtions  of  some  of  it.*  leadiiif;  principles  arc  exposed,  and  its 
present  form  \»  vindicnicd.  By  Jolm  Brc.ham,  D.D.  With  Notes,  and  an 
Apjiendix  coiilaininir  Coiincxionnl  documents. 

The  WalU'-End  Miner ;  or,  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Christer. 
Bi  Ja-s.  Everett. 

Rilto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.     No.  II. 

The  Sabbath  ;  or,  an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts  commonlv  adiluced  from 
the  New  T&lamcnt  in  proof  of  a  Thri^tian  Sabbath.     Ity  a  Layman. 
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Ood  and  Man.  Being  Outlines  of  Hellgious  and  Moral  Truth,  according 
to  Scripture  and  the  Church.    By  a  M.A.,  Oxon. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Comprising  a  complete  Biography  of 
the  Apostle,  and  a  Translation  of  his  Letters,  inserted  in  chronological  onier. 
By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Hugh,  D.D.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Discourses.  By 
his  Son-in-law,  Hamilton  M.  MacOill.    2  vols. 

Thoughts  on  Being.  Suggested  by  meditation  upon  the  Infinite  and  the 
EtemaL    By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy. 

The  History  of  Religion.  A  rational  account  of  the  true  Reli^on.  By 
John  Evelyn.  Now  first  published  by  permission  of  W.  J.  Evelyn,  lisq.,  M.P. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Evanson,  B.A.    2  Vols. 

The  Working  Man's  Friend  and  Family  Instructor.    VoL  IL 

Sailings  over  the  Globe ;  or,  the  Progreas  of  Maritime  DiseoTery.  The 
East  and  the  West. 

Th6  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain :  their  present  condition,  and  the 
means  of  their  improvement  and  elevation.  Prize  Essay.  By  Rev.  S.  O. 
Green,  A.B. 

A  Letter  to  Viscount  Palmerston ;  concerning  the  Question  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

The  Foundations  of  Individual  Character.    A  Lecture.    By  W.  M'Combie. 

Cases  Illustrative  of  the  Cure  of  Consumption  and  Indigestion.  By  G. 
Calvert  Holland,  M.D. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.    VoL  V. 

An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.  Being  that  which  gained 
the  Prize,  proposed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1846,  for  the  bcsrt 
exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  propounded  in  his  lectures.  By  Thomas 
Spencer  Baynes.  * 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Police-court  in  the  trial  of  W.  Campbell 
Sleigh,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  for  an  alleged  breach  of  the  peace  at 
the  Public  Meeting,  in  the  Music  Hall,  April  8th,  1850,  held  with  referenoe 
to  the  Marriage  Affinity  Bill.    By  George  Gunn. 

An  Essay  on  the  tendency  of  Mental  Cultivation  in  Science  and  Religion 
to  promote  the  Improvement  of  the  Working  Classes,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  three  prizes  offered  by  R.  Padmore,  Esq.  By  James  SaviUe,  John  Randallt 
and  John  Alfred  Langford. 

The  Garland ;  or.  Poetry  for  Childhood  and  Youth. 

The  Baths  of  Rhenish  Germany.  With  Notices  of  the  acfjaoent  Towns. 
By  Edwin  Lee. 

Suggestions  for  an  efficient  Plan  of  Religious  and  Seeular  Bdueatioo, 
based  on  the  existing  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Bduoationt  &c. 
By  Richard  Bithell 

The  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  opoung  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1642.    By  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A. 

The  War  in  Hungary,  1848,  1849.  By  Max  Schlesinger.  Thuialated  hjf 
John  Edward  Taylor.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduetiony  hf  Fhuieit 
Pulszky.    2  Vols, 

The  Postal  Changes,  viewed  with  reference  to  additional  Facilitiet  for  the 
Transit  of  Letters  and  New8pa|)ert,  especially  on  Saturday,  &c    By  James 

Gilbert. 
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Art.  1. — 1.  Popular  Chrulianibj  :  its  Tmnsilion  Slate  ami  piobablg 
Development.  By  Frederick  J.  Foxton,  A.B.,  formerly  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Trior,  &c. 
Ijindon :  John  Chapman. 

2.  The  Nnncsis  of  Fmth.  By  J.  A.  Froudc,  M,A.,  kte  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  0,\ford.  Second  Edition.  London  :  John 
Chapman. 

-1.  The  Soul :  her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  An  Estai/  towards 
Ike  Xatural  Ilislory  of  the  Soul,  i-s  the  true.  Basis  of  Thvolog<j.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.      Second  Edition.      London  :   John  Chapman. 

4.  Fhases  of  Fmth  ;  or.  Passo^rs  from  the  History  o/mi/  Creed.  By 
Krancis  ■\Villiam  Newman,  formerly  I'cllow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.      I^ondon  ;   John  Chapman. 

OiiSKitv.ANT  men  have  long  been  iinlicijiatint^,  and  lately  with 
growing  convictiim  of  its  ni.ar  njiproacli,  sonic  new  and  great 
di>plav  of  the  truth  and  ])ower  of  llic  gospel,  analogous  to  that 
which  ha-s  made  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the 
most  eonspicunus  landmarks  in  the  history  of  man.  'Dicrc  has 
Wen  enough  to  jusliiy  sueh  an  anticipation.  The  unintelligent, 
cnspiritual,  and  theoretical  maintenance  of  the  forms  and  doctrines 
nf  religion,  co-existing  with  clear-sighted,  earnest,  practical 
n-orldli'ness,  and  nio.'.t    poorly   compensated    for  by  intolerance 
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towards  dissidents,  or  panic  terror  and  defiance  of  Rome,  or  vast 
and  complicated  demonstrations  of  apparent  zeal  for  the  good  of 
men  and  the  glory  of  God; — the  prodigious  strides  recently 
made  by  human  science,  involving  the  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  limits  and  method  of  scientific  inquiry ; — the  rise, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  of  a  new  philosophy,  which  taught  that 
there  was  knowledge  that  could  not  be  received  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  or  the  sight  of  the  eye,  nor  grasped  by  the  strongest 
efforts  of  the  best  trained  understanding ;  which  taught  that 
man  had  been  provided  with  a  special  and  peculiar  faculty  for 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  making  it  his  own,  named  (after 
the  example  of  the  great  writers  of  tlie  golden  age  of  English 
literature)  Measofi,  and  its  exercise.  Faith;  and  which  has  slowly 
but  surely  won  its  way,  till  now  the  old  philosophy,  invented 
by  Hobbe?  and  systematized  by  Locke,  is  threatened  with 
expulsion  from  its  chair ; — the  agitation  of  society  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  with  its  necessary 
consequences — the  attainment,  by  whole  classes  of  men,  of  recog- 
nised social  existence;  and  the  awakening  here  and  there  in 
man  tlie  consciousness  of  power,  which  had  else,  through  the 
overbearing  influence  of  circumstances,  been  unable  to  struggle 
into  life ; — these  plienomcna  might  well  call  forth  the  desire, 
and  kindle  it  into  hope  and  expectation — ^nay,  even  seem  to 
herald  the  speedy  appearance  of  such  a  new  and  better  age  for 
the  w^orld. 

But  apart  from  these  things  this  anticipation  might  have 
arisen.  *Thc  Great  Reformation'  asserted  two  truths — that  man 
is  justified  before  God  by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  ritual  or  moral 
performances ;  and  that  no  man  can  claim  the  right  to  exercise 
authority  over  tlie  consciences  of  his  fellows ; — and  these  seem 
to  have  constituted  its  great  message.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the 
first  is  a  part  only  of  the  gospel ;  for  whilst  it  speaks  positively 
of  the  mode  of  entrance  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings, 
it  describes  those  blessings  merely  negatiteltfy — as  the  revenal 
of  a  sentence  merited  by  foregone  sin.  The  second  was  actually 
denied  by  the  very  men  who  proclaimed  it ;  for  all  who  revolted 
from  the  Papacy  constructed  creeds  of  their  own,  and  required 
unconditional  acceptance  of  them  ; — and  had  it  been  ever  sc 
fully  realized  it  could  have  served  simply  to  individualize 
in  their  relations  to  (iod,  and  would  have  appeared  to  oppose  the 
hope  of  their  being  united  in  those  relations.  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  descril)ed  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  and  the  union  of  men  in  filial  subjection  to  God 
is  spoken  of  as  the  expression  and  display  of  the  consummation 
of  those  blessings  in  the  present  world;  so  that  some  further 
advance,  wliich  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex^Kxt  will  be  made  in 


a  manner  resembling  that  by  trKich  those  preparatory  truths 
were  established  amougst  men,  must  needs  be  looked  Ibr,  sosoon 
as,  by  the  general  reception  of  tliose  truths,  men  shall  be  fitted 
to  receive  new  lesaons. 

The  same  coDclusion  wonld  be  teachcd  if  the  character  of  all 
our  popular  theologies  were  considered ;  and  how  much  soever 
they  differ  amongst  themselves  on  vnrious  points  of  doctrine,  they 
have  certain  features  in  common,  which  makes  them  allbct  those 
who  hold  them  in  precisely  the  same  way.  NcceBsary  as  such 
systems  are — for  men  (however  rudely)  spontaneously  methodize 
ikli  their  knowledge,  and  it  hardly  is  kiiowledgo  until  it  is  mcthod- 
ited — and  valuable  as  these  particular  systems  have  proved  to 
thoGc  whose  knowledge  has  not  gone  beyond  their  boundaries, 
they  have  been  constructed  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  by  too 
msdentific  a  method,  and  they  have  had  given  Uiem  by  the 
Umxus  of  succeuive  theologiana  too  great  compactness  and  con- 
sistency, to  allow  them  to  e^tpand  with  the  growth  of  mind,  or 
to  r|ii:dlfy  them  for  iiidiiig  men  in  tlicir  inf|uiiy  al'lrr  Tiod's  triitl]. 
Whilst  not  one  of  them  contains  more  than  a  prirtiun  of  that 
truth,  scarcely,  indeed,  does  one  contain  more  than  a  portion  of 
what  is  already  known; — and  God  has  boundless  stores,  from 
which  he  enriches  men,  age  alter  age,  as  they  are  able  to  receive 
it,  and  which  be  seems  then  to  pour  forth  most  abundantly,  when 
men,  as  in  the  present  day,  look  upon  their  systems  as  having 
exhausted,  or  as  being  commensurate  with  his  unfathomable  and 
inexhaustible  treasures;  making  their  doctrines  the  limits  of 
religious  inquiry,  and  the  tests  of  religious  character,  and  stigma- 
tizing any  deviation  from  them,  even  in  exprcf^sion,  as  heresy. 

Were  teachers  but  more  far-sighted,  or  less  timid,  such  an 
advance  as  that  we  anticipate  would  be  cH'eeted  as  silently,  and 
be  accepted  as  thankfully,  as  the  change  of  seasons  with  us  is. 
But  therehasaiwaysbecn  too  little  trust  in  the  imperishable  life  of 
truth,  and  loo  much  love  for  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
enshrined  ;  and  so  convulsions  must  of  need  go  before,  just  as  in 
warmer  climates  the  new  soa.sons  are  ushered  in  by  tem[>usts  and 
hurricanes.  Too  often  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  fabric  beneatli 
which  the  faith  of  past  generations  lias  sheltered,  should  be 
broken  down  before  it  is  felt  or  acknowledged  lliat  a  new  one  is 
wanted  for  the  expanse  and  progressof  the  faith  of  the  generations 
present  and  to  come.  Men  are  like  the  disciples,  wliosc  hearts 
were  filled  with  sorrow  to  think  that  their  Miister  was  going  to 
leave  them ;  and  who  knew  not  that  it  was  expedient  for 
ticm  that  he  should  go  away,  that  the  Faraeletc  might  eomc 
to  them. 

From  this  resistance  to  change  it  inevitably  hapjiens,  that  in 
thetc   '  hmricane  seasons'   of  tiie    failh,  nuich   is  brought  inio 
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question  that  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted ;  and  much  denied 
that  ought  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  canons  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  are  set  up,  which  if  established  would  leave  nothing 
credible  but  what  is  based  upon  mathematical  proof,  or  scien- 
tific experiment,  or  personal  observation  ;  and  even  these  would 
be  insufficient  to  produce  general  conviction.  The  duty  of  those 
who  are  *  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,'  in  such  times,  be- 
comes most  clear.  Avoiding  peevish  complaint  and  impotent 
denunciation,  as  men  *  knowing  the  times,'  they  should  earnestly, 
and  by  truthful  means,  maintain  the  Truth  ;  for  by  so  doing, 
the  allegiance  of  the  wavering  will  be  confirmed,  and  some 
even  amongst  them  that  had  revolted  recovered  to  loyalty 
and  obedience. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
books  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Following, 
as  they  do,  so  many  reprints  and  translations  of  foreign  works, 
and  several  productions  of  the  new  school  of  Socinians,  aU 
directed  against  the  popular  theologies,  they  seem  to  betoken  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  unsettlement  and  perplexity  amongst 
us.  We  should  else  have  been  disposed  to  pass  them  by  with 
slight  notice ;  as  it  would  ill  become  us  to  magnify  every  two 
or  three  privateers  which  appear  in  the  distance,  into  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  armada.  We  have  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  they  have  been,  and  will  yet  be,  largely  read ;  and  by  no 
class  so  eagerly  as  by  that  which  most  lacks  the  skill  to  estimate 
them  aright ;  while  the  reports  concerning  them  already  spread 
abroad,  are  fully  as  injurious  as  the  books  themselves.  Our 
purpose  is,  therefore,  to  show  that  whatever  the  coming  change 
may  be,  the  sweeping  devastation  proposed  in  the  conclusions 
of  these  writers  is  not  justified  by  the  arguments  they  have 
employed  to  enforce  it ;  or  else  that  the  arguments  are  in  them* 
selves  false,  because  they  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  that 
which  it  w  ould  be  a  mere  absurdity  to  renounce.  The  space 
that  can  be  devoted  to  this  subject  being  necessarily  limited,  we 
sliall  be  compelled  to  furnish  hmts  which  may  enable  our  readers 
to  detect  the  errors  and  untruths  of  these  books,  rather  than  by 
a  complete  examination  to  expose  them  ourselves.  We  premise, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  to  conclude  that  these  remarks  are  wholly 
falifc  because  of  the  manifest  untruth  of  the  tilings  most  strenn- 
oubly  insisted  upon  in  them,  would  be  a  mistake  almost  as  fatal 
as  to  agree  with  all  that  is  advanced  as  true,  because  of  the 
manifest  truth  of  much  that  they  contain.  Of  this  we  are 
thoroughly  persuaded,  that  such  wiitings  are  no  more  than  the 
rude  implements  by  which  our  spiritual  wastes  and  fallows  may 
be  prepared  for  that  gentle  tillage  which  will  turn  them  into  the 
'  <^arden  of  tlie   Lord,'  when  tlie  thorn  and  the  briar  shall  be 
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replaced  by  the  myrtle  and  the  rose,  which  '  shall  he  unto 
Jehovah  for  a  memorial ;  for  a  perpetual  sign,  that  shall  not 
be  abolished.' 

One  other  remark  we  mast  make  in  this  place,  reserving  some 
Other  ffoncral  observations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  article.  Al- 
though the  volumes  have  this  common  scope,  and  are,  moreover, 
onited  by  being  the  writings  of  men  trained  at  Oxford,  during 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  revival  of  Anglican  Churcli 
principles,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  tbey 
differ  widely  from  each  other  on  points  of  great  moment.  Mr. 
Foxton,  albeit  be  disavows  it  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface, 
is  a  Rationalist,  and  would  receive  the  Bible  as  authentic  his- 
tory, &c.,  if  every  narrative  of  supernatural  interference  were 
omitted  ;  he  also  belongs  to  the  school  of  modern  Pantheists,  who 
maintain  not  the  divinity  of  everything,  but  the  possible  deity 
rf  eeery  man.  Mr.  Newman  criticises  the  Scriptures  much  in 
Ihe  vray  that  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school  have  done,  which 
leave'!  ii=  little  more  thiin  the  ixima  of  tlie  iliili  ri.-iil  jir.snji'; 
mentioned  in  them  ;  and  he  deplores  '  llie  desolating  I'anthrisni 
which  is  abroad,'  and  hopes  to  save  his  readers  from  it.  Mr. 
Froude  is  certainly  a  Theist ;  but  be  approaches  at  times  to 
the  very  verge  of  Atheism  ; — and  against  the  Scriptures  be  urges 
not  only  the  objections  of  the  rationalist  and  ihc  mythical  schools 
of  interpretation,  but  those  also  by  which  the  infidels  of  former 
days,  were  used  (o  attempt  to  set  a'^iile  their  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  llivinc  Pcvrlation.  It  is  of  tome  importance  to 
mark  these  differences,  both  because  they  give  us  assurance 
(from  an  unexpected  source),  that  this  opposition  to  the  gospel 
truth  mu.st  be  trani^ltory  ;  und  because  ive  might  otherwise  sup- 
pose that  one  kind  of  reply  would  meet  the  objections  of  all  these 
writers  ;  which  would  be  a';  great  a  delusion  as  to  imagine  tliat 
they  can  be  disposed  of  by  appealing  to  the  Apologies  of  by-gone 
ages,  when  no  sueli  subtle  and  learned  doubts  had  he'en  in- 
vented, and  when  sceptics  were  as  a  matter  of  course  irreligious 

Mr.  Foxton's  Topidar  ('hristianity '  has  the  Ica^t  originality 
and  power  of  the  w^rks  luider  review;  and  appears  to  be  in 
substance  little  more  than  an  iidaptatind  of  the  theology  of  a 
well-known  transatlantic  writer  to  the  circumstanci  s  of  a 
dissident  from  th<'  ().\fonI  ^cllonl.  A\'e  can  only  cite  his  re- 
ference to  Ltacier  and  Kee^s  Cvcloprcdia  for  a  synopsis  of 
Platonism,  for  the  purjiose  of  showing  that  the  gospel  is  not 
urigiiial  Tpp.  o-i,  iic,}:  his  vindication  of  the  '  A  estiges  of 
Creation,'  as  if  only  orthodox  pedantry  and  fanatical  cant  Jiad 
attacked  it,  and  its  '  thcorv  of  law'  were  scientifically  true 
(p.  f>5)  ;  his  reference  of  the  Demon  of  Socrates  to  '  ecstasy  ' 
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(p.  91);  his  test  of  miracles,  which  is  simply  ridiculous  (p.  101); 
his  supposition  that  Columbus  expected  to  find  out  a  new  con- 
tinent, whereas  after  he  had  found  it  he  believed  it  to  be  Asia 
(p.  118);  and  his  most  extraordinary  discovery,  that 'neither 
the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  Scriptures  contain,  even  by  impli^ 
cation,  the  slightest  condemnation  of  the  system  of  slavery  ' 
(p.  52)  ;  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of  this  book. 
The  proposition  of  the  work  is  thus  stated : — 

*  To  bring  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world  into  sounder  and 
more  consistent  relations  with  the  existing  intelligence  of  the  age,  it 
will  be  necessary,  at  least,  to  modify  so  much  of  the  doctrinal  teaching 
and  external  government  of  all  Christian  Churches  as  is  involved  in  the 
assertion  of  the  following  dogmas  of  the  popular  theology ;  vis. — 

M.  Of  the  vague  and  indefinite  doctrine  of  the  **  inspiration  of  th$ 
Scriptures.^* 

*  2.  Of  the  doctrine  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 

'  3.  Of  the  really  pagan  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  now 
taught. 

*  4.  Of  the  futile  and  fallacious  idea  of  teaching  Christianity  by  dog- 
matical creeds  and  articles. 

'  Such  must  be  the  basis  of  any  really  spiritual  Reformation,  and  tho 
foundation  of  any  truly  catholic  Christianity.' — P.  40. 

Wc  cannot  stay  to  investigate  the  discussion  of  these  '  dog- 
mas ; '  but  wc  must  observe  that  Mr.  Foxton  does  not  limit  it  to 
the  modijication  of  them  by  any  moans :  and,  happily,  he  has 
made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  reply  to  his  proposition.  We 
may  safely,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  give  up  the  fourth^ 
which  was  never  one  of  our  favourites ;  and  we  refer  to  p.  144 
of  Mr.  Foxton's  own  book  for  the  reason  for  our  positive  refusal 
to  *  modify,'  in  the  direction  of  explaining  away,  the  other  three. 
Our  author  says  : — 

'  The  cxiRtencc  of  false  prophets  is  not  a  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  the  true,  or  Christians  might  argue  against  the  probability  of 
a  Messiah  from  the  delusions  of  Joanna  Southcote.  It  would  be  far 
more  just  to  argue,  from  the  abundance  of  false  prophets  in  the  world* 
that  it  is  the  everlasting  puri)ose  of  Qod  to  instruct  and  to  regenerate 
it  by  analogous  means.* 

Wc  never  met  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  argoment ; 
and  as  in  place  of  *  false  prophets,'  in  the  last  sentence,  *  false 
miracles,'  *preti'ndcd  inspiration,'  and  '  pretended  incamationa  of 
the  Deity,'  may  bo  inserted  with  cc|ual  correctness  and  force,  wc 
shall  leave  the  refutation  in  Mr.  Foxton's  own  hands ;  merely 
adding  to  our  observntions  upon  his  book,  that  he  has  much  more 
to  apol()p^i7.e  to  the  Bishop  of  Hertford  for,  than  the  oUencc  of 
repratiuj^  the  silly  newspaper  story  of  his  having  derived  the 
profound  views  whieh  characterise  his  *  Thouhis  Aquinas,  *  and 
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'  Bampton  Lectures,'  from  Blanco  White.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
honest,  by  quotations  of  the  kind  employed  in  it,  and  bare 
references  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  make  it  seem  that  Dr. 
Hampden  holds  similar  opinions  to  tho^e  which  are  maintained 
in  '  Popular  Christianity.'  Wc  refer  our  readers  to  the  '  Intro- 
duction,' in  the  Becond  edition  of  the  '  Bampton  Lectures,'  for 
full  and  clear  information  respecting  the  amount  of  sympathy 
■which  the  Bishop  has  with  such  hopes  of  the  '  development' 
of  Christianity  as  this  writer  entertains. 

'  The  Nemesis  of  Faith'  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
Mr.  Foiton's.  Written  in  a  most  captivating  style,  with  many 
passages  of  great  beauty,  and  displaying  a  genial  frankness  and 
Tivacity,  it  is  the  very  book  to  become  a  favourite  with  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Froude  apparently  has  particularly  addressed  it — the 
youth  under  Anglo- Catholic  training  at  Oxford.  Its  home-trntha 
raipecting  the  Church  will  make  it  doubly  dangerous  in  tliat 
yairter.  A  reply  to  it  can  hardly  be  expected  from  that  vene- 
rable e*l,iblislimeni  :  and  should  one  npporir,  it  w(.ald  not  he 
quite  suited  to  our  purpose  ;  we  thciei'orc  oilur  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  with  great  brevity,  without  noticing  anything  relating 
to  biblical  criticism,  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  which  is 
not  C'iscntial  to  the  chief  end  of  the  book. 

Mr,  Froude  mildly  complains,  in  the  '  explanatory  preface' 
prefixed  to  this  seconi/ edition,  that  wliereas  he  'wrote  a  tragedy,' 
he  was  '  supposed  to  have  written  a  confession  of  faith  ;'  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  moral  which  he  intended  to  set  lortli  by  his 
drama.     We  give  this  in  his  own  words : — 

'Failh  ought  to  have  been  HutlH'vlaiurs  salivation  — il  wlis  Lis 
'^  Ntmc^is-— it  flc^trojotl  Ijim.— 1*.  xiv. 

'It  is  icUf  for  the  minil  In  hn]K-  lo  s|M'cuI,i1c  iU:u-  of  Uoiibt  in  tlic 
dosct,  as  for  l!ic  boilv  to  be  plij^irkiil  out  uf  sitkiif-:!  kept  Iviii-  on  a 
sofa.    Emplovmcnt  is'tor  lliv  on.-  wliat  cxvrci-c  is  for  tlic  oihtr.'— 1'.  vi. 

•Man  is  a  real  man,  and  tati  livL>  ami  act  muiifull)-  in  this  «orld,  not 
in  the  strength  of  iipinions.  not  acioidinj;  lu  whiit  Ik'  lliinks,  bnt 
according  to  what  he  is.  Anil  wliEit  tan  make  us  really  iniii.  what  can 
enable  us  in  anv  projier  sense  lo  f,r.  but  the  siL'iuiy  fuith  in  Him  wlio 
alone  u.  and  in'  whom  and  throu-li  wliom  i>  all  uiir  slriiu-th?  The 
eliihl  bfiti-s  with  il  Into  ilii.  world  the  impulse  to  fnrn  to  liim  ;  the 
first  effort  of  ihu  dawnins  mind  is  ever  towards  heaven,  and  wlien  this 
instinct  receives  its  priTiier  cullure,  (licre  is  no  danger  that  ulien  the 
child  grows  to  bo  a  man,  he  will  ii  '"  '  "  '  ' 
clear  him  of  every  peiplexitj,  and 
But  our  present  oibication  is  not  it 

it  should  maintain,  it  strangles;  liie  hsht  whieh  it  should  ftrd,  il 
stifles;  a  ved  is  before  the  faee  of  heaven,  and  the  best  atfeetions  of  the 
heart  are  intcrtcptcd,  and  sipiaiidi^red  upon  the  l(;;;cudij  uf  thf  early 
world,-— 1*.  ix. 


light  and  strentrth 

enough  to 

him  safe  through  e 

■cry  trial. 

r  cahure.  The  in.,, 

l,ewhieh 
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We  should  never  have  discovered  all  this  in  the  *  Tragedy/ 
and  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  in  this  second  edition  the  ! 
tale  had  been  made  to  explain  itself;  for  few  will  read  the  2 
Preface,  compared  with  those  who  devour  the  story ;  and  all  i 
that  seems  to  be  exhibited  by  the  sorrows  of  this  clerical  Childe  .' 
Harold  (see  p.  29),  whom  Mr.  Froude  has  selected  for  his  hero, ; 
is,  that  '  Catholicism '  does  not  furnish  the  true  theory  of  the  ? 
world  (p.  144);  that  'all  real  arguments  against  Catholicism' 
are, '  in  fact,  arguments  against  Christianity '  (p.  148)  ;  and  that : 
for  a  *  weak,  clever '  man  like  Markham  Sutherland,  who  is  t 
Hamlet  without  his  faith  or  his  philosophy,  speculation  leads  to 
undertaking  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  against  his  conscience— 
to  carrying  about  on  the  person  a  deadly  poison  for  years — la 
entangling  thc^  aflFections  of  another  man's  wife — ^to  attempted 
suicide — to  the  profession  of  Romanism  in  a  convent — and,  after 
all,  to  the  exchange  of  that  profession  for  the  blankest  scepticism 
and  despair.  Sutherland  never  had  any  faith ;  but  it  was  nol 
even  his  '  creed  '  that  proved  his  '  Nemesis ' — ^it  was  his  unbelief , 
that  destroyed  him. 

If  the  shocking  conclusion  to  this  story  of  a  life  should  deter 
any  from  that  speculation,  in  which  doubts  are  cherished,  not 
from  any  disposition  to  believe,  nor  with  any  expectation  of  find- 
ing truth  to  be  believed,  this  book  will  not  have  been  written  in . 
vam.  But  we  should  deplore,  as  the  worst  consequence  of  the  por- 
traiture of  such  an  extravagant  scepticism,  the  employment  of  it  to 
prevent  that  inquiry  without  which  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
reception  of  the  truth.     We  quite  agree,  however,  with  Mn 
Froude,  that  action  is  the  natural  corrective  to  speculation.     Nor 
do  we  differ  from  him  respecting  the  secret  of  manful  acting  ia 
this  world :  mere  opinions  and  thinkings  will  never  lead  to  it» 
but  '  being  really  men '   infallibly  will ;  and  the  faith  in  God, 
which  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrcwi 
is  so  variously  illustrated,  is   assuredly  the   sole  basis  of  this 
manfulncss  of  heart.     So  far  we  can  go  with  our  author. 

But  in  what  child  has  he  ever  discerned  this  impulse  towards 
God,  this  eflbrt  towards  heaven,  which  needs  only  *  proper  cul* 
ture '  to  make  its  after-life  so  noble  and  divine  i  True  it  ii, 
there  is  in  every  heart  what,  even  in  earliest  childhood,  is  capa- 
ble of  responding  to,  as  well  of  receiving,  instruction  respecting 
God  and  heaven  ;  but  the  idlest  of  all  theorists'  dreams  is  this 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  put  forth  here,  and  one  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  universal  experience.  There  is  no  such  impulse,  no  such 
light ;  and  so  the  13ible  stories  can  neither  stifle  nor  strangle  them ; 
neither  do  they  hang  a  veil  before  the  heaven  of  childhood,  nor 
pervert  the  affections  which  should  be  givin  to  God.  I'hii 
thought  is  repealed  in  several  p;issapcb  of  the  *  Tragedy.'     Thus 
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ifklmm  writes  respecting  his  early  training : — '  Woe  to  the  un- 
iky  man  who,  as  a  child,  is  taught,  even  as  a  portion  of  his 
'j  what  his  ^rown  reason  niuat  forswear'  (p.  124).  And 
I  h-Oyf  is  it  possible  to  teach  a  child  anything  about  religion, 
"lout  using  language  and  imagery  which  are  not  only  in- 
iquate  to  represent  what  we  know  respecting  it,  but,  if  taken 
'  any  child  as  a  '  creed,'  must  lead  it  miserably  astray  ? 
r.  Fronde  seems  afterwards  to  have  dimly  seen  that  what  he 
t  upon  this  subject  was  untenable ;  for  in  hia  Preface  he 
Hiere  is  life  in  the  pnaish  school — the  child's  nature  ia 
B  8S  that  which  gave  the  old  stories  birth '  (p.  xi.)  ;  an 
B.  which  might  bo  presiied  to  consequences  very  tin- 
ted by  the  writer. 
To  this  moral,  however,  we  have  other  objections.  What  is 
-  culture'  by  which  these  imaginary  impulses  and 
I,  l^ht  be  cherished  to  the  height  of  true  manfulness  I 
Smt  not  to  have  been  left  untold.  Again,  by  what  com- 
^tnon  is  spccuhitinii  to  be  pruvcntcd  from  swL'cjiiiif;  rn\  n\  cvfii 
that  '  article  '  mIik-Ii  M)-.  rroiide  li.n  admiltL'J— '  F.uth  iii  liiiii 
vho  alone  is  y  If  '  historical  criticism  and  scientific  discovery 
liave,'  in  his  opinion,  '  uniformly  tended  to  invalidate  tho 
■nthority  '  of  the  Uible  histories  (p.  145),  on  what  recognisable 
principle  can  he  reject  the  conclusions  of  those  who  find  no  deity 
out  the  universe  itself,  or  some  unknown  power  they  call  '  law  V 
Especially  since,  although  he  says  ho  believes  in  Providence 
'with  all  his  heart'  (p.  5),  he  speaks  with  a  half-expressed 
doubt  of  the  Justice  of  the  judgmi'uts  of  '  that  power  '  (p.  !>3)  ; 
indin  the  l;ist  sentence  of  the  book,  and  in  several  other  passages, 
questions  the  wisdom  and  the  love  Mhicli  brings  into  life  others 
ihan  the  prosperous  and  the  h;ippy  (pp.  78,  &c.)  ;  ;iiid  in  one 
place  writes  thus  : — '  Nature  hiis  found  a.  remedy  for  the  heaviest 
of  ordinary  calamities  in  tl\c  torpor  of  desp;iir  ;  but  some  tilings 
we  heyotul  her  care,  perhaps  hrii'iiid  her  Jori'Si;//it.  Peiliajis,  in 
laying  down  the  conditions  of  humLinity,  s/ie  shrank  fium  sl-i'iikj 
the  full  exlreme  of  Tiu'scn/  I'-hic/i  t-i/s  possible  (o  il'  (p-  IWj- 
'  Steady  faith  in  Him  who  alone  is  "—how  is  this  faith,  or  any 
faith,  possible,  if  the  lot  of  man  here  suggests  sueli  thoughts  as 
those  wc  have  marked  in  llie  hist  quututioii  ? 

These  arc  not  all  our  objections.  The  gospel  system  is  dis- 
tinctly disavowed  (pp.  CS,  &c.,  .S(>,  &c.),  although  wo  find  '  the 
religion  of  Christ '  called  '  the  poor  man's  gos])el,  the  message  of 
forgiveness,  gf  reconciliation,  of  love  '  (p.  19)  ;  and  a  theory  of 
its  origin  propounded  (pp.  8!^ — 90),  which  exceeds  in  absurdity 
md  inconsistency  with  historical  facts  everything  of  the  kind  "c 
ever  met  with.  The  IJiblt — fiiotwithslanding  5ir.  Froude  suys 
in  the  Preface  most  energetically,  '  I  do  not  dishonour  the  Hible  : 
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1  honour  it  above  all  books— the  New  Testament  alone,  since 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it  humanly ,  has  to  me  outweighed  all 
the  literature  of  the  world'  (p.  xv.);  calls  it  'beautiful  and 
magnificent '  (p.  x.) ;  declares,  '  I  believe  that  we  may  find  in 
the  Bible  the  highest  and  purest  religion  .  •  •  .  most  of  all  in 
the  history  of  Him  in  whose  name  we  all  are  called '  (p.  18) ; 
and  ^  the  best  which  can  be  said  to  individuals  to  urge  ihem  to 
their  duty,  is  in  that  book '  p.  45)— notwithstanding  all  this, 
of  the  Bible  he  says,  that  he  is  *  sure  that  it  contains  things  which 
are  both  insulting  and  injurious '  '  to  the  pure  majesty  of  Grod' 
Cp.  V.) ;  '  that  not  the  Devil  himself  could  have  invented  an 
implement  more  potent  to  fill  the  hated  world  with  lies,  and 
blood,  and  fury '  (p.  63) ;  and  things  of  like  import  elsewhere 
(pp.  10 — 14),  all  showing  that  it  spreads  'aveil  oefore  the  face 
of  heaven,'  and  is  '  a  curtain  which  conceals '  God  (pp.  ix.  x.). 
How  then  are  men  to  know  '  Him  who  alone  is ' — ^how  know 
surely  that  he  will  answer  their  *  steady  faith? ' 

Mr.  Froude  appears  to  rely  upon  three  or  four  revelations : 
of  one  he  says, '  the  great  Bible  which  cannot  lie  is  the  history 
of  the  human  race  *  (p.  xii.) ;  of  another,  *  what  is  ever  before 
their  eyes — in  the  corn-field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the  workshop, 
at  the  weaver's  loom,  in  the  market-places,  and  the  warehouses— 
here,  better  far  than  in  any  books,  God  has  written  the  tables 
of  his  commandments'  (p.  42) ;  and  of  the  others,  '  we  have  our 
conscience  too '  (p.  45) ;  '  and,  more  than  aU,  experience — tho 
experience  of  our  own  hearts  '  (p.46). 

Now,  precious  beyond  all  price  as  these  revelations  are  for 
the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  our  trust  in  God,  when 
once  we  know  Him,  not  one  of  them,  nor  all  together,  without 
some  other  revelation,  ever  taught  man  that  which  Mr.  Froude 
rightly  makes  the  root  and  ground  of  true  and  manful  life.  We 
dare  Mr.  Froude  to  the  proof;  we  are  confident  that  the  nearest 
approach  man  ever  made  to  trust  in  God,  by  such  means,  was 
a  ^ perhaps^  or  a  hope,  that  was  only  an  agony  of  despair.  But, 
how  can  this  writer  appeal  to  ^  the  Bible  of  universal  history,' 
when  '  with  Nicbuhr-criticism  for  a  reaping  sickle  '  (p.  153),  he 
has  cut  down  and  cast  out  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  the 
histories  of  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  of  Christ/  And  what 
history  of  the  human  race  would  remain  afler  such  a  reaper  as 
he,  armed  with  such  a  sickle,  had  gone  over  the  field/  We 
know  what  can  be  read  in  that  *  great  Bible,'  apart  from  omr 
Bible ;  there  is  not  one  word  like  this — '  Come  unto  me,  all  ▼• 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  We 
have  already  seen  what  sort  of  revelations  Mr.  Froude  has^dis* 
covered  in  Nature's  book — miseries  of  men  •  lK»yond  the  care, 
perhaps  beyond  the  foresight*  of  God.    This  would  not  encou* 
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Tage  trust  in  him  ;  and,  if  it  could,  yet  it  would  not  say  to  man, 
'  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  1' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Froude  admits  the  reality  of  sin. 
ll  is  true  that  there  ie  an  elaborate  speculation  in  pp.  90 — 96, 
by  tFhich  the  idea  of  sin  is  got  rid  of  entirely ;  but  in  the  Pre- 
face (which  doea  not  appear  to  be  the  beat  place  for  the  refutation 
of  »ach  a  fatal  mistake),  we  read  that  that  speculation  contains 
*Mi]y  half  the  truth."  '  If  we  doubt  whether  sin  be  or  be  not  a 
reality  TcUtively  to  our  individual  selves,  let  us  try  it  and  see 
— let  us  measure  what  we  are  with  our  own  knowledge  of  what 
»e  might  and  could  be,  and  our  doubt  will  not  last  long' 
(p.Tiii,),  This  is  the  extent  of  the  revelations  of  conscience. 
And  now,  we  appeal  to  every  one  who  ever  knew  for  himself, 
&M,  the  reality  of  sin — and  we  ask,  if '  faith  in  Him  who  alono 
n,'  of  BUcb  a  kind  aa  to  lead  to  manful  living  and  acting  in  this 
vinld,  is  possible  when  conscience  thus  tesdfiee  against  as  ?  or 
if  conscience  has  one  promise  to  allay  the  terrors  she  has  excited? 
or  if  worlifihops  nnd  waiThouses  toll  of  anythins:  more  than 
liuinan  worldly  duty.'  Experience  is  the  lest  of  revelation,  not 
terelation  itself;  and  it  serves  to  hold  us  fast  to  what  wo  have 
inown  of  God.  When  once  wo  have  proved  the  response  of 
'Him  who  alone  t's  '  to  our  faith,  it  would  aid  greatly  in  making 
that  faith  '  steady ;'  but  it  cannot  lead  us  with  the  boldness  of 
hamllity  to  exercise  such  confidence,  when  its  results  are  only 
w  unassured  hope.  How  then  is  man  to  know  God^ — ^how 
know  certainly  that  he  will  accept  his  faith  ?  Mr.  Froude  has 
no  answer  to  these  questions,  on  which  any  but  a  madman  would 
rely — and  such  a  one  even  might  be  staggered  by  contradictions 
like  those  we  have  seen  in  our  review. 

We  have  spoken  as  if  Mr.  Froude  had  not  disclaimed  the 
writing  '  a  Confession  of  Faith  ' — for  he  says  in  the  Preface, 
'In  all  questions  of  pure  speculation — and  in  these  I  include  the 
whole  systematic  framework,  historical  or  doctrinal,  of  religion — 
I  am  ready  to  avow  as  my  own  whatever,  so  far,  my  hero  ex- 
presses '  (p.  vii.)  And  without  this  assent  of  the  author,  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  as  wc  have  done ;  for  the  fiction 
is  too  transparent  to  hide  the  fact. 

Looking  back  upon '  the  Nemesis  of  Faith,'  we  are  constrained 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newman  and  his  aim,  which  deserves  a  place  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  day,  it  would  have  been  better  had  Mr. 
Froude  not  written  this  book.  The  story  is  too  full  of  revolting 
incidents  to  be  instructive  ;  the  objections  to  the  Bible  have  not 
even  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  the  sjieculations  are  so  shallow 
and  one-sided,  tluit  an  'explanatory    Preface'    was  needed   to 
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correct  them.  Mr.  Froude  professes  in  several  places  tlie 
highest  possible  admiration  for  Mr.  Carlyle ;  surely  he  will 
regret  that  he  did  not  act  upon  that  favourite  maxim  of  his, 
so  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  fifth  of  his  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets  *— 
*  Speech  is  silvern;  silence  is  golden  /' 

*  The  Soul'  and  the  *  Phases  of  Faith  '  are  works  of  a  higher 
character  than  those  which  have  engaged  our  attention ;  nor  is 
there  so  much  in  them  that  betrays  the  Oxford  education  of  their 
author.  Their  natural  and  vigorous  style,  and  serious,  and  even 
spiritual  tone,  are  calculated  to  secure  them  a  wide  circulation ; 
and  to  give  to  both  objections  and  assertions,  in  the  minds  of 
most  readers,  greater  weight  than  in  themselves  they,  possess  ; 
whilst  the  latter  feature  suggests  the  hope  that  their  accomplished 
writer  may  yet  see  the  fiital  defects  of  that  phase  of  his  faith 
represented  in  the  *  Soul,'  and  how  they  can  be  supplied  by 
the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Scriptures  ;  which  he  has  too  hastily, 
however  long  the  process,  rejected  as  a  source  of  religious  know- 
ledge. He  himself  remarks,  as  if  to  encourage  such  a  hope, 
respecting  the  *  first  novel  opinion '  that  he  embraced — '  this, 
I  believe,  had  a  great  eficct  in  showing  me  how  little  right  we 
have  at  any  time  to  count  on  our  opinions  as  final  truth,  how- 
ever necessary  they  may  just  then  be  felt  to  our  spiritual  life  * 
(Phases,  p.  6.)  We  only  wish  that  our  comments  may  be  of 
any  service  in  showing  that  the  reasons  for  which  he  has  given 
up  much  that  he  disowns,  are  at  least  as  unsatisfactory  as  those 
for  which  he  formerly  held  it ;  and  that  whilst  he  has  not  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  difficulties  and  objections,  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  apply  to  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus/ 
there  arc  others  which  belong  peculiarly  to  that  aspect  under 
which  he  now  regards  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  This  desire 
would  of  itself  oblige  us  to  use  that  plainness  of  speech,  which 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  these  works  on  other  minds, 
and  the  arguments  and  expressions  occasionally  used  by  5Ir. 
Newman,  have  also  enjoined  upon  us. 

We  begin  with  the  *  Phases  of  Faith,'  because  although  pub- 
lished last,  it  displays  the  process  through  which  the  mind  and 
'  creed '  of  the  author  went,  before  the  thought  of  constructing 
a  new  *  basis  of  theology,'  in  '  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,' 
occurred  to  him.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  full  worth,  or  worthle^sness,  of  the  most 
spiritual  scheme  of  doctrine  which  in  late  years  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  go>pel,  to  adopt  this  order.  They 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Newman,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  his  disbelief,  admits  till  the 
principal  axioms  on  which   the  argumentative  defence  of  the 
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^  C1tr!&tian  religion  rests  (Sottl,  pp.  1,2, 118,  &c.) — and  practi- 
caliv.  all  the  great  truths  of  that  rcligioa  also.  And  if,  ns  ie  too 
probnMe,  the  reading  of  the  'Phases'  should  drive  any  half- 
thinking  young  men  to  infidchty,  the  suhscqucnt  perusal  of 
'  the  Soul '  may  show  them  how  untenable  a  position  they  have 
reached,  even  by  the  confession  of  him  who  led  them  there, 
(Uid  thus  stimulate  them  to  regain  a  new  and  more  firm  hold  of 
tbc  gospel  of  Christ. 

"laia  '  History  of  my  Creed '  is  the  record  of  as  determined  and 
complete  a  destruction  of  everything  save  the  sentiment  of  re- 
Ugioit  in  a  mind,  as  we  ever  read  of ;  and  the  '  History  of  the 
Sou!,'  of"  as  desperate  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  out  of  that  seu- 
&n«)t  a  system  of  doctrine,  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have  acted 
jurt  as  if  ihnt  artist  who  discovered  a  work  of  one  of  the  great 
tUMOlUm  covered  by  some  wretched  painting  of  recent  date, 
iodesd  of  removing  the  profane  dnub  with  religious  care,  that 
He  might  preserve  the  original  unharmed,  had  set  about  it  with 
siirh  caiiiT  zciil,  tliat  at  ksl  iIiltc  rrmained  iimi-lit  but  a  shnpe- 
less  and  almost  colourless  confusion;  and  thon,  in  wrath,  had 
scraped  the  whole  from  the  panel,  and  laboriously  reproduced 
ihe  subject,  modified  as  his  own  taste  suggested ;  and  had 
offered  that  to  the  world  as  at  least  some  compensation  for 
what  it  had  lof-t. 

"W'e  cannot  undertake  to  notice  every  one  of  the  multitude  of 
distinct  qucstlous  in  this  '  Phases  of  Faith,'  and  in  general,  for 
satisfaction  on  points  of  sacred  critieisni  and  interpretation,  wo 
refer  to  the  numerous  modern  works  espceiaily  devoted  to  these 
subjects  ;  v  ilh  this  single  remark,  that  uii  n  whose  piety,  scholar- 
ship, truthfulness,  and  logic,  are  at  lia-;t  e(|U,.l  to  Mr.  Newman's, 
liavo  arrived  at  such  different  results  from  those  stated  most 
conrtdcntly  here,  that  a  suspense  of  judgment,  till  their  results 
and  investigations  have  been  examined,  is  a  t.light  diniand  to 
make  upon  our  readers.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  show  that 
Mr.  Xowman's  arguments  do  not  justify  his  conclusions,  or  else 
ju-tily  much  «idiT  conclusions,  so  that  he  ought  to  give  up 
"hat  he  would  be  the  List  to  abandon;  and  that  he  so  con- 
ducts his  inquiries  that  he  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  perilous 
path,  along  which  he  ofiVrs  to  lead  his  readers.  The  manful  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  brother,  and  the  rca.-ons  which  led  him 
to  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  we  may  mention  here 
as  worthy  of  notice,  although  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  criticism,  and  with  them,  all  tlie  pa:;sagcs  of  external 
history  are  excluded. 

The  slorv  is  arnuigcd  under  six  wellMUfined  periods;  the 
three  hst  of  which  form  a  distinct  division,  being  nlniost  entirely 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  inquiries  whicli  led  Mr.  New- 
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man  to  relinquish  the  Scriptures.  In  the  former  periods  his 
inquiries  related  principally  to  doctrines;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  third,  there  was  scarcely  one  doctrine  of  popular  theology 
left  to  he  given  up.  Before  we  remark  on  this  early  part 
of  his  book,  there  is  one  general  observation  which  must 
be  made.  The  question  raised  in  each  instance  is  respecting 
some  doctrine,  or  form  of  faith,  which  had  ceased  to  repre- 
sent  truth  to  his  mind ;  and  yet  we  find  at  last,  that  Mr.  New- 
man has  given  up  in  intent  the  whole  of  the  gospel  itself,  and 
all  its  truth.  Now,  the  conclusion  goes  so  much  beyond  the 
premises,  that  our  author's  logic  must  have  failed  him ;  or 
else,  notwithstanding  the  spirituality  he  has  manifested  in  '  the 
Soul,'  and  notwithstanding  his  high  cultivation  of  mind,  his 
early  Church  training  led  him  so  to  identify  and  confound 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  doctrinal  forms  under  which 
they  have  been  embodied,  that  to  give  up  the  form  was  to 
renounce  the  truth  also.  The  same  want  of  logic,  however, 
appears  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  difficulties  re- 
specting the  Bible,  in  the  second  division  of  the  book ;  where* 
fore  we  are  fain  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  error  of  judgment, 
which  Mr.  Newman  will  gladly  correct. 

The  first  subject  that  demands  notice  (for  those  of  '  imputed 
righteousness,'  ^  vicarious  sacrifice,'  and  the  Trinity,  which  arose 
in  the  period  of  Mr.  Newman's  *  youthful  creed,'  are  only 
questions  respecting  the  way  in  which  certain  truths  are  held ; 
upon  which,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  from  the  varieties  of 
natural  endowment,  education,  and  metaphysical  systems  received 
by  individuals,  or  by  society  in  general,  there  must  needs  be 
differences) — the  first  subject  is  that  of  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  (pp.  34 — 37).  The  investigation  of  all  the  passages  quoted 
is  impossible  here;  but  we  assert  most  confidently,  that  Mr. 
Newman  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  particular  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  Neither  is  it  ever  so  stated  ai  to 
warrant  his  ^  inevitable  deduction,'  that  '  we  must  work  for 
si>ccdy  results  only  '  (p.  37).  And,  what  is  yet  more  convincing 
against  him,  Mr.  Newman  has  not  even  in  the  slightest  manner 
alluded  to  the  following  passage,  in  which  his  deduction  and 
representation  are  expressly  reproved : — '  Now  we  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  him,  tliat  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  ai 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand  ;  let  no  man  deceite 
you  by  any  means,*     (2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 3.)   . 

Mr.  Newman  has,  moreover,  involved  in  this  question,  by 
implication  at  p.  36,  and  expressly  at  pp.  204-5 — whc*rc  ho 
enumerates  his  '  inevitable  deduction '  as  one  of  the  evils  he  had 
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neaped  by  rejecting  the  gospel  and  the  Bible — the  exhortations 
respecting  not  loring  the  world,  which  are  to  be  fouud  in  the 
First  Episde  of  St.  John  ;  and  has  interpreted  them  in  a  manner 
sahable  to  his  purpoac  here  (p.  205),  which  he  shows  in  '  The 
Soot,'  p.  181,  he  knew  to  be  not  the  true  interpretation.  Mr. 
Newman  may  hare  '  acted  an  eccentric  and  unprofitable  part ' 
(p.  204) ;  and  he  may  have  been  misled  by '  the  Irish  clergyman ' 
(p.  37);  bat  he  has  no  right  to  charge  his  error  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  mate  it  a  reason  for  unbelief, 

Hia  Trinitarian  difficulties  (pp.  13,  46,  &c.,  83,  &c.)  aroso 
more  ont  of  creeds  than  out  of  texts  ;  and  as  we  do  not  feel  in 
the  least  inclined  to  undertake  the  defence  of  any  '  creed,'  we 
can  onlv  say,  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  practical  solution  of 
such  dimcultics,  that  this  question  is  essentisdly  part  of  the  wide 

aneetioD  of  philosophy — hou>  God  exists  1 — and  absolutely  beyond 
le  rrach  of  our  thought ;  but,  bo  far  as  it  has  a  practical  interest 
for  oa,  admits  of  this  answer — when  a  man  has  received  forgive- 
ntm,  and  a  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  finds  it  maintained 
by  tiio  Holy  Spirit,  he  will  know  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  are 
Dirine ; — whilst  it  is  so  impossible  by  any  formula  of  human 
words  to  represent,  adequately,  the  relations  of  the  Son  and 
^trit  10  the  Father,  that  (aa  is  manifest  from  the  quotations  of 
fHiWpir'^l  vriters  on  all  sides  in  this  eTer-vexed  questioa)  almost 
ttttj  different  creed  ever  invented  is  to  be  found  by  fair  inter- 
prinattLiii  in  diffi  rent  itxts  of  liic  Ntjw  TuHtiimciit.  ll.  i^  to  such 
subjects  that  Mr.  Newman's  maxim,  about  '  understanding  our 
own  words  '  fpp.  13,  48)  applies  ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  truths  which  the  forms  attempt  to  convey,  and  which 
may  be  apprehended  with  all  sufficient  clearness  for  life,  without 
being  put  into  forms  at  all. 

Respecting  the  Christian  evidences,  again  (pp.40,  &c.,  81,  &c., 
153,  &c.),  wo  cannot  say  much  now.  It  must  be  palpable  to 
every  one  that  the  evidi'nco  of  Chrit-tianity  is  that  upon  which 
it  is  received  (by  .all  who  truly  have  received  it)  as  living  truth ; 
i.e.,  actual  experimental  proof  that  it  is  true  ;  tlie  conversion  of 
its  truth  into  daily  fact.  All  else  is  merely  corroborative  evidence ; 
very  needful  for  defence,  and  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  application  to  discover  and  apply  it.  In  '  The  Soul ' 
(p.  252,no/e),  Mr.  Newman  caricatiiics  what  we  have  designated 
(Ac  evidence;  and  yet,  in  pp.  118,  &c.,  of  the  same  book,  he  shows 
himself  f nil V  alive  to  its  re;dityaud  foiTC,  and  actuallvcm[>loys  it 
to  forefend  his  own  theology  against  the  attacks  of  rationalizing 
philosophers.  The  secret  of  his  difficulties  lies  in  his  confound- 
ing the  Bible  with  Christianity,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do  by 
that  party  in  the  Church  of  England  amongst  whom  he  first 
appears;  and  as  the  unvise  exaggerations  which  un instructed 
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and  unspiritual  men  employ  when  eulogizing  the  Scriptures  also 
do.  Mr.  Newman  insists  much  on  the  impossibility  of  poor  and 
half-educated  persons  investigating  historical  and  literary  ques- 
tions (pp.  155,  &c.,  200).  He  seems  to  forget  that  a  thousand 
things  every  day  come  to  such  persons  confirmatory  of  their  belief 
in  Bible  story,  the  force  and  value  of  which  none  but  a  man 
without  reason  would  question. 

There  are  connected  with  this  subject  (p.  83)  two  topics, 
neither  of  which  seems  to  require  a  long  answer.  '  I  was  unable 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  ^'  reprobation/'  as  taught  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans '  Cp«  75).  In  reply 
to  which  we  say,  that  that  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  that  chapter, 
nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  is  nothing  else  than  a 
corollary  to  the  logical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  (wc 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  a  theologian,  whose  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the  New  College,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  that  institution)  only  thii, 
that  though  God  has  displaced  the  Jews  from  their  position  of 
peculiar  privilege,  by  *  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers,*  neither  his  truth,  nor  his  justice,  nor  his  honour,  arc 
compromised ;  which  is  sustained  by  a  rapid  citation  of  examples 
from  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  do  as  Mr.  Newman's  fellow 
freshman  did  respecting  '  imputed  righteousness  '  (p.  4), '  send 
him  back  to  study  the  matter  for  himself,'  for  he  has  depended 
too  much  on  the  commentator  he  has  followed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  other  subject— eternal 
punishment  (pp.  76,  &c.),  for  Mr.  Newman  docs  not  touch  it 
No  doubt  it  is  'impossible  to  make  out  any  doctrine  of  a  philo- 
sophical eternity  in  the  whole  Scriptures '  (p.  77)  ;  and  for  this 
very  good  reason,  that  there  are  no  human  words  capable  of 
propounding  such  a  doctrine ;  and,  wc  may  add,  also,  because 
the  intent  ojf  the  Bible  was  not  the  propounding  of  such  doctrines, 
but  to  teach  the  gospel.  Respecting  the  whole  class  of  passages 
to  which  the  terrible  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  lost  belong,  Mr. 
Newman  ought  to  have  seen  that,  in  a  collection  of  writings  like 
the  Scriptures,  not  every  part  is  intended  to  teach  even  gospel 
truths,  dogfnatically ;  but  much  to  excite  appropriate  feeling, 
which  would  lead  all  whom  that  truth  concerned,  to  turn  their 
knowledge  of  it,  whcncesoever  obtained,  and  in  whatever  degree 
possessed,  to  living  use.  It  hardly  became  a  scholar  like  Mr. 
Newman,  to  make  such  account  ot'  the  almost  puerile  erudition 
of  that  '  Unitarian  book  ;*  and  what  he  says  in  p.  78  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  for  the  gosprl  would  still  be  ^  good  tidings,'  and 
salvation  from  sin  a  real  deliveranee,  to  as  many  as  received  it  by 
faith,  though  all  that  he  says  about  the  '  vast  majority  of  man* 
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kind'  being  in  sin  and  misery  for  ever  (of  which  there  is  not  the 
•beidoir  of  ■  hint  in  the  Scriptures),  were  true. 

The  dbcussioDB  of  the   'Atonement"  (pp.  90,  &c.)  and  the 

*  Fall '  (pp.94,  &c.),  aflbrd  illustrations  of  our  genera!  observation 
ot  Ihc  outxet.  Identifying  the  doctrines  of  theology  with  the 
truth  of  Uif  Scripturefl,  Mr.  Newman  gave  up  the  latter,  because 
be  found  he  could  not  retain  the    former.     The  study  of  the 

*  Kmnpton  Lectures'  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  would  have  pre- 
aerred  IiUu  from  such  an  error.  Wo  earnestly  recommend  this 
^eat  work  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  young  men 
■who  may  not  see  how  Mr.  Newman  could  avoid  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  hm  come. 

"What  we  have  culled  the  Sceoud  Division  of  this  book,  records 
■  connected  serica  of  inqniries,  beg'inniog  with  the  errors  in  the 
gvaoktogy  of  our  Lord  given  by  Matthew,  and  ending  with  the 

I  ttttal  aMndonment  of  the  Bible,  except  as  an  aid  to  devotion. 

I  W  esone  little  more  than  results  can  be  given ;  but  diese  are 
annonnced  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  first  rfTcct  is  pcr- 

shows  that  it  is  not  the  u-cii//it  of  tlicsc  ohJL-ctlons  to  the  liiblc, 
but,  partly,  tlie  vclorily  with  which  th(.y  strike  the  read<T's  mind, 
and,  partly,  the  closeness  with  wliich  tlicy  are  linked  together 
(as  Mr.  Newman  himself  has  slmwn,  pp.  ^Ki — "1!>),  that  gives 
the  process  its  sceiiiinff  force  of  conviction.  Noiv,  as  wc  cannot 
inspect  the  chain  link  by  link,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  break  it  Jicre  and  tlicre,  by  shoMiiiif  that  in  some  places  the 
concluisious  do  nut  folldw  from  premises,  and,  i»  oilier-,  the 
facts  are  iniiigiiiary.  Neither  .Mr.  AiMiii^iu,nor  our  readers,  must 
suppo-^c  that  wc  adiiiil  ihe  miiilkIiicss  of  \ihat  our  uuirow  limits 
compel  us  to  leave  iiiiin'tiei  d. 

But  we  must  Hrst  call  allintioii  to  llio  fact,  tlKit  the  ullimutc 
conclusion  is  to  some  i\tent  ^mtlcipalctl  in  tlic  vadiir  division 
of  the  book,  nifficulties  r<s|Kttii]^'  the  Old  Testament  aud  the 
Gospels  arose  in  the  period  uf  the  '  Youthful  Creed'  (pp.  7,  23). 
The  '  historical  side'  of  his  reli^'ion  caused  our  nullior  some  sad 
embarrassment,  Mliile  striviiij;  "after  a  more  priuiitive  Chris- 
tianity' (p.  54).  And  before  '  Calvinism'  was  fully  '  abandoned,' 
ht-  discovered  that  his  religion  '  hii<i  ahfinjs  been  I'lniline" 
fp.  102).  'We  cannot  pass  by  this  discovery  without  remarking 
how  strangely  Mr.  Newman  has  misconceived  the  rclij^lon  of 
Paul,  lie  dwells  upon  the  apostle's  resolving  not  lo  know 
'  Christ  after  the  flesh'  (p.  103),  and  says  that  '  of  Jesus  in  the 
flesh,  Paul  seems  to  know  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact,  that  he 
did  '  humble  himself  to  become  man,  and  pleased  not  liimseif ' 
(p.  ISO).  And  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  expression  of  earnest 
determination  to  know  nothing  at  Corinth  'save Christ,  and  liim 

vol..  xxviil.  I 
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crucified ;  nor  yet  of  his  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  as  an 
example  in  Christian  duties.  The  extent  of  this  misconception 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  astounding  testimony :  '  I 
can  testify  that  the  Atonement  may  be  dropt  out  of  the  Pauline 
religion  without  affecting  its  quality'  (p.  103).  The  Atonement 
'  dropt  out'  of  his  religion  who  makes  that  fact  the  centre  and 
sum  of  all  Christian  truth  !  But,  however  Mr.  Newman  has 
misconceived  Paul,  he  has  not  misrepresented  his  own  feelinff, 
which  was  that  of  '  deep  distaste  for  the  details  of  the  human  life 
of  Christ ; ' — ^he  '  did  not  wish  for  vivid  historical  realization' 
Cp.l02), — and  with  such  feelings  he  set  out  on  the  inquiry, which 
ended  in  the  discovery  announced  under  the  form  of  the  truism 
— '  history  is  not  religion.'  We  do  not  see  how  an  inquiry  so 
begun  could  well  have  had  a  different  conclusion. 

The  first  results  are  thus  stated : — *  The  farther  I  inquired, 
the  more  errors  crowded  upon  me — ^in  history,  in  chronology,  in 
geography,  in  physiology,  in  geology '  (p.  217).  Mr.  Newman 
has  omitted  astronomy,  gardening,  medicine,  and  a  host  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
real  question  before  us  ?  The  Bible  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
human  science,  but,  as  old  Galileo  said,  '  the  way  of  salvation.' 
Mr.  Newman  does  not  actually  say  that,  because  of  these  errors 
in  matters  upon  which  it  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  men,  it 
proves  itself  incapable  of  instructing  them  upon  the  subjects 
which  it  was  given  to  reveal ;  but  the  use  he  makes  of  these  scien- 
tific mistakes  produces  that  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
The  only  fair  conclusion  would  have  been,  that  the  form  in 
which  he  had  held  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  was  a  mistaken 
one ;  the  conclusion  actually  drawn  was,  that,  because  of  these 
errors,  it  was  to  be  suspected  of  containing  more^  and  upon 
questions  of  a  totally  different  kind ! 

The  inc^uiry  passes  on  to  '  Morals.'  IMr.  Newman  had  made 
another  discovery — ^that  the  science  of  ethics,  like  all  other 
sciences,  had  its  own  independent  basis  (pp.  74,  81) ;  and  pro- 
ceeded on  this  ground  to  condemn  many  things  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament — amongst  which  is  mentioned  '  the  command  to 
Abraham  to  slay  his  son '  (p.  114).  We  never  knew  that  all  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  *  was  written  for  our  learning,'  was  also 
written  for  our  admiration ;  nor  that  Deborah's  praise  of  Jacl 
proved  the  unfitness  of  the  Bible  to  teach  the  commonest 
morality ;  and  respecting  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  we  discern  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  reprobating  it,  since  the  sacrifice  was 
not  actually  performed — it  was  attempted,  'in  obedience  to  a 
voice  in  the  air  '  (p.  149) — of  which  we  must  speak  afterwards. 
Mr.  Newman  proceeds :  '  Paul  and  James  agree  in  extolling  his 
obedience  as  a  first-rate  fruit  of  faith'  (p.  114) ;  or  'as  indicating 
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^^  worthy  faith '  (p.  160).  Of  Paul  it  is  also  said,  *  He 
[  pnuses  Abraham,  but  he  certainly  would  never  have  imitated 
nim*  Cp.  150).  The  purport  of  all  this  is  seen  at  page  218, 
where  the  writer  says, '  When  I  was  thus  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Old  Testament  contained  immorality,  as  well  as  error,  and 
fbnnd  nevertheless  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  no 
indication  that  they  were  aware  of  either  j  was  it  \vrong  in  me 
to  suspect  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  them- 
«dves  open  to  mistake  ?' 

What  will  be  thought  of  this  confident  challenge,  when  we  say, 
and  challenge  Mr.  Newman  to  disprove  our  assertion,  that  Paul 
does  not  once  allude  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  a  proof  of  Abra- 
ham's failfi  {  and  that  James,  who  does  allude  to  it,  dwells  most 
emphatically  on  the  passage,  which  Paul  referred  to  solely,  in 
which  Abraham,  old  and  childless  though  he  was,  yet  believed, 
00  tho  promise  of  God,  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky  for  multitude  ?  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there 
is,  indeed,  a  eulogy  upon  Abraham's  faith  in  offering  up  his  son  ; 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  explanatory  remark,  'accoimting 
ihat  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead ;'  which 
would  have  unfitted  it  for  Mr.  Newman's  purpose,  even  had  ho 
not  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  regard  this  epistle  as  the 
WOT-k  gf  Paul  (pp.  100,  140). 
'       At  page  126,  Mr.  Newman  writes: — 

•iJnp  of  ihe  most  derisive  Icsiimonies  to  iho  Olil  Tcsliiinciil  which 
Ihe  New  cotilain?,  is  in  John  x.  35,  where  I  hardly  knew  how  to  allow 
myBcU  to  characterise  the  reasoning.  The  case  slimds  thus  i — The 
82nd  Psalm  rebukes  unjust  governors,  and  at  lenK'h  says  to  tliem, 
"1  have  said.  Ye  arc  gods,  and  all  of  jou  are  children  of  the  Most 
High  :  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  i'ail  like  one  of  the  princes." 
la  other  words — "Though  wc  are  apt  to  think  of  rulers  a«  i/'lhey  were 
niperhnman,  yet  they  shall  meet  the  lot  of  common  men."  Well, 
bow  is  (his  applied  in  John  ?  Jesus  has  been  accused  of  blasiihemy, 
for  saying  that  "He  and  his  Father  are  one;"  antl,  in  reply,  he 
quofca  the  verse,  "  I  have  said,  Yo  arc  gods,"  as  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  callinji  himself  Son  of  God;  for  "(he  Scviptdrc  ciinnol  be 
broken."  I  dreaded  to  precipitate  myself  into  shocking  unbelief  if  I 
followed  out  the  thoughts  that  this  suggested;  and  (1  know  nut  )iow) 
for  a  long  time  yet  put  it  off. 

This  is  just  a  specimen  of  tlic  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Newman  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  '  historical  side  of 
his  religion.'  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  passage  shows 
that  the  expression,  '  Yo  arc  gods,'  is  quoted,  not  as  a  '  justifica- 
tion for  calling  himself  Son  of  Clod,'  but  as  a  reply  to  the 
charge  of  'blasphemy.''  It  was  his  accusers  who  stood  upon  the 
inviolability  of  Scripture,  and  that  Scripture  designated  even 
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unjust  rulers  as  gods.  This  answer  of  Jesus  might  have  pro- 
duced happier  effects  on  Mr.  Newman's  mind,  had  he  but 
looked  at  it  a  little  closer  before  he  formed  his  conclusion 
respecting  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  '  demoniacal  possession '  was  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  in  the  time  of  oiu:  Lord ;  just  as 
in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  before  science  comes 
marvel.  Our  author  feels  himself  *  forced  to  draw  conclusions 
of  the  utmost  moment,  most  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the 
narrators'  (p.  128),  from  the  accounts  of  the  cures  of  *  demoniacs* 
in  the  first  three  Gospels !  And  thus,  because  these  men  held 
an  erroneous  medical  theory,  Mr.  Newman  suffered  a  *  breach ' 
to  be  made  in  the  credit  of  the  Bible,  through  which  '  a  great 
flood  of  difficulties '  poured  in !  Has  he  ever  considered  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences,  if  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  inspired  with  correct  knowledge  upon  all  the 
various  sciences,  of  their  ignorance  of  which  he  so  unjustly  now 
takes  advantage  against  the  Bible  ? 

Mr.  Newman  is  indignant  at  Dean  Graves's  defence  of  the 
Pentateuch  (p.  138) ;  what  ought  we  to  express  at  such  reasoning 
as  this  ? — The  '  book  of  the  Laid*  is  said  to  have  h^Qia  found  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  under  circumstances  familiar  to  all  our 
readers ;  Mr.  Newman  concludes  from  this  narrative,  that  the 
book  we  call  Deuteronomy  was  *  evidently  then  first  compiled^ 
or  at  least  then  first  produced  and  made  authoritative  to  the 
nation !'  (p.  137.) 

The  Fifth  Period  opens  with  an  investigation,  which  is  thus 
concisely  stated  :  *  Ought  we  in  any  case  to  receive  moral  truth 
in  obedience  to  an  apparent  miracle  of  sense?  or,  conversely, 
ought  we  ever  to  believe  in  sensible  miracles  because  of  their 
recommending  some  moral  truth?'  (p.  145.)  The  Bible  is 
charged  with  *  vacillations  and  contradictions^  on  this  critical 
point  (p.  147).  And  this  is  the  evidence :  '  I  found  in  the  Bible 
itself — and  even  in  the  very  same  book,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
— great  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  on  this  question.  In  one 
place,  Jesus  reproves  the  demand  of  a  miracle,  and  blesses  those 
y\\\o  believe  without  miracles  ;  in  another,  he  requires  that  they 
will  receive  his  doctrine  fand  submit  to  it  as  little  children),  be- 
cause of  his  miracles'  (pp.  145-6).  Farther  on  he  adds:  *  The 
more  I  considered  it,  the  more  it  appeared  as  if  Jesus  were  solely 
anxious  to  have  people  believe  in  him,  without  caring  on  what 
grounds  they  believed,  although  that  is  obviously  the  main  point' 
(p.  146). 

We  cannot  tell  why  Mr.  Newman  did  not  apply  to  this  case 
his  discovery  respecting  the  various  significations  of  the  word 
moTiQy  which,  at  pp.  iv.  and  154,  he  speaks  of,  with  no  czag- 
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eerated  etnse  of  ita  importance ;  for  this  would  have  saved  him 
from  t]]e  gratuitous  injustice  he  has  done  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord.  But  respecting  those  'inconsistencies,'  in  John's  Gospel, 
W«  challenge  Mr.  Newman  to  produce  the  passages;  there  is 
notiuDg  of  the  kind  in  all  that  narrative ;  and  the  passages  in 
the  other  Gospels,  which  seem  to  have  suggested  the  remark, 
are  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  they  were  printed  side  by  side,  it 
woald  be  apparent  that  under  differed  circumstances,  our  Lord 
cpoke  differently  respecting  his  miracles ;  and  that  the  great 
purpose  of  miracles,  to  call  attention  to  htm  as  a  teacher,  ia  im- 
plied in  all. 

In  reply  to  what  is  said  in  pp,  147,  &c.,  and  181,&c.,  we 
only  observo,  that  though  we  cannot  know  exactly  what  the 
Bviarace  was  upon  which  the  apostles  received  what  they  have 
recorded  for  us,  we  can  put  to  the  proof  alt  that  immediately 
concerns  ua  in  the  New  Testament  as  divine  truth.  It  is  quite 
idle  to  talk  about  what  evidence  would  compel  a  man  kow  to 
receive  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  and  worse  than  idle  to  sup- 
pose Paley  engaged  in  cross-questioning  an  apostle.  The  im- 
presaon  left  on  the  mind  by  these  passages,  and  by  some  of  a 
linilar  kind,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  Mr.  Newman's  impar- 
tiBlity  in  investigating  these  momentous  questions  ;  and  on  minds 
dttt  can  be  unsettled  they  would  tell  more  than  all  the  argu- 
ments which  fh'.'  honk  contains. 

To  deny  the  possibillly  of  such  a  comminiic.ition  as  that 
which  led  Abr:iliam  to  offtT  \ip  liis  son,  appears  to  us  (o  ho  most 
unphilosophical  ;  but  to  deny  it  by  implication  nud  innuendo 
(pp.  149,  150),  does  not  dcservu  so  respectable  a  dusii;nation 
as  unphiloso]>hical.  By  all  who  can  soe  that  in  the  childhood 
of  the  world  God  must  needs  deal  with  man  in  a  difftTent  man- 
ner from  tbiit  which  is  suitable  to  its  i 
sacrifice  boini^  commandid  by  God  wil 
it  will  be  Ibrcniost  amon^'>t  the  circi 
which    thev  ;)ronouncc   the  jnocecdin 

The  cxlravajiant  charge  asiiinsl  Abraham  as  '(in' heart  and  in- 
tention, thouifh  not  in  actual  ])crfunnaiicL)  not  less  cnihv  than 
those- who  sacriHccd  their  cliildnu  to  MoWb'  (p.  1 11 1,  will  fall 
to  the  ground  throiiirli  ils  own  utter  baM-IessuLss. 

"We  can  onlv  -latiec  nt  a  few  more  points.  .Mr.  Newman 
says:—'  I  saw  at  h  ngtli  Iiow  ii.iten:il>le  is  th.'  ai-iuiieiif  drawn 
from  the  inward  hi-Uiry  of  Chri-tiaiiitv  in  lavour  ol'  itj  super- 
human origin.  Ill  laet,  llii-  n.'ligion' cannot  pretend  to  ,v-'//- 
x»sl-iiiii}uj  power'  fp.  1-")!)) ;  and  '  lli<-re  i';  nothing  in  lliis  hi^lorv 
[of  -hidaism]  which  we  can  adduce  in  proof  of  pielernalural  and 
miraculous  agency'  I  p.  IGl).  At  i>.  IMS,  he  says:  ''Ihe  liible  is 
pervaded  by  a  sentiment,  which  is  implied  everywhere — viz.,  the 
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intimate  sympathy  of  the  pwre  and  perfect  Ood  with  the  heart 
of  each  faithful  tvorshipper.  This  is  that  which  is  wanting  in 
Greek  philosophers^  English  Deists,  German  Pantheists,  and  all 
formalists.'  Now,  if  this  be  so,  whence  comes  this  all-pervading 
sentiment  ?  Mr.  Newman  says  it  '  does  not  rest  upon  the  Bible 
or  upon  Christianity ;  for  it  is  a  postulate  from  which  eTcry 
Christian  advocate  is  forced  to  start'  (p.  201).  That  men  are 
responsible  to  God  is  indeed  such  a  '  postulate ; '  but  *  intimate 
sympathy  *  —  this  is  a  much  higher  truth ;  and  Mr.  Newman 
admits  tnat  the  'Greek  philosophers'  knew  it  not.  He  has 
admitted  what  would  of  itself  prove  the  '  superhimian  origin'  of 
Christianity,  and  the  '  preternatural  and  miraculous  agency' 
exercised  in  Judaism.  Whence,  if  not  from  Ood,  could  such  a 
great  truth  come  ? 

Amongst  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  combated,  is 
that  which  it  has  exercised  upon  the  female  sex ;  and  in  dispat- 
ing  its  influence,  Mr.  Newman  has  never  alluded  to  that  iUos- 
tration  of  conju^  love  and  duty,  employed  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  from  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and 
his  Church  :  an  illustration  which  gives  as  exalted  a  view  of  the 
conjugal  relation  as  man  can  receive.  This  is  not  fair.  He  says, 
too,  p.  168,  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  '  God  will 
visit  men  with  fiery  vengeance  for  holding  an  erroneous  creedJ* 
Mr.  Newman  cannot  refer  to  a  single  passage  which  justifies 
this  assertion. 

The  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  set 
aside,  displays  almost  the  height  of  recklessness.  First  of  all,  at 
p.  173,  a  suspicion  (no  more)  is  thrown  out  against  *  the  his* 
torical  realitv  of  the  discourses ;'  then,  in  the  next  page,  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus,  and  the  conference  with 
Nicodemus,  are  characterised  as  imaginary,  on  not  even  a  pre- 
tence of  proof;  and  in  p.  175,  the  miracles  he  records  arc 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  a  series  of  statements  respecting  the 
date,  &c.,  of  this  gospel  (one  of  which,  at  least,  is  not  correct)  ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  before  mentioned,  which 
are  now  referred  to,  as  if  they  had  been  substantiated  &cts ! 
Irving's  imitation  of  the  gift  of '  tongues  '  is  not  only  made  the 
ground  of  disbelieving  Paul's  account,  but  also  of  charyring 
him  with  '  speculative  hallucination  in  the  matter  of  miracles  V 
(p.  180.)  What  is  to  be  said  to  such  proceedings  ?  And, 
finally,  for  we  must  yet  notice  *  The  Soul,'  in  replying  to  some 
Unitarian  dogmas,  Mr.  Newman  sajrs  of  the  character  of  our 
Lord,  '  if  I  am  to  criticise  him,  by  the  common  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  I  find  myself  driven  to  conclude  that  his 
alleged  "  perfection  "  is  wholly  imaginary.  It  is  with  perfec- 
tion as  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;    to  fail 
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in  one  pointy  however  small,  is  to  fail  altogether  '  (p.  210).  Of 
course,  then^  Mr.  Newman  is  prepared  with  some  one  smcdl  point 
that  shall  set  this  question  at  rest^  for  he  knows  that  on  him,  as 
the  assailant  of  the  received  belief,  rests  the  ontis  probandu 
By  no  means  ;  on  the  next  page,  to  our  amazement,  there  stands 
these  words — '  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  that  those  who  do  not  admit 
Jesus  to  be  faultless,  and  the  very  image  of  God,  will  specify 
and  establish  his  faults  ! '  And  it  is  so  that  the  Bible  and  the 
Saviour  are  set  aside  !  There  is  a  work  by  Isaac  Taylor,  entitled 
'  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof  exemplified  and  explained.'  It 
deserves  careful  study  in  connexion  with  the  questions  agitated 
by  Mr.  Newman ;  and  it  suggests  to  us  that  if  the  conclusions 
respecting  the  incredibility  of  the  Gospels  are  correctly  deduced 
from  the  contradictions  in  the  difierent  narratives,  and  from  the 
*  credulous '  character  of  the  writers ;  then  must  ancient  history, 
80  fiEEr  as  it  is  based  on  Herodotus,  be  assuredly  '  abandoned ;' 
for  the  contradictions  between  his  account  of  the  Persian  Mon- 
archy and  that  given  by  Ctesias  (not  to  mention  Xenophon's 
story  of  the  great  Cyrus,  and  the  three  other  accounts  of  his 
life  and  exploits  which  Herodotus  heard  in  Persia,  and  re- 
jected ;  nor  yet  the  legends  of  fabulists  of  later  date),  are 
so  great  as  to  defy  reconciliation ;  and  the  credulity  of  both 
historians,  their  marvels,  and  invented  stories,  which  no  chro- 
nology can  arrange,  are  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  And  if 
Herodotus  were  given  up,  what  must  be  done  with  the  rest 
of  ancient  history  ?  It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  controversy  that 
is  beginning  here,  that  the  *  reaping  sickle '  of  *  Niebuhr  criti- 
cism '  is  going  out  of  fashion  amongst  scholars. 

Our  notice  of  *  The  Soul '  must  be  very  brief,  and  confined 
to  the  great  points  of  the  book.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  reader  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  he  has  seen  in  the  '  Phases,* 
he  meets  here  with  nothing  new  ;  it  is  just  Christianity  and  the 
gospel  again — but  without  Christ ;  whilst  in  two  places  Christ 
is  spoken  of  in  a  way  that  is  inconsistent  both  with  this  book 
and  with  the  *  Phases  '  (PP-  73,  101)  ;  and  throughout,  the  very 
words  of  Scriptures  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  are  by  our  most  orthodox  divines ! 
And  yet  all  the  conclusions  of  the  '  Phases '  in  both  points 
are  asserted  with  new  energy,  and  under  new  forms  ! 

To  give  to  the  theological  scheme  exhibited  in  *  The  Soul,'  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  something  diflferent  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity,  as  popularly  understood,  Mr.  Newman 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  one  instance,  at  least,  of  such 
a  spiritual  progress  as  he  has  sketched,  where  no  knowledge  had 
been  derived  from  Hebrew  or  Christian  teacher,  or  from  the 
Bible.     Or  failing  that,  he  should  have  produced  passages  from 
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profane  writings  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  as  much  to  the 

{)oint  as  those  he  has  quoted  from  the  Bible.  But  he  has  not 
eft  us  to  infer  from  his  silence  that  such  quotations  could  not 
be  found ;  he  has  given  us  a  testimony  to  the  Bible,  which,  con- 
sidering its  source,  is  invaluable.  After  speaking  of  the  stage 
at  which  '  sins/  as  offences  against  God,  are  perceived,  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 'In  this  state  were  the  Hebrews  from  even  an  earlj 
period ;  and  God,  as  abhorring  sin,  was  entitled  by  them  a  Holj 
God.  Where  Polytheism  and  its  degenerate  deities  were 
honoured,  such  phrases  could  not  enter  the  common  language 
even  of  philosophers ;  yet  in  Greece,  for  instance,  philosophers 
of  a  religious  turn  undoubtedly  held  the  fundamental  notion 
involved  in  them '  (p.  65). 

Sin,  forgiveness,  spiritual  life ;  these  are  the  three  chief  topics 
of  this  book,  and  under  each  we  have  wondered  as  we  read  that 
the  writer,  instead  of  resorting  to  argumentative  processes,  as  at 
pp.  122, 123,  did  not  take  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh'  as  the  one 
thing  he  needed  to  bring  his  speculations  into  vital  relation  to 
the  soul.  Mr.  Newman  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
on  *  Hopes  concerning  Future  Life* : — '  To  me  the  discussion  loses 
all  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  soul,  but 
to  the  pure  intellect,  and  is  consequently  unintelligible  to  the 
vulgar'  (p.  219).  This  is  the  very  defect  of  his  own  theolo- 
gical system.  It  wants  what  would  make  it  for  those  whom  he 
designates  *  the  vulgar,'  a  living  reality  ;  and  the  gospel  has  that 
hi  Jesus  Christ.  Both  conscience  and  intellect  may  make  sin  be 
seen  as  a  fact ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  felt, — felt  as  it  would  be 
felt  if  wc  had  the  assurance  that  God  is  so  interested  in  it, 
as  we  know  he  is  in  human  sin.  This  is  ejected  by  Jesus 
Clirist.  It  may  in  the  same  way  be  seen  that  forgiveness  can 
be  obtained  only  from  God,  directly  from  God;  and  yet  the 
doubt,  unassailable  by  any  reasoning,  for  reasoning  cannot  per- 
suade the  heart,  remain — can  we,  may  we  go  to  God  for  par- 
don t  This  doubt  is  prevefited  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  appeal 
to  experience  respecting  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  and 
Mr.  Newman  knows  the  value  of  experience  in  such  matters 
(pp.  118,  119);  and  it  is  so  throughout  the  whole  progress 
delineated  here. 

We  tippcal  to  experience,  also,  against  Mr.  Newman's  mis- 
representation of  the  question  of  Mediation,  resjKJCting  which  he 
has  done  well  in  this  second  edition  to  omit  some  phrases  which 
savoured  more  of  youthful  vehemence  than  of  spiritual  leal. 
As  taught  in  the  gospel,  its  sole  eifect  is  to  enable  men  to 
come  to  God,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do  so.  With  Ilomish 
]>t'rvt'rsious  of  it  we  have  no  more  to  do  than  with  Pagan 
•  >(coiKlary  (Uiiits.'     And  ^»e    have   our   author   on   our   side 
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againet  liimself,  if  any  meHning  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those 
two  occasions  on  which  he  mentions  Christ,  referred  to  above ; 
■nc!  in  pp.  78,  79,  where  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of 
Paul's  doctriiie  is  one  which  we  have  already  remarked  upon. 
Mr.  Newman  ought  to  have  noticed  the  allusion  to  this  truth  in 
1  John  ii.  1,  since  it  aflbi'ds  a  view  of  mediation,  which  truly 
pondered  might  have  kept  him  from  much  that  he  has  said  in 
opposition  to  it. 

But  let  the  theological  system  of  '  The  Soul '  be  subjected  to 
tbc  Amble  test  to  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
•objected,  and  if  it  can  abide  that,  we  may  feci  ourselves  called 
upon  to  wonder  as  much  as  if '  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen 
from  the  dead.'  Its  reception  amongst  cultivated  minds  we  do 
not  dnuht  i  that  is,  if  it  could  be  made  known  to  such  as  those 
Greek  philosophers,  of  whom  Mr.  Newman  so  often  speaks,  they 
ironld  be  able  to  eater  into  and  appreciate  its  beauty  and  spiri- 
tuality, and  to  approve  the  ideal  it  presented  for  the  endeavours 
of  men  ;  yet  it  niii^t  ^ippcar  dl.^tillll^■  of  '  ci'Viiiiiiij'/ — a  devout 
imagination,  and  no  more.  But  let  it  be  preached  as  a  gosjiel  to 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  brutalized,  the  ferocious  ;  and  when 
it  has  gathered  souls  to  repose  beneath  the  fatherly  love  of  God 
from  amongst  them,  as  the  gospel  has,  or  even  subdued  one 
Africaner,  we  will  allow  that  it  has  claims  on  our  regard  beyond 
what  we  can  sec  at  present. 

These  are  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Newman's 
scheme  lies  ;  for  tlic  proof  that  it  is  not  removed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  objections  that  lie  against  the  gospel,  we  only  refer  to  the 
•reply  to  philosophy'  (pp.  118—133;;  and  therewith  h-avc  it. 

beside  the  view  wliich  we  have  taken  of  these  worki^,  they 
may  aUu  he  regarded  as  cnrryini;  on  the  controversy  of  reason 
against  f;uth,  or  authority,  originating  in  the  insolul'ile  diflicul- 
ticn  which  the  universal  conditions  of  luinKUiity,  and  the  es^^eiitial 
nature  of  religion,  render  inevitable  both  for  the  deism  of  Mr. 
Froude,  and  for  the  Itomaiiism  of  the  elder  Newmnii.  Each  age 
attempts  the  solution  in  it=  own  w;\y ;  rnul  eafli  iTiilividual,  also, 
consciously  or  unconsciouslv  ;  but  too  iVequently  either  by  en- 
deavouring to  extiugtiish  the  natural  light, or  else,  plunging  into 
intellectual  datkne^-,  by  rt fusing  to  give  'to  faith  the  iliings 
that  are  faith's."  I'or  ourselves,  we  cannot  imagine  I'aitli,  as  if 
sightless,  led  through  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  by  the  hand 
of  Iteason;  neither  can  we  Iniiigiiie  that  no  brightness  illumines 
her  face,  but  such  as  is  reileeted  from  its  beams.  To  assent  to 
such  representations,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  appears  lo 
ns  to  be  giving  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  wliole  con- 
troversy— allowing  the  re:l•^unablcne^s  of  such  speculations  as 
those  which  have  passed  in  review  before  us.     A\'c  would  rather 
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assign  to  Reason  the  task  of  discerning  the  source  whence  the 
obscurities  which  surround  us  arise,  and  of  rebuking  the  pretences 
of  falsely  assumed  authority ;  while  Faith,  g^ng  upward  with 
eagle  eyes,  receives  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  those 

'  Truths  that  wake  to  perish  never ;' 

which  Beason  must  apply  to  the  grand  and  noble  purposes  in  the 
daily  life  of  men,  for  which  alone  they  are  given. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  phase  of  avowed  hostifitj  to 
Christianity  presented  by  these  and  similar  books.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  it  should,  on  one  side,  assume  the  same 
form  which  characterised  the  heresies  of  the  first  centuries. 
The  orthodox  fathers  then  combated  and  silenced  their  opponents 
by  appealing  to  '  catholic  consent,'  which  they  also  held.  It 
wiU  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easy  to  find  a  common  ground  of  truth, 
on  which  we  may  meet  these  new  opponents ;  unless  it  be  that 
which  is  taken  m  '  The  Soul.'  But  we  do  most  earnestly  de- 
precate the  attempt  to  stifle  the  inquiries,  which  these  books  are 
rather  the  sign  than  the  cause  of,  by  speaking  contemptuously  of 
such  as  find  no  satisfaction  in  what  satisfied  Leibnitz,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke.  Such  ridicule  is  unphilosophical ;  for  it  overlooks 
the  fact  that,  beside  the  idola  specits  et  tribus,  which  mislead  the 
soul  in  its  inquiry  after  its  relations  to  the  spiritual  world,  there 
are  yet  more  serious  hindrances  put  in  its  way  by  the  idola  fori 
et  theatri  of  its  age.  It  woidd  be  as  well  to  bid  men  still  defend 
church  towers  from  the  thunder-stroke  by  the  tolling  of  baptized 
bells,  as  was  done  before  lightning  conauctors  were  known,  as 
to  command  them  to  drive  away  the  deluding  spirits  of  the 
present  day  by  the  words  which  exorcised  those  that  haunted 
men  in  former  times.  The  whole  world  of  mind  is  changed  from 
what  it  was  ;  and  most  of  what  was  written  in  the  age  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  questions  now  agitated  as  the 
Apologies  of  Tertidlian  and  Justin  Martyr.  Nor  is  it  less 
unwise  than  unphilosophical ;  for  they  that  submit  to  ridicule 
can  never  do  much  honour  to  the  cause  they  adopt ;  whilst,  with 
most,  such  treatment  of  difficulties  which  they  know  to  be  real 
must  lead  them  to  exaggerate  their  importance,  and  if  ever  they 
arc  overcome,  it  must  be  by  an  agony  of  conflict,  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  involve  another's  soul  in.  Kespecting  this  new, 
or  rather  renewed  hostility,  however,  the  question  it  has  brought 
forward,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is,  the  general  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  religion ;  or  the  fact,  ground,  and  extent  of  its  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  Some  of  the  thoughts  we  have  expressed 
may,  perchance,  assist  in  calling  forth  an  anru'er ;  but,  doubtless, 
many  an  efibrt  will  be  made  before  the  true  and  satisfactory 
reply  is  gained. 
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Meanwhile,  it  i»  well  to  be  asaored,  as  we  may  be  after  care- 
falljF  considering  the  most  vigorous  attempts  which  our  day 
has  witnessed  against  the  gospel,  and  calling  to  mind  the  hosts 
of  baiEed  adversaries  of  earlier  days,  that  the  truth  we  hold  is 
inexpugnable  to  every  attack ;  and  that  no  shade  of  contempt 
can  even  seem  to  darken  it,  save  such  as  falls  from  the  faithless- 
ness of  those  who  rank  themselvcg  amongst  its  serrants  and  friends. 
And  as  it  cannot  be  overthrown,  so  neither  con  it  cease  to  unfold 
new  and  grander  aspects  of  God's  relations  to  man,  nor  to  send 
ibrth  streams  of  elevating  and  purifying  thought  and  feeling, 
which  shall  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  cause  error 
and  wrong  of  every  kind  to  die  out,  and  to  establish,  as  the  one 
abiding  and  universal  reality  and  form  of  Christian  truth  and 
Ufc — Jksus  Christ, 


Abt.  II, — Pictureaque  Sketches  of  Greece  and   Ticrhey.     By  Aubrey  dc 
Vere.     Two  Vols.     London:   BcntJcy,     1850. 

There  is  a  power  of  enchantment  in  the  pen  of  the  classical 
traveller  in  classical  lands,  when  the  spirit  of  poetry  breathes 
through  his  mind  and  tints  his  pictures  with  that  richness  of 
colour  always  so  charming,  but  so  seldom  seen.  To  equip  a 
yacht  and  furnish  it  with  all  the  luxury  of  a  sybaritic  tourist's 
taste  ;  to  lounge  on  silken  cushions,  and  to  glide  through  the 
blue  seas  of  the  south,  with  calm  and  cloudless  skies  above, 
and  a  soft  atmosphere  around  ;  to  visit  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
the  plain  of  Maratlion,  and  the  waters  of  Salamis ;  to  muse  over 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and  '  sigh  o'er  Delphi's  long-descrtcd 
shrine,' — all  this  is  within  the  ability  of  any  guntlo  wanderer, 
blessed  with  riches  and  an  inclination  for  travelling.  Most 
persons  also  possess  the  ability  to  detail  on  paper,  to  print  and 
to  publish  an  account  of  their  rambles  ;  but,  although  books 
are  abundant,  good  ones  are  few,  and  we  welcome  with  the 
more  warmth  one  that  is  characterised  by  unusual  features 
of  merit.  Aubrey  dc  Verc  is  no  common-place  traveller.  His 
mind  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical  romance  ;  he  wan- 
ders among  the  wrecks  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  companion- 
ship with  the  memory  of  their  prosperous  times,  and  pictures 
the  scenes  ho  saw  with  the  pencil  of  an  able  and  tasteful 
artist.  His  work  is  full  of  originality.  He  trod  in  the  stops 
of  ten  thousand    tourists ;    but    novelty  sprang    up    under    his 
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feet,  because  he  has  the  power  to  give  form  and  life  to  that 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  is  without  interest  or  beauty. 
With  an  acute  eye,  he  observes  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  features  of  the  country,  and  without  taking  refuge 
from  his  own  barrenness  of  thought  in  stale  historical  records, 
weaves  into  his  narrative  a  chain  of  allusions  that  link  the  land- 
scapes of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  past.  His  style 
is  graceful  and  clear,  his  language  is  light  and  lively,  while  the 
colour  of  his  opinions,  on  most  subjects,  is  such  as  claims  our 
sympathy.  Proceeding,  as  we  do,  therefore,  to  borrow  from 
his  relation  matter  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  we 
assure  them  that  these  two  neat  volumes  deserve  a  degree  of 
attention  not  usually  bestowed  on  the  relations  of  a  tourist  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  month  of  January  when  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Verc 
found  himself  steering  down  the  Adriatic,  towards  Corfii.  It 
may  suggest  an  idea  of  the  climate  in  that  delicious  region  to  say 
that  the  air  was  then  as  warm  and  balmy  as  in  our  English  June. 
A  brilliant  moon  reflected  her  beauty  m  waters  of  a  dark  blue 
shot  with  silver  by  the  light,  except  where  the  islands  rose  above 
the  surface,  purpled  by  the  expiring  tints  of  day,  and  threw  their 
shadows  over  the  sea.  Such  was  the  approach  to  the  Grecian 
Isles,  which  next  morning  broke  on  the  traveller's  view  in  all 
their  variety  of  hue  and  outline ;  some  lofty,  rocky,  vine-covered 
and  wildly  picturesque ;  others  low,  gentle,  broken  by  beautiful 
bays,  and  covered  with  soft  verdure.  Olive  groves  stud  them  in 
all  directions ;  the  grape  in  summer  mantles  over  the  hills,  and 
even  in  winter  the  valleys  are  filled  with  the  odours  of  mint, 
thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  with  blossoming  myrtles,  and 
golden  orange  groves.  The  Archipelago  rejoices  in  a  luxury  of 
rich  and  strangely  blended  beauties ;  the  coasts  are  here  green 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  rimmed  with  white  rocks,  over 
which  the  sea  scatters  itself  in  showers  of  whiter  foam.  The 
pellucid  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  lends  its  greatest  charm  to 
this  exquisite  landscape.  Not  the  lightest  and  most  airy  mist 
intercepts  the  vision  as  it  ranges  from  the  summit  of  the  Corfu 
hills,  over  the  Archipelago.  Land  and  water  lie  below,  clearly 
defined  with  the  irregular  green  islands,  and  the  waves  flowing 
among  them.  No  region  of  the  world  can  equal  this  in  loveli- 
ness. The  north  is  grand  and  dreary ;  the  east  is  glaring  and 
magnificent ;  the  west  is  full  of  quiet  and  varied  beauty  ;  but  the 
south  is  soft  and  sweet,  deliciously  warm  and  sunny,  breathed 
over  by  the  balm  of  perpetual  summer,  enticing  to  repose,  and 
wrapping  the  mind  in  the  mantle  of  an  alluring  and  seductive 
languor. 

Greece  is  still  pre*eminent; — but,  the  Greeks  !     They  possess 


indeed  the  forma  and  features  of  the  ancient  nation,  except  where 
the  inilaeDce  of  contact  with  their  rulers  has  degenerated  their 
bodies  as  it  has  debased  their  souls ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  race  is 
gone.  Falsehood  is  the  characteristic  of  the  loniana.  Seldom, 
says  our  author,  do  they,  even  by  accident,  tell  the  truth,  and 
they  are  never  ashamed  of  being  convicted  in  a  lie.  Slavery 
has  done  its  worst,  and  our  rule  has  not  yet  raised  them  from 
Uicir  fallen  condition.  The  traveller's  sketch  of  them  is  in- 
teresting : — 

*  The  Ionian  Qreeks  are  greatly  deficient  in  industry.  They  do  not 
care  to  improve  tbeir  condition ;  their  wants  are  few,  and  they  will  do 
tittle  work  beyond  that  of  picking  up  the  olives  which  fall  from  the 
tne.  These  the  women  carry  home  En  basketa,  almost  all  the  labour 
(ailing  on  them,  while  the  men  idle  away  their  everlasting  unhalloived 
bolyday,  loUing  stories,  walking  in  procession,  or  showing  as  mach 
Aploffiacy  in  acme  bargain  about  a  a^oU  as  a  Kussian  ambassador 
ooold  display  while  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  with  Lord  Palmerston. 
Their   dress    is    eminently   picturesque.       On   thtit   heads   they   wear 

fasten  a  wide  white  zone ;  and  their  Irowsera,  which  do  not  descend 
below  the  knee,  are  so  large,  that,  fastened  tofcothcr  lit  the  mid-leg, 
they  have  all  the  effect  of  flowing  drapery,  tlieir  colour  in  general 
being  crimson.-— Vol.  i.  p.  II. 

The  traveller  soon  loft  Corfu  to  vi^it  the  centre  of  ancient 
civilization — Athens,  In  journeying  thither,  he  reminds  us  that 
the  South  i'i  not  a  land  of  unchantrju'r  ■•unsliinc  ;  for  thi^e  blue 
skies  occasionallv  daikcn  witli  unt^xpLCted  'tornis,  tliouuli  even 
in  these  tlicre  is  a  rielincss  niul  beauty  at  once  fa>cin:ilin','  and 
terrible.  The  hi'aveiis  become  purple,  atul  the  -iv-.y  Iii'Cumcs 
preen  ;  but  the  tempest  coniin^^  i.ii  >u.lilt  niy,  as  swiltly  departs, 
and  the  laiid-capc  sjlow^,  as  l)ris;litlv  ii-  beliire.  Alter  a  visit  to 
I'atras,  wbere  an  insult  was  hiuh-'dlleied  to  a  liriti>li  subject, 
for  which  Lord  I'alnur.'^ton  h;i^  crilbreed  redress,  Mr.deVere 
sailed  in  sipht  of  tlic  wliite  mountains  of  the  Morua,  over  the 
immortal  waves  that  saw  tlic  li;,'lit  of  Lepatilos  Ut  Alliens,  wJiere 
the  ijreat  Acropolis  first  claimed  his  attention.  IHs  description  of 
this  tomb  of  antiquity  is  (.■ntliusiastic  and  graceful,  tlioiii^h  some- 
whit  too  prolonKcd,  considering  tliat  the  picture  has  been  already 
so  freijuentlv  painted.  We  shall  not  linger,  however,  among 
antiquities.  We  possess  a  work  which  has  amassed  all  that  is 
known  of  ancient  Greece,  its  people,  and  its  civilization  ;  hut  the 
sketches  of  a  modern  traveller  are  valuable,  as  contrasting  witli 
the  scenes  of  ancient  times.  Our  author  was  witness  to  a  festival 
near  the  city,  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  Lent.  'I  iic 
people  thronged  out,  attired  in  brilliant  costumes,  and  danced 
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in  happy  revelry,  with  that  lightness  of  heart  characteristic  of 
slaves  forgetting  their  slavery  : — 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  dancers  were  numberless  companies  of  peasants 
seated  round  their  rural  feast.  Each  group  had  its  thick  and  many- 
coloured  carpet,  on  which  the  guests  placed  themselves  cross-legged  in 
a  circle,  and  ate,  as  Homer  says,  until  their  hearts  were  satisfied. 
Numerous  shouts  of  inextinguishable  laughter  rose  up  also  among 
them  from  time  to  time  ;  and  many  a  trick  was  exhibited,  and  many 
wild  pranks  played,  but  without  any  admixture  of  vulgarity.  Along  the 
field,  and  about  the  tufted  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  horsemen  galloped  with 
fury  altogether  Indescribable.  Sometimes  they  advanced  in  a  troop, 
and  suddenly  breaking  like  a  rocket,  dispersed  and  scoured  the  plain  in 
every  direction.  Sometimes  a  single  horseman  darted  forwud  like 
an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  charg^g  column, 
or  threaded  his  way  among  its  ranks  with  the  skill  of  a  skater,  who 
describes  a  figure  of  eight.  They  sat  far  back  on  their  horses,  as  their 
forefathers  sat,  if  we  can  trust  the  witness  of  ancient  sculptor,  and  as 
the  cavalry  of  the  East  sit  to  tliis  day ;  their  scarlet  caps  and  golden 
tassels— often  entangled  in  their  long  hair — gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
their  white  kilts  blown  across  the  horse's  shoulder,  or  streaming  be- 
hind ;  often  they  flung  javelins  at  each  other,  and  that  with  such 
hearty  good  will,  that  the  effort  not  seldom  went  near  tossing  them  off 
their  little  white  horses.*  These  horses  had  caught  the  madness  of 
the  hour ;  and  though  no  princess,  like  Andromache,  had  fed  them  with 
com  soaked  in  generous  wine,  they  flashed  past  us  with  feet  that  hardly 
touched  the  ground,  little  sharp  heads  pointed  into  the  air,  and  pro- 
truding eyes ;  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  so  slight  and  slender,  that  a  wind, 
apparently,  might  have  blown  them  away.* — Ih.  p.  130. 

Our  author  describes  a  surly  Scotchman  who  was  a  spectator 
of  this  scene.  He  remarked  with  melancholy  emphasis,  that  a 
people  so  senseless  and  volatile  could  not  have  a  claim  to  liberty, 
and  upon  this  Mr.  de  Yere  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  tms 
country  the  people  may  safely  be  entrusted  with  self-government ; 
because  they  are  so  absorbed  in  industry  as  to  demand  very  little 
of  this  cheap  commodity.  We  altogether  agree  with  him,  and 
recommend  the  reflection  to  our  readers.  The  Greeks  have  been 
degraded  by  oppression ;  the  English  have  been  elevated  by 
freedom;  and  while  the  former  have  been  so  debased  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  enjoying,  at  present,  the  priceless  boon  of  complete 
liberty,  the  latter  nave  been  taught  the  lesson,  that  as  power 
spreads  among  the  people  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in- 
creases. We  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  our  progress,  and 
we  agree  with  Mr.  de  Vere,  that  self-government  is  the  only 

*  This  sentence  is  of  such  peculiar  and  incorrect  construction,  that  we  can- 
not pass  it  by  unnoticed  in  an  author  who  has  evidently  studied  writing  at 
an  art. 
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instrument  with  which  we  can  work  our  way  to  perfect  civiliza- 
tion. The  religious  condition  of  Greece  is  an  illustration  of  our 
theory.  There,  faith  is  a  form,  piety  a  mummery,  devotion  a 
show — ^because  the  nation  is  under  the  heel  of  a  despotism — ^the 
more  destructive  because  it  is  petty  and  contemptible.  The 
kingling  that  sits  on  the  throne  is  not  fit  company  even  for  the 
rest  of  his  German  brethren,  for  if  they  are  more  colossal  in  their 
crimes,  he  is  more  paltry  in  his  meanness. 

If  in  a  festival  without  the  city  of  Athens,  you  behold  illustra- 
tions of  Hellenic  degeneracy,  within  its  streets  they  are  still 
more  abundant.  Temple  and  market,  column  and  firieze — ^all 
these  remain  as  the  records, of  its  republican  splendour;  but 
caf^s  crowded  with  low  gossips,  restaurants  full  of  loungers, 
theatres,  and  hotels ;  gambling  rooms,  echoing  with  the  inces- 
sant rattle  of  billiard  balls  and  dice — ^these  are  among  the 
features  added  by  our  modern  civilization.  There  is  also 
another  against  which  our  author  lays  down  his  delibe- 
rate veto,  the  nuisance  of  the  all-seeing  English  traveller  who 
scratches  his  name  on  the  walls  of  temples ;  scribbles  trash  in 
the  traveller's  book  at  the  inns ;  grumbles  at  every  bill,  and 
boasts  of  the  extortions  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  victim ; 
objects  to  the  ruins,  because  they  are  unlike  the  wreck  of  an 
English  abbey ;  and  wonders  at  the  chaste  beauty  of  Athena's 
temple,  which  he  places  in  invidious  comparison  with  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  new  House  of  Lords,  or  the  National 
Gallery !  One  of  these  individuals,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity 
and  his  knowledge,  exclaimed  to  a  friend  of  our  author's,  *  What 
liars  these  Greeks  are  1  and  what  fools,  too,  to  fancy  they  can 
persuade  us  that  they  defeated  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  when 
we  know  that  it  was  the  Turks  that  fought  there,  and  badly 
enough  they  did  fight.'  Another  grievously  troubled  Mr.  De 
Vere,  during  his  reflections  among  the  Acropolis,  by  specula- 
tions on  the  approaching  dinner;  just  as  the  celebrated  gen- 
tleman did,  when  gazing  on  one  of  the  loveliest  Italian  land- 
scapes, he  turned  to  his  friend,  who  was  absorbed  in  poetical 
reverie,  '  Beautiful,  isn't  it  ?'  *  Past  fancy,'  cried  the  poet. 
*  And  wouldn't  it  be  improved,'  continued  the  cockney,  '  by  a 
beefsteak  smothered  in  onions  ! ' 

Precisely  of  this  class  were  the  obnoxious  tourists  at  Athens ; 
but  all  were  not  of  the  same  order,  while  some  of  the  residents 
had  become  altogether  classical,  through  breathing  an  air  so 
richly  impregnated  with  the  memories  of  ancient  time.  A  de- 
lightful picture  is  afibrded  of  the  residence  of  an  English  settler 
near  Athens.  He  possessed  an  estate  of  considerable  size,  partly 
wooded  with  magnificent  oak  trees,  partly  intersected  by  innu- 
merable rocky  ravines,  partly  covered  with  groves  of  pine  and  of 
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orange  trees,  and  partly  glittering  with  a  resplendent  variety 
of  green  and  flowering  shrubs,  of  rich  odour,  and  still  richer 
colours : — 

'  A  large  part  of  the  heath  is  already  turned  into  com  land,  but  Ceres, 
like  some  other  recent  potentates,  can  claim  only  to  be  a  constitutional 
monarch  here,  and  her  sway  is  not  only  limited  but  ill  assured.  The 
anemonies  and  narcissi  when  I  visited  the  spot,  forced  their  way 
unceremoniously  up  among  the  green  blades  of  springing  com.  Re- 
trenched into  one  comer,  a  little  phalanx  of  jonquils  held  its  ground 
against  whole  armies  of  barley  and  oats ;  and  irregular  squadrons  of 
crocus  and  wild  tulips  effected  a  second  lodgment  in  the  newly-peo- 
pled  land,  or  lingered  long  in  the  rear  with  a  Parthian  flight,  scatter- 
ing their  seeds  behind  them  instead  of  arrows.  My  friend  led  me  in 
triumph  through  piles  of  wild  peas  and  plums,  grafted  with  scions  of 
a  gentle  kind ;  brought  me  to  the  trenches  lately  opened  for  the  vines ; 
boasted  of  the  obdurate  thorns  he  had  eradicated,  and  of  the  subject 
almond  trees  he  had  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  his  domain.  **  The 
mighty  we  slaughtered,  the  lovely  we  spared  ;**  nor  indeed  could  the 
sternest  improver  who  had  ever  seen  those  almonds  blossoming  in 
their  bowers,  sometimes  white  as  snow,  sometimes  rose  coloured,  as 
the  same  snow  when  flushed  with  sunset,  condemn  them  to  destruction 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  places  with  trim  currant  bushes.* — lb. 
p.  175. 

From  this  pleasant  picture,  the  author  speedily  turns  to  the 
consideration  of  one  far  less  pure  and  agreeable — the  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Preferment,  he  tells  us,  is  among  the 
rich  sees  of  the  East  very  seldom  the  reward  of  exalted  pietv, 
or  profound  knowledge.  The  bishops  of  the  poorer  Church  m 
the  South  still  pant  for  translation  to  them,  for  the  influence 
of  Mammon  among  them,  as  among  others  of  their  class,  is 
sufficiently  strong.  When  the  purity  of  religion  is  mocked  by  its 
professors,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  language  of  our  strictures; 
for  if  there  be  one  spectacle  more  revolting  to  Christianity  than 
another,  it  is  to  see  a  man  professing  devotion  to  God,  and 
zeal  in  his  spiritual  mission  upon  earth,  chasing  wealth  with 
ardour,  panting  for  purple  and  flne  linen,  sighmg  for  pomp 
and  power,  and  when  these  hare  been  attained,  exulting  in 
their  possessions  in  a  spirit  of  most  unchristian  pride.  As  such, 
Mr.  de  Verc,  rather  indirectly  than  explicitly,  describes  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  among  whom  those  in  Greece  are 
anxious  to  be  transplanted. 

We  leave  this  painful  subject,  not  to  follow  our  author  throngh 
the  historical  and  moral  reflections,  in  which  he  somewhat 
too  copiously  indulges,  nor  through  his  descriptions  of  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  which  are,  however,  full  of  interest,  but 
into  the  second  volume  of  this  narrative,  which  is  replete  with 
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entertainment.  The  description  of  the  journey  to  Delphi  affords 
opportunity  for  sketches  of  landscape,  which  are  occasionally 
exquisitely  drawn,  for  the  author's  pen  possesses  that  power 
and  grace  necessary  to  the  realization  of  such  a  picture.  The 
glories  of  southern  scenery,  with  its  luxury  of  flowers,  its  rich 
green  and  exhaustless  variety,  require  sucn  a  writer  to  depict 
them.  The  narrative  aflfords,  indeed,  a  superb  idea  of  the  natural 
aspect  of  Greece,  and  as  such  is  eminently  valuable.  What 
Linton  is  in  his  unequalled  painted  landscapes,  with  all  their 
rich  colouring  and  magical  effect,  De  Vere  may  claim  to  be  in 
a  literary  point  of  view  ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  forbid 
us  from  transferring  many  of  these  sketches  to  our  own  pages. 

As  we  are  now,  however,  in  search  of  a  social  picture,  we  light 
with  pleasure  on  a  very  admirable  one  supplied  by  the  author. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  popular  game  played  by  some  boatmen 
on  the  road  from  Delphi.     The  writer  says  : — 

•  I  remember  thinking  this  sport  a  dangerous  precedent  in  revolu- 
tionary times.  A  number  of  men  ranged  themselves  in  a  ring,  while 
another  set  clambered  up,  and  stood  on  their  shoulders.  Matters  being 
thus  prepared,  the  ring  below  began  to  spin  round  on  its  own  axis,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  velocity  ;  the  exalted  personages  above  maintain- 
ing their  position  as  long  as  they  could,  but  being,  of  course,  one  by 
one,  tossed  from  their  uneasy  pedestals  ere  long.  The  dethroned 
powers  then  took  their  places  beneath,  those  who  had  previously 
supported  them  mounting  their  shoulders.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Of  this  opportunity  the  author  makes  use  to  utter  a  happy 
sneer  at  the  petty  despots  of  the  continent,  who  cheat  their  people 
with  the  name  of  a  constitution,  and  uphold  their  own  authority 
by  all  the  wretched  devices  of  a  miserable  tyranny.  He  declares 
this  game  revolutionary  and  dangerous ;  *  and  if  I  were  a  con- 
stitutional king,  I  would  discourage  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.' 

These  occasional  expressions  of  genuine  feeling  betray  Mr. 
de  Vere's  secret  convictions ;  but  before  we  leave  Greece  and 
accompany  him  to  the  Golden  Horn,  we  must  observe,  that 
though  he  is  a  pleasant  traveller,  he  is  not  a  politician,  nor  is  he 
so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  ancient  Greece,  as  he  presumes  himself  to  be.  He  has 
read  books,  and  knows  much,  but  either  his  mind  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  grasp  those  splendid  political  theories 
which  exalted  the  Athenians  above  all  the  world,  or  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  institutions  of  ancient  Hellas  is  not  sufficiently 
enlarged  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  them  in  all  their  splendour 
and  brilliance.  When  he  travels  again,  let  him  abstain  from 
politics,  and  we  shall  welcome  his  work  with  the  greatest  gratifi- 

VOL.  xxviii.  u 
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cation ;  but  his  arguments  against  the  democratic  principle,  as 
the  ground  of  Atnenian  precedence,  are  not  more  puerile  than 
they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  poetical  writer 
will  flourish  on  the  subject  of  liberty  in  one  page,  and  deprecate 
its  establishment  with  equal  ardour  in  another. 

We  shall,  at  some  future  time,  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
voyage  to  Constantinople  is  unpleasant ;  that  lazarettos  are  hot 
and  crowded  places ;  that  mendicant  pilgrims  are  dirty  and 
disagreeable ;  that  the  streets  of  Smyrna  are  narrow  and  dark ; 
that  camels  bear  huge  loads  on  their  backs ;  and  that  the  first 
view  of  the  city  of  Sultans  is  magnificent;  because,  in  the  leaves 
of  a  thousand  books  from  the  pens  of  a  thousand  travellers  we 
find  the  facts  confirmed,  and  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  language. 
Mr.  Baxter  lately  made  the  discoveries,  and  described  them  in 
a  most  lively  manner.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  also  ventured  out 
of  his  natural  element,  in  the  cider-ccUars  and  saloons  of  Lon- 
don, to  carry  his  vulgarity  into  Constantinople ;  but  the  scene 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  we  are  induced  to 
pass  over  a  brilliant  sketch  of  it  aflforded  by  Mr.  de  Vere : — 

'  The  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  sea  is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
pageants  presented  to  human  eye  by  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
earth.  The  vulgar  detail  of  street  and  alley  is  hidden  from  sight,  and 
you  are  greeted,  instead,  by  an  innumerable  company  of  mosques, 
minarets,  palaces,  dome -surmounted  baths,  and  royal  tombs— the  sunny 
brilliancy  or  splendid  colouring  of  which  is  in  some  degree  mitigrated 
by  the  garden-trees  that  cluster  around  them,  and  the  cypress  forests 
that  skirt  the  hills,  and  here  and  there  descend  into  the  city.  That 
city  is  built  upon  a  series  of  hills ;  and  so  intensely  is  a  fair  prospect 
prized  by  a  Turk,  that,  on  every  commanding  spot,  the  house  of  some 
rich  man  is  placed,  with  its  gilded  lattices  gleaming  through  a  leafy 
screen.  So  large  and  numerous  are  the  gardens,  that  the  effect  is  less 
that  of  trees  scattered  amid  a  city,  than  of  a  city  built  in  a  forest 
but  partially  cleared.  This  green  veil,  however,  softens  rather  than 
obscures  the  apparition  that  lurks  behind,  the  vast  and  countless  white 
domes  shining  broadly  and  placidly  through  it,  while  the  gilded  tops 
of  the  minarets  glitter  on  high,  like  the  flames  that  hover  above 
the  tapers  in  Italian  cathedrals.  Multitudes  of  houses  in  Constan- 
tinople are  painted  green,  red,  or  blue — a  circumstance  that  added 
to  the  gorgeousncss  of  the  spectacle  which  met  my  eye,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  spring  had  already  breathed  upon  the  plane-trees  and  the 
almonds,  which  were  putting  forth  abundantly  their  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  their  blossoms,  pure  as  the  foam  of  the  sea.* — lb.  p.  107. 

There  are  five  cities,  our  author  tells  us,  in  Europe,  whose 
architectural  beauty  is  displaved  amid  a  profusion  of  Nature's 
unadorned  graces — Naples,  Venice,  Genoa,  Edinburvh,  and 
Constantinople — among  which  the  last,  in  position  and  aspect. 
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"passes  all  the  rest.  Every  importniit  building  it  containB  is 
distinctly  visible  from  the  water ;  for,  as  the  traveller  steers  up 
towards  the  Golden  Horn,  the  city  rises  before  him  in  successive 
stages  of  beauty,  resplendent  with  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
Eastern  magnificence.  The  appearance,  however,  is  as  delusive 
as  the  mirage  in  the  dcserC  Enter  the  streets,  and  the  illusion 
vanishes.  They  are  narrow,  irregular,  steep,  ill-paved,  and 
dirty;  composed  of  ruinous,  badly  built,  and  mean  houses,  or 
long  sweeps  of  dead  wall  enclosing  the  gardens.  The  whole 
wears  the  aspect  of  poverty,  glittering  with  a  few  gilded  patches, 
indicative  of  the  infamous  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 
Women  glide  by  in  white  veils  and  robes ;  the  more  wealthy 
roll  along  in  comn-shapcd  chariots,  gloomily  draped,  and  drawn 
by  osen  ;  men  in  sombre  robes,  with  the  solemn  pipe  between 
theiz  lips,  pass  and  repass,  through  the  dull  streets,  towards  the 
oTDwdeid  and  glittering  l»tzaars,  where  a.  new  world  opens  to 
view.  There  all  is  brilliance,  vfirirty.  and  beautv.  To  every 
trade  ;.  -cji.n-^ito  division  is  allotUd,  wliu'li  iiicrfa>iy  tl.r  cH^ct  of 
the  whole,  A  splendid  armoury  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
greatest  bazaar.  Helmets  and  shields,  dented  with  the  fury  of 
many  a  long-contested  field,  glistening  spears,  Indian  bows,  far- 
famed  blades  of  Damascus,  Egyptian  scimitars,  with  every 
accoutrement  for  man  and  horse,  often  embossed  with  gold  and 
crusted  with  gems,  arc  displayed  in  dazzling  array  upon  the 
walls.  From  these  you  may  pass  into  '  a  meadowy  region  of  Cash- 
mere shawls,'  enough  to  drapt.'  all  the  beauty  of  Europe,  or 
girdle  all  the  fair  forms  of  the  East.  Thence'you  journey  into 
a  place  where,  if  you  have  any  good  looks,  they  are  reflected 
from  a  thousand  mirrors,  of  all  sizes,  enchased  with  pearls,  with 
handles  of  beaten  gold.  These  are  the  favourite  toys  of  the 
women,  who  thus  appreciate  their  o«n  loveliuess  when  arrayed 
in  the  riches  of  the  dcjiaitment  that  follows.  There  soft  muslins 
and  shining  silks  are  displayed,  stiti'  brocaded  stuffs,  wrought  in 
the  unrivalled  looms  of  the  East,  with  hues  of  inconceivable 
v.triety  and  brillianee  ;  besides  gauny  mantles,  light  as  air,  almost 
invinilile  in  their  fi-.agilc  delicacy,  e.xeept  where  in  golden  tracery 
are  woven  into  them  the  maxims  of  piefy,  or  the  sentiments  of 
passion.  ISfvoiid  tlR■^L'  you  enter  a  spot  radiant  with  countless 
gf.ms.^blaziti,:;  with  jewellery, '  separate  or  enwreathcd  in  neck- 
laces and  rosaries,  or  inlaid  in  precious  cups,  rich  plate  hangings 
for  horses,  and  head-dresses  for  their  riders.' 

liutwc  cannot  detail  the  weallli  of  these  luxurious  stores — the 
Indian  spices,  the  gums,  the  drugs,  the  precious  syrups,  oils, 
and  creams,  the  delicious  perfumes,  the  preserved  and  dried 
fruits,  with  the  delicate  porcelain  that  adds  flavour  to  its  rich 
contents,  and  all  the  multitude  of  commodities   exposed  here 
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to  tempt  the  passer-by.  Too  often  do  they  tempt  in  vain,  for 
where  a  sovereign  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  reigns,  his  people 
must  number  among  themselves  many  of  the  race  of  the  un- 
fortunate. An  anecdote  of  this  despot  will  illustrate  his  cha- 
racter. It  is  most  characteristic  of  an  oriental  tyrant — and  offers 
a  commentary  on  the  theory  of  divine  right  in  kings. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  the  new  sultan  entered  on  a 
career  of  reform,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Turks.  To  arrest  him  in  this  dangerous  course  was  the  object  of 
the  Ulemas,  or  religious  chiefs,  who  resolved,  if  possible,  to  work 
on  the  young  despot's  mind  by  exciting  his  superstitious  fears. 
One  day,  as  he  was  on  his  knees,  according  to  custom,  in  his 
father's  tomb,  he  heard  a  low  voice  reiterating  from  beneath, 
*  I  burn,  I  burn.'  The  next  time  he  prayed  there,  the  same 
terrible  words  were  uttered  in  the  earth,  and  none  other.  The 
Sultan  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Imaums  for  an  interpretation 
of  this  strange  thing,  and  was  told  that  his  father  had  been  a 
great  reformer,  and  was  now  probably  suffering  the  penalty  of  his 
imprudent  course. 

The  young  sovereign  scarcely  crediting  his  own  ears,  then, 
sent  his  brother-in-law  to  pray  on  the  same  spot,  and  afterwards 
several  others  of  his  household.  They  went,  and  each  time  the 
words  *  I  burn,'  Founded  in  their  ears,  as  though  from  the  grave 
of  the  buried  king. 

At  length  the  oultan  proclaimed  his  intention  of  going  in  a 
procession  of  state  to  his  father's  tomb.  He  went  with  a  magnifi- 
cent train,  accompanied  by  the  principal  doctors  of  Mohammedan 
law.     Mr.  de  Vere  shall  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  : — 

*  Again^  during  his  devotions,  were  heard  the  words,  '•  I  bum,"  and 
all  except  the  Sultan  trembled.  Rising  from  his  prayer  carpet,  he 
called  in  his  guards,  and  commanded  them  to  dig  up  the  pavement 
and  remove  the  tomb.  It  wan  in  vain  that  the  muftis  interposed,  re- 
probating so  great  a  profanation,  and  uttering  dreadful  warnings  as  to 
its  consequences.  The  Sultan  persisted.  The  foundations  of  the  tomb 
were  laid  bare,  and  in  a  cavity  skilfully  left  among  them  was  found,  not 
a  burning  sultan,  but  a  der\'ise.  The  young  monarch  regarded  him  for 
a  time  fixedly  and  in  silence,  and  then  said,  without  any  further  remark, 
or  the  slightest  expression  of  anger,  ''  You  bum  ?  you  must  cool  in  the 
Bosphorus.**  In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  dervisc  was  in  a  bag,  and 
the  bag  immediately  after  was  in  the  Bosphorus  ;  while  the  Saltan 
rode  back  to  his  palace,  accompanied  by  his  household  and  ministers, 
who  ceased  not  all  the  way  to  ejaculate — **  Mashallah,  Allah  is  great 
— there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God." 
—7ft.  p.  140. 

Our  author,  after  some  further  sketches  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  description  of  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Sweet  Waten^ 
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de«cribefi  a  pprsonal  adventure  wliich  is  too  long  to  extract, 
uvd  too  good  to  abridge.  There  ia,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  of 
tbifl  kind  of  material  in  the  book,  but  what  Mr.  dc  Vere  wants 
in  one  way  he  makes  up  in  another,  so  that  his  work  possesses 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  features  that  characterise  a  good  narrative 
of  travel  in  familiar  scenes.  We  have  borrowed  from  it  colours 
for  a  sketch  in  outline  of  Grecian  and  Turkish  scenery  and 
civilization,  to  afford  the  reader  Bome  conception  of  these  curious 
lands.  Full  of  beauty  in  themselves,  they  are  hallowed  by 
history  and  romance ;  while  the  recent  events  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  at  the  Pirxus,  lend  them  a  present  interest  of  an  universal 
character.  The  reader  who  would  gain  an  idea  of  the  seas  and  tho 
shores  lately  ranged  by  a  British  squadron,  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  British  subjects — in  the  one  place  against  the  ferocity 
of  a  barbarian  despot,  and  in  the  other  against  the  insolence  of 
a  petty  kingling,  can  do  no  better  than  entertain  himself  with 
the  lively  and  instructive  travels  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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Asj.  m.—  TAi-  Viryin  Wiihw.     A  Flay.      By   Henry  T.ijlor,   Author 
of  '  Philip  Van  Artcvdile.'      London  ;   I.ongmiins. 

Hf.vry  Taylor,  if  not  a  name  that  can 'start  a  spirit,'  i'cpre«cnts, 
nevertheless,  a  highly  respectable  spoeimon  of  genuine  culture, 
supplemented  by  a  real  touch  of  genius  and  groat  artistic  skill. 
He  is  the  author  of  authors — the   admired   of  those  who  arc 
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penury, 
,  lliev  (/()  r\ //rmt  way.  One 
Fair,''  llescribin-  the  various 
s  of  the  wind  in  various  fiws,  has  bwu  paraded  in  all  sorts 
and  sizes  <il  periodicals,  from  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  down- 
wards. Il  i-  certainly  very  beaatiful,  but  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  any  one  pa^-e  of  '  feslus  "  do  iiot  contain  ten  things 
equally  fine.  And  iiere  !ut  us  glance  at  one  of  the  many  ridicu- 
lous delusions  of  tlic   criticism  of  the  day.     J  low  often  do  we 
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hear  the  critic  saying  of  such  and  such  a  work,  '  It  is  very  bril- 
liant ;  but  it  is  too  brilliant — there  are  too  many  fine  things  in 
it ;'  and  close  by  quoting  the  hackneyed  words, 

*  We  doubt,  because  so  thick  they  lie, 
If  they  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy  ?' 

Now  the  secret  of  this  sophistry  seems  to  lie  in  the  confusion 
between  the  truly  and  the  falsely  fine.  Can  too  many  realty  new 
and  beautiful  things  ever  be  said  on  any  subfect  ?  Can  there  be 
too  many  stars  in  an  unbounded  universe  ?  If  artistic  perfection 
is  to  be  sought  at  the  price  even  of  one  consummate  pearl — 

{)erhaps  the  seed-pearl  of  a  system  of  truth — were  it  not  better 
ost  ?  Even  were  it  only  a  truly  beautiful  image,  should  it  be 
permitted  to  perish  ? — for  does  not  every  beautiful  image  repre- 
sent at  least  the  bright  edge  or  corner  oi  a  truth  ?  No  fear  that 
books,  all  beautiful  and  full  of  meaning,  shall  be  unduly  multiplied. 
As  well  be  alarmed  for  the  advent  of  perfect  men  in  thousands. 
The  finest  writers  in  the  world  have  ever  been  the  richest 
Witness  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Burke.  It  is 
the  age  of  barren  thinkers  that  finds  out  that  the  past  has  been 
too  tropical  and  luxuriant ;  and  wishes  that  Job  had  clipped  his 
Behemoths  and  Leviathans,  and  Isaiah  let  blood  ere  he  uttered 
his  terrible  rhapsodies  against  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Our  age, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  Germany,  and  by  its  own  small 
endowment  of  originality,  in  seeking  to  crown  Art  is  fast  de- 
throning Nature.  Not  only  is  a  book,  in  general,  more  admired 
because  its  faults  are  few,  than  because  its  beauties  are  many ; 
but  the  thick  glories  which  God  may  have  dropped  upon  it  are 
treated  as  blemishes,  its  *  many  crowns '  are  regarded  as  proud 
and  putrid  ulcers.  And,  with  regard  to  the  vaunted  couplet 
quoted  above,  we  must  just  remember  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
is  exploded ;  they  are  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy,  and  let  those 
who  nave  had  *  doubts '  on  the  subject  carry  those  doubts  home, 
and  warm  with  them  their  beds  or  bosoms,  if  they  can. 

False  finery  we  abhor — of  it  we  cannot  have  too  little ;  but  too 
much  truth  or  beauty,  why  let  us  complain  of  it  when  we  have 
had  a  spring  day  too  delightful,  a  sunbeam  too  delicately  spun, 
an  autumn  too  abundant.  Why  are  chaste  and  chary  writers 
praised  ?  Not  because  they  keep  back  anything  that  is  good, 
but  because  they  do  not  seek  to  supply  its  place  oy  what  is  false 
and  elaborately  bad.  They  have  few  genuine  gems,  but  they 
place  and  they  wear  them  well. 

The  '  Virgin  Widow '  does  not  labour  under  a  redundancy  of 
beauties,  nor  shine  with  a  deep  glow  of  genius.  It  displays 
little  metaphysical  depth  or  tendency,  and  no  unity  or  concentra- 
tion of  purpose.     But  it  is  cool  and  fresh,  as  the  shadowy  side 
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oi  a  cherry-leaf — it  breatheB  a  healthy,  manly,  cheerful  spirit ; 
it  tells  an  interesting  tale  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  ;  its 
characters,  with  no  outstanding  originality,  are  all  marked — 
human,  well-defined ;  its  language  is  classic,  yet  tinged  with  the 
hues  of  '  old  romance ;'  and  now  and  then  there  springs  up  a 
fine  gushing  well  of  pure  poetry. 

lu  comparing  it  with  the  two  finest  of  recent  dramatic  poems — 
'  Galileo  Galilei,'  and  the  '  Boman  ' — we  find  that '  Galileo '  dis- 
plays a  subtler  reflection  ;  a  reflection  almost  diteasedly  subtle, 
without  much  more  proper  poetry,  and  with  leas  interest  and 
intelligibility  of  story.  The  '  Roman '  has  a  world  more  of 
earnestness,  eloquence,  and  genius  ;  but  the  '  Virgin  Widow ' 
is  superior  to  both  in  point  of  sweetness,  maturity,  sustained 
interest,  and  artistic  skill.  Taylor  never  could,  however,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  have  written  the  better  passages  of  '  Galileo,' 
or  the  worse  passages  in  the  '  Boman ;'  and  when  these  young 
wiiterB  have  reached  their  perfect  day,  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce works  ;is  I'ipc,  and  iofinitclj'  more  rich  riiul  profoimd,  tliaii 
the  '  Virgin  Widow.' 

Wc  have  not  room  to  analyze  the  story.  It  is  very  interesting, 
but  seldom  exciting,  and  harrowing  never.  His  object,  as 
avowed  in  the  preface,  is  not  to  sting,  but  to  please  ;  and  he  has 
in  this  completely  succeeded.  You  have  pleasure  less  in  degree, 
but  alike  in  kind,  to  that  derived  from  some  of  Shakspcrc's  mild 
secondary  plays,  sucli  as,  '  As  you  like  it,'  '  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,'  &c.,  which  range  like  moons  around  the  ardent  splen- 
dours of  his  principal  and  sun-like  tragedies. 

We  recommend,  then,  the  '  \'irgin  A\'idow '  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  may  close  by  quoting  a  few  lines  descriptive  of  the 
heroine : — 

'  In  the  soft  fiiliiCKS  of  a  roundfil  piacc, 
X(,blr  of  st:iture.  "illi  an  inwanl  lif.' 
Of  secrot  joy  sedate.  Uot;alb;i  staiuU, 
As  seeing  .ind  not  knowini,',  she  is  seen. 
Like  a  majestic  child,  witlioiit  a.  want, 
She  speaks  not  often,  biit  hor  presence  speaks. 
And  is  itself  an  cloqnencc,  wliicli  ivithdrawn. 
It  seems  as  though  some  slrain  nf  mu-^ic  ceased. 

When  she  speaks,  inileed. 
'Tis  like  some  one  voice  eminent  in  the  choir. 
Hoard  fium  the  midst  of  many  harmonics, 
i\;ih  t/,i-lf/n-!/  sim/loess  yd  clear  acc-rd. 
ISo  heard,  so  seen,  she  moves  upon  the  eattli, 
I'nknowini,'  tliat  Ilie  joy  she  miiiislcrs 
Is  aught  but  Nature's  sunshine.' 
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Abt.  IV.— Dwry  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys^  F,JR,S,^  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Eeiyns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  IL 
The  Diary  deciphered  by  the  Rev,  J,  Smith,  A^M.^from  the  original 
Shorthand  Manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  With  Life  and 
Notes,  By  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  New  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.     London:  Colbum.     1849. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  being 
now  before  us,  we  return  to  a  brief  review  of  the  events  there- 
in narrated,  in  order  to  present  to  our  readers  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  life  of  this,  in  some  respects,  remarkable  man.  In 
his  career,  subsequently  to  the  period  to  which  we  formerly 
brought  down  our  remarks,  there  is  little  of  a  stirring  nature  to 
relate  ;  no  great  or  glorious  achievements  distinguished  him  from 
his  contemporaries.  His  services  to  the  community  were  of  a 
character  pre-eminently  useful,  without  being  very  remarkable. 
A  bteady  determination  to  discharge  his  duties,  a  constant  atten- 
dance at  ofRce,  in  the  midst  of  participation  in  the  most  trivial 
amusements,  and  surrounded  by  the  fascination  of  continual 
gaiety,  constitute  his  highest  public  merit.  The  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  as  different  in  their  tone  to  that  now  prevalent,  as 
can  be  well  imagined.  The  manners  of  all  classes  were  directly 
opposed  to  habits  of  application  and  business ;  those,  therefore, 
who  combined  full  capabilitit  s  for  joining  in  the  frivolities  of  the 
times  with  great  willingness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  deserving  no  little  commendation. 

To  reject  or  stand  aloof  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
view  them  with  a  cool,  philosophical,  or  averted  eye,  was  no 
easy  task.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  formed  the  most  important 
object  of  existence — from  the  monarch  himself,  down  to  *  Orange 
Moll  *  in  the  playhouse. 

The  affairs  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  Dutch  war,  were 
carried  on  in  the  height  of  court  intrigue  and  gallantries  more 
debasing  in  their  character,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  former 
period.  The  whims  of  a  favourite  were  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  highest  purposes  of  State,  and  the  most  important 
resolves  were  determined  on  in  the  chamber  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine.  To  expect,  in  this  general  fever  of  frivolity,  that  Pepys 
should  have  abstained  from  mingling  in  it,  would  be  to  expi*ct  a 
miracle.  He  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  mass,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  dissipation  of  each  morning,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  work  so  late  at  night,  assibted 
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greatly  that  premature  bitnduess  which  robbed  him  of  the 
pleaiiure  of  continuing  his  Diary,  and  deprived  us  of  the  numy 
raliiable  and  interesting  details  it  would  have  contained. 

No  better  mirror  indeed  could  possibly  be  found  of  the  period 
than  in  this  Diary,  which  frankly  and  peculiarly  exposes  so 
nuny  of  the  intrigues  and  follies  of  the  day.  Of  the  practical 
utility  of  recalling  to  life  such  scenes  there  may,  reasonably,  in 
some  minds,  exist  a  doubt — a  doubt,  however,  wliich  will  vanish 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  can  never  be  an  uainstructivc 
lesson  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  past,  whether  in  a  moral 
or  political  sense.  The  interest,  too,  awakened  by  this  revival 
of  old  scenes,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  ua  wish 
that  many  more  such  records  had  been  preserved.  'Ihere  is  so 
mach  of  piquanlo  anecdote,  so  much  domestic  nai'rative,  that  we 
gre  transported  completely  back  into  the  times,  and  seem  to  be 
oo  intimate  terms  of  fellowship  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
obaractf  rs  of  the  day. 

(five  the  reader  a  perfect  outline  of  all  (hat  the  volume 
would  be  impossible :  we  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
with  viewing  Pepys  under  several  of  the  most  interesting 
;ta  in  which  he  comes  before  us.  In  the  early  portion  of 
bM  life,  wc  cannot  but  confess  that  he  occupies  a  more  amiable 
position,  and  challenges  more  of  our  respect.  We  then  behold 
him  making  his  way,  surmounting  obstacles,  clearing  away 
obttmctions,  and  laboriously  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  dutiea. 
Even  bis  avarice  was  then  pardonable,  for  it  seemed  oidy 
natural  to  cxiipct  thnt  what  lie  \vm\   ^o  hardlv  canifd  .sho.dd  be 
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inherent  in  his  chai'acter  to  hoard  up  mnuey,  is  evident  from  tbu 
painful  intrusion  of  his  misorlv  thoughts,  in  the  midst  sometimes 
of  enjoyments  suggested  and  carried  out  by  himself,  and  for  his 
own  personal  gratiticiition.  Somftimes  lie  manifests  the  most 
recklesss  profusion,  but  scarcely  ever  without  nflerw.irds  re- 
proaching himself  with  it.  Hit  is  occasionally  surprised  to  reflect 
upon  the  rapid  jrroivth  of  his  wealth  ;  and,  imU'cil,  it  cannot  bm  be 
noticfd  that  1'(.'])_vs'm  wus  a  iiio-t  furtuiiiiti;  ciiri'or.  Few  men  have 
risen  (ioni  poverty  to  weuitli  so  rapidly.      His  hopes  were  few  ; 
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■  art;  fioni  the  cloth  cloak  to  the  brocaded 

red  vehicle  to  ihe  gaily  ciiparisoned  horses 

.  rapid — far  marc  rapid  than  he  had  any 
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right  to  expect,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  scries  of 
propitious  accidents  which  seldom  assemble  round  Uie  path  of  a 
single  individual. 

In  reading  the  Pepysian  Diary,  very  many  reflections,  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  writer,  are  apt  to  intrude  themselves  upon  us, 
since  there  are  so  many  traits  of  character  detailed  of  a  petty  nature. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  viewing  the 
worst  phases  of  his  character,  since  he  sets  down  in  his  private 
records  all  his  most  evil  actions — actions  of  which  the  world 
knew  nothing,  and  motives  at  which  the  world  could  not  guess. 
Amongst  his  private  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  seems  to  have 
been  universally  esteemed,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  With 
women  too  he  was  a  great  favourite. 

From  these  circumstances,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
his  manners  were  to  a  certain  extent  fascinating  and  polished 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Much  of  good  is  found  mingled 
with  the  evil  in  his  disposition,  manv  instances  of  benevolence 
and  charity  are  related,  and  from  the  anecdotes  in  the  Diary 
we  judge  him  to  have  been  kind  hearted.  His  chief  faults 
were  avarice  and  an  innate  selfishness,  which  rendered  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  painful  to  assist  those  in  need,  even  while  he 
commiserated  their  misfortunes.  This  apparent  contradiction  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  if  properly  reflected  on.  As  he  grew 
older,  his  fondness  for  pleasure  increased  in  proportion,  and  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  uim^asantness  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved  as  a  companion,  anaesteemed  as  a  friend  ;  but  for  whom 
he  could  not  be  said  to  profess  an  all-engrossing  attachment. 
He  bore  her  jealousy  with  infinite  forbearance,  and  was  rarely 
induced  to  retsuiate  the  hard  words  she  bestowed  upon  him,  often 
with  the  greatest  justice.  It  is  a  highly  edifying  study  to  watch 
his  character  develop  itself  before  us,  to  perceive  his  virtues 
increase,  and  his  faults  at  the  same  time  expand  with  greater 
vigour  ;  and  to  see  how  little  meannesses  obtrude  themselves  into 
his  mind  on  many  occasions.  It  is  unjust,  however,  to  be  too 
severe  upon  Pepys  for  the  reflections  we  sometimes  meet  with, 
since  it  behoves  us  to  remember,  that  though  he  perhaps  only 
has  had  the  frankness  to  confess  it,  similar  exultations  and  petty 
notions  have  obtruded  themselves  at  times  upon  our  own  hearts. 

'  Home,  and  there  found  all  things  in  readiness  for  a  grand  dinner. 
By  and  by  come  my  g^uests,  Dr.  Gierke  and  bis  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Worshipp  and  her  daughter ;  and  then  Mr.  Reeve  and  his  wife,  and 
boy  and  Betty  ;  and  then  I  sent  for  Mercer ;  so  that  we  had,  with  my 
wife  and  I,  twelve  at  tabic,  and  very  good  and  pleasant  company  ;  and 
a  most  neat  and  excellent,  but  dear  dinner,  uut.  Lord  !  to  see  with 
what  way  tliey  looked  upon  all  my  fine  plate,  was  pleasant,  for  I  made 
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the  best  show  I  could  to  let  them  understand  me  and  my  condition,  to 
take  do\vTi  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Gierke,  who  thought  herself  very  great.' 
— Vol.  iv.  p.  11. 

•  Coming  home,  saw  my  door  and  Ulch  open,  left  bo  by  Suse  our 
cook-maid,  which  so  vexed  me,  that  I  did  give  her  a  kick  in  our  entry, 
and  offered  a  hlow  at  her,  and  was  seen  doing  so  by  Sir  W,  Pen's  foot- 
boy,  which  did  vex  me  to  the  heart,  because  I  know  he  will  be  telling 
their  family  of  it.' — !b.  p.  15. 

An  English  gentleman  so  resenting  a  trifling  inadvertence  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  servants,  is  by  no  means  an  ennobling  pic- 
ture. It  proves,  however,  the  great  irritability  of  Pepye's 
temper.  His  increasing  love  of  pleasure  was  beginning  to  be  the 
talk  of  every  one ;  so  that  his  wife,  who  takes  care  to  tell  him  of 
it,  informs  him  that  it  is  the  topic  of  discourse  with  the  servants. 
Not  having  strength  of  mind  to  moderate  his  indidgoncc  alto- 
gether, he  inflicts  Upon  himself  certain  fasts  and  abstinences 
nom  pleasure  for  a  few  days,  and  when  that  is  over,  plunges 
Elill  further  into  the  pursuit  of  gaiety.  His  wife  was  herself  of 
a  somewhat  volatile  turn  of  mind,  and  was  ever  ready  to  ac- 
company him  in  any  excursion  of  pleasure.  AVhat  she  condemned 
was,  his  extreme  fondness  for  enjoying  himself  without  her, 
which  roused  her  jealousy,  and  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation.  That  her  suspicions  with  respect  to  Mistress  Knipp, 
the  actress,  were  in  some  measure  well  founded,  there  cannot 
exist  a  doubt ;  .ind  that  he  was  conscious  of  its  being  deserved  is 
proved  hy  the  fact  of  his  frequently  concealing  his  visits  to  the 
playhouse,  where  Knipp  performed. 

'  My  wife  bcinfj  dressed  (his  day  in  false  hair,  did  make  me  so  mad 
that  I  spoke  not  one  word  lo  her,  though  I  was  ready  to  burst  with 
anger.  After  that  dinner  and  I  unto  the  p'lrk  and  walked  a  most  plea- 
sant evening,  and  so  took  I  1  k  [  j  wife,  and  in  my  way 
home  discovered  my  tru   U  j       f     f      I  liitc  locks,  swearing 

several  times,  which  I  p    j  G  d  f  1  bonding  my  fist,  that 

I  would  not  endure   if.        I        |  i  surprised    with    it, 

and  made   mo   no  answ         !1    1  j  h  n      b      there  wv  p^irled,  and 

1  to  the  office  lale,  and  tl        1  1        h  pper  lo  bed  vexed. 

'  Lurd's  Day. — Up  an  1       n  j    1       b  I    some  accounts  there, 

and  by  and  by  donn  co  m        I      nighii^own,  and  she 

begun  calmly,  that  upon  1  n       j        1        her  gown  for  second 

mourning,  she  would  pr  h      1    k    nomorc  inmy  sif;ht, 

which  I,  like  a  severe  fool    Ik  lb  gan  to  except  against, 

and  made  her  fly  out  to       j  1     I  d     j    ind  in  her  heat,  told 

mc  of  keeping  companj        I  M      1      ]j  that  if  I  ivould  pro- 

mise never  to  see  her  mo  f  I  n  1  1  I  re  reason  lo  suspect 
than  I  had  heretofore  of  Pemhlelon,  she  would  never  near  white 
locks  more.  This  vextd  mc,  hut  I  restrained  mjsclt  from  saying  any- 
thing, but  do  think  never  lo  sec  this  woman,  at  least  to  have  her  here 
more,  and  so  all  very  >;uoii  frieiiil;;  as  ever.' — /''■  p.  -li'- 
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The  taste  for  theatricals  never,  perhaps,  ran  so  high  as  at  this 
period,  when  morning  representations  took  place,  which  wern 
well  attended  by  all  the  nobility  and  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
every  other  kind  of  amusements  in  proportion  was  followed  up. 

About  this  time,  London  was  kept  in  a  continued  state  of 
excitement  through  the  Dutch,  who  were  rapidly  approaching 
our  shores.  It  was  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  prospect  of  invasion^  the  people  danced,  intrigued, 
frequented  the  theatres,  and  plunged  into  every  kind  of  dissipa- 
tion. Provisions  rose  in  price,  and  we  find  Pepys  glorying  in 
having  procured  a  supply  of  coals  cheap.  The  general  mode 
of  spending  the  day  may  be  guessed  from  one  of  Pepys's  own. 
He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and,  along  with  his  wife,  went 
round  to  the  tailor  and  dressmaker,  to  give  orders,  and  to  pay 
his  tradesmen's  bills  ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  play-house, 
whence^  after  passing  a  few  hours  in  contemplating  the  per- 
formances, they  went  to  the  park,  where  all  the  Slite  of  London 
assembled,  to  wile  away  a  little  time.  The  general  place  of 
rendezvous  was  where  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Lady  Newcastle, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers^  rode  to  and  fro.  It  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle  to  behold  the  coaches  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  trappings,  and  the  splendidly  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen 
flocking  up  and  down,  assembling  under  the  trecs^  commenting 
and  gossiping  upon  the  events  of  the  dav. 

Pcpys  was  very  fond  of  being  seen  with  his  grand  acquaintance 
attired  in  his  fine  clothes,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  beheld  walking 
about  with  any  of  his  poorer  friends,  especially  if  they  cannot 
outwardly  keep  up  the  same  state  as  himself.  He  had  long 
meditated  making  an  excursion  in  the  country,  but  he  suffers  his 
temper  to  deprive  him  of  the  promised  treat.  His  wife  had  gone 
to  Woolwich,  and  came  home  in  time  to  dress  against  the  even- 
ing to  go  to  Mrs.  Pierce's  to  be  merry,  *  where,'  he  8a\'8,  *  we 
are  to  have  Knipp  and  Harris,  and  other  good  people.  1  at  my 
accounts.  Anon  comes  down  my  wife,  dressed  in  her  second 
mourning,  with  her  black  moyre  waistcoat,  and  short  petticoat 
Inced  with  silver  lace  so  baselv,  that  I  could  not  endure  to  see 
her,  and  with  laced  lining ;  which  is  so  soon,  that  I  was  horrid 
angry,  and  would  not  go  to  our  intended  meeting,  which  vexed 
me  to  the  blood,  and  my  wife  sent  twice  or  thrice  to  me  to  say 
she  was  willing  any  way  to  dretis  her,  but  to  put  ou  her 
cloth  gown,  which  she  would  not  venture,  which  made  toe 
mad  ;  and  so  in  the  evening  to  my  chamber,  home  and  to  my 
accounts.' 

The  state  of  our  defences  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion.  Many  charged  the  king  with  being  too  much 
occupied  with  his  pleasure  to  attend  to  the  aifairs  of  the  nation. 
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The  Dutcli  were  abroad  with  eighty  sail  of  ships  of  war,  and 
twenty  fire-ships,  tlie  French  uovered  in  the  channel  with 
twenty  sail  of  men  of  war  and  five  fire-ships,  while  we  had  not  a 
ship  at  sea  capable  of  resisting  them.  Pepys,  in  going  to  deliver 
ap  his  report  of  accounts,  iinimadvertsBtrongly  on  the  conduct  of 
men  in  office  having  leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  how  affairs 
were  managed.  Preparations  were  indeed  making  along  the 
coast  to  receive  the  Dutch  when  they  should  come,  and  they 
speedily  advanced  up  to  the  Nore,  when  a  demand  was  eagerly 
msde  for  fire-ships.  Pepys,  while  exclaiming  at  the  backward- 
neae  of  the  Government,  waa  himself  on  the  alert,  and  doing  his 
beet  to  assist  in  faking  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  posted  down  to  Greenwich,  and  found  that  the  Dutch  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  Shcerness.  In  the  night  the  place  waa  lost. 
More  earnest  exertions  were  now  set  on  foot,  and  an  order  was 
iwoed  from  the  Council  to  take  any  man's  ships  that  it  should 
be  judged  necessary  to  make  use  of.     The  metropolis  was  in 

an  order  lor  the  train-bands,  upon  pain  of  duatli,  to  ajipcar 
in  arms  in  the  morning  with  bullets  and  ponder,  and  money  to 
supply  themselves  with  victuals  for  a  fnrtnisjlit,  'i'ljc  npxt  djiy, 
affairs  promised  so  ill,  that  Pepys  did  net  like  tn  be  sern  going 
to  any  place  of  annisomcnt,  but  went,  never ihcless,  though  hia 
mind  was.  heavy  with  fears  kst  the  country  should  bo  lost,  but 
says  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty.  In 
the  evening  he  retires  into  his  closet  willihis  wifr  and  fillicr,  and 
tbtre  consulted  upon  what  should  be  done.  They  resolved  that 
Ptpys's  posso??ions  in  nioiiey  ?lLiiuld  be  collected  and  si  nt  into 
the  country  until  all  fear  ul'  seizure  was  ovir.  In  the  morning, 
with  a  heavy  beait.  I'.pvs  vi>.v<  :uk1  biur,  ilie  sad  news  of  the 
taking  <}[  the  liui/ai  Chiirhn.  The  commands  now  received  were 
to  sail  the  ships  already  prepared  to  prevent  tjie  eneniv  from 
advancing  furlbi  r  up  tlie  I'xwv.  Tlusc  ciaumstances  tiHud  Pepys 
witit  so  m'ucii  appr(  lieusion,  that  be  immediately  determined  upon 
tending  bis  wife  and  lather  into  the  country.  MV'i  two  hours' 
hasty  preparation,  tliev  v,-lk  ready  with  ^T.^OO  in  their  possses- 
sion  in  gold.  He  found  some  difilcully  in  drawing  bis  money 
from  the  hands  of  his  bankers,  even  by  ofl'ering  silver  in  exchange, 
aed  continued  in  a  slate  of  ap]u-ehension  the  whole  day.  In  llie 
afternoon,  he  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Gibson  away  after  his  wife 
with  1000  pieces  more,  under  cover  of  an  express  to  Sir  Jpremy 
Smith,  who  was  with  some  ships  at  Newcastle,  and  not  being  easy 
about  the  safe  arrival  of  bis  gold  at  IJiamplon,  be  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  overtake  bis  wife  and  father  before  night.  His  even- 
ings he  employed  in  scuttering  his  valuables  aliout  among  bis 
friends,  so  that  he  mish,  run  the  greater  chance  of  saving  some 
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portion  of  them.  He  also  had  a  girdle  made  in  which  he  was 
able  to  carry  £300  in  gold  in  case  of  a  surprisal.  The  public 
mind  was  no  less  uneasy ;  people  convened  openly  in  the  streets 
concerning  the  supposed  mismanagement  of  affairs.  The  cry 
was,  ^  We  are  betrayed  by  people  about  the  king,  bought  and 
sold,  and  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French.' 

The  gold  of  which  Mrs.  Pepys  and  her  father-in-law  took 
charge  arrived  safely  at  its  destination,  but  that  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Gibson  fared  not  so  well  One  of  the  bags  broke  and  several 
of  the  gold  pieces  escaped,  but  how  many  in  number  Pepys 
could  not  tell,  which  considerably  aggravated  his  distress.  His 
wife,  in  a  day  or  two,  returned  home,  and  told  how,  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  gone  to  church,  and 
the  neighbours  also,  she  and  her  father-in-law  went  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  to  bury  the  gold.  The  time  they  chose 
displeased  Pepys  much,  for  he  feared  that  other  eyes  might  have 
been  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  Pepys,  undeterred  by  the  public  excitement,  pro- 
secutes his  amusements  with  much  vigour,  taking  his  wife  and 
servant  to  Epsom,  where  they  had  a  delightful  day.  Walking 
out  upon  the  downs,  he  says  he  beheld 

'  The  most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  I  saw  in  my  life.  We 
found  a  shepherd,  and  his  little  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  and 
sight  of  people,  the  Bible  to  him,  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which 
he  did,  with  the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read,  that  was 
mighty  pretty,  and  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  the 
father  and  talked  with  him,  and  I  find  he  had  been  a  servant  in  my 
cousin  Pepys*8  house,  and  told  me  what  was  become  of  the  old  servants. 
He  did  content  himself  mightily  in  my  liking  his  boy*8  reading,  and 
did  bless  God  for  him,  the  most  like  one  of  the  old  patriarchs  that  ever 
I  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  brought  those  thoughts  of  the  old  age  of  the 
world  for  two  or  three  days  after.  We  took  notice  of  his  woollen-knit 
stockings,  of  two  colours  mixed ;  and  of  his  shoes,  shod  with  iron  both 
at  the  toe  and  heels,  with  great  nails  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which 
was  mighty  pretty ;  and  taking  notice  of  them,  **  Why,"  says  the  poor 
man,  '*  the  downs,  you  see,  are  full  of  stones,  and  we  are  fain  to  shoo 
ourselves  thus  ;  and  these,**  says  he,  '*  will  make  the  stones  fly  till 
they  break  before  me.**  I  did  give  the  poor  man  something,  for  which 
he  was  mighty  thankful.* — Ih,  p.  112 

For  some  time  Pepys  was  closely  employed  at  his  office  daring 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day ;  and  his  Diary  at  this  time 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  accounts  of  the  Dutch,  and  our 
defences  against  them.  Such  notices  our  readers  will  readily 
dispense  with,  and  follow  us  into  more  interesting  details.  Lady 
Castlemaine  had  for  some  time  been  diminishing  in  favour  with 
the  king,  and  had  several  rivals  in  his  affection.     She  waa  a 
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proud,  imperious  woman,  and  lost  her  position  chiefly  by  her  own 
meddling  io  affnirs  in  which  she  had  no  business  to  interrcre. 
Though  dismissed  from  court,  she  continued  now  and  then 
still  to  patch  up  a  temporary  peace  with  his  majesty,  so  as  to 
return  for  a  while  to  favour.  Jealous  of  losing  her  position,  she 
sought  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  king;  but  carried  on 
various  other  intrigues,  which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  could  be 
tolerated.  The  fashion  of  the  day  was  intrigue,  and  Pepys  took 
his  full  share  of  it  whenever  his  wife  was  out  of  the  way.  His 
forcing  her  into  the  company  of  Knipp,  the  actress,  whom 
he  knew  she  abhorred,  was  by  no  means  in  good  taste,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  she  resented  it  as  she  did.  Not  content 
with  Knipp,  he  turns  his  admiring  gaze  upon  every  pretty 
face  that  chances  to  meet  his  eye.  Going  into  St,  Dunstan's 
Church  one  Sunday,  he  says : — 

'  I  beard  sn  able  eennon  of  the  minister  of  the  place ;  and  stood  by 

a  pretty,  modest  maid,  whom  I  did  labour  to  take  by  iho  hnnd,  bat  she 
would  not,  but  got  further  and  further  from  mc  ;  and  at  hist  I  could 
perceive  her  to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  mc  if  I  should 
touch  her  again — which  seeing,  I  did  forbear,  and  was  glad  I  did  spy 
her  designs.  And  then  I  fell  to  gaze  upon  another  pretty  maid,  lu  a 
pew  close  by  me ;  and  I  did  go  about  to  take  her  by  the  band,  which 
she  suffered  a  little,  and  then  withilrew.  So,  the  sermon  ended,  and 
the  church  broke  up,  and  my  amour  also,' — lb.  p.  159. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  Pcpys  thought  he  might  with 
safety  fetch  back  bis  money  to  town  ;  f.i>,  due  preparation  being 
made,  early  on  the  7th  of  October,  IfifjT,  he  and  his  wife  and 
maid  set  out  in  a  coach-atid-foiu",  with  two  friends  on  horse- 
back at  the  side  ;  and  passing  llirough  Ahlgatc,  by  the  Green 
Man,  on  to  Entield,  they  pursued  their  day's  journey,  ."iinging 
and  telling  talcs  on  the  way,  staying  at  night  at  Stortford,  and 
continuing  their  expedition  the  next  day  ;  stopping  by  the  way 
to  visit  a  friend's  house,  to  drink  wine  in  tlie  cellar  and 
gather  grapes  in  the  garden,  about  noon  next  day  they  arrived 
at  Brampton,  over  which  Pcpys  wanders  with  considerable  satis- 
faction, contemplating  the  pretty,  simple  rooms,  the  garden,  and 
summer -house — looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when, 
the  care  of  official  duties  over,  be  should  retire  thither  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Talking  over  domestic  matters  with 
hi.s  father,  he  is  concerned  to  find  that,  during  his  wife's  late 
viMt  there,  she  has  behaved  proudly  to  both  him  and  his  sister, 
for  whom  it  now  heeomcs  necessary  to  provide  a  husband,  since, 
he  says,  she  is  growing  old  and  ugly.  The  chief  object  of 
Pepys's  visit  was,  however,  to  recover  bis  dearly-loved  gold  ; 
accordingly,    the    d.ay    over,    and    the    company    assembled    to 
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welcome  him  gone,  he,  with  his  wife  and  father,  and  a  dark 
lantern,  went  to  dig  up  the  gold. 

'  But,  Lord  !  what  a  take  I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  they  could 
not  justly  tell  where  it  was ;  that  I  begun  heartily  to  sweat  and  be 
^ngry,  that  they  could  not  come  better  upon  the  place,  and  at  last  to 
fear  that  it  was  gone ;  but  by  and  by,  poking  with  a  spit,  we  found 
it,  and  then  begun  with  a  spade  to  lift  up  the  ground.  But,  good 
God  !  to  sec  how  sillily  they  did  it.  Not  half  a  foot  under  ground, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  from  a  hundred  places,  if  anybody  by 
acciden^  were  near  at  hand ;  and  within  sigl^t  of  a  neighbour's  window 
— only  my  father  says  that  he  saw  them  all  gone  to  church  before  he 
began  the  work,  when  he  laid  the  money.' — lb,  p.  222. 

The  greedy  haste  with  which  he  sought  to  recover  his  trea- 
sure caused  him  to  scatter  the  pieces  round  about  the  ground 
among  the  grass  and  loose  earth,  which  had  got  mixed  with  the 
gold,  the  damp  having  rotted  away  the  bags.  Much  to  his  dis- 
tress he  finds  them  in  this  condition  and  resolves  to  take  them 
up,  dirt  and  all,  into  his  brother's  chamber.  Accordingly,  after 
partaking  of  a  slight  supper,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  retired 
to  bed,  Pepys,  with  William  Ilewor,  carried  up  pails  of  water  and 
carefully  washed  the  mud  from  ofl'  the  money,  but  after  they  had 
accomplished  this,  by  comparing  the  quantity  with  a  note  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  he  found  missing  a  hundred  pieces ;  exceed- 
ingly late  as  it  was,  lest  some  one  should  perform  the  work  for 
them,  they  sallied  forth  at  midnight,  and  searching,  found  fortj 
pieces  more,  with  which  success  he  was  satisfied  for  the  nighL 
By  daylight  the  next  day,  he  was  up  with  pails  and  sieve  in  the 
garden  washing  the  earth  as  though  searching  for  diamonds,  and 
by  dint  of  great  perseverance  succeeded  in  recovering  all  but 
about  twenty  pieces,  at  which  he  expresses  great  content,  and 
that  very  day  takes  leave  of  his  father,  gives  twenty  shillings  to 
his  sister  as  a  parting  gift,  and  with  his  gold  stowed  away  in  a 
basket  under  the  carriage  seat,  travels  to  London,  looking  at  it 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  see  that  it  was  all  right. 

The  Parliament  were  now  occupied  in  making  a  short  inves- 
tigation into  the  management  of  public  afiairs  during  the  late 
war,  and  many  feared  that  they  would  not  come  off  with  any 
honour,  as  the  inquiry  was  carried  on  with  great  severity,  and  a 
stout  determination  to  discover  fault  where  there  was  fault. 
Every  body  believed  that  Pepys  would  come  off  free,  but  he 
was  not  quite  so  easy  himself,  though  conscious  of  having  to  the 
utmost  of  liis  power  performed  his  duty.  With  some  uneasinessi 
therefore,  he  attended  at  the  Parliament  house  all  day  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  waiting  to  be  called  into  the  committee^ 
but  was  not  called  in  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when 
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calling  for  a  chair  to  lean  his  book  on,  and  candles,  owin^  to  his 
•horlnoss  of  sight,  he  gave  60  clear  and  lucid  account  of  the 
whole  husine§8  that  had  paused  in  the  office  concerning  the 
Chatham  al^irs  that  they  were  pefectly  satisfied  with  his 
behaviour.  Upon  the  lannner  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
during  the  mvestigation  he  was  greatly  complimented,  and  he 
felt  not  a  little  proud  of  the  issue,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
fearing  that  a  back  blow  might  be  dealt,  Hia  success,  however, 
was  eventually  complete,  and  he  returned  with  honour  from  the 
invMtitfntion,  though  others  escaped  not  so  easily. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  in  the  course  of  the  Diary,  an  attempt 
at  criticism  on  Shakspeare'a  play  : — 

•  At  noon,  resolved  with  Sir  William  Pen  to  go  and  see  "  the  Tera- 
pnt,*'  ui  old  play  of  Shakspeare,  acted  I  hear  the  first  day,  and  so 
nj  wife  and  girl  and  William  Hewer  by  themselves,  and  Sir  W,  Pen 
I  m.  I  afterwards  by  ourselves  .  .  .  The  house  mighty  full,  the  king 
■nd  court  there,  and  the  most  innocent  play  that  ever  I  saw  ;  and  a 
(.uriou*  piece  (jf  music  in  an  echo  of  half  seiittncCN,  the  echo  rppcatint; 
the  former  ball'  nhile  the  man  gous  on  to  Ihu  l.itlur.  wiiivli  is  preity. 
Tkr  play  hat  no  great  wit,  but  yet  ffood,  above  ordinary  plays,' — lb. 
p.  258. 

Amongst  his  cares  of  office,  I'epys  finds  leisure  to  attend  to  n 
variety  of  domestic  affairs.  Amongst  others,  the  marriage;  of 
his  sister  and  the  arrangement  of  the  love  iiH'airs  of  James  and 
Jane,  his  two  servants,  who  had  been  qnancllin:;.  These  things 
completed,  he  shortly  after  dcspalciies  lii-  "  .!■  iti;  ■  rlh  cunitry, 
while  in  her  absence  he  commences  a  f;;i\  ■  ■  i  ■  '  .;■  could 
not  prosecute  while  she  was  in  town,  llri  i-  ■  ■  ■  i  wiay — 
now  to  the  playhouse,  now  to  dinner,  ajul  ^,1^.  ui',.,  iu,-.  v.  liulf  time 
in  gaiety  and  amusement.  Some  days  the  eutiies  in  hia  journal 
are  brief  in  the  extreme.  To  hL'  sure  he  docs  go  to  his  office, 
but  then  that  was  business  which  could  not  be  set  aside;  that 
done,  he  deemed  he  was  free  to  revel  and  carouse,  as  his  incli- 
nation prompted  him.  This  time  of  irresponsibility,  of  freedom 
from  a  wife's  dtiminiou,  could  not  last  fur  ever,  aiirt  so  be  at  last 
set  oat  to  fetch  her  back  again,  and  after  spending  a  day  or  so 
with  her  father,  returns  to  town.  Husy  friends  were  only  too 
eager  to  whisper  in  her  ears  the  seems  nf  gaiety  enacted  in  her 
alwcnce,  and  she  nurses  Jicr  grief  for  some  lime  in  her  bosom, 
ualy  waiting  tor  a  proper  upjiortuiiitj  to  f.^iiludc. 

'  Somewhat  out  of  humour  all  day,  ri:lliclin^  on  my  \iifc"s  neglect 
of  things,  and  impertinent  humuiir  got  I>y  this  liberty  of  being  from  me, 
which  she  is  never  to  be  trusted  with,  for  she  is  a  fool  .  .  .  Home,  ami 
there  wiib  my  people  to  supjier  all  in  pritly  good  humour,  though  I 
fonnd  my  wife  hath  sometliiug  in  her  gi/zaril  lliat  only  waiH  an  op. 
vol..   XXVIII.  X 
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portunity  of  being  provoked  to  bring  it  up,  but  I  will  not  for  my  con- 
tent sake  take  it  ...  At  noon  home  to  dinner,  where  my  wife  she 
in  a  melancholy  humour  and  crying,  and  do  not  tell  me  plainly  what 
it  is,  but  I  by  little  words  find  that  she  hath  heard  of  my  going  to 
plays  and  carrying  people  abroad  every  day  in  her  absence ;  and  that  I 
cannot  help  but  the  storm  will  break  out  in  a  little  time  ...  At  night 
home,  where  supped  Mr.  Miller  and  his  wife,  and  Betty  Mercer  and 
sister,  as  merry  as  the  ill  melancholy  humour  that  my  wife  was  in 
would  let  us,  which  vexed  me,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  thinking  that 
will  be  the  best  way,  and  lot  it  wear  itself  away.  After  supper,  parted 
and  to  bed,  my  wife  troubled  all  night,  and  about  one  o'clock,  goes 
out  of  the  bed  into  the  girl's  bed,  which  did  trouble  me,  she  crying 
and  sobbing  without  telling  the  cause.  l)y  and  bye,  she  comes  back 
to  me,  and  still  crying ;  I  then  rose  and  would  have  set  up  all  night, 
but  she  would  have  me  to  come  to  bed  again,  and  being  pretty  well 
satisfied,  me  to  sleep.' — lb.  p.  7C. 

These  scenes,  however,  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  after  years.  The  next  night  the  same  almost  was  enacted,  and 
eventually  we  find  constant  reference  to  little  domestic  fracas, 
which  were  healed  up,  and  broken  almost  as  soon  as  ncalcd. 
Pcpys,  thoupfh  outwardly  evincing  an  interest  in  her  welfare^ 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  wholly  to  reject  the  acquaintance 
of  those  persons  to  whom  she  so  strongly  objected.  Had  he 
possessed  for  her  the  afTection  he  professed,  he  could  not  have 
thought  his  acquaintance  with  Knipp,  as  worthy  one  moment  to 
be  held  in  the  scale ;  but  the  truth  wjis,  that  the  excitement 
attending  the  frequenting  of  such  society  at  last  became  almost 
a  necessary  of  his  existence  : — 

*  This  evening  I  observed  my  wife  mighty  dull,  and  I  myself  was  not 
mighty  fond,  because  of  some  hard  words  she  did  give  me  at  noon,  oat 
of  a  jealousy  at  my  being  abroad  this  morning,  which,  Qod  knows,  it 
was  upon  the  business  of  the  office  unexpectedly,  but  I  to  bed,  not 
thinking  but  she  would  come  after  me.  But  waking  by  and  bye  out 
of  a  slumber,  which  I  usually  fall  into  presently  after  my  coming  into 
the  bed,  I  found  she  did  not  prepare  to  come  to  bed,  but  got  fresh 
candle  and  more  wood  for  her  fire,  it  being  mighty  cold  too.  At  this 
being  troubled,  I  after  awhile  prayed  her  to  come  to  bed  ;  so  after  aa 
hour  or  two  she  silent,  and  I  now  and  then  pniying  her  to  come  to 
bed,  she  fell  out  into  a  fury,  that  I  was  a  rogue  and  false  to  her.  I  did* 
as  I  might  truly,  deny  it,  and  was  regularly  troubled,  but  all  would  not 
serve.  At  last,  about  one  o'clock,  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
drew  my  curtains  open,  and  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  end.  made 
as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with  them.  At  which  in  dismay,  I 
rose  up,  and  with  a  few  words  she  laid  them  down,  and  did  by  little 
and  little  very  softly  let  all  the  discourse  full ;  and  about  two,  but  with 
much  seeming  difficulty,  come  to  bed,  and  tliere  lay  well  all  night,  and 
long  in  bed  talking  together  with  much  pleasure.  I  knew  nothinft 
but  her  doubt  of  my  going  out  yesterday  without  telling  her  of  mj 
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ROtng,  which  dkd  vex  her,  poor  wretch  I  Ittst  night,  and  1  cannot  blame 
Mr  jealAusf.  though  it  do  vox  me  lo  the  heart.' — Vol.  v.  p.  62. 

One  instance  more  of  the  kind  will  be  BufEcient ; — 

*  I  to  the  'Chan^,  and  so  home,  where  my  wife  mighty  dogged,  and 
I  Tcxcd  to  see  it,  being  mightily  troubled  of  lato  at  her  being  out  of 
tmiBOnr,  far  fear  of  her  discovering  any  new  matter  of  offence  against 
at,  though  I  am  conscious  of  none,  but  do  hate  to  be  unquiet  at  home. 
Bo  hto  Dp,  silent,  and  not  supping,  but  hearing  her  utter  some  words 
rf^i»cDntent  to  mc  with  silence,  and  so  to  bed,  weeping  to  myself  for 
grief,  wliich  she  discerning,  come  to  bed  mighty  kind.' — lb.  p.  91. 

Mrs.  Pepys,  though  doubtless  a  very  amiable  woman,  seems  to 
hae  been  of  an  irritable  disposition,  for  we  find  her  continually 
on  bad  terms  with  some  one,  dismissing  her  servants  constantly 
in  B  harry,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  have  a  dispute  with  her  hus- 
l^iid.  la  bcr  general  behaviour  to  him  she  was  exceedingly 
ISbA  and  attentive.  During  the  gradual  progress  of  the  loss  of 
Ks  sight,  she  employed  herself  constantly  in  rcndinj?  to  him  in 

trouble  of  studying  for  liini-^elf.  Fond  of  drctis  and  amusuincnt 
in  the  extreme,  her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  generally 
blameless.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  Diary,  we  find 
hiin  giving  expression  to  a  jealous  feeling  when  licr  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  any  one,  and  is  much  displeased  with  her, 
and  her  partiaUty  for  a  gentleman  who  for  a  .short  time  visited 
constantly  at  their  house,  and  accompanied  them  to  every  place 
of  amusement.  Beyond  admiration  for  his  public  talents  and 
pleasant  conversation,  this  connexion  appeiirs  not  to  have  gone. 
In  spite  of  the  peace  with  bin  wife,  and  his  promises  that  he 
would  confine  all  his  attention  to  her,  we  soou  find  him  wander- 
ing and  continually  seeking  to  gi't  into  iidventures  with  oilier 
women.  Much  of  all  this  must,  of  course,  liavc  been  concealed 
£'00  his  wife,  otherwise  there  would  Il^vl'  been  no  ptace  for 
Pcpys  inside  his  own  doors, 
r  In  the  year  ItiGf),  Pepys  sel  up  i,  en:-,(li— )u.-  ioii;3-rliui..lud 
plan  being  at  last  carried  into  oHict,  of  bcin!,'  seen  riding  in  his 
o»n  coach  ;  and  the  sensations  of  his  wifc^lii  r  i'ai;ci*nc,-s  to  be 
Been  in  her  new  vehicle,  aie  dc-ci-llied  with  infinite  cIomucss  to 
nature.  The  first  time  they  i;o  out  in  it  is  cluonieled  wiili  all 
due  precision,  and  it  is  some  time  before  they  get  pcrfeelly  used 
to  it : — 

•  Mat/  \st. — Up  betimes  ;  ealltd  at  my  tailor's,  and  there  put  on  a 
tommer  suit  for  this  year;  but  not  my  tine  one  of  llfiwcrcd  Uibby 
vest,  and  coloured  camctott  Uinic,  because  it  was  too  tine,  with  tlic  f;old 
lace  on  the  bands,  thiit  1  was  afraid  to  be  seen  in  il,  but  put  on  the 
stuff  suit  I  had  made  last  year,  wbirb  is  now  repaired,  anil  so  did  go  to 
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the  office  in  it,  and  sat  all  the  morning,  the  day  looking  as  if  it  \¥ 
be  foul.  At  noon,  home  to  dinner,  and  there  find  my  wife  extra« 
nary  fine,  with  her  flowered  tabby  gown  that  she  made  two  years 
now  laced  exceeding  pretty,  and  indeed,  was  fine  all  over  ;  and  m 
earnest  to  go,  though  the  day  was  very  showery ;  and  she  would  '. 
me  put  on  my  fine  suit,  which  I  did.  And  so  anon  we  went  a 
through  the  rain  with  our  new  liveries  of  serge,  and  the  horses*  m 
and  tails  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and  the  standards  gilt  with  Tarnish 
all  clean,  and  green  reins,  that  people  did  mightily  look  upon  us, 
the  truth  is,  I  did  not  see  any  coach  more  pretty,  though  more  gay 
ours,  all  the  day/ — lb.  p.  193. 

With  the  end  of  May  1669,  the  Diary  comes  abruptly  '■ 
close,  and  it  is   with   considerable  regret  that  we    find 
saying : — 

*  And  thus  ends  all  that  I  doubt  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  wi^ 
own  eyes  in  the  keeping  of  my  journal,  I  being  not  able  to  do  it 
longer,  having  done  so  now  so  long,  as  to  undo  my  eyes  almost  e 
time  that  I  ti^e  my  pen  in  hand,  and,  therefore,  whatever  comes  < 
I  must  forbear,  and  therefore  resolve,  from  this  time  forward*  to  ] 
it  kept  by  my  people  in  long  hand,  and  must  be  contented  to  set  d 
no  more  than  b  fit  for  them,  and  all  the  world  may  know.* — Ih.  p. ! 

This  blindness  had  been  gradually  creeping  upon  him, 
was  accelerated  by  his  own  neglect  and  working  late  at  ni 
and  comes  to  its  height  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  The  remaiz 
portion  of  his  life  presents  few  shining  details.  His  wife  < 
many  years  before  he  did,  and  he  appears  to  hare  retired 
comparatively  early  age  to  the  retreat  at  Brampton,  where 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  we  take  leaTe  of  1 
and  it  is  for  our  readers  to  follow  up  the  partial  inTestigation 
have  made  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  Tolumes. 

In  a  critical  point  of  view,  we  have  little  to  remark,  havin] 
our  former  paper  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the  aUe  max 
in  which  Lord  Braybrooke  has  performed  his  task,  an  opii 
confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume.  Everytl 
that  great  skill  and  patient  investigation  and  reaearch  oouU 
to  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  Diary  hat  been  performed  bj 
accomplished  editor. 
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biognphj  of  a  pre-eminently  good  man,  especially  if  he 
have  occupied  a  position  not  unattainable  by  the  many,  and  if 
IfaeareoK  on  which  his  virtues  were  displayed  was  such  as  every 
ma  may  enter,  and  in  it  as  honourably,  although  not  so  con- 
*pIcQon»ly,  act  liis  part,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  public  happiness.  Goodness,  when  exhibited  as  a  principle, 
rararecd  by  argument,  or  even  commended  by  eloquence  and 
poetry,  is  too  distant,  and,  to  common  perception,  too  impalpa- 
99,  to  gain  TDany  TotarieB ;  but  when  embodied  in  a  man  like 
enr^elves,  whom  wc  knew,  who  w.ilkcd  the  same  streets,  paftook 
in  the  ;.ame  counsels,  and  Wits  involved  in  the  same  interests  as 
ourselves,  wc  admire  and  love  it.  It  becomes  impersonate. 
We  arc  taught  without  the  effort  of  learning  ;  we  are  improved 
without  the  pain  of  conviction  and  reformation.  Gloriously 
does  divine  wisdom  shine  out  in  its  method  of  teaching  and 
■notifying  depraved  humanity  !  The  religion  of  the  gospel  is 
fiw  the  most  part  a  biography  ;  and  if  we  note  its  potent  trans- 
fbnning  inriueuce  upon  men's  minds,  we  shall  find  it  is  the 
ia£uenec  of  a  personal  life — a  spotless  example ;  it  is  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  human  virtue  in  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus' — the 
friend  and  companion,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  oi'  sinners. 

Biography  is  the  life  and  power,  if  it  be  not  the  very  highest 
development  of  history.  How  broad  soever  the  field  of  inquiry, 
9t  complicated  the  events  that  are  recorded,  the  historical  in- 
terest, in  general,  gathers  around  a  few  conspicuous  men,  whose 
parpo«ics  and  principles,  whose  character  and  career,  gave  form 
to  the  destinies  of  a  nation  or  a  continent. 

But  the  times  of  peace  must  have  their  record,  as  well  as  the 
more  eventful  periods  of  war.  And  in  no  way  so  happily  and 
truly  can  the  progress  of  society,  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  rational  enjoyment  of  freedom,  ho  described,  as  by  the 
opinion"!  and  hopes,  the  counsels  and  schemes,  the  arguments 
and  efforts,  of  leading  minds,  which  were  the  moving-springs 
from  which  this  progress  took  its  rise. 

It  ha.s  often  been  to  us  matter  of  regret  that  biography  was 
so  limited  in  its  range.  The  warrior  and  the  statesman,  the 
poet  and  the  orator,  the  divine  and  the  scholar,  have  their  lives 
written  ;  but  theirs  are  not  the  oulv  formative  minds  in  the  com- 
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munity ;  and  it  were  well  if  from  other  ranks,  the  public-spirited 
merchant  and  the  patriotic  citizen,  were  selected,  as  examples  of 
social  virtue,  as  models  of  that  high-minded  patriotism,  which, 
far  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office,  seeks  the  public 
good  under  no  other  impulse  than  the  rectitude  of  its  purpoee, 
and  the  happiness  of  doing  good. 

Were  the  life  of  Dr.  Heugh  that  of  a  pious  and  faithful 
minister,  a  highly  spiritual  Christian,  a  respected  and  revered 
leader  of  a  religious  denomination,  it  would  have  its  value;  OQly> 
however,  as  one  of  a  very  diversified  series  of  such  biographies, 
by  which  these  particular  departments  of  human  worth  have 
found  an  ampler  illustration  and  record  than  perhaps  any  other. 
But  the  special  value  of  this  biography  is  derived  firom  the 
extraordinary  combination  in  the  character  which  it  portrays; 
— the  combination  of  the  spiritual  excellences  which  belong  to 
the  minister,  the  Christian,  and  the  religious  leader,  with  the 
social  abilities  and  worth  of  an  exemplary  citizen  and  of  an 
honourable  and  useful  public  man.  There  is  not  one  part  of 
Dr.  Heugh's  character  which  we  should  fear  to  hold  up  for  imi- 
tation and  admiration.  But  what  constitutes  its  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  excellence  is  this,  that  those  who  have  no  pre* 
dilcction  for  his  christian  and  spiritual  virtues,  cannot  refrain 
from  doing  homage  to  the  merely  moral  and  social  qualities  of 
this  good  man. 

Any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  might  have  been  seen  in 
Glasgow — in  almost  every  assembly  called  to  denounce  oppres- 
sion, vindicate  injured  humanity,  advocate  freedom,  or  maintain 
truth — a  man  short  in  stature,  handsomely  but  rather  lightly 
made ;  the  image  of  healthy  vigour,  with  an  exact,  methodical, 
business-like  demeanour;  his  countenance  po8S€^s8ing  a  rotund 
<ind  hearty  chubbiness,  which  made  his  snow-white  hair  look 
rather  as  a  protest  against  his  being  counted  young,  than  a  proof 
that  he  was  growing  old.  The  genuine  goodness  of  his  character 
shone  in  the  entire  miin,  and  was  reflected  from  every  conn* 
tcnancc.  Hearty  plaudits  greeted  his  entrance,  and  hailed  his 
rising  as  a  general  I'avour  and  advantage.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  truth  had  taught  to  look  with 
hope  u])on  human  condition,  iind  with  gladness  at  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  MorUl.  His  words  wore  the  utterance  of  firm 
conviction,  more  than  of  deep  earnestness.  His  pithy,  concise, 
and  telling  arguments,  were  jwured  forth  with  no  passionate 
fervour  ;  and  y(  t  no  one  could  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  escape  the 
conviction  that  there  was  a  subdued  flame  of  passion  under  that 
well-disci|>lintd  manner.  He  was  like  a  soldier,  in  whom  habit 
and  disci [iline  had  Ixcome  second  nature — so  that  the  strongest 
impulses  of  his  heart  never  disordered  the  military  exactness  of 
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his  raoTcments.     There  was  n  merry  satisfaction  withal  in  his 

tones,  aa  it"  anticipating  the  effect  of  his  appeals — '  I  have  no 

tear  of  tlie  reception  that  this  shall  meet  with.'    His  appeals  were 

to  common  sense  and  the  higher  moral  principles — seldom  to  the 

passions,  never  to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.     Whoever  waa 

backward  in  a  good  cause.  Dr.  Heagh  was  not.     He  might  now 

'     and  then  be  missed,  when  some  good  seemed  to  be  in  hand ;  but 

I    you  might  be  sure  that,  in  the  movement  from  which  lie  held 

t    back,  there  was  some  taint  of  illiberality  or  weakness  with  which 

\    he   could   not  condescend   to   ally  himself.     Yet,   while   thus 

I     forward  in  every  good  work,  he  was  no  nitre  hack,  at  the  call  of 

I     erery  cause  which  put  on  a  good  name,  or  gloried  in  a  goad 

'     intention.     His  work  was  in  right-dQing — not  in  riyht-seeming. 

Beoutifally  judicious  were  his    principles,  and  consistent  was 

I     Ins  conduct,  in  this  respect.     As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 

I    paator  of  a  large  and  growing  congregation,  he  was  understood 

|r  to  eay,  '  This  (my  ministry)  is  my  work.     Here  I  will  always, 

and  with  niv  wholi;  strength,  be  fouDtl.    Eat  I  ;iiii  ;iltn  n  t:\UvJ-n, 

as  I  am  a  iui.bi.rul  ;ind  f.iiluT.      1  caniwt  luyk'tt  tliL>  duli..:,  of 

home,  under  pretext  of  occupying  myself  with  those  of  my 

church.     As  little  can  I  neglect  my  duties  as  a  citizen.     1  have 

influence  as  a  man.     My  judgment  (iio  m;ittcr   how  it  comes 

about)  has  weight  with  it— it  shall  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 

righteousness  and  truth.'     He  was  not  afraid  of  poiilies.     He 

never  was  guilty  of  the  weak  and  pernicious  folly  of  counting 

politics  a   blighting  curse,  and    at  the  snnie   lime   speaking  of 

iwAeftf,  of  wliicii  politics  is  the  life  and  regulation,  as  a  divine 

blessing.     He  never  cowered  in  timid  seclusion  when  good  men 

and  true  were  wauled  to  say  or  do  llie   right,  under   tlic   mean 

pretence  that  his  sacred  oflicc  forbad  liis  liieddiiug  with  secular 

matters.     As  lorii;  as  his  Chi-i-ti;uiitv  and  miiii-terial  oflice  left 

"  "        ■  ,iid   nee.><itie'.   of   llc^h   and    blood, 

osses,-;oii  of  feelings   that  could   and 

lo-e  of  men  of  lil;e  i>ns>ions  he  felt 

t,(l  rii-lits   and  iiuposed  duties  willi 

no  ^y\>v   interfere.      1  le  e.xerled  an 

II,   and.  ill   ueiieial  soeietv.  as  -reut, 

time,      Dick's   theoloi,.ie.d   learning, 

wi.hl,  and  never  s..u-ljt  to  handle, 
■t.  biouiilil  hiu>  inlocoulncl  wilh  a 
lis   less  v-.m-    all:.iHmi[its    -,ae    liim 

the   week-dav    :i-^    well    as    on    the 


him    under  the    app 

subject  to  taxation,  i 
must  ally  tlieuiselves 

that  liis  huni.ui  nalur 

which  Cllri^tiani(v  ^\ 

inHucnce  in  his  dei.o 

perhaps,  as  any  man 
and     IJrown's    biblit 

weapons  which  he  cc 
But  Heusirs  diversi 

larger  nund.er  of  u 

access    to   iIlo  multit 

Sabbath,     llewasll 

originator  of  no   f;ie; 

was  that    practical   \< 
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part  in  public  affairs  was  the  judicious,  wise,  persevering  conduct 
of  them  to  a  desirable  and  practicable  issue.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance during  his  public  life  occupied  general  attention  in  which  he 
did  not  bear  a  part — and  that  always  the  part  of  enlightened  liberal 
sentiment,  wise  moderation,  and  stem  principle.  Christian  union, 
Free  Communion,  and  the  Abolition  of  Covenanting  tests^  Par- 
liamentary Befoi-m,  Christian  Missions,  Anti-state- church  Agita- 
tion, City  Mission  and  Christian  Instruction  Agency — all  found 
in  him  an  earnest  and  a  successful  promoter. 

Of  the  two  volumes  which  compose  this  work,  one  contains 
certain  expository  lectures,  and  a  selection  from  the  numerous 
MSS.  discourses  which  Dr.  Heugh  left  behind  him.  His  expo- 
sitions arc  distinguished  by  clearness  and  soliditv.  OriginaUty 
of  thought  or  illustration  dicy  do  not  display,  rerhaps  a  mind 
of  so  practical  a  mould  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  oat 
new  paths  of  thought,  or  elaborate  uncommon  processes  of  rea- 
soning. Whatever  power  of  originality  he  possessed,  he  was 
likely  to  restrain.  His  admiration  was  a  sound  theologian — one 
who  never  traversed  the  line  of  well-ascertained  orthodoxy.  He 
commends  certain  of  his  brethren  for  this  conservative  excellence 
in  a  divine.  A  mind  so  practical  as  Dr.  Hengh*8  never  allowed 
itself  to  go  in  search  of  original  or  uncommon  illustrations.  What 
clear,  solid,  practical  expositions  of  divine  truth  can  be,  they  are, 
and  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who,  having  enjoyed  his 
personal  ministrations,  can  by  this  means  recall  the  precious  pri- 
vileges of  which  the  hand  of  death  has  deprived  them. 

Of  the  Life,  which  has  been  prepared  with  much  labour  and 
^reut  judgment,  the  principal  part  is  an  autobiogn^)hy,  at  least 
journals  and  letters,  of  Dr.  Ileugh.  And  a  singular  insight  this 
private  journal  gives  of  the  workings  of  an  active^  conscientious, 
and  deeply  pious  mind. 

To  the  personal  friends  and  adherents  of  Dr.  Heugh,  such  a 
biography  is  invaluable ;  not  more  from  what  it  contains,  than 
from  wliat  it  suggests.  'Jlie  veritable  tone  and  manner  and 
mind  of  the  venerated  pastor  must  be  present  to  many  a  reader, 
and  will  open  up  the  treasures  of  memory — recalling  many  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  many  a  forgotten  privile^*.  As  the  de- 
lineation of  a  deeply  pious  mind,  we  think  this  Life  is  invaluable. 
A  Brainerd,  Martyn,  and  M'Cheyne,  seem  now  and  then  raised 
up  to  exemplify  spiritual  religion,  and  keep  up  the  standard  of 
vital  Christianity;  but  in  ourjudcfment  the  piety  of  Dr.  Heugh, 
although  of  a  less  exalted  sentimentalism  than  that  of  tfacae 
sainted  men,  is  of  more  wholesome  influence,  and  open  to  more 
geurrnl  imitation.  It  must  do  a  Christian  mind  good  to  witness 
the  Haine  of  devotion  in  these  trnder  bodily  frames  consuming 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept,  until  it  i»  absorbed  in  Ciod,  from 
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whose  presence  it  was  kindled.  It  must  persuade  every  one 
that  thi-re  is  a  vital  reality  in  the  regeneration  and  sanclifica- 
titfu  of  the  soul.  Yet  how  far  off  from  tbeiT  attainmenta  the 
generality  of  miads,  eren  Christian  and  spirilual  minds,  are  ; 
their  temperament  is  a  bar  to  any  approximation  to  the  form 
oS  the  others'  experience.  The  impossibility  discourages  the 
attempt  to  imitate,  and  diminishes  the  practical  worth  of  the 
exunple.  But  with  a  conBcientiousoess  lively  as  any  man's  of 
whom  we  ever  read,  a  piety  deep,  solicitous,  and  scrutinis- 
ing, a  watchfulness  and  self- discipline  almost  morbidly  active, 
there  is  no  deep  or  strong  current  of  emotion.  Conscience  as  a 
spiritual  faculty  is  in  exercise,  but  always  under  the  check 
oil  a  practical  understanding.  It  is  a  sort  of  piety  which  will 
dline  and  douruth  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
market,  as  much  as  in  the  cloaet,  the  sanctuary,  or  the  mission- 
field.  It  exemplifies  the  great  desideratum  of  the  world — a  piety 
that  will  pervade  the  daily  life  of  Cliristians,  and  subdue  the 
world  by  meeting,  rcprovint;,  warning,  itnd  im-itioL;  the  sinner 
Id  tv.-ry  turn  ;i[id  riiuraciit  ol'  lii*  lu-iliiiurj  lifi.',  .'\a  :i  livini;  por- 
traiture  of  this  form  of  piety,  this  is  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
and  spiritualizing  of  biographies. 

As  a  book  for  ministers,  it  is  beyond  price.  His  entire  con- 
secration to  his  work — the  importance  assigned  to  every  degree 
and  form  of  discipline  that  may  contribute  to  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  his  ministry — his  efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  his 
manner— his  conscicnlousncss  in  preparing  his  sermons — his  con- 
tinuous and  indefatigable  labour — bis  keen  observation  of  every 
thing  that  could  instruct  or  guide  him— his  study  of  tJie  human 
heart  and  conscience,  in  all  the  cases  that  came  before  him  as  a 
pastor — bis  cultivation  of  intercourse  with  his  ministerial  bretliren 
— his  cultivation  of  ihe  heart,  as  an  indispensable  guide  and  helper 
to  the  understanding  of  the  preacher — render  his  example  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  benefits  to  those  who  are  entering,  or  are 
engaged  in,  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

His  views  of  a  natural  delivery  are  most  correct,  and  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  entire  body  of  the  ministry  :  to  avoid 
the  monotonous  bellow  of  some — -the  sanctimonious  and  pe- 
dantic whine  of  others — the  drivelling  simper  and  drawl  of  others 
— and  so  to  regulate  and  modulate  the  voice,  that  the  tiling  spoJien, 
not  the  sptakintj  of  it,  shall  occupy  the  mind  of  both  speaker 
and  hearer.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Heugh  did  not  attain  to  a  natural  manner  of  speech. 
This  is  no  discredit  to  his  name;  be  honestly  sought  it,  and  was 
pre-eminent  above  his  brethren  in  the  natural  style  of  his  pulpit, 
and  fspeciallv  his  platform  sinccb.  lint  it  was  far  from  a 
eimply  ««(«»■«'/  style.      We  never  eould  hear    l>r.  Ilciigh  with- 
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out  the  sensation  that  he  was  recollecting — ^i.  e.  speaking  from  a 
manuscript  which  he  had  committed  to  memory.  His  speech 
was  natural  enough  in  tone,  except  that  it  was  speech  with  a 
certain  amount  of  the  free,  spontaneous  passion  it  expressed 
suppressed,  lest  the  indulgence  of  the  emotion  too  strongly  should 
carry  the  memory  away  from  its  moorings.  We  advert  to  this, 
more  because  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  work  that  Dr.Heugh's 
manner  was  natural,  and,  therefore,  to  be  imitated.  We  arc  per- 
suaded, on  the  contrary,  that  an  imitation  of  it  would  be  somehing 
obviously  unnatural  and  ineffective. 

To  the  ministerial  class  the  example  of  Dr.  Heugh  is  pregnant 
with  the  most  necessary  instruction  as  to  how  they  ought  to  de- 
mean themselves  in  the  part  which  they  will  be  certainly  called 
to  take  in  public  questions  of  a  secular  or  mixed  character.  The 
seclusion  with  which  many  are  satisfied,  seems  to  be  a  homage  to 
the  spirituality  and  awful  responsibility  of  their  office.  But  it 
is  too  indulgent  to  indolence  and  selfish  timiditr  to  be  held  as 
self-evidcntly  right.  And,  for  our  part,  we  dread  the  growth  of 
that  spirit  not  more  for  the  pernicious  influence  upon  the  minis- 
terial mind  and  character,  than  from  the  injurious  mfluence  upon 
their  reputation,  and  the  endangering  of  their  hold  upon  the 
afiections  and  deference  of  the  people.  The  popular  mind  is 
ready  enough  in  its  thoughtlessness  to  count  the  position  and 
calling  of  the  minister  one  of  ease  and  personal  indulgence.  They 
can  form  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  other  cares  than  those 
arising  from  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  secular  business ; 
and  of  other  toils  than  those  which  are  directly  performed  by 
bodily  labour.  If,  in  addition  to  those  misconceptions  attaching 
to  his  position,  they  find  him  always  sheltering  himself  in  tlie 
storm  to  which  otlicr  right-hearted  men  expose  themselves — ^re- 
tiring from  reproach  and  misrepresentation,  which  his  patriotic 
fellow-citizens  arc  content  to  bear,  so  as  they  may,  under  all  risks, 
*  defend  the  right ' — what  will  they  tliink  of  him  as  an  instructor 
and  counsellor  {  With  what  power  will  the  word  of  admonition 
come  from  his  lips  !  Buffeted  and  perplexed,  and  tempted  in  the 
toil  and  broil  of  life,  they  will  answer  the  reproof  of  the  recluse, '  If 
we  were  in  tliy  stead,  we  also  could  speak  as  thou  dost.'  He  will 
become  a  mere  prater  and  theorist  in  practical  religion ;  and  will 
be  instrumental  in  doing  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  the 
call  and  obligation  of  his  office — he  will  be  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  divorce  religion  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  which 
it  has  its  main  sphere  for  development  and  power.  From  this 
anti-christian  error  Dr.  Heugh  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
conspicuously  exempt. 

But  there  is,  undoubtedly,  an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  is  not  only  an  inroad  uiH>n  the  time  and  energy  which 
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the  Christian  minister  Bhould  devote  to  his  proper  work,  but  pro- 
duces the  secularization  of  his  spirit  and  life,  and  degrades  him 
from  the  position  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  political  brawler  and 
partisan.  Sxperienco  showa  that  there  ie  a  class  of  minds  so  tm- 
etable  and  undisciplined — so  much  more  capable  of  excited  action 
and  fervent  speech,  than  of  calm  reflection  and  high- principled 
sutdfiutness  in  a  riglit  course — that  they  are  almost  certain  to  err 
in  the  extreme  we  are  now  discussing.  For  minds  of  this  tem- 
perament we  should  almost  say,  in  reference  to  every  thing  but 
the  proper  ministenal  work, '  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.' 
But  the  counsel  is  addressed  to  their  weakness  and  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  honourable  post  which  they  occupy ;  and  it  were 
better  either  that  they  did  not  occupy  a  '  chief  place  among  the 
brethren,'  or  that  they  would  give  diligence  to  bring  their  mind 
up  to  thepitch  of  their  vocation. 

Now,  npon  no  part  of  Dr.  Heugh's  character  do  we  look  witli 
more  unmingled  satisfaction  than  upon  the  discretion  and  dignity 
which  ho  (lisphycd  in  takiii!;  jiait  in  puhlir  ritiiiirs.  ITis  upiuion 
was  silduiii  ui-  n'uviT  a  secj-cl.  l-'fw  nun  wno  more  eiLiidid  and 
bold  than  he  in  the  avowal  of  his  views.  Yet  no  one  could  sup- 
pose him  to  be  immersed  in  politics.  No  party  could  claim  him  as 
their  man,  still  less  as  their  servant.  Unreasonable  faction  would, 
no  doubt,  fret  and  rage  at  his  interposition,  when  his  powerfu! 
influence  was  employed  in  the  scale  opposite  to  its  own.  But  it 
was  passion  and  i'actiousness,  not  sense  and  reason,  that  censured 
him.  It  is  wortli  inquiry  how  the  man  who  was  conspicuous  in 
his  adherence  to  liberal  politics,  and  was  a  leader  in  some  of  the 
most  exciting  agitations  of  his  day,  such  as  the  Voluntary  Church 
and  Chuich-extension  movements,  should  have  escaped  the  injury 
and  the  reproach  incident  to  his  position.  It  was  not  from  back- 
wardness; it  was  not  iVom  indecisive  tiimining,  or  remarkable 
moderation  in  the  utterance  of  his  aiiinions.  jlow  then?  It 
arose  from  the  gencrnl  K>!i(lilv  and  mntinitv  of  his  views.  They 
were  evidently  die  result  ol'doep  lliinii,'lit  niid  lenj^lhencd  exami- 
nation. He  was  ini;iij;t(l  in  tlie  cause  its,  IT,  not  concerned  about 
the  party  by  whom  it  was  pnimutid.  Wlieii  he  appeared,  it  was 
as  a  m:in  dtjin^'  hom;ijrc  to  tlic  ti-utli  ;  yielding,  not  reluctant ly, 
vet  unavoidably,  to  the  elaims  of  his  couiitrv.  his  kind,  or  of  his 
God  upon  him!  He  was  thus  free  tiom  all  defences  of  liimself  to 
others.  He  nec.led  none  in  the  court  of  conscience  and  of  fiod, 
but  the  reetitiule  of  his  cause  ;  and  he  would  demean  himself  to 
give  no  other.  "When  we  say  he  was  not  remaikably  moderate, 
we  mean,  that  sepaiating  the  question  or  the  cause  from  all  per- 
sonalities, either  on  oiie^ide  ur  another,  lie  had  to  deal  witli  it. 
not  with  Ihon.  lie,  (lierelo.v,  could  and  did  u.e  all  freedom  of 
speech.   His  lahirllo  ail  nhi-indiiiii.  a  favourite  form  of  aipument 
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in  his  more  popular  harangues,  in  which  the  weaker  points  of  the 
opposite  cause  were  handled  with  a  merry  rather  than  a  wicked 
familiarity  and  freedom,  was  like  tickling  an  adversary  to  death. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  cynical,  nothing  to  wound ;  no  venomous 
arrow  left  to  rankle.  Then  he  was  pre-eminently  wise  in  the 
amount  of  co-operation  which  he  gave  to  any  extra-ministerial 
engagements  ;  he  would  not  let  men  forget  that  this  was  a  mere 
occasional  service ;  that,  as  the  merchant  must  not  neglect  his 
business  in  seeking  the  common  weal,  still  less  must  the  minister 
of  Christ,  who  has  to  watch  for  souls.  What  he  could  spare  from 
this  highest  of  all  claims,  he  was  ready,  he  was  under  necessity 
to  give  to  promote  the  social  well-being  of  his  species ;  he  did  it 
heartily — as  his  duty.  He  conferred  no  favour,  he  dispensed  no 
patronage.  On  the  platform,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was 
par  inter  pares — no  more  than  they.  Inhere,  not  as  a  minister, 
but  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen.  But  we  must  not  enlarge.  It  is  an 
example  for  study — ^it  breathes  a  noble,  generous,  manly  spirit 
— it  is  the  embodiment  withal  of  a  clear,  and  manly,  and  liboral 
judgment — it  solves  difficulties  without  arguing  aeainst  them 
— ^it  dissipates  ecclesiastical  questions  by  snowing  how,  in  the 
career  of  active  and  useful  living,  a  man  should  treat  the  webs  of 
the  gossamer- spider  which  run  athwart  his  path. 

Not  less  worthy  of  imitation  was  Dr.  Heugh  as  a  contro- 
versialist ;  and  if  the  ministerial  class  need  practical  instruction 
and  example  in  anything,  it  is  in  this.  To  avoid  the  asperity  of 
controversy,  without  impairing  the  strength  of  argument  or  the 
sternness  of  principle — to  be  gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  chari- 
table, without  simper  and  sentimentalism — to  follow  hard  after 
truth,  and  not  be  irritated  with  those  that  miss  the  way  them- 
selves, or  would  inadvertently  mislead  others — ^were  things  in 
which  many  have  done  virtuously,  and,  perhaps,  Dr.  Heugh 
excelled  them  all. 

In  such  fiery  controversies  as  the  Apocryphal^  when  the  Scot- 
tish ingenium  fervidum  shone  out  in  its  pristine  intensity — the 
Voluntary  Church  Controversy ^  when  all  the  selfishness  and 
malignity  which  the  State-church  system  could  infuse  into  minds 
otherwise  good  and  generous  had  to  be  borne  without  retalia- 
tion— in  the  Church  Extension  Movement^  when  the  motives  and 
designs  of  an  exclusive  and  dominant  party  had  to  be  unravelled 
from  the  apparently  excellent  and  Christian  scheme  under  which 
they  had  concealed  themselves — in  the  Anti-slavery  Agiiaiitm, 
when,  in  a  city  of  West  India  traders,  a  man  had  to  meet  the 
most  powerftu  and  concentrated  opposition  to  which  any  move* 
ment  was  ever  subjected — ^in  the  Atonement  Controtersy^  when 
cherished  friends  were  unhappily  arrayed  in  too  obstinate  anti- 
pathy on  both  sides — and  when  his  '  Irenicum*  (beautiful  erobodi- 
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mcnt  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  whole  life !)  was  thravn 
upon  tlie  tronbled  waters,  and  contributed  to  save  the  Church  to 
vhich  he  belonged  from  being  driven  back  into  the  pernicioua 
mysticism  of  hyper-Calvinism,  or  driven  loose  into  semi-Pelagian 
Ucentiouencsa — in  all  these  Dr.  Hcugh  bore  a  most  important 
part — uttered  distinct  and  decided  views,  with  the  frank  plainneafl 
of  »pecch  which  he  could  not  modify.  Yet  in  not  one  or  all  of 
them  could  it  be  said,  his  judgment  ia  beclouded  by  evil  temper, 
his  persistence  is  obstinacy,  his  argument  is  personal,  or  his 
triumph  boastful. 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  that  such  a  man,  with  so 
diversified  and  symmetrical  parts,  was  not  likely  to  leave  any 
one  work,  or  originate  and  perfect  any  one  scheme  by  which  his 
memory  should  live.  But  whether  or  not  his  name  may  be  often 
repeated  by  coming  generations,  his  memory,  as  that  of  the 
euiDGQtly  just,  will  be  for  a  blessiug.  He  has  left  one  great 
VOrt— «  congreeatioo  raised  by  hia  labonrs  into  greatness,  and 
led  by  his  tcacning  into  the  w^iys  of  ^^odlinesp,  trainod  to  a 
remai-kable  liberality  in  wuiks  of  charity!  -m'^  itiultii-lyiiig  itself 
by  friendly  division,  so  as  to  become  two  bands,  zealous  to  stem, 
by  Christian  influence,  the  rising  tide  of  corruption  and  vice  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed. 

"\Ve  know  no  character  more  worthy  of  study  and  imitation — 
no  biographical  work  that  may  be  more  generally  useful;  and 
we  desire  for  ourselves  no  other  memorial  than  to  have  lived  a 
godly,  useful,  honourable  life,  and  to  have  died  triumphing  in 
Christ,  as  did  Dr.  Hcugh. 


I 


AST.  VI.— 1.   Del/n/r  l>i  the  House  of  Commons.  Juhj  11.  1850. 

2.      The  L(iK   Mayinme.     Au-just,    1850,      •  T/i,-  Bll!   iu    Jx^lalf  of 
Murder.- 

After  many  vexatious  and  disheartening  delays,  the  gallows 
was  once  again  put  on  its  trial  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  eleventh  of  Jidylast;  and  on  that 
occasion  it  escaped  a  hostile  vote  by  a  majority  of  six  ! — a  result 
which,  if  the  '  Law  Magazine'  may  be  believed,  has  filled  the 
advocates  of  capital  punishment  with  '  great  surprise '  and 
'  alarm.'  We  had  not  intended  to  devote  any  more  of'  our  space 
to  this  topic,  for  we  conceive  that  all  argument  upon  it  is  ended  ; 
but  the    debate    which  arose,  upon  the   question  was    in  every 
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respect  so  remarkable,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  draw 
attention  to  it. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  pause  to  express  the  sense  of 
indignant  sorrow  which  we  feel  at  the  lukewarmness  of  those 
who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Parliament.  Out 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  pledged  supporters  of  Mr.  Ewart's  motion, 
only  forty  chose  to  attend  the  debate.  We  have  stated  above 
that,  as  it  was,  Mr.  Ewart  was  in  a  very  small  minority :  now, 
had  but  half  of  the  avowed  abolitionists  been  present,  as  they 
undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been,  the  cause  would  have  achieved 
an  actual,  as  well  as  a  virtual,  triumph.  We  will  only  express 
our  hope  that  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ments will  not  fail  to  remind  the  constituencies  of  these  defaulters 
of  the  ease  and  unconcern'  with  which  they  can  break  their 
promises.  Another  election  is  certainly  impending — *  let  them 
look  to  their  bond.' 

The  debate  itself  was  not  a  long  one.  Mr.  Ewart  opened  the 
discussion  in  a  temperate  and  able  speech,  and  Mr.  Hume  se- 
conded the  motion  with  characteristic  terseness  and  common- 
sense.  The  Home  Secretary  spoke  next,  in  what  we  are  bound 
to  call  one  of  the  most  feeble  and  faltering  addresses  ever 
delivered  by  a  minister  in  behalf  of  an  abuse  ;  and  then  followed 
Mr.  Bright,  with  a  speech  of  wonderful  power  and  ability. 
A  few  sensible  words  from  Mr.  Adair,  the  member  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  brief  reply  on  the  whole  question,  by  Mr.  Ewart, 
closed  the  debate. 

As  we  have  on  past  occasions  presented  the  case  of  the  aboli- 
tionists so  fully,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  at  any  length, 
on  the  present  opportunity,  into  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ewart 
and  his  supporters.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  sifl  the  speech  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  the  only  man  that  could  be  found 
to  defend  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  practice  of  judicial 
murder,  and  to  show  the  flimsiness  of  the  grounds  on  which  Sir 
George  Grey  claims  the  right  to  continue  it. 

But  we  have  a  preliminary  word  or  two  to  say  to  some  one 
else.  Before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  easy  task  of  encounter- 
ing the  Home  Secretary,  we  would  briefly  dispose  of  a  far  less 
dignified  and  scrupulous  antagonist.  We  allude  to  the  writer, 
in  the  '  LawMagazine,'  of  an  article  entitled, '  The  Bill  in  behalf 
of  Murder.'  This  production  is  so  uncandid,  so  impertinent, 
and  so  illogical,  that  we  can  scarcely  command  our  patience 
whilst  we  reply  to  it ;  and  we  promise  its  author  that  we  shall 
consume  but  little  time  in  rebuking  him. 

He  first  accuses  the  abolitionists  of  '  falsifying  the  statistics, 
which  incontrovertibly  establish  the  fact  that  all  the  grave  crimes 
have  enormously  increased  of  which  the  punishment  has  ceased 
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to  be  capital — whilst  of  raarder,  which  alone  continues  to  be 
capitally  punished,  llie  number  haa  ecarcely  increased  at  all.' 
Now  tbifi  charge  is  utterly  untrue,  and  the  writer  knew  that  it 
was  untrue  when  be  made  it.  The  crimeB  relieved  of  capital 
punislunent  have  not  increased ;  and  murder  has  increased,  very 
terribly.  He  further  alludes  to  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Riiwtoa,  and  Mr.  Symons,  the  barrister,  in  the  '  Morning  Chro- 
nicle,' last  spring ;  and  has  the  coolness  to  say  that  a  final  blow- 
was  therein  given  to  the  misreprcs Dotations  of  the  abolitionists. 
That  correspondence  we  perfectly  remember ;  and  we  particu- 
larly recollect  that  the  chief  result  of  it  was  to  demonsti-ate  the 
utter  worthlesaneBs  of  Mr.  Redgrave's  tables,  inasmuch  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  include,  iu  their  comparisona  of  capital 
offences,  offences  which  were  never  capital  at  all — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  classify, under  '  Attempts  to  murder,'  attempts  which 
never  had  killing  in  view.  As,  however,  both  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Mr.  Ewart  abandon,  the  statistical  argument  altogether 
rdoTibtlcss  because  they  have  both  diticovcriLii  the  cjross  inaccu- 
racy of  the  criminal  returns),  iind  as,  moreover,  we  have 
heretofore  said  so  much  upoti  tins  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  decline  to  re-enter  upon  it  further.  AV'e  will  simply  direct 
the  attention  of  the  writer  in  the  '  Law  Magazine  '  to  the  crimin.il 
records  for  the  year  1849,  which  completely  eoutradict  his  con- 
clusions, and  refute  his  arguments. 

To  proceed.  The  writer  under  review  next  goes  on  to  deny 
that  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  gallows:  and  he  attempts 
to  prove  his  point  by  saying  that  the  number  of  cither  meetings 
or  petitions  against  death-punishment  has  been  very  slight, 
'llic  hardihood  of  such  an  assertioii  is  astounding.  ^V'hy,  there 
is  not  a  town  of  note  in  Great  Britain  which  has  not  protested, 
both  by  public  meeting  and  by  petition,  in  the  moi-t  earnest  and 
emphatic  manner,  against  the  practice  of  judicial  homicide.  The 
great  champion  of  the  abolitionists,  J[r.  Gilpin,  has,  (o  our  know- 
ledge, been  invited  to  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom — 
from  Brighton  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Land's 
Knd — at  every  one  of  which  crowded  and  enthusiastic  assem- 
blages have  utiauimously  demanded  tlie  total  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  pain  of  death.  And  as  to  petitions,  what  the 
'  Law  Magazine '  niav  call  '  a  slight  number  '  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  the  petitions  against  death- punishments 
presented  to  the  legislature  during  the  last  few  years,  arc  not  to 
be  numbered  by  hundreds,  nor  the  signatures  to  them  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  For  the  '  Law  Magazine  '  to  talk  of 
'flagrant  f;dseboods,'  after  this  demonstration  of  its  oivn  mendacity 
or  ignorance,  is,  indeed,  '  too  bad.' 

Following  this  display  of  wilful  misrepresentation ,  comes  a  re- 
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suggestion  of  private  executions  instead  of  public  ones.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  more  than 
we  have  already  advanced;  believing,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  that 
Englishmen  would  never  permit  a  punishment  which  could  not 
bear  the  light  of  open  day.  As  to  excluding  the  ^ress  from 
private  executions,  the  idea  is  too  preposterous  to  require  refuta- 
tion. The  press  finds  its  way  everywhere  ;  and  justly  so,  too— 
for  the  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  done  by 
their  rulers. 

And  here  we  quit  the  *  Law  Magazine,'  and  return  to  the 
Home  Secretary. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  Sir  George  Grey  claims  the  exclu- 
sive right  and  monopoly  of  homicide,  are,  that  'he  believes  the 
continuance  of  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  part  of  the  penal 
law  necessary  for  the  interests  of  society,  and  stronglv  demanded 
by  that  regard  for  the  protection  and  security  of  life  which 
government  is  bound  to  afford.'  This  is  all.  Life  is  to  be 
invaded,  crime  is  to  be  increased,  the  feelings  of  society  arc  to 
be  outraged  and  lacerated,  and  homicide  is  to  be  taught  to  our 
people,  merely  because  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  and  experience,  persists  in  entertaining  '  an  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  lead  to  the  increased  destruc- 
tion of  life.'  Now  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  For  con- 
scientious opinion  and  honest  conviction  we  have  the  sincerest 
respect ;  and  we  highly  honour  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  odium,  maintains  his  ground  where  he  knows 
himself  to  be  right ; — where,  however,  the  determination  is  ob- 
stinate, we  have  at  least  a  right  to  require  that  the  proof  be 
unquestionable ;  but,  in  the  Home  Secretary's  case,  we  have  not 
only  no  evidence  to  support  his  position,  not  only  no  rational 
ground  on  which  his  belief  is  based,  but  positive  proof  from 
actual  and  frequent  experience,  that  his  opinion  is  erroneous — 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  Sir  George  Grey's  own  con- 
fession that  the  necessity  which  he  pleads  is  '  not  demonstrable.' 
We  therefore  put  it  to  the  practical  people  of  England  whether 
they  will  any  longer  permit,  or  countenance,  this  absurdity.  Their 
chief  officer  of  state  kills  human  beings — ^because  in  his  'opinion* 
it  is  strictly  and  inevitably  necessary ;  yet,  when  he  is  asked  to 
prove  the  necessity  which  he  pleads,  he  says  he  cannot  do  it ! 

The  simple  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Sir  George  Grey,  instead  of 
forming  an  opinion  for  himself,  arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  look- 
ing through  other  people's  spectacles.  'From  the  statements 
of  those,'  he  says,  *  who  are  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
I  believe  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all 

Eunishments.'     So  that  instead  of  judging  by  facts,  he  prefers  to 
e  guided  by  statements  which  are  opposed  to  facts.     Here  are 
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Bome  plain  questions  for  the  right  honourabli-  gentleman ;  and 
nntil  they  are  answered,  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  lalk  about 
'  opinions.'  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  experiment  of  discontinuing 
the  pntiishment  of  death  for  murder,  has  been  tried  at  many 
I  and  in  many  places,  and  has  always  succeeded?  Is  it 
t  fnct  that  Tuscany  abolished  death  for  murder,  and  found 
r  diminish  directly  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Russia,  Prussia, 
B,  Holland,  Germany,  Naples,  India,  and  somo  of  the 
States  of  America,  have  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
leas  they  kill  for  mnrder,  the  fewer  murders  there  are  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  itself,  it  is  found  that  when  you 
hang  for  murder  most  relentlessly,  murders  increase ;  and  that 
as  commutations,  or  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  murders  diminish  ?  These  truths  have 
repeatedly  been  established,  here  and  in  other  publications ; 
and  Aey  are  now  bo  patent  that  the  Home  Secretary  dure  not 
attempt  to  deny  them — yet  he  expresses  his  '  opinion '  that  the 
al>oliii,,r\  r,f  our  (U'ath-Inw  would  k'iul  !'■>  rlie  iiicn-a'-fd  (l,sime- 
tion  of  life  ;  and  that  this  punishment,  which  evidently  does  not 
deter  from  crime,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  incites  toils  commission, 
is, '  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
the  punishment  most  dreaded  by  criminals.' 

Wc  should  exceedingly  like  to  know  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary who  those  '  most  competent  persons '  arc.  AA^ill  he  tell  us 
that  they  are  the  judges  of  the  land  ?  "Why  we  find  from  Mr. 
Ewart's  speech  that  five  of  these  august  personages  have  ex- 
pressed strong  objections  to  capital  punishments,  and  that  three 
of  them  have  avowed  their  readiness  to  discontinue  them.  Fur- 
ther, we  find  from  5[r.  Ilright's  speech  that  a  judge  of  iho 
land  said  to  him, '  Never  take  the  opinions  of  judges  on  capital 
punishment,  for  if  you  had  done  so,  you  M'ould  be  still  hnngiiig 
for  .'■hecpstealiiig  and  forgery.'  Indeed,  wc  well  know  what 
insane  folly  Lords  Eldon,  Eilenborough,  and  others  put  forth 
from  time  to  time,  when  various  modifications  of  the  death-law 
were  propounded  in  Parliament.  So  it  cannot  be  the  judges 
to  whom  we  are  to  give  heed  on  this  question,  "\\'ho,  then,  are 
the  oracles '!  Probably  gaoiers,  turnkeys,  magistrates,  and  oilier 
officials,  interested  iu  tlie  present  institutions  of  IJie  country  ; 
men  who,  as  Mr.  I'riglit  mo-t  nptlysnid,  arc  '  the  mere  creatures 
of  a  system  ;  who  thiidi  that  what  they  have  seen  done  at  every 
assize,  must  be  just  and  necessary.'  Or,  more  probably  still,  the 
'  most  competent  persons  '  dimly  and  mysteriously  alluded  to  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  arc  the  Newgate  ordinary  and  the  hang- 
man, the  one  of  whom  gets  ])aid  for  readiTig  lije  burial  sirvice 
over  a  livini;  man,  and'tlie  otiier  of  whom  gels  paid  for  killing 
him.     "We  Iru-t  tlu.t    when  ^ir  Georg.'  Gr.'V  next  refers  to  the 
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'  most  competent  persons  '  from  whom  he  imbibes  his  opinions, 
he  will  let  us  know  their  names,  that  we  may  pay  them  all 
possible  respect. 

The  single  and  ultimate  point  to  which  we  are  at  length 
brought  in  reference  to  the  whole  topic,  is  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  Home  Secretary's  opinion,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  the  penalty  most  dreaded  by  criminals;  and 
although  we  have  considered  this  assertion  at  some  length  on 
past  occasions,  we  will  here  devote  another  page  or  two  to  its 
final  demolition.  We  will  argue  first  from  reason,  and  afterwards 
from  fact. 

Reasoning  upon  this  matter,  then,  we  argue  that  inasmuch  as 
the  fear  of  death  is  just  the  only  fear  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
realize  and  bring  nome  to  our  minds,  any  punishment  based 
upon  it  must  necessarily  fail  in  its  effect.  The  fact  is  undeniable. 
From  the  moment  when  the  serpent  persuaded  our  first  parents 
to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  belief  that '  we  shall  not  surely 
die  '  has  invariably  accompanied  existence.  We  have  a  faith 
in  our  own  vitality  which  nothing  can  shake  or  alarm.  Reason 
asserts  it,  consciousness  confirms  it,  pulpits  teach  it,  and  hope 
clings  to  it  above  all  besides.  '  All  men  think  all  men  mortal 
but  themselves,'  says  the  poet ;  and  the  statement  is  most  true. 
Investigate  every  department  of  human  conduct,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same  ;  death  will  be  found  to  be  practically  defied 
and  disbelieved  in.  The  traveller,  the  sportsman,  the  soldier, 
the  duellist,  the  student,  the  sensualist,  the  drunkard,  the  suicide, 
are  all  positive  proofs  that  the  fear  of  death  has  no  restraining 
power ;  or  if  any,  still  not  enough  to  counteract  the  emotions, 
the  desires,  the  passions  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  not  enough 
to  exercise  any  restraint  over  the  criminal.  Lord  Bacon  was 
probably  as  competent  a  person  as  any  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
present  advisers ;  hear  what  he  says  on  the  matter — *  There  is  no 
passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death  ;'  and  if  this  be  so— if  the  weakest  passion  is 
stronger  than  the  dread  of  death,  how  can  it  be  supposed  or 
believed  that  the  fierce,  overpowering,  maddening  passions  which 
lead  men  to  commit  murder  are  to  be  held  in  check  by  it  ? 

And  now  having  shown  that  murderers  cannot  be  restrained 
by  the  threat  of  death  upon  the  gallows,  let  us  proceed  to  show 
that  thev  are  not.  On  this  head  our  amount  of  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  From  the  moment  when  Adam  plucked  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of  death  attaqhed  to  the 
act,  down  to  the  hour  in  which  we  write,  every  act  of  every 
man  establishes  our  assertion,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  never 
practically  realized.  M'e  turn,  however,  from  general  experience 
to  particular  fact,  and  confine  our  illustrations  to  the  records 
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appertaining  to  the  crime  of  murder  in  our  own  day,  and  espe- 
ciallv  to  those  cited  by  Mr.  Bright  in  hie  maaterly  speech  during 
the  late  debate. 


We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Bright's 


a  vrords  :- 


'  In  1844  (he  aays),  at  the  spring  assizes  of  Nenagh,  four  men  were 
hw^ed  for  murder.  Such  an  csecution  taking  place  in  ii  small  town 
should,  according  to  the  right  honourable  genlleman'a  argument,  have 
produced  a  terrific  sensation.  But  in  a  week,  another  murder  took 
place  on  the  high  road,  close  to  the  town.  Within  the  sis  months 
rullowing,  there  were  in  the  immediate  neighbour  hood  eixteen  mur- 
derB,  and  sixteen  atlempts  to  murder,  and  fifty-two  casea  of  firing  into 
dwelling  houses  ....  In  1846  there  were  three  men  hanged  at 
Nenagh  for  conapimry  to  murder,  and  the  bodies  having  been  given 
to  the  friends  of  the  criminals,  a  procession  took  place  on  the  foUoiring 
Sunday,  and  the  funeral  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
pect  by  the  people.  There  was  another  case  in  1843,  In  which  a 
a  of  the  name  of  MoyUn  was  btmged,  and  it  appeared  that  both  his 


fatli'- 


ndfithc 


^itli  the 


^  fiit. 


,  Tlii^ 


when  questioned  about  his  impending  fjito,  suid,  ■'  Wliat  i 
in  two  moments  all  will  be  over.'  Aiiorlier  ense  occurred  at  the 
spring  assizes  of  I.imcrick,  in  I8'30.  Two  biotlier-i,  named  Gjvin,  were 
hanged  in  that  town,  the  one  seveiilteii.  the  other  nineteen  years  of 
age.  They  had  murdered  a  man  who  had  seized  their  falhor's  goods 
for  debt,  and  cast  him  into  gaol,  where  he  died.  This  was  clearly  a 
case  of  vindictive  retaliation  ;  one  of  those  which  the  example  of 
capital  punishment  was  intended  to  prevent.  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  priest  who  attended  them,  that  tliey  had  lived  nest  door  to  a 
man  named  Fogarty,  who  liad  been  han;:cd  ot  the  ]irevioiis  Ijimcrick 
a-ssizes,  and  they  toid  the  priest  that  having  seen  Fogarty  die  so  re- 
signed,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  willing  to  meet  the' same  fate.' 

Xow  let  it  not  be  said  tliat  thcs,^  are  (■:^coptloiinl  c.is.s.  From 
the  number  of  such  iur^taiiccs  botli  in  l^n^nbuid  and  iii  Iii'hind.ilicri; 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arc  saiiipkn — th^it  (licy  fairly  iriiie- 
scnt  the  general,  if  not  univi  r>al,  elfi'ct  of  the  purii^bineiit  of 
death  upon  ihf  niasa  of  iiianldud.  Certain  it  is,  that  ilui-f  is  not 
the  &lis;htest  evidence  lliat  the  tirroi-  of  death  cv^-r  re^.lrauHKl  a 
single  human  beinq;  fioni  a  meditated  cnnii- ;  and  i<^ually  eiitaiii 
it  U  that  every  cojiimitti.il  niuidef  is  in  itjclf  a  pu-itive  and  silf- 
evidcnt  proof  that  the  fiar  of  diatb  doe.s  i/ul  restiain. 

Thus,  then,  t\w  wlilary  pha  on  b.'lialf  of  the  gallows,  urged 
by  its  &olu  defender  in  the  Hou-c  of  Commons,  vanishes  into 
air.  It  has  not  .a  particle  of  truth  in  it,  nor  a  particle  of  solidity. 
h  is  '  such  stiili*  as  dreams  arc  made  of;'  and  the  sooner  we 
reject  it  the  better.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  we  say  a^'ain — 
the  question  remains  not  with  ihe  parliament,  hut  with  the 
\K(jpk.      It  i-'.iiiin.-  b'lt  a   lilth'  prcs-ori-  from  wiiliont  lo  ijel 
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rid  of  the  hideous  paraphernalia  of  the  gihbet  for  ever.  Wc 
put  it  to  any  one  of  ordinary  perceptions  whether  the  feeble 
position  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  now  assumed,  is  not 
tantamount  to  his  saying,  '  When  the  people  of  England  are 
ready  for  the  change,  so  am  T.*  To  the  people  of  England, 
then,  we  appeal  in  this  matter.  We  call  upon  them  to  make 
their  final  protest  against  the  death-law,  through  the  press,  from 
the  platform,  and  in  the  jury-box;  and  we  promise  them  that  in 
such  case  they  will  within  a  very  few  years  purge  the  land  from 
the  bloodstain  which  has  rested  upon  it  through  so  many  gene- 
rations. 


Art.  VII. — A   Treatise    on  Benefit  Building  Societies.      By  Arthur 
Scratchley,  M.A.     London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

Whkn  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  building  societies 
is  considered,  the  large  amount  of  property  invested  in  them, 
and  the  moral  questions  arising  out  of  their  management,  no 
apology  will  be  required  for  bringing  forward  the  subject  in  this 
journal.  Many  of  our  readers  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  working  of  these  associations  as  ourselves,  and 
would  be  able  at  once  to  appreciate  our  strictures,  but  probably 
there  are  others  to  whom  our  remarks  will  be  rendered  more  in- 
telligible by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  nature,  objects,  and 
management  of  the  societies  referred  to. 

A  building  society,  then,  is  an  association  of  individaals,  who, 
by  means  of  periodical  payments,  form  a  joint  fund,  to  be  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  in  loans  at  interest,  on  the  security  of 
buildings.  The  loans  are  made  to  members  only.  A  member 
receiving  a  loan,  gives  up  thenceforth  his  share,  or  a  Gcrtain 
portion  of  his  share,  in  tne  society's  funds,  llie  sum  lent  is, 
indeed,  an  advance  in  lieu  of  his  share,  or  a  certain  part  of  it. 
Those  members  who  do  not  receive  advances  are  entitled,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  or  on  the  termination  of  a  fixed  period, 
to  share  in  the  profits.  The  whole  society,  therefore,  is  divided  into 
two  classes — borrowers  and  lenders.  The  payments  of  each  are 
in  some  societies  alike,  in  others  unequal,  but  in  either  eaae  the 
payments  are  continued  till  the  profits  are  shared.  Both  parties 
are  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  tne  connexion — one  by  obtaining 
loans  on  easier  terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  other  by  securing  a 
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higher  per  centagc  than  can  coronionly  be  obtained  for  small 
savings. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  include  in  the  above  brief  description 
two  classes  of  building  societies — one  terminating  when  the  nn- 
adranced  shares  have  accumulated  to  a  certain  sum  ;  and  the 
other  pcriuanent,  but  dividing  the  profits  at  certain  periods. 
Most  of  the  societies  ate  of  tnc  former  class, 

Keepecting  the  early  history  of  building  societies,  our  author 
informB  us  that — 

•The  fitBl  building  society  which  can  be  traced,  was  rounded  in  1816, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  It  was  a  village  club  in 
Ktritcud bright,  in  Scotland.  Other  institutions  of  a  Rimilar  kind  were 
aflerwarda  established  in  the  same  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  "  Me- 
twges,"  and  the  system  was  soon  adopted  in  England  by  societies  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  other  parts  of  tbs 
Kotth.  After  the  year  1830,  they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  14th 
of  July.  183G,  a  special  act  (6  and  7  'Willlnm  IV.  cap.  32),  was  passed 
for  llicir  [■ncrnira.-cmL'iit  and  |i  ml  en  ion,  in  Un;  pii.vlsioni  (jf  ivl.ich 
were  embodiod  certain  clauses  applicaWc  to  thi^ir  conduct,  which  were 
included  in  the  statutes  relatinjr  lo  Friendly  Societies,  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.  As  a  proof  of  tlicirnumbcrs,  it 
may  be  slated,  that  up  to  the  31st  December,  1818,  there  had  been 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  2.000  societies,  of  which, 
in  England  alone,  IGO  were  ad<lcd  during  the  past  year — a  similar  in- 
crease having  taken  place  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  these  societies, 
there  is  evidence  to  sliow  that  from  800  to  900  are  yet  in  esistencu,  the 
total  income  of  wjijeli  is  calculated  at  not  less  iliuu  f2,;i(IO.OOO  a  year. 
In  fact,  there  arc  two  or  three  of  tiiem  whij.-.c  muiual  Incomes  arc;  be- 
tween £30,000  and  CM.dOO  c-aeli.'— I'li.  5,  0. 

Anionq  the  privileges  gr:intcd  by  the  Act  of  Pailiamont  above 
nferred  to,  is  the  power  of  charging  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  wa-s  foimcily  alhiwed. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions,  the  value  of  tbc  sliares,  and 
other  particulars,  liavc  varied  in  dilfercnt  societies.  '  In  most  of 
the  old  Liverpool  and  Manchester  societies  the  shares  were  fixed 
at  £160,  and  tlie  monthly  payments  at  iiOs.  per  share.  Hence 
many  succeeded  in  tcrmiuittiug  succcs.sfully.'  Tiie  succ<'ss  of 
these  early  societies  promoted  the  formation  of  others,  in  many 
of  which  tliere  was  an  injurious  departure  from  tried  and  safe 
arrangements.  Tln/ir  ])r'ijeetois  being  eager  to  secure  a  larger 
profit,  altered  the  proportion  between  the  subscription  and  tbc 
ultimate  value  of  the  share.  According  to  our  aiitlior,  '  by  far 
the  majority'  of  existing  societies  'are  based  on  rates  of  sub- 
scription fundamentally  unsound.'  Societies  have  been  formed  in 
which  the  suLscrijitioii  is  10,s-.  a  month  tor  inverters,  and  14*. 
a  month  lor  borrowers,  the  ultlnuUe  value  of  the  shares  tlliO; 
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and  members  have  been  led  to  expect  that  that  amount  would 
accrue  in  ten  or  eleven  years — an  expectation  not  to  be  realized 
except  by  charging  an  exorbitant  interest,  higher  than  is  really 
charged,  thougn  that  is  sufficiently  high.  Ihe  announcements 
put  forth  by  some  of  the  prospectuses  have  been  most  fallacious 
and  absurd,  even  to  the  extent  of  promising  investing  members 
20  per  cent.,  while  the  borrowers  were  to  pay  scarcely  2  per 
cent. ;  as  if  forgetful  that  whatever  profit  the  invester  obtains  the 
borrower  must  pay. 

The  capital  error  of  promising  larger  gains  than  the  interest 
charged  can  possibly  produce — whether  it  has  arisen  from  mis- 
calculation, or  want  of  calculation,  or  a  wish  to  deceive — ^is  of 
very  mischievous  tendency.  The  lending  member  who  depends 
upon  receiving  a  certain  sum  at  the  prescribed  time^  will  be 
disappointed  on  finding  that  he  must  continue  to  pay  when  he 
hoped  to  receive ;  ana  the  borrower  has  still  more  reason  to 
complain.  In  many  instances,  the  advantages  promised  to  the 
lender  ought  not  to  be  realized  if  they  could,  and  could  not  if 
they  ought.  We  know  that  money,  like  all  other  marketable 
articles,  must  vary  in  its  price,  and  that  though  the  law  may  fix 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest,  the  law  will  be  evaded,  more 
interest  will  in  some  way  be  given,  when  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Still  it  is  unjust  for  any  individuab 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  mysterv  of  complicated  arrangements 
to  allure  and  deceive  a  borrower  into  the  payment  of  a  higher 
rate  than  is  current,  and  than  he  would  knowingly  pay.  Now 
let  us  examine  the  doings  of  a  modern  building  society,  not 
taking  one  of  the  worst.  ITie  lender  is  required  to  pay  £6 
a-year  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  as  he  is  taught  to  expect,  and  he 
is  to  receive  in  return  £120.  The  subscription  being  paid 
monthly,  gives  an  advantage  over  yearly  p<iyments  it  is  true, 
and  there  are  also  entrance  fees,  and  fiines,  but  these  minor 
sources  of  profit  will  not  be  deemed  by  a  cautious  financier  as 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  management, 
loss  of  interest  from  money  not  being  always  employed,  and  other 
contingencies.  We  may  therefore  put  the  matter  thus : — What 
rate  of  interest  is  required  that  £6  a-year  invested  at  ccllnpound 
interest  may  accumulate  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  to  120 .' 
Also  what  must  be  the  rate  if  the  time  be  eleven  years  ?  Mr. 
Scratchley's  table  (Tab.  ix.),  we  find  is  not  sufficiently  extended 
to  furnish  an  immediate  answer  to  either  question.  In  another 
part  of  the  book,  however,  the  rate  required  for  ten  years  is 
given — 14 J  per  cent.  For  eleven  years  the  rate  is  about 
£11'4.  Even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  £6  being  paid  by 
monthly  instalments,  by  deduct in^^  about  IJ  in  each  case,  tlic 
rates  would  still   be   far  too  hi«;h  for  a  loan  on  real  security, 
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thoQgh  the  mode  of  repayment  be  accommodating.  However, 
those  usually  charged  are  lower.  Then  we  come  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  problem  :  What  is  the  interest  actually  received  ? 
A  society  proposing  the  above-nienlioaed  profit  for  the  invester, 
will  charge  a  borrowing  member  4s.  a  month  extra — that  Is,  £8  8s. 
a  year.  The  sum  advanced  him  for  liis  share  differs  in  diSerent 
societies,  and  varies  in  the  same  society  according  to  the  time 
when  the  advance  is  made.  Wc  may  say  £63  in  the  first  year  of 
the  society's  existence.  Dividing  the  annual  payment,  £84  by 
63,  we  obtaiu£'13S3,  the  annuity  paid  for  every  pound  advanced. 
Ucing  ono  of  Mr.  Scratchlcy's  tables  (Tab.  xi.),  we  find  that 
£'1344  is  the  annuity  for  eleven  years  at  7  per  cent.,  purchase- 
M.\Ae  by  the  outlay  of  £1.  If  then  the  society  should  terminate 
ta  eleven  years,  the  interest  paid  would  be  7  per  cent.  Had  wc 
reckoned  according  to  monthly  payments,  the  result  would  have 
been  about  7^  per  cent.  But  at  the  lowest,  to  produce  the  profit 
pcoposed,  tnoro  than  10  per  cent,  is  required.  The  society, 
therefore,  carmot  clo.-c  ;it.  lln;  time  c(i!Ufiii])Iiiti.d,  for  ihc  aliarcs 
will  not  have  attained  their  proposed  value.  IJoth  classes  of 
members  must  continue  tlieir  payments  somewhat  longer.  By 
the  aid  of  the  tables  we  have  referred  to,  it  is  easily  found  that 
about  twelve  years  will  be  the  whole  time  required.  If  that 
period  be  completed,  the  clear  profit  must  be  nearly  9  per  cent. 
The  interest  actually  paid  by  the  borrower  will  exceed  !)  per 
cent.  But  we  would  ask,  did  the  society  inform  him,  or  did 
he  suppose,  that  the  interest  would  be  so  high?  When  a  man 
borrows  of  his  neighbour  a  given  sum,  nt  a  fixed  ruto  of  interest, 
and  repays  the  principal  Ltt  one  paymi'Ut,  he  ch  ^rly  under>taDds 
the  wliolc  transaction.  If  he  borrows  of  a  building  .society  the 
case  is  very  different ;  repaying  by  more  than  a  hundred  instal- 
ments, without  an  exact  statement  of  aeeount  at  each  payment, 
he  does  not  know  wlmt  inleiTst  he  pays.  Many  of  those  who 
obtain  advances  arc  ignorant  men,  not  likely  to  make  very 
accurate  calculations,  and  arc  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  s|>ecious 
prospectus.  The  dilference  in  commercial  value  between  the 
loan  of  a  given  sum  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  loan  of  a  similar 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  annual  inbtalnieiils  m  a  like  term  of  years, 
is  sufficiently  evident ;  yet  we  have  seen  the  prospectus  of  u 
building  society,  in  which  the  projectors,  scorning  to  lose  sight 
of  this  ditforencc,  compare  the  total  paynienis  in  the  two  cases, 
and  then  triumphantly  exhibit  the  favourable  terms  on  which 
monev  could  be  obtained  from  the  societv. 

As  a  guide  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  calculation,  wc  subjoin  a  brief  table,  showing  the 
rate  per  cent,  per  annitm  for  a  lew  dillVrent  terms  of  years  re- 
quired, in  order  that  an  aminal  payment  should  aeeuniulntc  to  nii 
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amount  twenty  times  as  great;   e.g.   £6  annual  payment  to 
become  £120.     Small  fractions  are  rejected : — 

Per  Cent.  Temn. 

5 14J 

7 13 

9 12 

11-4 11 

14-5 10 

This  supposes  the  payment  made  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and 
it  is  safer  to  reckon  so.  A  successful  society  may^  perhaps,  gain 
half  a  year,  or  three  quarters,  in  consequence  of  the  payments 
being  made  monthly. 

In  all  terminating  societies,  there  must  obviously  be  a  difficulty 
in  profitably  employing  the  funds  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
as  the  repayments  must  take  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Provision 
is  commonly  made  for  this  case  by  a  regulation  compelling 
members,  from  time  to  time,  to  withdraw  some  portion  of  the 
unemployed  capital.  This,  though  a  needful  remedy,  of  course 
deprives  the  invester  of  a  part  of  the  profit  he  would  otherwise 
obtain.  The  only  efifectual  way  in  which  this  difficulty  can  be 
met  without  loss,  appears  to  be  by  making  the  society  permanent 
—of  this  kind  of  society  we  will  speak  presently ;  but,  before 
doing  so,  wc  wish  to  notice  a  fault  or  two  in  management  which 
may  exist  in  societies  of  either  class. 

The  practice  of  leaving  to  the  decision  of  the  managers,  who 
are  more  likely  to  be  investors  than  borrowers,  the  amount  to  be 
advanced  in  respect  of  shares,  seems  objectionable.  If  applica- 
tions are  brisk,  there  is  a  temptation  to  deal  hardly  with  the 
borrower.  And  the  case  is  much  worse,  if,  as  sometimes  has 
been  done,  bidding  or  competition  is  allowed;  especially  if 
biddings  are  made  a  second  or  third  time.  Members  not  wishing 
to  borrow,  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  discount.  Even  if 
only  one  bidding  is  allowed,  and  that  by  word  of  mouth,  the  evil 
is  not  entirely  removed,  for  tliose  desirous  of  borrowing  may 
still  offer  unreasonably  high  discount  to  secure  the  loan.  Mr. 
Scratchlcy  tells  us  that  *  cases  continually  occur  where  discounts 
for  £120  shares  are  given  as  high  as  £70,  and  even  £80  in  the 
first  year'  fp.  71). 

Such  instances  are  disgraceful  to  any  society  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  occur.  ITie  investors  who  thus  hasten  to  be  rich  are 
not  innocefit.  The  proper  course,  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  register 
in  a  table,  with  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  sum  that  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  successive  jXTiods  of  the  society's  duration.  Appli- 
cants may  then  be  taken  in  the  order  in  winch  they  have  applied. 
This  »jeenis  better  than  balloting »  as  being  more  certain  and  less 
exciliijg. 
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The  preceding  rcpicsentations  lend  to  show  that  many  build- 
ing societies  are  on  unsound  principles,  and  cannot  realize  the 
hopes  held  out  by  their  projectors  ;  and  also  that  in  the  nianage- 
ment  of  some  of  them  there  is  much  that  is  objectionable.  'Ihe 
apparent  evidence  of  prosperity  which  annual  accounts  present, 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  This  our  author  clearly  shows.  He  ad- 
duces '  balance  sheets'  in  which  the  discount  on  shares  is  entered 
as  profit,  and  the  society  is  reckoned  to  be  a  gainer  by  that 
amount,  as  if  already  received,  whereas  it  is  not  actually  re- 
coiTablo  till  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

What  may  be  the  proportion  of  societies  open  to  the  foregoing 
etrictures,  we  cannot  say.  Mr.  Scratchley  anticipates  that  the 
'  impartial  reader'  of  liie  remarks  will  become  satisfied  : — 

'  That  not  one  in  twenty,  or  even  in  a  greater  number,  can  possibly 
reoUze  for  its  members,  whether  invester«  or  borrowers,  the  advanta- 
geoQB  reaulls  originally  promised ;  and  that  at  the  various  epochs  of  their 
expected  termination,  lliero  will  be  found  such  a.  deficiency  of  money  as 
moat  deprive  the  possesBors  of  iinadvaneed  shares  of  a  considerable 
portioo  of  the  accumulation  which  they  had  been  led  to  cspccE.  That, 
in  muiy  cases,  so  far  from  receiying  £130  per  share,  they  will  obtain 
less  than  £75,  and  tliat,  if  not  dieposed  to  accept  whatever  sum  may  be 
tliea  offered  to  them,  they  will  be  forced  to  oontiuue  their  Bubscriptions 
for  several  years  beyond  the  ipecified  time,' — P.  48. 

Whether  sucli  conclusions  are  more  general  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  sK;  \y.tvc  not  tbi'  means  ol  MseiTtaiiiiTig ;  bul  that 
many  societies  must  liiil  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  that  were  held  out 
by  their  projectors,  cannot  be  doubted. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  plan  of  permanent  building 
socii'ties,  which  our  auliior,  not  without  reason,  regards  as  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  tt'iminating  system : — 

'  The  members  are  separated,  as  before,  into  two  classes — investors 
and  borroivcrs. 

*  The  iiivcslcrs  pay  a  ccrlain  nionflilj  siibstTiptlon  during  a  fi.rril 
number  of  vears.  calculiiteU  as  sufficient  f;>r  the  rralizatifiii  of  'tln^ir 
shares,  at  the  cinl  of  wliiili  timo  tlic  amount  due  is  paid  lo  tlirm.  and 
they  secede  from  llic  a'siujalion  as  far  as  siicli  sliares  arc  concerned. 
The  investers  rqiresciil  llie  ]iro|irii'lors  of  tbe  society.  New  members 
can  enter  at  any  time. ami  conimi  net  llif  ir  ^llb^^■i]llilms  willioiit  paying 
up  any  arrears  or  any  iiKr(:i''c  on  ibc  orif;itial  enlranee  fee,  ivliorens,  in 
iermlnatin<t  socielie*.  ilie  Ro  cm  entering  is  increased  « itliuiit  sufficient 
lea-on  year  by  year,  till  fumi  biin^  crifjinally  only  2,s.  Cd.,  il  is  in  some 

Other  advantages  ol'  jicrninncnt  socitlies  are  specified.  Per- 
haps the  mo^t  iinpiirtniit  in,  that 

*  A  mLuibcr   cm   ;il    any  time  btiiimc  a  borroinr,  and   ycl  li.iv,'   bis 
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monthly  payments  required  being  less  as  the  duration  of  the  k 
extended.' — P.  64. 

Rules  for  such  a  society  are  given  at  length.  They  appc 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up — the  calculations  seem  to  be 
founded,  the  money  arrangements  are  definite,  and  no  exp 
tion  is  raised  but  such  as  may  be  fulfilled.  To  a  point  or  tiv 
are  inclined  to  make  some  exception.  Seven  per  cent,  is  r 
high  for  loans  on  good  security,  and  probably  six  per  cent.  ^ 
be  found  sufficient  to  secure  five  clear  to  the  investei*s.  It  is 
the  borrower  would  plainly  understand  what  he  had  to  pay 
could  judge  for  himself — he  would  not  be,  as  in  some  soct 
led  on  in  the  dark.  Wc  do  not  quite  like  the  arrangement 
the  trustees  shall  hold  office  only  during  the  pleasure  o: 
directors  (Rule  xxiv.)  Responsible  men  acting  as  trustees  no 
in  some  circumstances,  prove  a  useful  safeguard  betweei 
managers  and  the  members.  If  judiciously  selected,  the  n 
sity  for  removing  a  trustee  could  be  of  only  very  rare  o 
rence,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  would  be  better  Icfl  t 
decision  of  a  general  meeting.  In  permanent  societies  more 
in  terminating  ones,  it  is  important  to  have  ample  security  ag 
fraud,  and  we  woiild  suggest  that  requiring  bonds  Iron 
manager  and  treasurer,  if  not  from  the  directors,  and  also  hi 
half-yearly  meetings  of  the  members,  instead  of  yearly,  mig 
improvements. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  notice  of  an  important  subjec 
commend  to  those  who  are  connected,  or  intend  to  be  connc 
with  building  societies,  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Scratchley's  book, 
is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  treats  it  in  a  thor 
and  luminous  manner.  The  investigations  in  the  Appe 
respecting  interest,  discount,  and  annuities,  will  be  interesti 
the  scientific,  and  the  tables  which  follow  will  be  useful  t 
practical  man. 


Art.  VIII. — In  Memoriam,   Second  Edition.  London :  Edward  U 

1860.     Feap.  8vo.     Pp.  210. 

A  HIGHER  contentment  exists  for  the  student  of  poetry,  tha 
enjoyment  of  consummate  art  itself.     It  is  the  revealraci 
greatness   in    the   spirit  of  the   artist.     After   receiving 
draughts  of  delight  from  the  fair  idealisms  of  the  Shaksp 
world,  after  standing  face  to  face  with  nature  and  reality  i 
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ized  ;  whnt  keener  delight,  what  farther  elevation  remain  for  us  ? 
what,  but  the  realization  through  these  avenues,  of  the  might 
and  beauty  of  that  imperial  spirit  itself,  which  speaka  to  us  across 
the  ages,  in  many  voices,  but  to  one  intent — the  expression  of 
its  own  large  self;  vaguely,  yet  with  gi'owing  intelligibility, 
commensurate  to  our  growing  capability  of  sight.  '  Dear  is  man 
to  man,'  truly;  above  all  dear,  seen  in  such  full  light ;  tlirough 
such  transfiguring  media ;  in  noble  represented  stature,  by  these 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

Indestructible,  is  the  natural  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  high 
poetic  nature.  Instinctively,  we  look  to  see  the  true  man ;  f 
wherever  stands  the  true  poet.  In  many,  to  a  certain  extent 
endowed,  the  gift  has  been  a  thing  apart;  the  poet  or  artist 
but  the  vehicle  of  an  inspiration  not  penelrallng  his  being,  the 
apostle  of  a  reality  to  which  liis  life  was  a  stranger  ;  the  owner 
of  a  splendid  talent,  yet  the  essential  inferior  of  crowds  of  un- 
known of  high  capacity  of  soul,  who,  not  endued  with  the 
lesser  gift,  have  lived  a  sUent  life  in  every  generation.  Yet  does 
the  old  belief  stand  firm.  It  has  animated  every  true  age,  every 
earnest  poet  speaking  on  the  matter, — a  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  Cole- 
ridge. By  the  greatest,  it  is  not  disappointed ;  above  all,  if  we 
look  to  the  inner  spirit,  rather  than  outward  guise  of  the  poet's 
bring.  Gifted  narrow  minds,  and  viiiatcd  wilU  occur.  But 
Miltons,  Speiiscfs,  Schiilcrs,  Shakspores,  Goethcs,  occur  also. 
The  greatest  heights  arc  the  fairest ;  the  most  universal  minds 
the  serenest,  most  healthful.  Power  at  its  fullest,  and  '  gentle- 
ness '  of  spirit,  in  the  old  true  sense,  mingle.  Wisdom,  mastery, 
sight,  are  but  the  correlatives  of  truth  of  being ;  their  union, 
greatness,  in  the  high  sense.  Whatever  the  particular  seeming 
"ov  actual  violations,  the  union  is  by  the  lover  of  the  poet,  ever 
seen  lo  be  the  general  law  of  nature. 

Such  content  tlie  present  volume  aUbrds.  That  Alfred  Tcn- 
llvslHl'^  was  an  eminently  elevated,  pure  nature,  svmpathizing, 
i^enuinc,  letincd,  was  recognizable  by  every  admirer  of  the 
■  I'lieiii-,'  and  '  I'rincess.'  It  was  feit  likewise,  to  be  a  reserved 
and  I'astidious  one.  In  the  perfection  of  his  skill,  his  objcctive- 
ness,  ilio  purely  artis/i'c  character  of  every  line  and  iina{;e,  ho 
seeiiud  ituioved  and  distant.  Rarely  was  a  direct  senliment  or 
symjiatliy,  tlic  central  intlueiice  of  a  poem  ;  as  in  the  lyrical 
b'idlad-  and  the  nature-pieces  of  Wordsworth.  All  wants  arc  now 
amply  compensated  by  one  continuous  rovealment  of  our  poet 
in  hi™  ^piiilual  individuality;  one  exclusive  outlet  of  personal 
feeling  and  syni|i;ithies.  Tlicir  expression  is  enlarged  into  rele- 
vance with  univer>al  humanity.  And  the  evidence  of  personal 
nobility  i-^  iiulircet ;  coming  as  a  tribute  of  love,  animated  by  the 
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To  commemorate  a  holy  tie,  in  testimony  of  a  dear  *  vanished 
life/  the  poem  was  undertaken.  It  solaced  the  bereavement  of  the 
poet's  youth.  During  after  years  of  grief  matured  into  calmness, 
it  was  continued ;  affectionately  perfected,  during  still  further 
years  of  finish.  It  has  since  been  kept  back,  till  clothed  with  a 
secure  reputation,  he  could  send  it  forth, — a  meet  honour  to  his 
friend,  full  satisfaction  to  himself. 

This  personal  interest  of  the  volume  ranks  first,  in  importance. 
We  have  the  history  of  past  inward  life ;  in  the  poet's  or  thinker's 
case,  the  all  significant,  the  large  sequence  of  outward  accident. 
Emerson  has  snown,  how  Shakspere,of  whom  biographically  we 
learn  almost  least,  is  really  most  fully  known — in  his  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  relations  to  life,  and  to  all  about  which  it 
nearly  concerns  us  to  hear,— of  any,  merely  human,  who  have 
ennobled  this  earth.  So,  now,  one  of  the  most  reserved  of 
poets  is  known  to  us,  in  far  deeper  sense — than  would  apply 
to  any  external  biography.  Here,  we  have  the  revelation  of  the 
man  himself,  the  picture  of  his  soul  during  years  of  trial  and 
aspiration  ;  with  distant  glimpses  of  its  glad  past,  forshadow- 
ings  of  its  earnest  future.  Hereby,  we  arc  made  privy  to  its 
inner  truth.  We  learn  hero,  its  struggles,  yearnings,  difficulties, 
likings  ;  its  relations  to  those  cardinal  topics  having  interest  for 
the  thoughtful  of  all  time,  its  views  of  many  pertaining  to  the 
present  stage  of  social  and  intellectual  change. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  great  value  of  the  book  :  the 
expression  of  a  cycle  of  experience  common  to  thouglitful 
humanity,  a  world  of  universal  aspiration,  yearning,  trial  ; 
the  poetic  solution  of  cvery-day  problems  of  tnought.  In  his 
large  sorrow,  his  many  sided  thought,  the  poet  speaks  for  others. 
Sincere  feeling  is  necessarily  a  deep  matter.  On  a  basis  of  such 
feeling  the  poem  developed  itself.  Nay,  intensely  earnest  feeling 
is  its  superstructure.  In  the  depth  of  the  emotion  and  of  the 
poetry,  the  book  is  eminently  serious  in  influence.  Deep  poetry, 
depth  of  any  kind,  is  inevitably  serious.  At  the  first  reading, 
the  elcffies  arc  subtilely,  inefifably  pathetic.  We  feci  as  our 
own,  this  loss  of  Tennyson's,  the  wasting  of  his  youth  in  grief. 
The  poetry  connects  itself  with  the  deepest  life  of  the  reader. 
Vague  cherished  aspirations  come  flitting  by ;  and  the  sense  of 
the  might  of  love,  and  the  glory  of  Nature,  and  the  majesty  of  life, 
and  our  human  affinities  with  greatness.  The  poet  arouses  this 
sense  of  affinity  with  himself,  by  the  truth  of  his  speech.  What- 
ever is  true  in  our  nature  responds.  It  has  affinity,  this  inarticu- 
late part  of  us,  whereon  he  casts  hit  strong  light.  He  brings  the 
latent  ore  from  its  hiding  place,  into  the  region  of  consciousness. 

The  sorrow  of  the  song  is  not  turbulent  and  wild.  The  emotion 
it  arouses  is  buch  as  we  may  well  cherish ;  stirring  the  depths  of 


hue  clovating  it.     At  ovory  fresh  reading,  delight  and 
Infiivtion  in  it  augment.     The  chastening  atmosphere  of 
tio  world  maslefB  all.    A  quiet  joy  predominates. 
peak  of  the  volume  as  a  poem.     Such  it  is,  distinctively,  ^ 
made  up  of 

'  Short  swallow  flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  winga  in  tears  and  skim  away.' 
ordered  series.  Each  member  conducts  to  another,  nnd 
with  it.  An  organic  unity  informs  the  whole;  unity n 
ng  and  of  interest.  In  ita  growth,  the  child  of  actual 
Qce,  of  a  special  epoch  of  the  poet's  life,  it  has  a  corre- 
g  poetic  consistency  of  structure,  and  spontaneous  com- 
w.  Each  feature  has  a  relevance  born  of  natural  emotion. 
!  history  of  a  grief,  in  all  its  bearings ;  to  the  past,  the 
to  the  poet's  being,  and  that  of  him  he  moui'ns.  In  the 
jB  of  the  sorrow,  on  its  wide  poetic  reflex,  wc  see  these 
)le  figures  defined. 

'  The  imaginative  woe, 

That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife,' 
B  '  diffused  the  shock  through  all  his  life,*  introduces  us 
rid,  at  ODce  ideal  and  real ;  of  thought,  of  aspiration ;  of 
e  beauty,  ench  as  epoutaneously  springs  to  the  poet's 
I  in  traversing  the  realms  of  deep  and  searching  exprri- 
Thls  form  tliL'  hivinj,'  comnit.Ttior^ilion  nntuiully  Look  :  a 
of  after  life.  In  the  hands  of  Tennyson,  it  as  naturally 
\  breadth  of  range  and  varying  beauty.     No  otherwise 

0  noble  a  suggestion  of  the  one  lost  have  been  given,  so 
shrine  raised,  to  consecrate  him  through  Time.  Beyond 
ply  stirred  poet's  being,  rises  glorified  and  enlarged  that 
Hend. 

a  jiiii'm,  and  distinctively  an  eleijiac  one,  in  spirit  as  in 
Hiiile  also  idyllic  and  thoughtful.  Each  piece  has  more 
(his  bearing — is  cither  tempered  by,  or  born  of,  serious 
It  is  vXv^y  wondrously  enlarged.  Not  less  tndy  does 
■crate  a  inmiory,  lieeau-.e  sometjiing  more  than  lanu'nt ; 
■  >o  full,  selt-coiiipli  ling  ,:  comprising  much  of  ail  highest 

in-oiiauce  with  its  unity,  the  poem  has  an  essential  bcgin- 
liddle,  and  end.  jVt  first,  the  hushed  voice,  the  stunned 
pin    in   *  bsv    bet,'ini lings.'    half-stifled   cries.  _  To    these 

1  a  i;ath(Ting  brooding  over  grief;  with  flutterings  to  and 
i^iiialive  scepticisms  of  loss,  hovering  tenderness  over  the 
es,— the  transport  from  a  foreign  shore  to  where, 

'  from  his  asliCK  may  lif  ni;i(lo 
The  violet  of  his  niiiivc  land.' 
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Then^  come  yearnings  toward  the  fiEtir  time»  idealised  amid  the 
irrevocable  past,  the  youthful  time  when 

*  Not  a  leaf  was  dumb. 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum, 
The  murmur  of  happy  Pan.' 

They  yield  to  deeper  moods ;  confrontings  of  the  future  ques- 
tioningSy  the  fruitless  endeavour  appointed  for  all  earnest  souls 
in  the  hour  of  deprivation,  to  realize  the  unrealizable,  to  see  as 
without  eyes,  to  know  those  things  *  we  cannot  know  *— 

•  For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see.* 

With  these,  follow  yearnings  towards  the  eternal,  chill  fears  of 
separation  even  there ;  now  a  consoling  fancy,  now  a  bright  wan- 
dering dream ;  then,  wilder,  *  bitter  notes,*  faltering  btcps,  and 
darkening   'dimmer  eyes:'  all  self-answered     Last  dawns   the 

*  firmer  mind ;'  sercner  onward-lookinizs,  beginnings  of  content ; 
with  fair  imaginings,  fresh  pictures  &om  me  past,  and  of  that 
chief  figure  its  central  spirit, — all  he  was,  and  *  all  the  glow  * 

'  To  which  his  crescent  would  have  grown.* 

More  and  more 

'  The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go  ;* 

mixed  still  with  aspirations  to  the  infinite ;  maturing  into  holier 
calm,  clearer  hearing  '  of  the  deeper  voice  across  the  storm.' 
The  song  swells  into  fuller  music,  brighter  hope,  *  a  nobler 
leave.*  The  voice  deepens  into  firmer  trust  and  truer  tones. 
The  eyes  see  clearer  now,  '  what  is,  and  no  man  understands,' 

*  the  hands '  that  *  out  of  darkness  * 

'  reach,  through  Nature,  moulding  men.* 

Love  grows  *  vaster  passion ;'  *  its  place  is  changed ' — itself  the 
same,  and  more^  though  now  '  regret  is  dead.'    The  poet  dreams 

*  a  dream  of  good,'  and  mingles  '  all  the  world  '  with  him  '  far 
off,'  but '  ever  nigh.' 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  poem ;  thus  wide,  and  deep,  and 
,  earnest.  May  we  not  well  say,  it  speaks  for  many ;  that  the 
poet  represents  them,  in  his  own  noble  manner  ?  We  give  no 
lengthened  examples.  Such  have  been  supplied  elsewhere.  A 
few  scattered  notes  alone,  of  the  poet's  melody,  wo  adopt,  to 
leaven  the  monotony  of  our  own  version. 

With  the  elegiac  and  speculative  burthen,  is  interspersed  much 
purely  poetic  beauty,  shedding  light  on  the  rest.  Familiar  inci- 
dent marks  the  progress  of  time  and  of  the  sorrow.  TTie  outward 
world  and  its  relations  to  the  pott  are  thus  represented.     Each 
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year's  renewal  of  ChriBtmas-tidc  and  its  hooeehold  rites,  darkened, 
then  deepened  by  aerious  thought,  are  commemorated ;  the  aiini- 
yersarics  of  loss,  and  of  the  dear  friend's  birth  ;  last,  the  poet's 
severance  from  his  early  homo,  from 

'  Meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 
And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead.' 

Another  golden  thread  runs  through  the  poem  ;  in  the  objec- 
tively imaginative  breaks  of  light ;  the  ideal  analogies  to  itself, 
I    the  creative  sorrow  realizes,  in  familiar  life.     These  are  exquisite 
in  feeling,  still  more  exquisitely  wrought;  of  entire  simplicity, 
eloquent  of  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  humanity. 

More  than  once,  a  penetrating  poet's  glance  is  turned  on  this 
age  itself.     A  calmly  attuned  voice  is  raised  in  testimony  to 
'  The  mighty  hopes  that  moke  ua  men:' 

aTiHCe  of  large  trust,  of  deep-seated  faith,  of  long  prophecy; 

'  singing  of  that  '  crowning  iricc,'  tlir  '  flowrr  and  friiil'  of  that, 
ill  us  the  seed.  This  lt'n<lcncy  is  one  of  Tennyson's  prominent 
characteristics. 

The  commemoration  of  a  bridal  having  intimate  connexion 
with  the  preceding  elegy,  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  volume ; 
pathetic  in  its  tenderness,  its  beauty  and  truth;  yet  serenely 
cheerful  in  its  power.  A  marriage  lay  it  is,  such  as  Tennyson 
alone  could  write.  The  real  is  steeped  in  the  ideal  of  poetry.  . 
A  noble  sincerity  of  poetic  speech,  poetry  bending  like  'the  blue 
sky'  over  all,  is  blended  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling. 
High  earnestness  is  tempered  by  the  informing  subtilty  of 
imagination, — imaginative  thouglit,  imaginative  word.  \\  litten 
not  many  years  since,  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  ciulier  time 
and  the  Tennyson  of  the  present;  partukiui,'  much  of  tlie  cliaslencd 
m^istery  of  the  volume  of  1H4:;.  Tlie  pr.lnde  to  '  In  .Memoriam,' 
dated  1849,  worthily  represents  the  Tennyson  of  this  very  time  ; 
breathing  a  manful  self-control,  a  wise  reverence,  the  spirit  of 
serene  power  ;  truly,  an  inspired 

■  Cry  above  tlic  couqucicil  years.' 

Every  jiieec  in  the  volume  possesses,  like  the  whole  poem,  a 
unity,  a  central  feeling.  Each,  while  a  part  in  a  whole,  auxiliary 
to  the  others,  has  a  sonnet-Uke  completeness.  Each  is  rounded 
oH'  into  an  indepi'iident  appi:al;  terminating  with  an  onphatic 
pan-^e,  at  once  satisfying  and  htimulativc.  Now,  it  is  a  ptimpsc 
of  incident,  now  a  perfected  Idyl ;  a  thought ;  a  subtile  sentiment ; 
alwavs,  a  true,  organic  whole.  The  pervading  feeling  i.s  palpable 
ll ] roil glin lit.  He're,  it  is  the  Viigneness  of  a  dreamv  inilueuce, 
tlnie^  tlie  e.ilin  of  a  deep-toned  landscape  ;  the  varied  burthen, 
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all  to  one  full  intent,  of  a  loving  aspiration ;  the  Christmas  bells 
amid  the  hills,  and  mist  of  night ;  the  far-reaching  suggestion  of 
infinite  mysteries ;  the  full  joys,  from  dawn  to  eve  of  a  summer's 
day ;  a  regret,  a  hope ;  the  large  bearing  of  some  idealism  ;  a 
genial  picture  of  social  delights  ;  here  April's  freshness,  autumn's 
fulness ;  there,  the  opposed  yet  kin  scenes  viewed  by  Hesper, 
the  evening,  Phosphor,  the  morning  star. 

One  of  the  many  subordinate  values  of  the  *  In  Memoriam* 
is  its  evidence  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Actual.  We  may  here 
learn, — if  we  knew  it  not  before, — how  natarc  contains  tlie 
material  of  all  most  essential,  significant  poetry.  Direct  tran- 
script of  such  is  developed  by  the  poet's  clear  sight  and  artistic 
mastery,  into  the  poetic  and  ideal.  The  feeling  of  the  poem,  the 
thought,  the  idyls,  the  passages  of  familiar  life^  all  illustrate  this. 
It  has  ever  been  Tennyson  s  characteristic.  It  is  here  mani- 
fested most  fully  and  directly  ;  a  result  of  the  subject  matter. 

Definiteness  is  with  Tennyson,  an  unfailing  and  remarkable 
part  of  his  power.  Every  image,  thought,  picture,  is  rounded 
oflf  into  the  objective.  The  most  spiritual  matters  are  brought 
J  within  view.  There  is  no  verbal  mystery,  nothing  left  to  guess, 
remote  as  are  occasional  allusions,  subtile  as  are  many  analogies. 
All  is  painted,  given  in  light — sometimes  that  of  a  wandering 
sunbeam,  sometimes  that  of  the  orange  sunset  glow.  Clear  is 
his  sight  of  that  he  paints,  clear  and  absolute  the  thought  he 
records.  Hence  is  he  enabled  to  write  it  without  foreign  admix- 
ture. As  regards  words  merely,  Tennyson  is  undeniably  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Expressers,  His  is  the  master's  facility.  His  are 
the  '  aptcst  words  to  things.*  In  expert  *  fitting '  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  his  present  practice  far  exceeds  even  his  original  gift. 
UnciTing  is  his  speech,  as  opulent.  It  is  ever  adequate  to  the 
thought.  The  balance  of  the  two  brings  about  lucidness,  un- 
exampled, in  thought  so  large,  feeling  so  deep,  poetry  so  subtile. 
It,  together  with  his  €Bsthetic  attainments,  has  secured  him  his 
vride  audience. 

By  none  of  his  calibre,  is  so  little  imperative  need  left  for 
return  to  his  pages,  after  the  first  few  readings.  Yet  has  his 
speech  two  messages :  one  for  him  who  runs,  another  for  him  who 
stays.  Some  largely  imaginative  word  thereafter  reveals  itself. 
The  deep  meanings  grow  in  fulness.  The  poetic  light  of  the 
richly  tinted  expressions  of  the  *  ocean  mirrors  rounded  large* 
the  '  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea,*  and  the  like,  is  not  to  bo 
caught  at  once.  The  full  significance  of  verses  like  the  follow- 
ing comes  with  thought : — 

*  And  all  the  phantom  nature  stands 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands  ;* 
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anil  agnin  : — 

■  There,  where  the  long  street  rours,  bath  hctti 
TUe  ttillnese  of  the  central  lea. 
Th»  hub  are  sAatioittt  and  tbey  Baw 

i'tOTdform  to/«i-m;  and  nothing  stands; 
Tbey  melt  like  mint,  tbe  solid  lands, 
Like  clouds  they  sbape  themselves  and  go.' 

A  pasHge  wherein  is  harmonized  sublimit}'  of  thought  and  of 
expression. 

For  inttanl  yividness,  ou  the  contrary,  take  a  landscape  such 
z»  thi»  : — 

'  The  last  ted  leaf  is  whirled  away  ; 
The  Toohs  are  blown  about  the  sky  ; 
The  forest  eracked,  the  waters  curled, 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea ; 

And  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree, 
TUe  sunbeam  tlrike»  along  the  tiiorltl.' 

lUke  touchea,  to  be  told  by  the  hundred,  of  direct  reality,  like 
'  The  thousand  waves  of  wheal 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange  ;' — 
■  The  wintry  wood  wbicb  gridea  and  clangs 
Itii  leuflesa  ribs  and  iion  horns  ;' — 
The  knoll*  at  dawn,  '  where  couched  at  ease 
The  while  kiliP  plimmcrod,  and  the  (re;-; 
Lnid  l/ieir  dark  rirnis  nhoiit  the  field: 

Take   this   cvcniiif^  piece,  tlie  condensed  suniiiiary  of  many  pic- 
tures : — 

'The  team  is  loosened  from  the  wain. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  tho  shore ; 
Thou  listonost  to  the  closing  door, 
And  life  IS  darkened  in  //„■  brain.' 
These  are  seen,  as  soon  as  paiiitpd  ;  and  tlicir  beauty  fades  not ; 
nor  docs  their  deJi.Rlitsomcncss  sale,     lint  the  world  of  broad 
yet  subtile  reality,  the  iniaifinalivf-  iiiiilv,  of  nature-pieees  con 
tinimus  and  sdf-coni  pic  ting,  like  that  at  p;iRe  !(S  :  the  profound 
dclic.'LCv,  and  psycholi>{,'ic  truth  ot  sentiment,  in  the  pictures  of 
imaginative  sorrow,  simply  pathetic,  and  of  refined  beauty,  at  pp. 
20  and  M ;  not  to  speak  of  the  grander  bursts  of  ihoufjht ;  are 
only  apprehended  after  bavins;  dwelt  with  us,  eberisbcd   house- 
hold companions.     Tiic  ai'rial  gi'acc  again,  of  this  picture  of  the 
bride,  can  but  grow  with  familiarity  : — 

•  On  me  she  btjiiis  licr  blissful  eyes. 

And  then  on  thee  ;  they  mccl  ihy  look 
And  brishlen.  like  l/tr  star  that  nhoak 
U,  twirl  th>-  /lalms  of  Paradlw: 


,      lUke 
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In  no  way,  is  Tennyson's  definite  power  more  shown,  than  in  his 
painting  of  indefiniteness  itself;  of  those  vague  influences  com- 
mon to  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  and  flowing  from  some 
aspects  of  external  nature.  Deep  truth  is  reached  in  the 
accurate  representation  of  these.  Vague  emotion  is  as  real  an 
entity,  as  definite.  As  actually  existent  in  the  human  mind, 
thus  does  Tennyson  suggest  it.  He  fetches  it  from  its  hidden 
home,  and  imparts  by  the  way  a  light  to  set  it  forth,  enabling  us 
to  see  it  too.  The  indefinite  he  thus  realizes ;  in  his  entire  free- 
dom from .  self-consciousness,  that  sickly  east  wind  dispersing 
such  moods  as  shadows  are  chased  over  a  corn-field. 

A  landscape  is  painted  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  human  mind — that  to  be  felt  in  and  through  it ;  its  very 
spirit.  As,  where  singing  of  summer  delights,  he  gives  this 
evanescent  reality : — 

*  O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dewT 

Witness  this  early  mom  : — 

*  Sucked  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble,  .  .  . 
And  gatliering  freshlier  overhead. 

Hocked  the  full  foliagcd  elms,  and  swung 

The  heavy  folded  rose,  and  flung 
The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said, 
"  77te  dawn,  the  dawn  ;'*  and  died  away,* 

Have  we  not  all  heard  such  ineffable  speech  ?     Again,  how  true 
a  hand  plays  here : — 

*  Yet  oft  when  sun-down  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  I  behold.* 

Mark  the  definite  mystery,  vagueness  of  influence  cmbodird, 
of  the  following ;  sorrow  it  is  speaks  : — 

*  The  stars  she  whispers,  blindly  run ; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky ; 
From  out  tcaste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun." 

So,  of  this  verse  of  the  grand  dream  at  p.  94 : — 

*  I  dreamed  there  would  be  spring  no  more. 

That  nature's  ancient  power  was  lost; 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  and  frost. 
They  chattered  trifles  at  the  door,' 

Thus  much  for  the  spiritual  part  of  Tcmiyson's  art  In  all 
pertaining  to  the  aesthetic  and  tochnic,  his  wonted  matured  per- 
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fection  ataiids  liis  great  llionghts  his  elevated  feeling  in  good 
etead ;  lending  them  wings  for  diffusion  among  all  open  to  sucli 
charms  ;  enibalming  them  for  the  ages.  As  the  Inst  result  of  his 
art,  ranks  its  freedom  ;  not  the  characteristic  of  his  earliest  poems. 
The  absence  of  all  fine-spun  or  overloaded  ornament  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  volume.  Simplicity  prevails:  an  easy  wealth.  • 
The  diction  is  direct,  self-consistent,  in  keeping  with  Nature ; 
natural  in  the  true  sense,  its  use  of  Nature's  beat ;  both  as  to 
choice  and  flow  of  words.  Inversion,  in  excess  the  crazy  crutch  ■ 
of  the  lame,  rarely  occurs.  The  system  inculcated  aoA  practised 
by  Wordsworth  is  tacitly  adhered  to,  without  being  pushed  to 
extremes.  The  order  of  prose,  when  adequately  forcible,  is  that* 
adopted.  But  a  fairer  truth,  more  subtile  reality,  are  added, 
'llial  Promethean  spirit,  who  shall  define  ? — the  touch  which 
harmonizes,  makes  all  kin  ;  the  unerring  taete  dictating  selection, 
order,  every  part ;  separating  poetry  from  prose,  imagination 
from  matter-of-fact,  the  ideal  irom  the  literal. 

The  music  of  the  verse,  deeply  attuned  and  varied,  as  Tenny- 
son's has  ever  been,  is  in  kind  distinct;  at  once  flowing  and 
eelf  completing,  passionate  and  emphatic ;  while  tender,  august, 
and  lingeringly  sweet.  The  stanza,  before  employed  by  him,  on 
a  few  minor  occasions,  is  an  uncommon  and  a  happy  one.  It  is 
especially  fitted  to  its  preaect  elegiac  purpose ;  its  oalf'detacliedi 
hnlf-conlinuons  application  ;  and  llio  efTi^clivc  mrdium  of  earnest 
thoa^'lit  .md  tciidi'r  fcfliiig.      itat  it  is  llie  use  ol'  his  v,m1o  uiark<j 


tlie  mii^iciim.     Ho  is  litt-iM 

illy  trcafui-  of"  liis  music:  biiui^s  tin- 

informiug    spirit,    the    mnsl 

eiT ;    substautiallv,    all.      A   central 

source  of  Tennyson's  musi 

c,'thc  very  ^oul  of  it,  is  his  studied 

modulation  of  vowel-sound> 

r  ahv;iys  liis  pre-eminent  attribute  : 

(.v,n  more  than  his  timi;  hi 

s   modulation  of  pauses.     The  latter 

has  an  individual  aud  peculi 

arly  cll"<'Ctivc  character  in  the  prof^enl 

pocu),  dictated  bv  tlie  slari 

za:  vi^'orous.  reliucd.  simiile.     IJut 

the    vowcl-^Diiiids,   the    r--\\\ 

.-    material    (.r   all    verbal    music,   he 

liandles  as  the  polter  does 

hisclav.     His    predomiuam  choice 

of  ll.ollo^yl]ables,  iho  most 

cliaracloristic  of  pure  Ku-li-h,  and 

his    poetic    iiihtiucts,    ciisiir 

e   hiu.    a    full  supply.      V  o^vels    can 

never   in  our  language  be 

uunu^rous  euoui.'h,as  iu  Italian,  to 

cloy  : — for  cither  excess  or 

doled  defeats  liicir  true  eiul.      IJul 

the  developed,  rich-toned,  v 

ari.d  music,  he  draws  from  their  eon- 

sumniate  adiu>tuieut,  is  a  5 

lart  of  his  art  beyond  our  scanning. 

Though  of  course   juimaril 

V  duo  to  inborn  fieling,  it  is,  doubt- 

less,  consciously  niid  arlistii 

ally  regulated  by  the  poet. 

For  the  most  part,  in  Ids 

verse,  it  is  strict  rule  and  unvaryhig 
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in  the  present  volume  i  sim 

ihulo  those  iu  liie'  IVincessV  wbieli 
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one  of  the  half-dossen  great  musicians  among  English  poets; 
on  which  discovery  they  much  hugged  themselves,  in  imagined 
superiority.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  a  musician  does  not  lose  his 
ear,  a  master  forget  his  mastery,  on  the  sudden ;  then  resume  it. 
These  licenses  are  taken  advisedly,  to  aid  a  particular  effect, 
of  vigour,  of  emotion,  or  what  not ;  or,  in  obedience  to  a  delicate 
minor  law  of  harmony,  of  course  demanding  recognition  by  the 
reader.  When  there  is  profusion  of  vowel-sounds,  one  is  some- 
times run  into  the  other.  At  page  5,  *  given  in  outline,*  the 
three  central  syllables,  rightly  thus  blend.  So,  in  the  *  cataract,' 
at  page  97.  In  *  bringest  the  sailor,'  at  page  14,  the  two  central 
syllables  are  each  half-tones ;  together  making  to  the  ear  one 
foot.  The  slightly-breathed  e  in  *  bringest '  tempers  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  consonant.  Without  it,  there  would  be  dissonance. 
*  Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe,'  at  page  116,  is, 
perhaps,  a  really  licentious  line ;  though  not  without  its  com- 
pensating effect,  evidently  felt  by  the  poet.  The  slur  demanded 
is  a  little  awkward. 

A  flaw  or  two  of  another  kind  may  be  microscopically  descried 
in  the  diction  itself.  Words,  such  as  '  communicate,'  *  capa- 
bilities,' foreign  to  Tennyson's  vocabulary,  too  conventiooal  and 
ineloquent  for  a  poet's  use,  have  here  and  there  slipped  in, 
amid  the  effort  to  represent  pure  thought.  In  other  poets,  where 
such  words  constitute  half  the  store,  we  should  not  notice  them. 
In  an  artist  like  Tennyson,  all  whose  words  ordinarily  breathe 
a  fresh,  refined  significance,  informed  with  poetic  life,  half  a 
dozen  such  in  a  volume  become  observable. 

One  merit  of  the  stanza  chosen,  is  its  aptness  for  artistic  com- 
pleteness. This,  with  perhaps  the  poet's  natural  affection  for  the 
poem,  in  its  theme ;  or  the  very  art  itself  of  the  finishing  touches, 
has  prevented  over-finish,  the  occasional  error  of  this  fastidiously 
sensitive  poet. 

It  is,  throughout,  instinct  with  the  freshness  of  first-feeling. 
The  breeze  of  early  morning  plays  about  it.  llie  spirit  of  the 
Dawn  informs  it.  The  strong  life  of  those  by-gone  hours  of 
emotion  yet  beats  here ,  in  earnest  pulsations.  B  ut,  though  an  early , 
it  is  eminently  a  perfected  utterance.  Doubtless  it  has  matured, 
under  his  hands.  Towards  the  close,  matter  and  manner  would 
indicate  some  substantive  interweavings  of  late  date ;  as  especially 
at  p.  195.  In  any  case,  the  poem,  whether  from  after  maturing, 
or  the  elevation  to  which  strong  experience  raised  the  poet  in  the 
first  instance,  well  represents  the  Tennyson  of  to-day,  as  of  yea- 
terday.  That  ex))crience  is  now  recorded ;  pa$t  in  all  senses, 
save  Its  gain.  This  is  present  in  the  poet's  own  being.  Bluch 
has  been  solved,  much  mastered ;  for  him,  as  for  us.  On  this  sure 
vantage  ground  of  serenity  and  power,  he  stands  ;  free  for  yet 
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nobler  enterprise.  In  its  combination  of  claims,  its  personal  im- 
port, its  thoughtful  burtltea,  its  iirt ;  the  '  In  Memoiiam'  lunks 
snprpme  in  interest  among  his  works.  It  oociipies  a  place  pecu> 
liftrly  its  o\va,  ia  its  poetic  and  its  interpretativo  value.  It  is  a 
central  membt^r,  the  key-stone  of  the  rest.  By  its  light  we  may 
read  then),imd  the  poet  too.  Personally  and  poetically,  it  re- 
preeents  that  period,  previously  a  blank  to  us  in  his  life. 


A«T.  \X..~iPm,d*rinyi  in  some  of  the  Wetlern  Republics  of  America. 
imth  Rtmarkt  upon  tin  Cutting  of  the  Great  Ship  Canal  through 
Central  America.  By  George  Byara,  late  of  43rd  Light  Infantry. 
]2mo.  Pp.  264.    London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

Wk  have  not  seen  Mr.  Byam's  formor  ■volume,  but  from  the 
reports  which  have  reached  us  we  conclude  that  it  must  consti- 
tute a  good  introduction  to  the  one  now  before  us.  Looking  back 
kom  the  present  to  the  past, — from  the  volume  on  our  table  to 
its  predecessor  of  last  year,  we  infer  that  many  will  be  pleased 
to  renew  their  ;icf)uain!nncL'  willi  a  lipht-hearled.  iLitclli^'iiit. 
and,  on  the  whole,  hound-mioded  ELij,dii.li  traveller,  who  went 
over  ground  not  frequently  vi>iled,  and  is  uvideutty  more  con- 
cerned to  note  with  accunicv  tlian  to  write  finely.  I'roni  some 
of  Mr.  Byam's  opinious,  as  "in  tiic  cit-o  of  t!ic  Navit;ation  Laws, 
we  dissent.  Occasionally  lie  yoes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  ut  'a 
certain  class  of  philantluopi.sts,'  and  now  and  then — lhoii;ih 
very  rarely   we  confess — he  viohitea  ^guod  la^tc  in  the  ridicule 
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ness  in  the  information  communicated ,  which,  in  these  days  of 
dilettaiite  authorship,  is  specially  refreshing.  The  volume  is 
mainly  devoted  to  Chili  and  Peru,  principally  the  former,  and 
treats  of  the  character,  occupations,  social  habits,  mining  opera- 
tions, natural  history,  and  political  institutes  of  these  republics. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  system  or  philosophy.  The  author  is 
content  to  give  us  facts,  and  wisely  leaves  to  others  the  work  of 
classification  and  inference.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
people  treated  of,  are  a  totally  different  race  from  that  with 
which  Pizarro  and  Cortes  met.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
offspring  of  Spaniards  modified  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
their  American  residence.  The  Indian  tribes  which  first  viewed 
with  wonder,  and  then  regarded  with  abhorrence,  the  chivalrous 
but  blood-thirsty  soldiers  of  Spain,  have  passed  away  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  The  soil  they  once  proudly  trod  now 
contains  their  remains,  and  the  record  of  their  sufferings  is  a 
lasting  witness  against  the  people  by  whom  their  confidence  was 
betrayed.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  present  degradation  of 
Spain,  without  having  its  American  atrocities  recalled  to  the 
mind.     Verily  there  *  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.' 

There  is  no  continental  empire  whose  boundaries  are  more 
clearly  marked  than  Chili,  and  its  climate  and  temperature  arc 
marvellously  diversified.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  about 
1 ,000  miles,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate  is  experienced 
in  travelling  from  west  to  east.  *  In  the  latter  case/  says  Mr. 
Byam,  *  sometimes  one  day's  journey  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
experience  a  transit  from  burning  hot  plains  to  most  intense  cold 
and  never-melting  snows.  The  change  is  sudden ;  and  though 
I  have  often  heard  a  parched-up  traveller  on  the  plains  express 
a  wish  to  take  a  good  roll  in  the  snow  above  him,  yet,  when  he 
had  arrived  there,  I  never  knew  one  that  did  not  express  a 
strong  desire  to  be  back  again  and  get  unfrozen.^  The  popula- 
tion of  Chili  is  stated  to  be  about  2,000,000,  thinly  scattered  over 
a  vast  extent  of  territory.  The  government  is  nominally  repub- 
lican, but  really  an  oligarchy  in  a  few  hands,  and  invested 
with  much  feudal  power.  The  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
landlords,  constitute  in  fact  the  ruling  power,  and  are  as  really 
the  own(  rs  of  the  peasantry  as  the  feudal  lord  was  of  the  Si»rf. 
*  Cities  and  towns,'  says  our  author,  *  may  be  free  from  this  in- 
fluence, but  in  large  estates  it  is  real  feudalism.'  The  mode 
adopted  varies  from  that  formerly  prevalent  in  Europe,  but  the 
end  attained  is  substantially  the  same.  The  following  brief 
extract  will  explain  the  process  to  our  rcjiders  : — 

*  Every  landlord  keeps,  at  his  **  hacienila,"  a  shop  in  which  is  sold 
every  article  that  can  |)UbMibly  he  wanted  by  any  /V<im.  Churqur  (or 
hunjj:  heet ),  candles,  grease,  jackets,  trowscrs.  |wuchc&,  boou,  bhocs. 
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linen,  calico,  buttons,  threads,  needles,  togellicr  with  saddles,  pillions, 
nudiulcrus,  bita,  bridles,  and  enormous  spurs  are  there  exhibited ;  and, 
lit  the  Mime  time,  temptations  in  the  shape  of  muslins,  gauso,  French 
imttatioQ  ear-rings  and  neckkccs,  and  all  those  "  objcis  de  luxe  "  that 
ni«y  prove  attractive  to  the  fairer  (only  by  comparison)  sea. 

'  The  tirKt  object  of  a  Chilian  guBsso  is  to  haye  a  handsome  saddle 
and  good  skins,  or  pillions,  over  his  (generally  speaking)  good  horse, 
with  an  ornamental  head-piece  and  large  spura — silver,  if  possible. 
He  goes  to  the  aboTC -mentioned  shop,  and  easily  gets  credit  for  the 
whole  turn  out ;  and  he  immediately  becomes  a  bondnman :  he  can  never 
pay  his  debt,  or,  if  he  pay  that  one.  be  still  remains  in  debt  for  somc- 
thiug  else — even  necessary  articles,  that  can  only  he  bought  at  that 
shop  and  nowhere  else.  He  at  last  arrives  at  that  point  of  debt  when 
he  is  as  much  bound  to  the  soil,  as  if  he  lived  in  England  in  the  time 
of  our  first  Norman  kings.  It  is  no  use  flying  and  seeking  another 
home  and  another  patron  ;  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  caught ;  sent  back 
severely  punished,  and  the  expenses  of  his  capture  added  to  the  original 
debt.  He  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  bound  to  the  ami; — should 
the  estate  devolve  to  heirs,  the  debt  passes  with  it.  Should  the 
hacienda  be  sold  (even  to  a  stranger),  the  debt  may  be  sold  with  it.  and 
the  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  respectable  kind  of  serf.  Now  out  of 
about  one  thousand  men  ready  to  attend  my  friend's  bidding,  there 
were  scarcely  a  dozen  out  of  debt ;  in  fact,  i/tei/  had  sold  iJiemiehes.' — 
Pp.  10.  1 1. 

An  intereeting  account  is  giTcn  of  the  Chilian  mhiers,  whose 

imrtiljcr.-.  urc  foriM-Urable  iiiuTtlirlr  ^Ircn.L'lh  ji roil i^' ions.  '  As  n 
race  of"  miri  (iikysic^dlv  spunkiiii;),  tlic  north  ol'  Chili  minci's  arc 
fine  :  thc-y  arc  vt^ry  s'elLlcim  alovt-  llio  iiiiilillc  liiiylit,  but  ol' 
immense  power  and  mrfngth.  Tliis  gn.-at  iluvclopmunt  of  muscle 
docs  not  |)rocc(d  from  thu  brrcd,  ntarlv  ;!s  niucli  as  it  docs  IVom 
the  .^cvtre  training  tlicy  unikiL;o  f.oiu"  llieir  v»iuh,  wliidi  liaiil 
training  brings  on  olil  aL,'o  ratii<i-  pieiiiiiliirciy.  In  foiiii  anil 
Icatiirc  tlievare  not  to  in^'compund  wIili  tin-  Aii'.;Io-S;l\oii  race; 
hut  ill  \hL-  pmili^r  wav  in  ^vl,ic■h  llicv  luvc  u>  .  nitI  tl,rlr  Mr,  n-lli 
it  would  U-  dilllcultanvulirrc  to  uuVt  lli.  h  m.ilcli.'  Mrciiunl 
■■>ilvc- vvitii  this  hiid'aliu-.io 
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marvellous,  and  greatly  surpasses  the  power  of  an  English  steed. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  We  begin  to  work  our  horses 
before  their  constitution  is  thoroughly  set,  whereas  in  Chili,  the 
horse  usually  passes  his  first  four  years  on  the  mountains,  and 
scarcely  ever  docs  any  hard  work  until  six  years  old. 

*  Mares  are  never  ridden  in  Chili ;  but  roaming  about  half- wild 
impart  to  their  foals  their  own  hardy  constitution.  Thus  the  horse  has 
acquired  his  full  growth  and  strength  before  he  is  called  upon  for  great 
exertion,  and  when  he  is,  his  good  health  and  constitution  both  enable 
him  to  perform  it,  and  after  a  long  day's  journey  to  defy  the  bitter 
blasts  from  the  snowy  Andes.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  is 
considered  almost  a  colt.  I  have  often  asked  a  man  the  age  of  his 
horse,  and  have  been  told,  *  Oh,  quite  young ;  he  is  only  twelve 
years  old.* — P.  67. 

The  horse  is  in  fact  admirably  suited  to  the  country  and  to  the 
purposes  for  which  he  is  wanted.  *  TTie  Chilian  does  not  want 
a  cart-horse,  nor  a  race-horse :  he  wants  a  serviceable,  useful 
nag ;  fast  enough  to  overtake  cattle  or  horses,  strong  enough  to 
pull  a  bull  down  in  his  career,  and  of  a  constitution  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  change  from  a  burning  hot  day  to  a  cold 
night  in  the  open  air, — and  the  Chilian  has  just  got  what  A# 
wajits.^ 

The  proprietors  of  Chili  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  which 
roam  at  large  on  the  moimtains,  and  are  only  annually  subjected 
to  inspection.  This  takes  place  generally  in  September,  is  de- 
signated a  *  rodeo,'  and  is  a  time  of  great  and  universal  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  Byam  was  present  at  many  of  these  *  rodeos,*  and  our 
readers  will  be  gratified  at  his  account  of  one  of  them. 

*  A  party  of  about  sixteen  arrived  at  the  hacienda  the  previous  after- 
noon, each  well  provided  with  lassos,  &c.  As  my  horses  were  all  shod, 
my  host  promised  to  provide  me  with  unshod  horses  the  next  day ;  for 
a  shod  horse  has  no  chance  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and 
horses  kept  for  the  hills  have  hoofs  as  hard  as  ebony  or  iron- wood.  We 
dined  about  five  o'clock,  and  a  merry  dinner  it  was ;  but,  beforehand, 
most  of  the  tenants  were  mustered  on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  lived  too  far  off,  and  who  had  previously  received  their 
orders.  Thoy  then  divided  into  many  separate  parties,  and  rode  off  to 
the  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  nearly  surrounded  us.  At 
about  eleven  o*clock  at  night  we  all  went  out  to  the  Iront  of  the  house 
to  see  if  the  parties  had  arrived  at  their  different  posts,  and  on  most  of 
the  mountain-tops  we  saw  fires  blazing  as  signals  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  positions,  and  also  naturally  to  keep  themselves  warm.  We 
then  turned  in,  and  turned  out  early  the  next  morning  to  secure  our 
horses  for  the  day.  We  were  told,  however,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for 
the  duty  of  the  tenants  and  peons  hefore  daybreak  was  to  thoroughly 
hunt  and  scour  nil  the  sides  and  gullrvw  of  the  mountains  most  remote 
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from  tlio  [ilainB  lo  which  the  cattle  were  to  be  driven,  and  so  wc  had 
pteDty  of  lime  for  a  hearty  early  breakfast. 

>  A  little  oftef  iianrise.  looking  through  my  fimall  telescope,  1  could 
see  the  various  tops  of  the  mountains  swarming  with  cattle  being 
driven  slowly  down  towards  the  plains  below,  and  our  whole  party 
then  mounted  and  proceeded  to  the  large  cattle  corral,  erected  in 
a  ^etj  wild  spot,  ubout  five  miles  from  the  house.  We  went  rather 
fast,  and  found  a. '  ramada,'  or  hut,  composed  of  green  branches  with 
thft  leaves  on,  built  for  us  to  live  and  sleep  in  for  a  day  or  two.  Our 
hoBt  said  that  he  could  not  have  a  regular  house  or  cottage  built  there, 
on  account  of  the  "  benchucas,"  or  large  filthy  flying  bugs  that  infest 
all  thatched  houses  in  that  country  ;   but  that  he  had  a  fresh  ramada 

built  CTcty  year,  and  very  pleasant  it  was We  were  called  to 

oar  saddles  by  the  news  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  herds  was 
debouching  on  to  the  plains,  and  we  went  to  help  the  herdsmen  and 
peons  in  their  rather  arduous  task  of  taking  about  five  thousand  half 
wild  cattle  over  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  broken  plain.  The  gentle. 
men  hfrt  are  of  the  greatest  use,  though  they  would  not  be  of  much 
service  in  the  slow  work  of  driving  the  cattle  down  to  the  plains.  The 
peons'  horses  are  generally  rather  tired  with  their  mountain  work 
before  they  get  down,  and  the  gentlemen  help  them  on  fresh  horses, 
by  keeping  the  wilder  animals  in  order.  When  one  bull  dashes  out, 
two  of  the  gentlemen  arc  after  him,  and  not  only  lasso  him,  but,  unless 
he  IB  a  Ycrf  handsome  animal,  tame  him  for  life,  and  drive  him  into 
the  herd  When  four  or  fire  bulls  rush  away  at  once,  the  peons  have 
eioAffh  to  do  to  prevent  the  remainder  followmg  them  and  the  gentle 
men  huiiliii.?  in  |  J(ri  do  o:  od  •■ 

ihLsc  sortol  chase=  iirner 
much  dinger  there  is  j  i-.!  em 
ottcn  known  severe  .iccidtnt'. 

l«o  or  tliree  «teid)  joko  of  oxen  arc  geneiallj  sent  to  hcid  tlic 
herd  with  Ifiiig  wooden  joki.i  on  tlicir  necks  flu,}  msucr  two  pur 
poses  for  tliLj  lead  the  wui  lud  pct!<uadc  the  herd  to  foUon  them 
and  aNo  uhcn  an)  ^niniil  l^  \cr)  mcious  he  ta  hssoed  and  his  horn'^ 
made  fiist  to  the  toke  bct»e(.n  the  tuo  tame  o\<.n  wlio  aoon  bring  his 
spirit  down  ind  m  ikc  him  „o  quicllj  dr  ng  Al-o  if  i  runin  i)  bull 
i\  pirt  culjrh  ohstrcporouv  when  he  is  ihroun  one  ol  Ins  liind  kgs  la 
mide  fast  to  his  horns  and  he  is  lift  on  the  ground  untd  i  \okL  of 
oicn  cin  be  -.pired  to  go  and  fetch  hint 

\fter  min\  courses  in  pursuit  of  tlic  wddor  cattle  the  herd  at 
length  arrnts  at  the  corrd  the  time  ones  go  in  tir-1,  the  horsemen 
f<trm  a  double  line  "knd  at  last  the}  are  all  s^lc  tn  the  interior  — 
[>p  70— 7 1 

lli(  pinm  liaii,  ind  two  spocus  of  loxcs,  ire  tlic  onlv  qii  i<l- 
tiiprds  wliicli  tlic  (  lull  111  hiisbuKlnnn  Ins  t<i  II  ii  iiul  th(  toiiiKi 
't  ttiLsi  docs  not  \Lnluit  t<i  ittick  lull  Tiowncittlc  oi  hniscs 
\\  licndi-co\(Kii  in  tin  iKi<;libourliuod  ol  ni)\  li  id,  the  result nts 
iiirn  out  in  [jiii-iiit,  nid  the  uiiwilttmi  intuidn  is  tuil  olten 
liitiitistc  enoiisli  to    iscapi        1  ikin      iitii^c    in  sonii    irei    oi 
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thicket,  the  fatal  lasso  commonly  seals  his  fate.  ^  Ah !  we  have 
him  now ;  he  cannot  escape,  if  he  had  all  the  lions  in  Chili  to 
help  him  ;'  said  the  leader  of  the  hunt  on  one  of  these  occasions 
when  Mr.  Byam  was  present,  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was 
right.  *  During  the  chase,  dl  the  lassos  had  been  got  ready  for 
throwing,  and  the  major-domo  himself  galloped  past  the  tree,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  branch  on  which  the  puma  was 
lying,  and  cast  the  lasso  just  round  his  neck.  Spurring  his 
horse,  the  lasso  soon  became  taut,  and  pulled  the  lion  down  to 
the  ground  with  tremendous  violence,  dragging  him  along  half 
stunned,  at  the  height  of  a  horse's  gallop.  The  other  horsemen 
were  close  behind,  and  one  of  them  lassoed  him  again  round  the 
neck,  when  both  horses  were  pulled  up,  and,  keeping  a  tight 
strain  on  both  lassos,  the  small  remains  of  life  were  soon  choked 
out  of  the  beast' 

Interesting  notices  are  given  of  the  condor  and  the  ostrich. 
One  specimen  of  the  former  which  our  author  shot  measured 
fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Their  voracity  is  great, 
and  their  habits  are  those  of  the  vulture  tribe.  Mr.  Byam  is  an 
advocate  of  the  vision,  rather  than  the  scent,  of  the  vulture 
being  concerned  in  the  detection  of  its  prey,  and  his  extensive 
observation  entitles  his  opinion  to  considerable  weight. 

'  From  all  I  have  observed/  he  says,  *  I  think  the  condors,  when 
watching  for  food,  soar  higher  than  the  eagle ;  and  I  know  that 
whenever  one  vulture  is  seen  to  fly  straight^  any  person  watching  will 
see  many  other  condors  following  the  one  who  is  evidently  bound  for 
some  dead  animal.  The  eagle  does  not  do  this,  unless  now  and  then 
the  sea-  eagles  descry  something  very  good,  as  waifs  and  strays  on  the 
coast. 

*  Just  as  a  bee  laden  with  honey  flies  straight  to  the  hive,  so  does 
the  condor,  or  any  vulture,  fly  straight  to  the  feast  he  has  espied,  and 
never  otherwise — for,  even  when  returning  home  at  night-fall,  he  flies 
in  large  circles. 

*  When  any  condor  flies  straight^  others  soaring  in  the  clouds  imme- 
diately follow,  as  they  know  that  the  leader  has  viewed  some  poor 
horse,  cow,  or  other  animal,  dying  on  the  ground,  or  else  bogged  in 
some  **  pantana  *'  or  marsh ;  when  they  fall  upon  the  animal,  and  very 
soon  literally  pull  him  to  pieces.  I  have  never  seen  an  eagle  mixed 
with  them.  The  condor  is  many  times  more  powerful  than  any  eagle, 
and  drives  away  the  largest  dogs  that  may  oc  engaged  on  a  carcase 
with  the  greatest  ease.  These  birds,  it  is  well  known,  watch  dogs  or 
beasts  of  prey,  who  may  have  discovered  a  carcase,  and  they  then  wing 
their  way  towards  them,  and  soon  discover  where  it  is  lying.* — Pp. 
104,  105. 

The  following  extract  corrects  a  popular  opinion  respecting 
the  ostrich,  and  furnishes,  certainly,  a  more  rational  account  of 
llie  facts  of  the  ciise  than  the  opinion  commonly  hild.      We  are 
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not  Borvy  to  have  this  inhabitant  of  the  desert  vindicated  from 
the  charge  which  has  so  Beriously  damaged  its  reputation 
antonget  all  lovera  of  the  domestic  virtues  : — 

'  Everybody  has  read  of  the  ostrich  kying  her  eggs  on  the  desert, 
and  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  aun.  It  is  very 
true  that  a  single  ostrich's  egg  is  often  found  on  a  barren  spot,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  ostrich  had  left  the  egg  to  take  care  of 
iteelf.  There  is  notliing  more  unjust  toward  the  female  ostrich  than  to 
accuse  her  of  abandoning  her  eggs — the  truth  is,  that  she  is  a  careful 
and  provident  mother,  which  1  am  going  to  prove. 

'  The  traveller  who  has  seen  un  egg  of  the  ostrich  in  the  desert, 
naturally  says  it  is  left  to  Providence  ;  but,  if  he  had  reflected  a  little, 
he  would  have  felt  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  bird 
brcakicg  ihe  shell  to  provide  for  itself.  He  would  have  searched 
further,  and  he  would  have  found,  what  any  man  can  do  who  chooses 
to  look  carefully  right  and  left,  instead  of  right  o-head. 

*  The  story  of  the  ostrich's  nest  is  curious,  and,  although  unconnected 
with  Chili,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers. 

*  The  ostrich  makes  a  large  ne»t  on  the  ground,  and,  by  drawing 
down  the  grass  gradually,  makes  it  imperceptible  a  short  distance  otf. 
She  lays  three  or  four  eggs  ;  but  one  of  them  she  carries  out  a  good 
way  from  the  nest  and  leaves  it  by  itself.  Now,  it  is  that  solitary 
abandoned  egg,  often  found,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the 
oatrich  abandoning  her  eggs  to  providence.  The  truth  is,  that  ebe  aha 
apaa  her  egga  all  night,  and  tbe  male  t»rd  does  the  same  a  great  part 
of  Ihe  [Iny  :  ;.n,l  (!,e  (juoslion  !s,  vvli.-.t  is  (he  use  of  the  c-i:  ?i>  .sc  prim  led 
from  the  rest?  The  ii.^e  of  lh;it  fg^  is  a  bLiuitiful  inst:mco  of  a  bird's 
fore.sijiht.  A  few  days  before  the  yiiun^'  ones  are  hatchuil,  t)ie  ostrich 
goes  and  splits  the  cast-out  egg  ;  t)ie  blue-bottle  fly  immodialcly  blou-.i 
it,  and,  by  the  time  the  young  ostriches  break  their  i-hcll  it  is  full  of 
maggots  ;  and,  on  tlio  birlh  of  the  bird:J,  the  mother  leads  them  to  the 
egg  for  their  hrst  rejiast. 

■Every  one,  on  retkrlion.  must  feel  that  a  new-born  o<=trich  could 
not  be  inilc|>endciit — 
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a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  latter  from  the  mother  of  his 
intended  bride,  requesting  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  forwarded, 
for  articles  she  had  bought  for  her  daughter.  Even  the  most 
scheming  and  mercenary  of  our  mammas  would  recoil  from  so 
barefaced  a  request,  while  our  young  ladies  would  indignantly 
decline  to  be  thus  decked  out  before  marriage  at  the  cost  of 
their  future  husband.  The  laws  of  dowry  and  succession  are  as 
contrary  to  our  notions  as  this  practice,  and  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following, — it  being  premised  that,  on  a 
marriage  taking  place,  each  of  the  parties  has  to  declare  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  fortune  : — 

*  Tlie  two  sums  arc  united,  and  whatever  increase  arises  in  their  joint 
fortune  (but  not  by  inheritance)  belongs  in  equal  parts  to  each.  So 
that  if  both  husband  and  wife  brought  equal  sums,  say  30,000  dollars 
each,  and  the  united  60,000  dollars  were  increased  by  tnde,  speculation, 
or  by  parsimony  to  100,000  ;  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  50,000 
dollars  would  go  immediately  to  the  children  of  the  defunct,  or  to  the 
heirs ;  the  said  defunct  being  only  able  to  bequeath  two-fifths  of  what- 
ever property  she  or  he  may  die  possessed  of :  the  said  property  to  be 
paid  down,  without  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  survivor.  .  .  . 

*■  A  man  and  wife  living  together  may  speculate  upon  joint  account, 
and  although  the  law  enjoins  that  all  gains  shall  belong  to  boiMy  in 
equal  parts,  yet  in  case  of  failure,  or  bankruptcy,  the  creditor  cannot 
touch  the  wife*s  share,  and  can  only  seize  on  the  husband's  property. 
Suppose  that,  on  marriage,  the  united  property  amounted  to  100,000 
dollars,  the  husband  may  trade  and  speculate  with  the  whole  sum, 
and,  if  he  has  luck,  may  perhaps  double  the  amount ;  in  which  case 
the  wife  would  be  entitled  to  half,  or  100,000,  for  her  own  share  ;  but 
suppose  the  picture  reversed,  and  debts  amount  to  100,000  dollars,  the 
creditors  in  that  case  can  only  touch  the  60,000  of  his  own,  and  his 
wife's  must  be  paid  Jirat ;  so  that  any  dishonest  speculator  may,  as  is 
said,  '  play  upon  velvet,'  for  he  can  always  retire,  and  fall  back  on  his 
wife's  resources. 

*•  To  an  honest  man,  who  confines  his  speculations  and  his  liabilities 
to  his  own  share  of  the  joint  income,  this  law  may  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  no  doubt  is  so,  since  it  saves  many  a]  poor  woman  and  family 
from  total  ruin  and  misery ;  although  it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  throws 
out  a  great  and  certain  temptation  to  any  man  who  has  a  quiet  laxity 
of  conscience  to  say  to  himself,  ^'  Why  should  I  not  make  use  of  aU 
this  money  ?  I  can,  perhaps,  make  a  large  fortune ;  but,  in  case  of  the 
very  worst,  I  cannot  be  ruined—-!  shall  always  have  enough  to  live  on 
with  comfort.'* 

*  In  the  law  of  succession  to  property,  let  us  suppose  that  the  testator 
has  several  children.  Ho  or  she  has  the  power  to  leave  two-fifths  of 
the  property  to  the  favourite ;  the  other  three-fifths  being  divided 
equally  among  the  remainder.  No  legitimate  child  can  be  disinherited, 
except  in  two  cases  (as  a  lawyer  informed  me) :  the  first  one  is,  the 
case  of  a  son  or  daughter  being  condemned  by  a  court  of  law  to  any 
punishment  called  infamous ;    the  second  is  that  of  a  grown-up  htm 
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Striking  a  parent ;  but  no  other  conduct  can  emponer  a  patent  to  dis- 
inherit a  eluld.'— Pp.  119—121. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  we 
select  from  the  notices  furuisbed  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator, 
whose  acquaintance  our  author  frequently  made.  The  reader 
will  not  tail  lo  note  the  sagacity  evinced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  following  extract.  Until  the  exorcises  of  intellect  in  the 
brate  creation  are  inoro  profoundly  studied,  we  shall  fail  to 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  mind.  AVe  draw  a  hasty  and 
indiscriminating  Ime  between  instinct  and  reason — assigning  the 
former  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the  latter  to  man.  Yet  it  is 
obvicine  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  lower  animals  involve  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  cannot  possibly  be  understood  without  it. 
To  remember,  to  combine,  to  apprehend  a  danger,  and  to  devise 
means  for  its  avoidance,  are  certainly  amongst  the  attributes  of 
iutelleot;  and  these  are  clearly  visible  in  what  our  author  here 
deacribes.     Speaking  of  the  river  Guayaquil,  he  says, 

■  The  horses  and  cattle  who  feed  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  have  s 
perfect  dread  of  i^oing  to  drink,  and  an  Indian  told  me  it  was  carious  to 
see  them  all  go  together  to  drink,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  aftcmoon. 
I  pulled  u^  ia  the  chip's  little  "  dingey,"  to  aa.  island  where  a  great> 
many  e»ttls  wen  feeding,  and  I  saw  the  same  thing  that  die  Ii^Bfi' 
had  described.  The  cattle  and  horaos  were  nil  collected  together  close  to 
the  water's  ed^e,  and  hcgiin  to  make  a  great  noise  ;  the  horses  ncijjhing, 
and  the  horned  cattle  lowing.  The  part  of  tlic  river  close  to  the  cattle 
was  soon  crowded  with  alliKittors,  lying  close  in  shore,  wilh  only  the 
tips  of  iheir  nose,"!  out  of  tlie  water.  The  horses  and  cattle  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  that  if  all  the  alligators  were  close  to  them,  there 
would  be  none  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  for  they  ail  at  once  separated, 
took  a  gallop  off  to  some  little  distance,  and  swallowed  a  hasty  drink. 
■\Vhen  an  alligator  is  awaiting  in  deep  water  for  cattle  coming  to  drink, 
he  always  lies  close  to  the  bcacli.  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of  his  nose 
above  water.  \\'hen  the  horse  or  cow  sloops  down  to  drink,  he  seizes 
him  by  the  nose,  and  pulls  him  down,  making  use  of  the  tremendous 
tail  for  stunning  the  animal. 

'  1  never  read  any  remark  in  nntaral  history  about  the  use  the  alli- 
gator makes  of  hii*  tail;  but  1  a<>^ure  the  reader,  who  may  he  fond  of 
that  science,  that  I  am  correct,  having  seen  it  myself— throe  times. 
When  the  animal  that  an  alligator  seizes  is  stunned,  he  is  dragged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  and  drowned.  The  teeth  of  an  alhRator  could 
not  ii'ie  iiff  a  child's  linj-er,  hut  could  tear  large  strips  of  flesh  from  a 
bull.  1  watched  an  alligator  at  work  one  day,  on  the  hank  of  a  river 
in  Central  America  ;  and,  although  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  animal's 
habits,  was  surprised  at  the  way  he  was  devouring  a  large  calf,  that 
had  been  drowned  by  a  Hood,  i  saw  him  tear  large  strips  of  flesh  that 
must  have  weighed  seven  or  eight  pounds  each,  with  his  claws  and 
teeth,  and  then  bolt  liie  morsel,  withoiil  much  cliewing. 
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'I  have  watched  the  habits  of  the  alligator  for  a  long  time,  and 
believe  that  any  man  with  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  with  a  good 
hunting-sword,  without  fire-arms,  is  a  match  for  the  beast. 

*  Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  impenetrability  of 
the  alligators  armour,  and  also  about  the  crocodile's.  Now,  never 
having  fired  at  a  crocodile,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion ;  but,  having  sent 
some  hundred  balls  into  alligators,  I  can  fairly  judge  of  their  defences, 
and  I  must  say  that  those  defences  are  not  so  impenetrable  as  some 
very  late  authors  have  described.  No  doubt,  if  a  ball  is  fired  at  a  large 
alligator,  and  hits  him  on  the  back,  but  in  a  very  slanting  direction, 
the  said  ball  would  glance  off,  without  doing  the  animal  the  slightest 
injury.  Yet,  still,  I  am  certain  that  an  iron  cast  ball  fired  out  of  a  full- 
charged  musket,  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  hitting  a  large 
alligator  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  which  is  the 
strongest  part,  would  not  only  penetrate  the  armour  of  his  back,  but 
go  out  at  the  belly.  A  leaden  ball  would  flatten  if  fired  at  the  back, 
but  that  is  not  the  place  to  fire  at  an  alligator.  If  a  rifle  ball  (which 
must  be  of  lead,  on  account  of  the  rifle  grooves)  is  well  aimed,  it  pene- 
trates quite  easily. 

*  It  is  not  a  certainty  to  hit  an  alligator  in  the  eye  (when  moving) 
with  a  single  ball,  at  only  thirty  yards  ;  but  if  a  man  cannot  hit  him  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  a  much  greater  distance,  he  had  better 
abandon  his  rifle  and  take  to  other  shooting,  with  a  smooth  bore  and 
small  shot. 

*  The  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck  is  the  best  place  to  be  aimed 
at — rather  under  the  centre  of  the  neck,  as  the  scales  get  smaller  and 
thinner  as  they  approach  the  throat,  and  yield  to  a  stout  thrust  from 
spear  or  sword.  A  great  quantity  of  blood  issues  from  any  wound  on 
that  spot,  and  soon  destroys  the  beast.  I  remember  once  shooting  an 
alligator  on  the  north  uninhabited  coast  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  saw  him  watching  a  small  herd  of  deer  that 
were  feeding  about  two  hundred  yards  off.  Two  or  three  times  he 
crept  up  the  bank,  and  went  twenty  or  thirty  yards  towards  them,  but 
as  often  did  he  return,  plunge  his  body  in  the  lake,  and,  resting  his 
head  on  the  low  bank,  remain  gazing  on  the  deer.  I  was  in  a  canoe 
about  forty  yards  off,  but  perfectly  hidden,  and  I  was  doubtful  whether 
to  fire  at  the  deer  or  the  alligator. 

*  Two  hundred  yards  is  too  much  for  the  best  Purdcy  rifle  for  a  ctr- 
tainty^  and  so  the  muzzle  was  turned  on  to  the  alligator's  neck,  and  the 
ball  hit  him  just  in  the  proper  place.  After  a  struggle  he  was  quite 
dead,  and  on  my  going  up  to  him  I  found  that  the  ball  had  gone  oat  on 
the  other  side,  and  yet  the  beast  was  of  a  tremendous  size.* — Pp. 
212—215. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of 
our  readers  as  desire  further  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Byam  to 
his  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  and  withal 
instructive,  that  has  for  some  time  come  under  our  notice. 


Art.  X.—).  Public  Orrifnil  S/ulu/es   0/  thr  Ttr„lm,  13   laui  14    rid. 
2.  BainariVt  Partiumt^tlary  Dobali-,  18^0. 

The  House  of  Commons  once  on  a  time,  a*  Lord  Bncon  relates, 
having  sat  a  long  time  and  done  in  effect  nothing,  Mr.  Fopliani, 
the  Speaker,  meeting  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  asked  what  had 
passed  in  the  lower  House?  To  the  royiil  question,  Mr. 
Speaker  scntentiously  replied — '  If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven 
weeks !'  Our  auguet  parliament  hatli  enlarged  the  rule ;  for 
thongh  the  bulky  tomes  which  stand  for  our  text  forbid  a  literal 
construction  of  the  moral,  we  cannot  see  that  in  respect  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  the  thirteenth  of  Victoria  is  much  in  advance  of 
any  year  of  good  queen  Bess.  In  naming  the  first  characteristic 
of  the  legislative  year  lately  departed,  albeit  the  latest  addition 
to  the  statute  book  is  of  that  bulk  which  fable  ascribes  to  civic 
dignity,  and  senatorial  eloquence  may  be  measured  by  the  mile, 
this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  delegated  wisdom 
presently  disporting  itself  on  the  Caledonian  bills — it  sat  in 
St.  Stephen's  for  five  and  twenty  weeks.  But  in  the  comparison, 
I«t  OB  be  jast  to  our  stout  old  ancestors.  If  they  quailed  at 
times  under  the  fierv  temper  of  the  virago  queen,  they  never 
f^.ilcd  to  n^^cvt  fhf  ri^lit-.  ol"  rlu;  coinmiiiinltv  .i-,uii^t  llio  arl.itary 
fncroiiduii.'rits  oi'diL-i-oynl  ]>iiTog;itivu.  Oaii"  u^  mucli  \,v  -i^aid 
for  the  enliijlitcncd  legislators  of  this  century  '.  If  we  have  no 
iron-willed  Tudor  to  overawe  and  tletcr  timid  knijjhls  and  bash- 
ful buri;css('s,  from  spendintj  too  much  time  in  loii<;  speeches 
and  in  devising  new  laws  and  r-t:ituti>s  to  the  nrglcct  of  th<;  sup- 
plies, it  mii-t  novcrtheirss  be  confei>sed  that  tlie  people  have 
trained  lilth'  hv  the  constitulional  changes  wliich  have  come  over 
or  affected  (luir  law-ivcrs  and  rulirs.  y^'i-  have  exchanged 
lliL'  arbitrary  c  ncroaciimrnts  of  a  siiv(rfi<fn  fur  the  lawk'ss  tyranny 
of  ^ix  hundred  and  fifty-six  irri«pi>nsiljU'  cnitdict  dcnli-rs. 

No  thoughtful  person  wlio  di.-vntcs  attention  to  the  history 
and  character  ofKn-li^li  l,-gi>]ati..ii  during  the  hirt  fvw  years— 
not  the  h,i-tv  gnvsijiin;;  regard  of  iii;wspiiper  perusiil,  hut  by 
calm  eritical'rJadm-  in  the  statute  l)..nks,  can  fail  to  be  pain- 
fully convinced  of  the  fact,  lliat  our  law-making  is  year  by  year 
growing  worse — more  unprincipled  in  substance  —  cruder  in 
form.  It  is  losing  all  character  of  science  and  art — for  science 
and  art  imply  a  knowledge  of  first  principles  ;  the  master  science 
wliich  it  should  lie,  is  degraded  into  the  vulgar  labour,  as  profit; 
Us,  as  unskilful  hib.iur' is  and  always  must  be,  of  mere  slatnio 
acciuiuilalion.      W,-  liave  becoiiie  halutuated  to  a  .-ystem  of  leg i,^- 
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lation,by  hap-hazard,  puzzling  analysis  to  discover  a  wholesome  or 
constitutional  principle,  and  in  its  result  is  as  injurious  to  material 
interests,  as  it  is  to  the  political  morals  of  the  community.  A 
recent  writer,  who  has  given  some  charming  pictures  of  Eastern 
life,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Mohammed  All,  the  much 
lauded  practical  reformer.  An  Italian  adventurer  having  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  perpetual  motion  which  would  give 
rest  to  all  the  bulBFaloes  and  oxen  of  Egypt,  our  great  reformer 
took  this  magician  of  science  under  his  immediate  patronage.  A 
huge  machine  which  was  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  was  to  go  on  moving  for  ever,  was  forthwith  erected 
at  vast  cost  and  great  profit  to  ruler  and  schemer.  The  day  of 
trial  came,  when,  lo,  the  wheel  which  was  to  move  all  the  world, 
and  give  rest  to  the  Egyptian  buffaloes,  took  half  a  turn  and 
sank  into  as  quiet  a  repose  as  a  Whig  conscience.  The  story  of 
Mohammed's  machine  is  much  like  the  principle  of  our  modem 
legislation,  only  that  the  results  of  the  latter  are  very  much  more 
disastrous.  Is  there  a  charlatan  adventurer  in  search  of  fortane, 
or  a  nostrum  monger  thirsty  for  notoriety,  with  a  plausible  scheme, 
he  is  sure  to  find  some  echo  in  the  houses  of  congregated  wisdom, 
to  be  developed  in  time  like  Mr.  Blake's  echo ;  and  poor  John 
Bull  pays  his  money  and  discovers  his  mistake,  when  the  wheel 
will  no  longer  move.  '  It  all  comes  from  hasty,  inconsiderate 
legislation,'  says  a  practical  philosopher,  and  the  world  murmurs 
'  hasty  legislation,'  proving  sincerity  by  cheering  on  hasty  legis- 
lators to  the  top  of  speed.  But  no  man  summoned  by  Fate  to 
enact  Deucalion  to  the  universe — no  man  nor  woman  either,  en- 
trusted with  a  mission,  has  deigned  to  inquire  the  cause  of  haste  : 
at  least  history  is  silent  thereupon.  There  is,  however,  one  con- 
solation, amidst  much  to  excite  lamentation,  that  we  are  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  a  popular  start  in  search  of  the  real  politic 
practical  philosophies. 

The  popular  standard  of  legislative  perfectabiHty,  if  we  might 
trust  platform  men  and  leading  journalists,  who  follow  the  ec- 
centricities of  opinion,  seems  now  a  days  to  be  quantity,  not 
quality.  In  the  last  days  of  the  departed  session,  a  very  popular 
member  complain*?d  that  they  could  only  boast  of  68  bilh, 
achieved  by  1,041  hours  of  talk,  against  89  bills  and  98S  hours' 
in  the  more  prolific  and  less  loquacious  sederunts  of  1849.  In 
the  few  days  that  remained  of  the  session,  the  House  manfollj 
pulled  up  the  lee- way,  and  despite  some  merciless  slaughter  of 
the  innocents,  fully  sustained  its  reputation  for  speed.  We  pro- 
pose, in  strict  consistency  with  the  character  of  our  theme,  to 
take  a  hasty  review  of  the  princijial  events  of  the  session.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  bills  of  a  public  character  have  sur- 
vived the  session,  and  now  claim  our  respect  as  laws.     Of  the 
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killed,  mangled,  aud  missing,  it  is  luare  difficult  to  render  (strict 
Account.  It  would  puzzle  ingenuity  lo  reduce  the  new  laws  to 
an  easv  classification  and  avoid  cross-division ;  but  as  the 
inajor  part  relate  to  details  of  a-dminifitration,  and  as  we  seek 
oolv  those  of  more  prominent  imporlanco,  ihey  may  be  stated 
uiitier  four  beads — constitutional,  administrative,  social,  includ- 
ing regulations  afiecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  property, 
and  ,k«t,  though  not  least  in  the  regard  of  tax-payer; — finan- 
ciiil  mi-a&ures. 

This  legislative  year  davrncci  with  some  promise  of  hope 
for  the  sanguine  few  who  retained  faith  in  Whig  liberalism. 
MystrrioD}  club  rumours  were  early  afloat  of  some  gigantic 
•cheme  of  electoral  reform,  which  was  to  surpriee  the  whole 
liberal  world;  and  it  was  known  to  every  one  that  the  Fre- 
Mier  was  tills  year  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  his  party,  to 
throw  himself  and  finality  into  the  Irish  gulph,  where  once 
flourished  a  constituency.  The  hope  was  very  forlorn  ;  rumour, 
barren  a*  erer,  brought  forth  nothing;  and  CortiuB  the  little 
only  sacriliced  the  hist  remnant  of  his  popularity.  We  are  as 
little  disposed  as  is  Dr.  Lingard  himself  to  indulge  in  ovei-spccu- 
lative  inquiries  into  the  motives  of  historic  men ;  but  ibis  is  a  case 
loo  common-place  to  require  the  intuitiou  of  history.  The  Par- 
tianentory  Voters'  (Ireland)  Bill  was  as  mean,  and  withal  aa  un- 
principled, a  measure  as  the  Whigs  ever  presented  to  Parliament : 
aud  supported  by  obviously  mcnn  and  selfish  motives  of  party 
interest.  It  contains  not  one  shadow  of  constitutional  principle 
— no  acknowledgment  of  popular  right,  but  is  a  gross  sacrifice  to 
expediency  and  oligarchisra.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  Whig  pre- 
paration for  the  possibilities  of  a  coming  election — a  stop-gap 
against  the  probabilities  of  an  Irish  protectionist  and  anti-Whig 
majoiity.  Ireland  loses  her  constituency  because  she  is  too  poor 
and  miserable  to  retain  anything:  and"  Lord  John,  by  way  of 
making  malters  better,  piopoiies  another,  wliieh  prc-supposes  a 
nation  with  countless  abundance.  IHs  magniticently  libera!  pro- 
posal of  an  £8  franchise,  at  the  lo"*c-t  calculation,  ii  only  equal  to 
£30  in  England.  The  hereditary  house  of  Incajiables  heightened 
the  joke  by  increasing  electoral  virtue  and  purity  to  nearly  £50  ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  show  its  independence  and  public 
spirit,  split  the  difference,  and  accepted  £40,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  £1^  clause.  They,  however,  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the 
compulsory  it  gist  ration  clause,  and  thus  jireserved  the  best 
feature  of  the  measure.  tSueh  is  the  great  Irish  Reform  Bill 
of  1850.  The  Klections  (Ireland)  liill,  requiring  no  states- 
manship, was  tolerablv  secure  from  blunders;  it.  contains  some 
useful  provisions  for  increasing  the  f;uilities  of  exercising  the 
iVanehise—sueh  a«  it  is  or  is  t.i  be. 
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The  Australian  Colonies  Government  Act  will  be  a  monumen 
to  the  legislative  and  administrative  incapacity  of  the  Whi| 
Government.  It  has  been  fondly  described  as  *  the  grcal 
measure '  of  the  session ;  and  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  bj 
want  of  principle,  common  political  foresight,  and  ministerial 
honour,  the  Australian  Magna  Charta  is  great  exceedingly.  Early 
in  the  session,  the  Premier  unfolded  the  views  of  his  Cabinet 
on  the  general  system  of  colonial  policy  which  he  was  prepared 
to  recommend.  After  warning  Canadian  annexationists  of  the 
*  determined  will*  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  advisers,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  the  House  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  Cape  coIodj 
should  have  representative  institutions  by  way  of  legislative 
council  and  legislative  assembly.  Here  the  favourite  policy  of 
uniformity  d  hi  Procrustes  halted.  New  South  Wales  was  onJf 
to  have  a  single  assembly  (one-third  of  its  members  to  be  elected 
by  Government),  but  was  hereafter  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
manding two  chambers  if  it  wished  them.  Port  Phillip  to  be 
separated  from  New  South  AV'ales,  and  to  be  called  Victoria; 
and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  South  and  Western  Australiii 
were  also  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  these  free  institutions. 
Poor  Now  Zealand  to  rest  content,  in  hope  for  the  famous  cott- 
stitution  octroy^  of  Lord  Grey.  With  the  largest  admission  o( 
the  right  to  self-government,  ilrs.  Mother-Country  was  still  to  be 
permitted  to  hold  her  heavy  hands  over  her  wandering  sons. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  bill  *  for  the  better 
government  of  her  Majesty's  Australian  colonies,'  which  hai 
alone  fructified,  is  the  geographical  discovery  that  Van  Dieman'i 
Land  is  in  Australia.  Our  constitution-makers  proposed,  in  th< 
first  place,  to  establish  a  federal  assembly,  to  be  called  *  Tht 
General  Assembly  of  Australia.'  Two  members  to  be  returne< 
for  each  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  and  for  every  additiona 
15,000  inhabitants  an  additional  member.  The  equity  and  wisdon 
of  this  proposal  will  be  manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  Tht 
federal  principle  is  doubtless  a  very  admirable  one,  as  the  Uiiite< 
States  of  America  prove  ;  but  it  is  a  result  and  the  consequenci 
of  independent,  free,  and  self-governing  states.  It  will  come  ii 
time,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  great  antipodid  common 
wealth  which  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  is  founding;  but  thi 
AVhigs  sapitntly  began  to  make  the  roof  before  they  laid  tht 
constitutional  foundations.  That  the  measure  is  almost  as  un 
readable  as  it  is  politically  unworkable,  a  glance  will  show.  Ii 
New  South  Wales  the  Chamber  is  to  consist  of  36  members,  24  o 
whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  :  the  remainder  to  be  nomi 
nated  by  the  Crown,  which  is  virtually  giving  all  authority  anc 
influence  to  the  Crown.  True,  the  eoloni^Jts  are  empowered  t< 
alter,  if  they  see  fit ;  but  this  is  only  to  create  heart-burnings 
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and  divisiona,  and  elrife,  when  a  hearty  unanimity  of  sentiment 
Snd  action  is  essential  as  the  first  step  to  success.     WTiy  not,  as 

I  Mr.  Hume  pertinently  suggested,  give  the  colonies  the  option 
of  one  or  two  Chambers  ?    AH,  however,  that  ivas  said,  and  very 

I  forcibly  aaid,  on  this  point,  was  resisted  by  the  Government 
Msertion,  supported  by  some  very  petty  equivocation  from  the 
yed-lapists,  that  the  proposal  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  tlie  colonists.  And  this  was  said  in  opposition  to  the  recorded 
Opinion  of  Sir  William  Denison,  in  favour  of  two  Chambers  ;  of 
Sir  C,  Fitzroy  to  the  like  eflPect ;  and  by  the  preference  declared 
by  the  existing  Legislative  Council  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  government  nominees.  This  has  been  un- 
answerably confirmed  by  the  subsequent  public  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  member  ot  the  Legislative  Council  at 
Sydney.  '  I  am  enabled  to  state,'  said  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  able 
aadreSE  to  the  Colonial  Reform  Society,  on  the  3rd  of  June 
last,  wTiile  the  bill  was  still  in  progress — '  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  notwithstanding 
ail  that  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  is  no  feeling  whatever  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies against  the  existence  of  two  Chambers  as  such.  Though 
thete  Have  been  disputes  as  to  whether  there  should  be  one  or 
taro  Councils  OF  CliambeiB,  those  disputes  have  always  been 
raised,  and  the  argiiments  always  conducted,  upon  matters 
toijlly  irii-jitctive  ol  llit;  rcnl  Mid  prneliciil,  or  even  the  nbitriict 
merits  of  the  case'  On  the  other  hand,  ^Ir.  Lowe  showed  that 
there  was  the  most  indisputably  complete  feeling  against  the 
system  of  nomination.  In  this  respixt  the  Whigs  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  political  blunders  of  Pitt — in  oppressing 
the  Canadas  with  the  bureaucratic  weight  of  a  nominated  council. 
The  talk  about  preserving  the  power  of  the  frown — in  other 
words,  the  irresponsible  misgovernmeiit  of  the  Colonial  Office — 
is  the  most  nauseous  eant,  coming  from  the  lt])s  of  nun  who 
profi'ss  the  principles  of  self-government.  If  the  \Miigs  arc 
really  anxious  to  grant  self-government,  and,  as  their  act  asserts, 
to  give  the  eolouists  a  right  to  elioo'o  for  theni^rlvcs,  why  not  retort 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  empower  the  exi.'^ting  colonial 
authorities  to  convene  constituent  aMemblies  for  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  thcpc  vital  points.  Looking  at  the  whole  question, 
unbiassed  hy  any  views  of  interest  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  see 
that  this  great  ^Vhig  measure  ha^  done  more  for  the  colonics  than 
to  weaken  the  ties  of  afl'ection  which  bind  them  to  the  mother 
country;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  exercise  their  inalien- 
able right  of  choosing  for  themselves.  We  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  details  of  a  measure  as  pregnant  with  colonial  and  inter- 
colonial contentions,  as  it  is  devoid  of  soimd  political  expediency. 
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makers,  unless  they  apply  early  and  firmly  a  large  weight  of  that 
moral  force  termed  the  pressure  from  without. 

From  the  same  stagnant  source  has  sprung  that  monstrous 
production,  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act,  which,  thoui^h  it 
stands  in  bold  letters  on  the  statute  book,  we  can  hardly  belicTe 
to  be  seriously  meant  as  a  law.  The  care  which  Government 
and  the  Board  have  taken  to  provide  for  a  large  staff  of  well- 
paid  officials,  however,  shows  that  mischief  is  meant.  Sidney 
Smith  had  a  theory  that  Lord  Ashley  would  one  day  super- 
sede the  law  of  nature,  and  never  stop  till  he  had  placed  the 
suckling  of  all  the  babies  in  the  hands  of  the  legrislature.  The 
witty  canon  never  imagined  that  under  the  influence  of  that 
noble  busy-body  her  Majesty's  Government,  by  authority  of  act 
of  parliament,  would  set  up  business  in  the  cheap  undertaker 
line.  Yet  so  it  is,  Carlisle  and  Company  have  set  up  business, 
and  defied  competition.  Government  is  now  empowered  to  shut 
up  all  the  graveyards  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  put  down  the 
undertakers.  The  scandals  of  the  graveyard  desecration,  which 
all  men  admitted  and  all  deplored,  are  only  exceeded  by  this 
scandalous  measure.  The  act  goes  far  to  abrogate  every  con- 
stitutional safeguard  to  our  liberties,  reared  by  the  toil  and 
blood  of  our  forefathers.  Why  did  John  Hampden  and  the 
brave  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggle  against  ship- 
money  ?  It  was  a  folly  of  our  ancestors  !  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  Parliament  tells  the  Crown,  you  may,  under  your  sig^n 
manual,  appoint  a  power  to  tax  the  people  at  discretion,  and 
without  their   consent.*     Boldly  it  defies  every  constitutional 

*  '  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  General  Board  of  Healih  shall  act  in  the 
execution  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  hiwful  for  her  Miy««ty,  from  time  to 
time,  bv  warrant  under  tlie  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  one  member  of  ftuch 
Board  in  addition  to  the  members  of  such  Board  which  her  Mojesty  may  be 
authorized  to  appoint  under  any  other  act  or  acts,  and  at  vlrasure  to  remove 
the  member  so  appointed;  ami  such  Board  shall  for  tne  purposes  of  thia 
act  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Oeneml  Board  of 
Health/*  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succtitieum  and  a  commoD 
seal,  &c.* — Section  2.  Contrast  this  witn  tne  5-1  th  section,  which  #W<rr  u/iVi 
provides  that  after  interment  has  been  ordered  to  be  discontinueil  within  the 
district,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  case  it  appear  to  the  said  Board  that  the  fees 
and  sums  received  by  them  under  this  act  will  be  insutficicnt  in  any  year  to 
defray  their  ex]>eii8es,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Board  to  issue  a  warrant 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  by  which  they  shall  command  them,  out  of  the 
money  collected  lor  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  pay  the  amount  mentioned  in 
the  warrant  within  forty  days  of  the  deh'very' thereof !  If  the  money  in 
hand  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  they  are  to  levy  a  s]>eoial  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  p<mnd,  with  the  same  *  fxttrtnt,  rtmeth'tx,  ami  privilrai'9,^  as  for 
levying  monev  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  provision*  for  the  uiMress  and 
sale  of  potMls,  Arc.  By  Siriion  .OO,  in  places  iiiher(>  there  is  no  poor-rate  the 
Boanl  are  <*mpoi»ere<l  to  assess!  We  entreat  the  n-xider  to  procure  and 
stud\  this  act.     It  mA\  be  puiThased  of  the  QueenV  printer  for  1«.  IJr/. 
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eral  opposition  was  chiefly  confined  to  vague  insolenciea  on 
rights  of  property  against  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  motion 
rejected  by  242  to  96.  Mr,  M'Gregor's  claim  for  the  trans- 
of  the  forl'eited  privileges  of  Sudbury  to  the  metropolitan 
ricts  around  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  obviously  proposed 
hout  due  consideration  to  the  righta  of  other  places,  waa 
;cted  early  in  the  session.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  Locke  King 
ie  a  moderate  demand  for  the  assimilation  of  the  county 
icbiee  in  England  and  Wales  to  that  of  the  boroughs.  No 
could  foresee  any  '  constitutional'  objection ;  and  Lord  John, 
a  generally  objects  that  reformers  ask  too  soon,  now  objected 
aiise  they  asked  too  late,  in  the  session.  This  nioiion  waa 
>ct«rd  by  "l5y  to  100.  The  ballot-box  had  an  airing  under 
gnardianship  of  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  but  was  soon  shut  up 
in  by  176  to  121,  It  seems  to  us  bad  policy  to  isolate  this  quea- 
t.  If  fate  should  render  it  coexistent  with  our  limited  electoral 
»,  the  ballot  would  shut  out  the  non-freemen  from  the  asserted 
^nsibility  which  Kusselite  philosophers  allege  is  due  to  them 
the  freemen.  Under  the  true  old  English  system,  to  which  we 
st  come  again  in  a  developed  form,  when  every  man  shall  be 
"ee  man,  it  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles 
popular  institutions  as  it  is  to  healthy  morals.  With  true 
Mlom  of  election,  the*baliot,  we  subniit,  would  not  be  a  sociel 
lessitv,  as  the  Virijiniaii  republic  has  froelv  and  honourably 
iHud:  A  jn-MWr  of  p^u-li:mirr.tai-y  form  dCt^vrvL-s  ;i  wokI  Jf 
ice.  In  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
luse  has  gonerally  the  opportunity  of  reconsideration  ;  but  in 
Iresses  to  the  Crown  the  action  is  immediately  operative,  and 
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of  the  session  was   Solicitor-General,  but  who  now  fills  the 
highest  forensic  office.    If  any  man  be  more  peculiarly  fitted  than 
another  to  render  the  oiEce  of  Attorney-General  popular,  it  is  Sir 
John  Romilly.     But  while  we  join  in  paying  respect  to  his  high 
character,  talents,  and  legal  attainments,  we  must  express  some 
regret  that  he  has  not  always  exhibited  a  sacredregard  for  the  fouo- 
dation  stone  of  our  liberties — trial  by  jury.    This  may  arise  from 
his  education  as  a  chancery  lawyer ;  his  new  oifice  will  afford 
him  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  practical  worth  of 
our  admirable  and  too  little  studied  jury  system.     If  he  is  to 
achieve  success  in  the  great  task  he  has  undertaken  of  carryioe 
out  legal  reforms,  it  can  only  be  by  clearing  away  the  rubbiib 
which  has  grown  on  our   noble  common-law.      An    excellefit 
beginning  has  been  made  by  the  reform  introduced  into  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  which  must  facilitate  and  cheapen  jui- 
tice.     The  first  improvement  is  that  which  enables  the  suitor 
to  proceed  by  petition  instead  of  bill.      The  non-professional 
reader  will  hardly  comprehend  the  distinction,  but  every  oae 
who  has  tasted  of  the  excitement  of  a  Chancery  suit  will  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  cutting  down  costs  and 
delay.     The  power  to  take  vivd  voce  evidence  is  not  only  an 
important  change  for  the  facility  of  proceedings,  but  for  the 
right  administration  of  justice.     A  summary  machinery  is  pro- 
vided in  certain  cases  of  common  occurrence,  which  will  get  rid 
of  a  most  expensive  and  utterly  useless  system  of  preliminary 
procedure.     Other  details,  too  technical  for  popular  description, 
will  hardly  prove  less  important  in  practice.     The  only  regret 
we  feel  is,  that  Government  did  not  immediately  propose  the 
same  system  for  our  own  Chancery-courts.     The  act  for  the  re- 
gulation of  process  and  practice  in  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law  in  Ireland  is  also  a  valuable  measure,  embodying  the 
uniformity  of  the  English  system,  and  guarding  against  dishonest 
disposal  of  property  during  process.     It  introduces  some  sim- 
plification into  the  system  of  pleading,  and  renders  the  sittings  at 
Nisi  Prius  continuous.    Another  act  transfers  the  equity  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  Chancery,  as  has  for  some 
time  been  the  case  in  England.     In  connexion  with  these  re- 
forms, we  may  mention  two  valuable  acts  for  which  Ireland  is 
indebted  to  Sir  Jolm  Komilly.  The  first,  regulating  the  registra- 
tion of  deeds,  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  sale  of 
real  property,  by  providing  a  land  index,  drawn  up  on   the 
ordnance  map,  particularizing  the  locality,  names,  and  titles  of 
possessors  of  Irish  estates  ;  the  other  relates  to  judgment  claims 
upon  pro])erty,  which  will  remove  the  difficulties  so  frequently 
interposed  to  an  unquestionable  title.     The  C-rime  and  Outrages 
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Act  has  been  continued  from  the  Slst  of  December  until  the 
end  of  next  session  ;  and  an  important  measure  has  been  passed, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  committed  by  party 
processions.  We  may  remark  in  reference  to  the  first,  as  an 
illastration  of  the  carelessness  of  popular  rights,  that  the  Govern- 
roent  permitted  the  bill  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords  before  they 
discovered  that  it  contained  money  clauses,  consequently  the 
work  had  to  be  commenced  de  novo!  Scotland,  too,  has  shared 
in  the  benefits  by  some  reforms  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Session.  As  regards  the  English  courts,  we  have  to  mention  a 
pftitial  reform  of  Chancery  abuses,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Turner.  An  act  *  to  diminish  the  delay  and  expense  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,'  introduces 
&  very  valuable  system  of  procedure,  which  has  been  attended 
with  marked  good  results  in  the  common  law  courts — namely,  of 
■ubmitting  '  special  cases '  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Another 
pty>vieioa  Tvill  enable  executors  or  administrators  of  deceased 
persons  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  outstanding  debts 
or  liabilities  affecting  the  personal  estates  of  such  persons,  with- 
ont  the  delay  and  expense  of  suits  to  administer.  This  act  will 
come  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term. 
Lord  Brougham  has  evidently  been  too  much  occupied  with  the 
wei^tt  of  judicial  duty  unexpectedly  thrown  on  him  this  seenMi 
to  make  mnch  prepress.  But  his  views  as  tn  the  importance  of 
consolidating  particular  branches  of  our  statute  law  are  gaining 
ground.  A  coditication  of  laws  would  be  n  lidiour  worthy  of  the 
century.  A  Hungarian  lawyer  compiled  the  Urbarium  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  thirteen  years,  for  a  supply  of  Tokay  from  the  royal 
cellars.  "We  have  surely  amongst  our  learned  lawyers,  who 
cultivate  that  noble  learning  as  a  science,  men  able  and  sufficient 
to  digest  our  statute  book  in  half  the  time. 

The  improvement  of  the  scicnci?  of  special  pleading  lias  not 
escaped  notice,  but,  as  UMial  wiih  Wlitg  rcfoiuieis,  a  p^irliamen- 
tary  bill  has  degeneratid  into  a  royai  conuni^siou.  'Ihc  labour 
is  a  delicate  one.  It  would  he.  dilllcuit,  if  not  inipos^ihle,  to 
c  logically  perfect  systeju  of  stati'iuout  to  bring 
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Col.  Fitzroy.     This  is  an  act,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  histy 
legislation.     The  principle   of  local  tribunals  for  the  admiais- 
tration  of  justice  in  a  cheap  and  speedy  form,  is  undoubtedlY 
an  admirable  one  ;  but  there  is  another  principle  of  equal  import- 
ance, and  that  is,  the  efficient  administration  of  justice,  coinci- 
dent with  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties.   The  county 
courts,  in  strict  consistency  with  the  modem  principle  of  actioa, 
were  avowedly   established  as  experiments;  and  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  tested.     It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  so  many 
thousand  plaints  have  been  disposed  of  in  so  many  months; 
Haynau  and  his  butcher  associates  might  make  the  same  parade 
of  their  disposals.  Wc  have  to  look  at  tne  character  of  the  jusCicf 
dealt  out.    Now  though  rumour  is  not  always  trustworthy,  there 
is  proof  to  support  a  very  common  rumour  that  strange  freaks  tre 
at  times  played  in  some  of  these  county  courts*     *  County*conrt 
justice'  is  becoming  as  much  a  proverb  as  'judge-made  law'  bis 
long  been.     To  some  extent  these  tribunals  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  certainty  of  the  law  as  affects  the  com- 
monest aftairs  of  life.     This  is  a  natural  result  of  destroying,  or 
discouraging  the  jury  system,  and  leaving  judges,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  to  decide  according  to  their  own  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  with  little  responsibility  to  anjr  power,  and  with  no  appeil 
from  their  judgment.     To  make  the  system  work  with  any  re- 
gard to  uniformity  and  certainty  of  legal  administration,  it  is 
clear  that   the  first  requisite  was  a  digested  code  of  laws  ap- 
plicable to  those  courts.     At  present,  what  is  law  in  one  county, 
is    not   law   in  the   adjoining  jurisdiction.     The    limitation   of 
jurisdiction  to  a  particular  sum  is  a  palpable  absurdity ;  for,  if 
a  judge  is  qualified  to  determine  rightly  and  justly  in  a  debt  for 
£20,  why  not  in  £200  or  £2,000  ?     Legal  prmciples  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  amounts  involved.  Colonel  Fitzroy's  extension  only 
increases  the  absurdity.     There  was  a  shadow  of  reason  in  the 
argument  for  £20,  that  the  right  of  arrest  stopped  there;  why  did 
Colonel  Fitzroy,  in  his  fast  career,  stop  short  at  £50  !  Surely  the 
plaintiff  for  £1(K)  has  as  much  right  to  cheap  law  and  bad  justice 
as  the  happy  creditor  for  £50.     The  system  is  radically  bad. 
The  public,  in  its  insatiate  thirst  for  chcfipness,  would  have  the 
courts  ;  and  the  Whigs  v.ere  only  too  ready  to  give  a  covert  blow 
to  the  jury  system,  and  provide  for  a  numerous  family  of  AVhig- 
gislily  disposed  lawyers,  uho  had   grown   grey    in  waiting  for 
briefs.      The  ])ublic  have  now   to  thank  Parliament  for  gi\'ing 
them  a  right  of  appeal  to  tribunals  where  some  certainty  of  legal 
administration  prevails.  (\)unty-court  justice  will  meet  the  public 
gaze,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  bi-tbn*  many  years  roll  on, 
there  will  be  a  reaction  in  public  ted  in;;,  which  mu^t  lead  to  u 
coniplele  rcfuini  ot  tiu'  eounty-ioiut  Mhiein,  on  some  legal  anil 
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P  tmrnnon-sense  principle.     By  another  act.  Parliament  has  given 
I     tiese  courts  jurisdiction  over  charities  individually  small,  but 
pRsenting  nn  aggregate  of  large  amount. 

But  the  LarcJ?ny  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  is  a  measure  of  a 
more  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  character.  It  is  the  most 
direct  blow  given  in  modern  times  to  trial  by  jury.  As  is  usual 
JDloeasurea  of  this  character,  the  tyrannic  provisions  arc  skilfully 
disguised  under  plausible  pretences.  Parliament  waxed  so  senti- 
mental in  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  that  it  forthwith  abolished 
fair  trial  for  all  juvenile  offenders,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  squirarchy.  Fortunately  the  act  was  much 
crippled  before  it  reached  the  Throne;  but  enough  remains  to 
rouse  all  men  who  have  the  souls  of  freemen.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  can  compliment  the  Tories  for  liberality  ;  but  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  they  have  rescued  young  men  from  the 
torture  of  the  whip  at  the  discretion  of  any  two  fox-hunting 
justicee  sitting  in  a  back  parlour.  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  model 
M.P.,  was  the  legislative  father  of  this  precious  bantling ;  may 
bis  uxme  live  for  ever  as  the  man  that  proposed  that  Justice 
Shallow  should  Aog  posterity!  Mr,  Richard  Munhton  Milnea 
was  distinguished  amongst  the  whip-school  of  reformers  j  but 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  a  whole  crotchet  to  himself — the 
'  Juvenile  Offondero  Bill,'  which  was,  however,  too  much  of  a 
f{oad  tiling,  even  with  its  '  moderate  degree  of  corporal  punieh- 
tneot,*  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  get  over  in  one  session,  i 
Mr.  Ewxrt  was  again  unsuccessful  in  his  motion  ibi  the  Atx^- 
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Apropos  of  ilcjtlier  Ciiurch,  t^hc  hiis  received  some  Utile  legis- 
lative regard  in  the  pn-t  se.-siori.  Tlie  Bishop  of  London 
modestly,  but  uiisucccs,'- fully,  endi'uvoured  to  subvert  the  royal 
authority  as  head  of  the  Ciiurcli,  by  the  proposal  of  a  new  tri- 
bunal for  heretic-;.  Tlu'  l■:c^.■le^ia>tiJal  Coiiimi.-^iou  receiv.d  ^ome 
attention,  and  it  is  to  Ik-  lioiud, 
will  not  be  permitted  to 
public  money.  Mr.  I'rc 
perchance  restrain  too  w< 
partial  character  of  the  ;i 
Mr.  Hume's  amendment 
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dieted  an  early  strike  in  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone^ possibly  apprehensive  of  that  dire  calamity,  suggested 
the  enrolment  of  a  corps  of  working  or  suffragan  bishops 
for  all  places  of  100,000  inhabitants.  Lord  John  Russell 
has  promised  to  consider  the  matter  during  the  intervals  of 
grouse  -  shooting. 

Of  other  questions  affecting  men  in  their  religious  belief,  we 
need  only  name  the  refusal  of  leave  to  Mr.  Anstey  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics ;  the  re* 
jection  of  the  motion  to  abolish  the  Irish  ministers'  money  ;  and 
the  continued  infliction  of  the  Regium  Danum,  Mr.  Peto's 
Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  Bill,  and  a  similar  measure 
affecting  Scotland,  passed  early  in  the  session,  and  will  confer 
large  relief  on  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Viceroyalty  (so  called,  says  a  joker,  from  the  vices  of 
royalty)  of  Ireland  Abolition  Bill  was  well  received,  and  stands 
for  future  enrolment  in  the  statute-book.  It  has  been  stigmatiied 
as  a  centralizing  job  ;  but  any  one  who  will  spare  the  trouble  to 
distinguish  between  the  essentiak  and  accidentals  of  principles, 
will  readily  perceive  the  mistake.  In  truth,  the  CasUe  was  the 
central  point  of  Irish  jobbery  and  abuse.  The  strongest  opposi* 
tion,  of  course,  comes  from  the  Dublin  shopkeepers,  a  moral 
force  not  very  formidable.  The  proposal  is  to  give  a  permissive 
power  to  abolish  the  office,  and  create  a  new  Secretary  of  State ; 
the  establishment  in  the  Phocnix-park  to  be  kept  up  for  the  use 
of  real  royalty.  Lord  John  Russell  contemplates  votes  in  supply 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  royal  visits,  and  to  *  endear  her  Majesty 
still  more  to  the  hearts  of  her  subjects.' 

That  monstrous  specimen  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legisla- 
tion, the  11  and  12  of  Vict.  c.  62,  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  pro- 
moting  the  Public  Health,'  is  beginning  to  attract  public 
attention  now  that  the  public  feel  the  effects  of  its  despotic  pro* 
visions.  Two  acts  have  been  passed  this  session — hurried  with 
indecent  haste — bringing  several  unfortunate  towns  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  oligarchy  of  Gwydr-house.  All  the  central- 
izing efforts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  were  nothing  compared  with  the  sweeping 
inroads  on  self-government,  which  this  Board  are  making  in 
England,  unheeded  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Some  cunous 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light  in  reference  to  these  bills.  So 
reckless  were  the  Procrustean  framersof  this  public-health  scheme, 
that  they  not  only  abrogated  the  rights  of  towns,  but  they  have, 
by  a  side  blow,  broken  down  the  law  of  Parliament  itself.  It 
has  always  been  required,  prior  to  legislation  on  matters  of  local 
interest,  that  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should  be 
signified  in  the  most  formal  manner.      But  to  bring  any  town 
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within  the  grasp  of  this  Crown-appointed  board,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  one-tenth  of  the  ratepayers  should  make  a  demand  by 
petition.  As  the  adult  male  population  docs  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  an  entire  community  may  now  be  coerced  by 
leas  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  in  defiance  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament.  Verily  we 
Uve  in  times  of  great  progress.  Newspaper  readers  may  per- 
chance have  seen, in  some  of  the  Parliamentary  reports,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  session,  mention  made  of  '  General  Board  of  Health ' 
Bills,  respectively  numbered  1  and  2.  Our  daily  journals,  with 
their  usual  care  for  the  public  intereat,  allowed  them  to  pass  as 
matters  altogether  unworthy  of  their  notice.  These  measures 
demand  the  gravest  consideration,  for  they  have  made  a  grievous 
inroad  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Certain  towns  are  thereby 
brought  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Board  of  Health  merely 
by  ihe  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  schedules  to  the  act ;  the 
towns  are  subject  to  provisional  orders  of  tlic  Board,  which  have 
the  force  and,  operation  of  so  many  private  Acts  of  Parliament 
severally  applicable  to  those  places.  But  neither  have  the  pro- 
Tisiona  which  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament  require  in  the 
case  of  private  acts  been  complied  with  as  to  any  one  of  those 
places,  nor  have  the  clauses  of  any  one  of  those  provisional 
orders  been  submitted  to  thiC  consideration  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Pailiampnt!  Wor?e  even  than  this,  they  give 
the  full  force  of  acts  of  Parliament  to  provisions  and  regula- 
tions not  included  in  the  acts  ;  in  other  words.  Parliament  has 
ordained  that  the  people  must  obey  some  other  law,  or  laws, 
made  by  another  body.  Nero's  invisible  inscription  of  the  law 
was  not  more  atrocious  than  thi'^.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  made 
an  indignant,  but  unsuccessful,  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  these  most  illegal  and  tyrannic  acts,  and,  will  it  be 
credited,  not  a  syllable  of  his  able  speech  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers  f  Is  there  an  ori,'aiii/ed  conspiracy  against  our 
liberties  !  Happily  the  true  character  of  (his  Board  is  becoming 
known,  and,  looliing  at  the  agitation  which  has  eonimcnced  in 
different  towns,  we  are  not  without  iiopc  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  strict  account  nest  session.  A\'itli  all  its  mighty  promii^es  of 
sanitary  reform,  the  Board  lias  yet  done  nothing  in  fulfilment  of 
its  mission  but  pay  salaries  and  impose  taxes.  \\  e  beg  pardon — 
it  has  succeeded,  tJirough  its  inlhience  in  Parliament,  in  checking 
all  efibrts  at  self-improvement.  Jtut  for  (his  charlatan  Board, 
the  metropolis  might  now  feel  assured  of  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  by  the  only  safe  and  reliable  moans  of  private  enterprise. 
The  Procrusteans  are  now  preparing  to  niono])oli^e  all  the  water 
and  gas  supply  of  the  kingdom.  Let  the  public  be  warned  in 
time  ;   (hev  have  no  hopt-  cf  safely  from  their  irresponsible  law- 
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makers,  unless  they  apply  early  and  firmly  a  large  weight  of  th»" 
moral  force  termed  the  pressure  from  without. 

From  the  same   stagnant  source  has  sprung  that  monstroo^ 
production,  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act,  which,  thoucrh  i^ 
stands  in  bold  letters  on  the  statute  book,  we  can  hardiv  bclierc 
to  be  seriously  meant  as  a  law.     The  care  which  Govcrnmetit 
and  the  Board  have  taken  to  provide  for  a  large  stafl'  of  wi-ll- 
paid  officials,   however,  shows  that  mischief  is  meant.     Sidnry 
Smith  had   a   theory  that  Lord  Ashley  would  one  day  super- 
sede  the  law  of  nature,  and  never  stop  till  he  had  placed  the 
suckling  of  all  the  babies  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature.    The 
witty  canon  never   imagined  that  under  the  influence  of  that 
noble  busy-body  her  ilajesty's  Government,  by  authority  of  aci 
of  parliament,  would  set  up  business  in  the  cheap  undertaker 
line,     ^'et  so  it  is,  Carlisle  and  Company  have  set  up  business, 
and  defied  competition.     Government  is  now  empowered  to  shut 
up  all  the  graveyards  of  the  metropolis,   and  to  put  down  the 
undertakers.     The  scandals  of  the  graveyard  desecration,  which 
all  men  admitted  and  all  deplored,  are  only   exceeded  by  this 
scandalous  measure.     The  act  goes  far  to  abrogate  ever}'  con- 
stitutional safeguard  to  our  liberties,  reared   by  the  toil  and 
blood  of  our  forefathers.     AVhy  did  John  Hampden   and  the 
brave  si)irits  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggle  against  ship- 
money  ^     It  was  a  folly  of  our  ancestors!     In  the  nineteenth 
conturv.  Parliament  tells  the  Crown,  vou  mav,  under  vour  Mgn 
manual,  appouit  a  power  to  tax  the  people  at  discretion,  and 
witliout   their   consent.*     Boldly   it  defies   every  constitutional 

*  *  An<l  beitenactc<l,  tliat  tlio  (jcnoral  Rnanl  of  Honlth  shall  act  in  the 
exiTUtion  of  this  net;  and  it  vhaP  he  lawful  for  Iilt  Mujestv,   from    time  10 
tinu*,  1>y  warrant  umlcr  the  royal  siirn  manual,  to  appoint  one  ineiubcr  uf  *uck 
Board  in  addition  to  the  nirnihcrs  of  such  Hoard  Mhich  her  Majesty  may  l" 
authori:f:LMl  to  ajipoint  untlcr  anv  ritlu-r  art  or  arts,  and  atjihaaurc  lo  rein'W 
the  niendier  ro  appointrd  ;  r.nil    kucIi  lioard  shall  for  tlie  purpo^e^  ot'thii 
uct  be  one  body  politic  and  «'orpnrale,  by  the  nuinc  of  the  **  General  Board  <tf 
Health,'*  and  by  that   name  *>hail   have   nvrjutuui  iiurvsjiion  and  a  ct^niBKA 
seal,  \t'.'— .Sr/i«/7i  2.  Cnnirast  thi-*  witli   the  ulth  section,  which  inter  ^tiU 
pro^iih's  that  after  interment  has  been  order4>d  lo  be  discontinued  within  the 
district,  or  any  part  lh(  renf,  in  casf  it  a])piar  to  the  said  Hoard  that  the  ftfi 
and  MiniN  received  by  them  und<  r  thin  act  will  be  insutlicient  in  any  year  10 
del'ra)  their  expenses,  it  shall  be  lii\\ful  Utr  the  s;ii«l  Duard  to  iK<«iie  a  «amBt 
to  the  iivers(er>  of  the  poor,  by  wliiih  ti.ey  shall    comniand  iheni,  out   of  tbc 
money  c«)lUii«.«l  tor  the  n-iiif  fif  ilu>  piMir.  ill  j:iv    the  anumnt    mentioned  in 
the  warrant  within   lnrty  da\s   of  the   fU-livi-iy  tin  re<it !       It"  the   nionrv  is 
hand  i'i  iiisunii-iL-nt  fiir  thr  pinjinsr,   iIm\    im-'io  \ry\    a  special    mto  ofon« 
penny  in  the  pnjind,  with  Uiv  s;imr  * /minrs,  nuwhtx,  nmi  pririlrtfvn^  &»  loi 
le\}in^  nntney   f»)r  thi-  riiii't  of  ihr  pufir.  wi!h  \  mxi^iim*  ii^r  the  distrra  vA 
sah'  of  ^oimUjiVc.      \\\  Strti'in  .V,  in  pl.ir«'-  wIuti-  tliifi   is   i,,,  poor-rat«r  thr 
HfMinl   lire  tnipowend   li»  as^i-vs!     W'v  en!ri»at    tl.i'    ri.id»r   iji   prorurv  in' 
-Un\\  thisaii.      \\\\\,\\  hi  piuh.isnl  r-l  lh«   Uue«  n'- printi  i  In   i^,  ]  i,y 
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^aration  of  the  people's  prerogative,  not  only  of  self-govern- 
Qt,  but  of  self-taxation.  It  is  a  step  towards  tlie  repeal  of  the 
's  of  nature  ;  for  it  declares  the  iauCility  of,  aad  destroys  all 
»rt  at,  self-improvement.  Goveroment  18  secured  in  a  profit- 
«  monopoly  of  the  grave.  No  man  can  be  buried  except  by 
of  pfirliament.  Our  progress  is  boundless  ;  we  have  out- 
ipped  the  sumptuary  laws  of  republican  Rome.  The  Emilia 
,  only  regulated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meats  for  the 
lea's  table,  and  the  Lex  Oppia  the  colour  of  the  ladies' gowns ; 
Ashlevs  and  Carlisle^  of  England  now  direct  the  making  of 
Tes  and  the  form  of  coffins.*  Next  year  we  shall  probably 
e  a  supplementary  act,  with  a  pattern  for  grave-clothes. 
Villi  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of 
Itioa,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  would  show 
cb  legard  for  economy  of  expenditure.  It  has  been  reckless 
>rQvi5ions  for  compensation.  There  is  to  be  compensation  to 
ictery  companies ;  compensation  to  incumbentfl,  clerks,  nad 
tons ;  compensation  in  respect  of  nou-parochial  burial- 
unds,  as  also  for  fees  payable  for  parochial  purposes  ;  in 
rt,  there  is  no  end  to  compensation,  and  prospective  plunder. 
i  provision  respecting  the  '  Burial  Service  and  Incumbents 
Dpensation  I'und,'  is  a  nice  example  of  the  way  in  which  our 
{.mouthed  liberal  reformers  deal  with  the  public  purse.  Xd 
ipensate  incumbents,  tbc  Board  is  to  pay  for  loss  of  fees  the 
I  of  (is.  2d.,  wjieic  a  body  is  buried  in  a  ground  provided 
this  act,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  sliilling  when  it  is  a 
por's  funeral.  This  fund  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  tbc  chap- 
s,  and  an  annuity  to  the  incumbent  of  every  parish,  where 
■rment  is  discontinued  under  this  act.  It  is  solemnly  ordained 
a  hundred  successors  of  tbe  Apostles  shall  fatten  like  ghouls 
the  graves  of  paupers.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our 
'  social  reforms.  The  act  is  a  metropohtan  act;  next  ses- 
ive  may  expect  one  for  ihc  United  Kingdom.  And  where 
■  "  "  'and  while  their  irresponsible  delegates 
in  and  fixitii;  a  grinding  monopoly  in 
ut  up  in  nieaMn'eU'ss  content  or  hound- 
'gislatiou  to  the  work  of  liberty  destruc- 
crniichments  th;m  these  on  the  rights  of 
?   Fir^^t  lost   his   head,  and  his   son  was 
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the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  informed  Parliament  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure  next  session  on  the  law  of 
settlement.  The  hint  should  not  be  lost  by  the  public.  Under 
this  head  we  have  to  mention  an  unconstitutional  act  passed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Halsejr,  for  charging  rates  on  small  tene- 
ments on  landlords.  It  contams,  of  course,  a  plausible  preamble, 
embodying  every  good  wish  for  the  welfare  and  better  lodgment 
of  the  humbler  classes ;  but  the  only  result  will  be  to  convert 
rating  from  the  healthy  system  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation. 
The  landlords  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  charge  the  rates  in  the 
quarterly  bills.  Truly  infinitesimal  is  the  amount  of  wisdom 
with  which  the  world  is  now-a-days  governed ! 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  county  boards  analogous  to  the  borough  councils,  to  fix  and 
control  the  county  rates,  was  brought  forward  as  a  bill,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  We  shall  probably  hear  more  of 
it  next  year.  One  of  the  best  points  urf^ed  in  favour  of  the 
measure  came  from  a  Tory  member.  Mr.  Frewen  remarked  that 
the  constitution  restrains  peers,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  from 
interfering  with  money  bills ;  yet  our  county  taxation  is  imposed 
and  managed  by  an  irresponsible  magistracy  appointed  through 
the  lords-lieutenant,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  peers.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  constitutional  reforms ;  but  not  on 
the  empirical  principle  of  Mr.  Gibson's  measure.  It  must  be 
constitutional  renovation ;  not  reform,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
that  much-abused  word.  The  subject  is,  however^  too  large  and 
important  to  be  summarily  discussed. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  received  some  discussion.  The 
Convict  Prison  Bill  provides  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
convicts  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  exile,  on  the  system  so 
much  censured  lately  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Early  in  the  session 
Mr.  Adderley  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  acts  which  give  the 
determination  of  the  places  to  which  convicts  should  be  sent  to 
the  Privy  Council.  He  wisely  and  calmly  urged  that  the 
direct  control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Parliament.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  day  exhibited  his  profound  constitu- 
tional learning  by  declaring  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  House  rejected  the  measure  by  110  to 
78.  Of  course  it  could  not  consistently  act  otherwise,  and 
pursue  its  system  of  delegating  all  its  power  to  Crown  com- 
missioners. 

The  Government  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  AVoods  and  Forests  is  postponed  till  next  session.  Some 
jobbing  or  self-seeking  is  meditated,  under  the  plea  of  better 
management.  The  House  of  Commons  refused  even  to  listen  to 
a  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  extravagant  mismanagement  of 
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the  aifairs  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster.  Parlia- 
ment, which  deals  just  &s  it  pleaaes  with  the  property  of  the 
people,  of  course  had  no  right  to  ask  anything  concerning  lands 
in  which  that  mysterious  ahstraction,  the  Crown,  has  an  interest ! 

There  is  a  considerable  group  of  routine  acts  relating  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Thanks  to  the  massacres  of  Kajah  Brooke,  we 
have  got  partially  rid — by  the  Pirates'  Head-money  Act — of  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  paving  blood-money  to  the  slayers  of 
pirates.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  sea-attorneys,  as  Byron  says ; 
but  we  object  to  pay  bribes  to  our  navy  to  do  its  duty.  But  this 
is  the  Government  principle.  Virtue  and  the  sense  of  duty  are 
so  rare  and  small  in  public  ofBcere,  that  we  must  prompt  them  by 
bribes,  Mr.  Hume's  proposed  inquiry  into  the  Borneo  slaughter 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  signally  rejected.  The  rajah — the 
great  moral  conqueror  of  the  age — the  hero  of  Exeter-hall,  has 
done  more  for  the  exposure  of  the  '  Borneo  humbug'  than  all  the 
motions  that  could  occupy  the  House  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide, 
The  mighty  man  has  fallen  from  his  heroship  to  the  vulgar  level 
of  the  Hudsons.  Kajah  Brooke,  by  his  own  letter,  puta  Exeter- 
hall  to  shame  ;  antimony  monopoly  and  a  baronetcy  he  admits 
were  the  moving  causes,  not  moral  glory  or  conquest.  Oh,  what  a 
falling  off  was  there,  my  countrymen  !  In  connexion  with  naval 
admin btration,  Parliament  has  insisted  on  a  tardy  act  of  justice 
to  the  assistant- surgeons,  in  giving  them  proper  accommodation 
iit  sta.  rhv  imlignily  -nth"  ivl,ic-h  lh.-s:c  v;ilii:ible  olllcors  lunf 
been  troat<d,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  spring 
from  the  aristocracy. 

Social  schemes  and  motions  were  plentiful  as  AV'hig  promises. 
The  adjustment  of  the  factory  question,  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Baron 
Parke's  judgment  on  the  relay  system,  was  takrn  up  by  Lord 
Ashley  with  the  gravest  declarations  against  compromise.  But 
his  lordship,  with  all  the  ease  of  a  practised  expediency  doctor, 
came  into  iIjc  views  of  the  Government.  The  mighty  war  has 
terminated  bv  a  compromise.  Labour  is  to  be  for  sixty  instead 
of  fifly-eigljt'hoiirs  per  w<'ck.  A\"e  have  seen  notbintr  to  alter 
the  opinion  long  held  by  sound  tliinkers,  that  legiulative  iuler- 
ferenc*'  of  tlii**  chaiactcr  was  not  only  unprincipled,  but  useless  : 
but,  if  there  is  to  be  legislation,  it  is  only  consistent  and  decent 
that  the  enactments  should  bo  real.  The  projects  of  the  baby- 
suckling  ela^s  do  not  seem  qnile  so  numerous  as  in  past  years. 
Slill,  the  list  before  us,  and  t lie  attendant  spoechificatiou,  is  some- 
what appalling.  The  journeymen  bakers  of  the  metropolis  were 
agaiu  plaintifis  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Doubtless,  their  lot  is 
a  bard  one  ;  but  why  do  not  they  trust  like  the  drapers'  assis- 
tants, who  have  so  successfully  trusted  in  the  generosity  of  the 
public  ;  or,  like  the  journeymen  tailors,  look  to  their  own  exertions 
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in  self-improvement  and  for  self-dependence.  Mr.  Slaney,  a  man 
of  great  practical  benevolence,  but  of  very  *fast*  principles,  had 
two  motions,  one  for  a  committee  *  to  consider  on  the  plans  not 
connected  with  political  changes,  which  might  be  devised  for  the 
social  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,'  negatived  ;  the 
other,  for  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  means  of  removing 
obstacles  and  giving  facilities  to  safe  investments  of  savings — 
granted.  There  have  been  loud  lamentations  in  the  sentimental- 
humanitarian  camp  on  the  apathy  of  Parliament  thereupon.  But, 
to  our  humble  apprehension,  it  seems  that  until  juster  notions 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  measure  and  ofSce  of  legislation,  such 
motions  are  only  idle  and  mischievous  word-wasting. 

The  Government  act  with  respect  to  savings'  banks  will  do 
good  by  introducing  the  element  of  responsibility  into  their 
management ;  and  Mr.  Sotheron's  bill  relating  to  tne  affairs  of 
friendly  societies  is  calculated  to  check  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  bill  for  permitting  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  better  appreciated  this  session.  It 
has  reached  the  House  of  liOrds  with  some  prospect  of  success. 
The  question  has  been  so  fully  and  repeatedly  discussed  in  these 
pages,  that  we  need  only  advert  slightly  to  the  state  of  opinion 
exhibited  in  Parliament.  The  subject  was  ably  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  with  tolerable  fairness  by  all  parties.  The  theologi- 
cal ground  of  opposition  was  hardly  so  dogmatically  maintained 
as  on  former  occasions;  and  considering  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  so  fluctuating,  and  that  our  pro- 
hibitory statute  has  attained  the  venerable  age  of  fifteen  years, 
it  was  not  surprising  even  in  a  Parliament  of  Church  and  State 
men,  that  it  should  have  been  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  some  '  mystification  of  Leviticus,'  by  Chancery  barristers,  to 
the  sturdy  opponents  of  all  freedom,  religious  and  social.  The 
argument  was  practically  kept  to  the  issue  of  social  expediency. 
In  support  of  the  allegation  of  inexpediency,  it  was  contended 
that  it  would  chill  and  restrict  the  pure  and  warm  sympathy  which 
exists  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  law ;  that  a  wife  would 
regard  her  sister  with  suspicion  or  jealousy  at  the  possible 
successor  in  her  husband's  aiTections ;  and  lastly,  as  regards  the 
offspring  of  the  first  marriage,  the  second  wife  would  be  changed 
from  the  affectionate  aunt  into  the  jesilous  step-mother.  The 
assumption  in  the  first  point  is  very  obvious,  and  the  conclusion 
as  illegitimate.  No  mere  human  ordinance  can  have  the  effect 
implied ;  purity  of  fo(>ling  under  such  relations  cannot  be  re- 
gulated by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  is  it  not  a  monstrous  im- 
])utation  on  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of 
England?     The  second  assertion  is  equally  illogical.     It  is  dis- 
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proved  by  facts  pri'cttltTit  to  the  cDacliiieiit  of  llie  luw  and  by 
many  dyiug  requests.  We  could  speak  of  several  within  our 
personal  knowledge.  To  justify  the  last  objection,  one  must 
take  a  very  low  estimate  of  numan  nature,  and  depart  altogether 
from  ihe  opinions  entertained  from  the  earliest  limes  concerning 
the  character  of  woman.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  natural  affections  of  the  aunt  w-ill  be  increased  in  the  new 
reUdon  of  parent  ?  All  obBcrTation  tends  to  suppoit  this  liberal 
and  common  sense  view  of  the  case.  This  grievous  restriction 
on  freedom  and  human  happiness  requires  stronger  arguments 
in  justification  than  any  urged  in  the  late  debates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  restriction  is  not  only 
destructive  to  ihe  happiness  of  thousands,  but  is  a  great  social  evil. 
The  law  may  declare  such  connexions  unlawful,  but  cannot  pre- 
vent them.  TTie  Slate,  in  its  over  anxiety  to  prevent  that  which 
dogma  declares  to  be  sin.  forces  the  commission  of  another  of  which 
there  is  no  question  ;  for  all  the  casuistry  of  Iligh-Churchism 
cannot  disprove  the  fact,  that  this  new  civil  law  has  encouraged 
much  sin  against  the  law  of  God. 

The  legislative  attempts  at  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  are  only  remarkable  for  want  of  consistency  and  un- 
thinking wrath.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  old 
^r^etromen  of  Lambeth  from  competing  with  the  established 
stopocracv-  When  we  see  more  e\erlion  ni:ide  to  bc^in  the 
good  woik  -At  lume  «u  skill   he  ii_:,dv  to  ii|.|il,,ud   llii^  nio'tivc;.  of 
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arlhy  of  respect,  Mtu  c;iiinot  be  too  much  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  scveutli-diiy  rest,  as  their  birthright 
and  best  social  privilege.  It  is  fittiiifj,  therefore,  that  a  gooil 
example  of  respect  should  be  shown  in  all  the  public  sevviti  s. 
The  agitation  against  it,  got  up  by  a  few  Sut 
prietors,  is  too  contemptible  in  it-^  gross  mater 
to  deserve  serious  nolice.  Our  wcatlici 
however,  resolved  to  beiiil  to  the  teu-bas 
tirades — terrible  tlir  denuticiiitioiiH,  fron 
of  liberal  jouriiali-t-.,  from  WhigL,'iMn  t( 
ministers  of  the  (,'ro«ii,  I'or  not  tiiking 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Coi 
liberalism,  whtn  wilt  thou  be  consistent  f 

Edtication,  too,  was  a  feature  in  the  parliamentary  socialism  of 
the  session.  Our  views  on  tlic  great  subject  have  been  so  often 
expressed,  that  we  iie(  d  only  say,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Fox's 
talents,  that  his  moiillled  systu'ii  of  state  drill  "as  properly  re- 
jected. Lord  Meii;iinil,  a  new  candidate  for  senatorial  honours, 
was  signally  defeated  in  his  maiden  dibrt  to  centralize  Scottish 
cdncalion  in  ;i  ■'overniiient  Ixinrd.    Mr.  ('•.  A.  lliuniltoir>  zealous 


iali^m  and  selfishness 
)ck  Government  an', 
storm.  Rare  were  the 
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attempt  at  Church  national  education  in  Ireland,  was  rejected  by 
225  to  142.  In  the  Lords,  that  meek  man,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
broke  a  lance  with  the  Privy  Council.  Considering  that  Mother 
Church  has  had  80  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  modest  valour  of  her  champion. 

The  subject  of  university  reform  received  much  discussion, 
which  may  assist  the  public  in  properly  directing  its  efforts. 
It  is  a  delicate  question,  involving  the  adjustment  of  many  sub- 
sidiary points  of  right,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  Parliament  after  the  gravest  consideration.  The  corporations 
of  the  universities  require  much  improvement  in  tlie  way  of 
removal  of  encroachments  on  public  right,  to  bring  them  back 
into  that  wholesome  state  of  educational  utility  in  which  they 
were  anterior  to  the  Reformation, 

*  When  learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far, 
Sounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king  ;* 

and  before  the  colleges  obtained  a  monopoly  in  tuition,  and 
assumed  an  unlawful  and  irresponsible  control  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universities.  Lord  John  Russell,  with  large  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  reform,  did  the  best  he  could  to  procrastinate 
the  settlement.  He  has  promised  a  Crown  commission,  which, 
whether  lawful  or  unlawful,  cannot  compel  one  word  of  evidence. 
The  information  must  necessarily  be  ex  parte,  and  we  apprehend 
that,  bad  as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  it  will  hardly  venture  to 
deal  with  the  rights  of  property  on  such  data. 

A  group  of  measures  relating  to  property  can  only  be  hastily 
named.  The  Irish- Incumbered  Estates  Act  is  designed  as  a 
supplement  to  recent  Irish  property  legislation.  A  Government 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Rill  is  postponed  till  next  session.  Mr. 
Pusey's  long-agitated  measure  on  the  same  subject  got  through 
the  Commons;  and  Mr.  Aglionby's  effort  to  enfranchise  the 
copyholders  was  defeated.  TTie  best  motion  of  the  session  was 
Mr.  Locke  King's  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  free 
transfer  of  landed  property,  and  for  distributing  such  propertjr 
in  cases  of  intestacy  according  to  the  same  rules  which  prevail 
in  respect  of  personal  property.  Government  only  saw  a  sea  of 
troubles,  and  material  difficulties,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by 
110  to  58.  This  young  member  has  already  acquitted  himself 
so  ably  in  one  or  two  questions  of  magnitude,  that  we  venture  to 
hope  we  see  in  the  son  of  tlie  biographer  of  John  Locke,  and  the 
grandson  of  Byron,  one  of  the  future  liberal  statesmen  of  England. 
A  better  claim  to  public  approval  could  not  be  th<in  to  work  out 
the  great  social  question  of  free-trade  in  the  soil  of  England. 

I  inance  was  a  very  heavy  department  of  the  sessionj  large  in 
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porpfrtration,  but  larger  in  omission  j  aod  as  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  our  paper  warns  to  be  as  summarily  dealt  with  as  were 
all  the  reform  proposals  of  the  year.  Our  brilliant  fioancc 
tninister  was  so  bewildered  by  bis  embarrassment  of  riches,  in 
the  unwonted  shape  of  a  surplus,  that  he  was  only  tlirice  com- 
pelled to  change  the  policy  of  bis  stamp  reforms.  At  the  fourth 
attempt,  the  measure  was  knocked  into  some  kind  of  shape,  but 
really  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  relief  lo  the  public  is  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  surplus,  or,  as  some  say,  to 
add  to  ibe  revenue.  The  right  hon,  gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  up  hia  own  mind  on  the  knotty  point.  Then  we  have 
got  off  the  brick  duties — a  very  useful  relief,  notvrithstanding  all 
the  small  sneers  so  plentiful.  How  much  of  the  National  Debt 
is  to  be  liquidated  by  the  balance,  remains  for  history  to  tell. 
With  a  balance  in  hand,  Wr.  Chancellor  was  sorely  beset  by 
long  and  strong  puUa  at  the  ExcbequSr.  We  can  only  catalogue 
them  and  their  fate:  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure to  the  estimates  of  1835,  was  rejected  by  272  to  89. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  project  to  amend  the  poor-laws :  in  other  words  to 
protect  agriculture,  by  273  to  2S2.  Sir.  Grantley  Berkeley's 
more  honest  protectionist  move,  298  to  184.  Mr.  Henley's,  tor 
reduction  of  otKcial  salaries,  another  protectionist  manifesto,  S69  to 
173.  Colonel  Sibthorp,  for  exempting  farmers  from  income-tax, 
SO  to  .^2.  Mr.Hntt,  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  !,!.i<.ka(le,  SS° 
to  l-t4.  Lord  Duncan,  for  repeal  of  the  wliKlow-t:i>;,S'>to  77.  Mr. 
Blackslonc,  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  addilion  on  n?5e-.sed  taxes, 
i;JO  to  C5.  Jlr.  Milner  Gibson,  liixes  on  knowledge,  li)0  to  89. 
Mr.  iWait,  repeal  of  the  udvertisemenl  duty,  ^'OS  to  oi).  Lord  K. 
Grosvenor's  repeal  of  the  ta\  on  attorneys'  and  solicitors'  certifi- 
cates, was  carried  aqainst  Government  in  early  staii^cs,  hut  de- 
feated on  (he  third  reading  by  a  small  mnjorily.  ^Ir.  Mitchell, 
ship-timber  duties,  lo  to  ■>';'i.  l-oril  Nna';,  home-made  spirils  in 
bond,  121  to  L*n.  :Mr.  .M'Gregor,  marine  a->uranee  lax  repeal, 
l-jl)  to  80-  Sir  K.  Buxton,  again'il  free  importation  of  s.hive- 
■j:n<wn  sugar  ;  .and  Mr.  Ciivli'V,  for  the  repcid  of  the  mall  tax, 
^i47  to  L,'.!.  TIk>c,  or  soim-  of  them,  iiiny  secnre  belter  treat- 
ment ill  '  llir  lin;iitcial  vear,'  "hich  hopeful  men  sav  is  coming, 
1  lie  jiropd-^al-!  for  reduction  in  official  salaries  is  evidence  that 
the  ivor'lu-  mariner-^  at  llu>  helm  of  our  i^ood  ship  dread  a 
change  of  wiml. 

^y<■  have  i'dvaiiced  t::!OI).000  lo  the  (lis(rcs=ea  niiions  of 
Ireland,  wilh  a  luoitii-e  of  lepavment  with  inlere-t.  Some  lillle 
mirth  w^t.  <-\nU<\  in  rhr  di-eui^.ion  of  thl-  dull  subject,  bv  the 
pr..fM.ii.rl  <liser,verv,  <  nuneialcd  by  an  ln>\i  .seiiatur,  that  the 
},.-!  w.LV  t„  L'd  oiil  of  our  Lish  dlllicuhies  wu>  never  to  have 
"ot  int- ili.m.     'IliM'.-  i.iillinii^  are  to  he  advanced  to   Eniiland 
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and  Ireland  for  the  drainage  of  estates,  to  be  repaid  by  6^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  two-and-twenty 
years.  The  object  is  most  desirable,  but  we  cannot  see  on  what 
principle  the  State  can  justify  its  embarkation  in  the  business 
of  money-lender.  If  we  lend  to  land,  why  not  to  shipping,  to 
manufactures,  or  to  any  other  *  interest '?  Last,  not  least,  we  have 
voted  £12,000  a  year  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who, 
one  might  have  thought,  was  sufficiently  recompensed  for  his 
stupendous  services  to  the  State  by  high  military  rank,  obtained 
through  the  accident  of  royal  birth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Cam- 
bridere  family  is  now  endeared  to  the  nation  by  £24,000  a  year. 
We  have  made  so  long  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
session,  that  our  space  is  exhausted,  and,  perchance,  too,  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
point  out  the  evil  results  of  unprincipled,  inconsiderate,  and 
hasty  legislation.  A  search  into  the  causes  may  well  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  some  other  day. 


%ntl  33ntirf8. 


Marriage  tvith  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  Speech  delivered  hy  W,  Camp- 
bell  Sleigh^  £sq,,  at  PJdinburgh,  Wednesday^  April  10,  1850. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Police  Courts  in  the  Trial  of  W,  Campbell 
Sleigh,  Esq.,  of  London,  Barrister-at-law,  and  Thomas  Jlussell^  i^#^., 
of  Hunter -square,  Edinburgh,  Merchant,  for  an  alleged  Breach  of  the 
Peace  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  Muaic-hall^  April  8,  1850,  held 
with  reference  to  the  Marriage  Affinity  BiU,  By  Qeorge  Qunn« 
Reporter.  To  which  is  added,  a  Report  of  the  Speeekei  delivered  at 
the  Soiree  given  to  Messrs.  Sleigh  and  Russell^  in  Queen-street  Uall^ 
on  Monday  Evening,  April  15,  1850. 

Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife,  injurioue  to  Morale^  and 
unaut/iorized  by  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Qeorge  Croly,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  and  St. 
Benet.     Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  controversy  respecting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  titter  it, 
most  probably,  for  the  present  at  a  8tand,  as  the  bill  was  withdrawn 
when  it  readied  the  House  of  Lords ;  so  that,  for  some  montht  at 
least,  the  one  party  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  for.  Wc  shall  merely,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  the  above 
pamphlets,  without  any  particular  exposition  of  their  contcntt,  or  any 
attcm))t  at  general  ar^^umcnt.  An  the  people  of  Scotland  are  the  most 
opposed  to  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife'A  fistcr,  in  consequence  of 
itK  being  branded  as  incest  in  their  Confesiiion  of  Faith,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  send  amongst  them  a  gentleman  of  learning,  character. 
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and  Ability,  wbo.  by  boldjag  public  meettnga,  auU  iuviliiig  open  <lia- 
quabIod,  might  promote  inijuir)'  and  difiiise  light.  Mr.  Slcrigh  under- 
took this  mission ;  and  we  have  reuson  to  believe  that  he  fulfilled  it  in 
aroanner  at  once  honourable  to  himwclf  and  to  his  cause.  He  employed 
i)o  sinister  influence ;  he  acted  boldly  in  the  face  of  day  ;  he  Bought  to 
convince  the  reason  by  argument,  not  to  overwhelm  his  opponents  by 
Tfttiperalion ;  and  often  culled  upon  and  requested  the  attendance  at  a 
pTopoaed  meeting  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  his 
object.  He  was  asnailed  tuid  calumniated,  menaced  and  abused,  in 
tbe  most  extraordinary  manner ;  but,  in  spite  of  everything,  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  I'rom  tbounands  of  persons,  an  expression  of 
opinion  decidedly  favourable  to  Mr,  Wortley's  bill.  Those  who  know 
Scollaad  will  know  that  this  was  no  trifling  achievement.  Of  all 
Jieople  in  the  noild,  our  northern  friends  are  the  most  generally 
attached  lo  the  traditions  of  their  fatiiera.  The  great  majority  are 
rninutely  aliie  in  their  religious  belief,  and  they  often  visit  with  a 
ienible  and  Irj-ing  severity  of  opinion  any  who  venture  to  difTer  from 
them.  The  consequence  is,  that  impartial  observers  are  disposed  to 
question  whether  Presbyterian  uniformity  is  the  result  of  the  imrcitf. 
or  of  the  abeijnnce,  of  thought,  and  (hat  the  proverbial  prudence  of  the 
people  prevents  them  from  hastily  speaking  or  acting  on  the  aide  of 
any  dissenting  minority. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  a  public  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  against  Mr. 
"Wortley's  bill.  Mr.  Sleigh  attended,  and  wished  to  propoae  an  amend- 
tneot.  The  Lord  Provost,  who  was  in  the  chair,  gave  orders  to  the 
police  I'l  rje<'t  him— ;m,l  )i<>  w;i=  '-v-vwA  ;icc<.nlinRlv.  !l  h  s.,,-'. 
ljowi-i,-.r.  Ihil,  lH-r„ro  iIr'  imlirc  iiffi.-.-s  (■oiil.i  rfi.i'h  Iniii.  ihf  if viti.']. 
and  other  Kcntlemen  on  the  ph.lform  Ireiilcil  him  in  a  mo-t  bnil  jI 
manner,  although  he  did  not  offer  ihe  slightest  roii.sHinee  to  tlie  offici';  . 
of  justice.  A  highly-rcspeetuble  ami  m ost -res pe fled  citizen.  Mi 
Russell,  shared  a  like  fate,  for  attempting  to  speak  to  a  point  of  orb  i 

Two  days  alterwards.  Wedncsdiiy  the  10th  of  A]ml,' Mr.  Sleigh  ai;.l 
Mr.  Russell  were  Irieil  before  tlie  police  court  of  J'idinburgh.'    (We  a\  . 
quoting  from  the  preface  to  the  Krst   of  the  above   pamphlets.)     '  Tji.' 
invesli-ation  (.«u|.ir,l  nca.Iv  five   h..urs.      On    ll.e   part   of   the  deC.  .. 
daiiLs,   .Maurice    Lolliiau.   E.q.,   the    I'nicural.ir  Fiscal.   Willlaiii  '1'    . 
E,q.,  Ilie  eminent  pul.lisher.  Dr.  Kenlon.   l'rorc-.m,r  Ouk.  Tiioni.is  ]■ 
l.ind.  Ksq,.  and  olhir>,   iravc   ciidence  that  neither  Mr.  Slei-li  u-.x  ,.: 
Russell   conduetcd  ihi-mselvcs    illr-allv.   nor   in   auv   «av   aJM^nU-   ■ 
but  that,  on  Ihe  eonliavy.  the  cunla.i.ai  aru^e  airioii-  the  icveK'H,!  ■ 
llcmen    themselves.       XiihiiihsiEiiKliii!;    ibis    testiimiiiv.  [he  pru^ii... 
judge   finod   Mr.   Slei-li    iwo   coinea^.   anrl   Mr.   Ku-ell   otic    siuiii 
amidst  the  most  iiriequiMH'al  marks  „f  i.uli^iialimi  in  a  cri>wdea  cu'i. 
On  th.it  same  cvonin- a  meeliii- was  held,  in    ISvi-hlou-strecl   eliur- 
composed  '  of  up«ar<ls  of  2.00(1  iiersoi.^,'  at  «liieli  .Mr.  SkiL.^ii  deiivc: 
the  speech  i;iven  in  the  tirsi  of  thr  above  ]iam|)hl['ts  :   ;uid  ou  the   ni   ,: 
Mondav  eveninir-  A|>ril  |.>.  Mr,  Slei-h  and  Mr.  Russell  were  h.uiou>  ■ 
by  a  piil.lic  soiree,  in  tbo  Quren-slrr.ct  Hall,  an  acconnf  of  which  c  ■ 
siitulei   lhi>  appfndiv  lo  ihe  se.t.nd  pamphlet.      Thr  repoi-t  of  tbr  pi  ■ 
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ceedings  in  the  police  court,  with  the  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  are  at  once  lightly  amusing  and  gravely  sugges 
tive.     Both  pamphlets  are  worthy  perusal. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Croly,  we  cannot  at  present  adequately  notice 
There  are  some  things  in  it  not  without  weight,  but  there  are  man] 
strange  and  startling  absurdities,  worthy  of  a  writer,  who,  in  a  treatise 
on  baptism,  commences  with  the  first  and  second  baptisms  of  the 
world  ! — '  the  globe  covered  with  water,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  it;  the  next  baptism  was  the  deluge.'  The  work  is  distin- 
guished, too,  by  such  a  tone  of  assumption,  dogmatism,  and  contempi 
of  every  body  that  differs,  or  dares  to  differ,  from  him,  as  by  no  mean.* 
to  recommend  Dr.  Croly  to  sensible  readers  either  as  an  author  or  s 
man.  We  may,  perhaps,  one  day,  return  to  the  subject,  and  establisl 
and  illustrate  these  unfavourable  intimations. 


Southey's   Common-Place  Book,     Third  Series,     Analytical  Readings 
Edited  by  his   Son-in-law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.      Ix>ndon 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  displays  an  immense  range  and  variety  of  reading,  and 
together  with  its  predecessors,  fully  accounts  for  the  vast  stores  o 
information  which  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Southey.  After  an  examina 
tion  of  their  contents,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  mental  affluence  h( 
displayed.  A  man  who  read  so  much,  and  analyzed  so  carefully,  wai 
not  likely  to  be  at  fault  in  any  matter  which  required  illustration  oi 
enforcement.  Many  men  have  been  vast  readers,  but  Southey  wai 
evidently  much  more  than  this.  He  condensed  and  arranged  what  h< 
read,  so  as  to  have  it  always  at  command,  and  to  render  it  subservieni 
to  his  will.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  history  and  biography 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  correspondence,  voyages  and  travels,  topo 
graphy,  natural  history,  divinity,  literary  history,  and  miscellancou! 
literature.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  that 
'  probably  since  the  collection  of  the  two  Zuingers — Theodore  anc 
James — no  volume  has  contained  more  condensed  information.  It  is 
in  itself  a  smaller  Theatrum  Humantt   Vita.* 

Dr.  Southcy's  views  are,  of  course,  conspicuous  throughout  the 
volume,  and  more  particularly  in  the  historical  and  biographical  por< 
tions.  We  find  no  fault  with  this.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  shoulc 
be  so,  and  the  fact  is  not  fairly  open  to  exception.  His  references  tc 
many  works,  such  as  *  Ivimey's  History  of  the  Baptists,'  the  *  Mctho. 
dist  Magazine,'  *  Wilson*s  Dissenting  Churches,'  and  *'  Bogue  anc 
Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,'  will  excite  a  smile  in  intelligent 
and  candid  readers.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  deeply  interesting 
It  is  a  book  for  occasional  reference,  not  for  continuous  reading,  and  it 
rich  in  the  best  materials  of  our  affluent  tongue. 

We  look  with  considerable  mistrust  on  works  of  this  kind ;  yet  w( 
are  free  to  confess — little  sympathy  as  there  is,  on  many  points,  be- 
tween us  and  Dr.  Southey — that  his  '  Common-Place  Book*  will  b< 
our  frequent  companion,  and  that  we  anticipate  from  it  both  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure. 
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Oittri^alioiu  on  ihe  Social  end  Political  State  of  the  European  jfeople  i'm 
1848-9.  Seiiiff  the  second  Series  of  the  Nolea  of  a  Traveller.  By 
Samuel  Laing.     8vo.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

~^i!  can  bnrcly  state  in  this  brief  notice  the  vnluable  character  of  these 
*  Observation*.'  Mr.  Laing'a  way  of  looking  at  social  quesiions  is,  we 
yiesume.  well  known  to  our  readers  from  his  former  very  acute  volumes. 
Tlie  present  ia  -written  with  the  same  faculty  of  keen  ob.?ervation  and 
«struordinary  power  of  clear  presentment  (by  dint  of  constant  incnlca- 
*iofi).  of  thp  leading  impressions  in  which  his  glances  result.  The  great 
;j>otDle  to  which  the  author  seeks  to  bring  his  readers  are,  first  and 
«hicfly,  that  the  masses  of  the  continental  nations  nre  in  a  far  superior 
«ocial  state  lo  the  corresponding  Eng;lish  class ;  and  that  this  superiority 
is  closely  connected  with  the  great  difilision  of  landed  property  in 
J'rance  and  Germany ;  secondly,  the  growing  power  of  functionary  ism 
Snstead  of  aristocracy,  as  the  prop  of  the  continental  governments ; 
'thirdly,  the  results  of  the  governmental  education  system.  The  rela- 
tive advantages,  of  rather  disadvantages,  of  a  standing  array,  and  of  the 
conscript  system,  are  also  ably  discussed.  But  that  *vhich  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  volume,  ia  the  ample  and  satisfactory  *  dcHverBnee ' 
on  the  (irst~named  subject — the  distribution  of  landed  properly  aa  a 
necessary  eiemcnt  in  the  comfort  of  the  masses.  This  great  question  ia 
pressing  on  England.  O'Connor  land  schemes,  and  such  straws,  show 
'au  that;  and  any  thoughtful  nan's  opinions  arc  worth  studying  now  is 
^mt  uoment  of  quiet,  befote  tba  atrife  comes— much  more  UtoM  of  a 
f^tleman  so  thoroughly  competent  to  deduce  principles  ffom  his 
tjh'(rT:ii;on  at  i?  ll,c;  kccn-iiight'.d  iiiitli.,r  of  lliis  sfa'onjible  ^ind  im- 
jjortanl  book. 


T/,c  Worldny  .U<//r,v  Frliiid.      \'oK,  ' 
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n  C:is.scll. 


3t  is  scarcely  athrmini;  loo  niucli  to  .=ay  ihxil  penny  publications  eons  lit  ulc 
the  peculiar  trait  of  tiie  lilcralurc  of  the  |ire,<enl  a^'e  ;  anil,  cou>^ideriiig 
the  va-t  numbciM  ivlioni  tlicy  influence,  it  is   imput.-ible  but   that  they 
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1  {>h 
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Had  tlio^e  ciK'up  puliliealinn.  «hli  ivliieh  ll.e  pix-s 
heeu  i.-sucil  but  :i  sin-le  ^.Tiur^iliun  :ll;-i.  at  (lie  cost  even  ut  a  landing 
instead  of  a  penny.  ti,ev  »o.dii  In.ve  i-,„niMiui.k<l  but  a  se^i.ilv  cireula- 
lion,  siinplv  b<eaM-e  the  cliiv-es  lor  wV.om  tin  v  are  liilcnde.l  uould.  to 
asrc.t  PMenl.  l^ave  liein  un.ible   to  nail   tliem.     VViiliin    the   |.re.>,ent 

(lii^  .tm'ntrv,  as  musl  i.iakcMhe  er.i  c.in.picurMi-'  in  il>  liislnrv.  This  iias 
natiindiv  ci'eatcd  a  nt«-  and  inim<  use  deniaiid  l-r  linv.ituie' of  n  cha- 
ra.-,er;,ud  a  ee^i  ;Kli,|.n,l  In  the  elas.^  of  readir.  v\  h<i  iiaie  bitn  treated. 
an<l  InlelliTluallv  eiiluinelilMcl  hv  Sui,rl:,v.  j'.rillsli  and  l'\.rei';n.  and 
Nalirmal  Schor.i;.  I'r  ni.v  publiCiUlon^  eon.-lilnle  111-  simidv  « lileb  lias 
answered  to  this  new  al.il  roping,  ili  mami.  The  niiniber  i.t  lival  Jiiib. 
licationi  wlddi  «eekly  i-sue  IVom  tlie  inelroiiolis  ivc  are  unable  lu 
state,  but  "c  are  irediblv  informed  thai  one  of  the   most    uorlhless   of 
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them  has  a  circulation  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  Mriy  ihoummd 
a-week.  It  is  to  counteract  the  dissipating  and  frequently  Ticiout  ten- 
dency  of  these  puhlications,  that  the  work  before  us  hat  beea  originated. 
We  have  examined  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  heartily  commend  it 
to  the  numerous  class  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed. 

There  are  two  features  in  The  Working  Man's  Frief%d  which  deaerre 
to  be  mentioned  as  distinctive.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  in  addition 
to  the  high  moral  tendency,  by  which  it  is  consistently  pervaded,  it  coa- 
Htantly  brings  before  its  readers  information  of  directly  practical  and 
domestic  utility.  A  tale  illustrative  of  the  advantages  df  temperance, 
industry,  or  good  temper,  is  not  the  less  acceptable  in  the  eottage  of 
an  artizan,  because  it  is  succeeded  by  instructions  for  the  economiaing 
of  food  and  fuel,  for  baking,  brewing,  and  cookery. 

The  second  peculiar  feature  to  which  we  refer  is,  the  monthly  anp- 
plement,  which  is  exclusively  made  up  of  original  essays  by  working 
men.  Some  of  these  are  admirable,  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  proud 
isolated  aristocrats,  who  designate  these  classes  as  the  *  canaille,*  and 
deny  their  capability  of  exercising  the  common  functions  of  citizens, 
would  peruse  these  essays,  and  confess  and  concct  their  error.  A  wise 
and  excellent  part  of  Mr.  Casseirs  scheme  is,  the  remuneration  for  these 
essays  by  presents  of  books,  which  the  writers  are  allowed  to  choose 
for  themselves.  Some  of  the  letters  of  these  prize  essayists  have 
accidentally  fallen  under  our  eye,  and  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  when  we  found 
such  works  as  Butler's  Analogy,  Milton's  prose  writings,  and  Bacon's 
Novum  Organon,  selected  by  Cornish  miners.  Highland  peasants,  and 
Leicester  stockingers.  Mr.  Cassell  is  unostentatiously  doing  a  great 
work,  and  one  in  which  we  trust  he  will  be  cheered  on  by  well- merited 

KUCCCSS. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Peace  Congress^  held  in 
Paris  on  the  22nd.  23rd.  and  24th  of  August,  1849.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Peace  Congress 
Committee,     8vo.  Pp.  120.     Ix>ndon :  Charles  Gilpin. 

Tuis  volume  is  somewhat  tardy  in  its  appearance,  and  we  note  the 
fact,  not  from  any  querulous  disposition,  but  to  urge  on  the  parties 
concerned  not  to  allow  a  similar  delay  in  the  case  of  the  Congress  held 
last  month  at  Frankfort.  The  circulation  of  such  documents  as  con- 
stitute this  volume  is  of  great  importance,  and  we,  therefore,  regret  that 
it  should  be  contracted  by  any  circumstances  which  are  not  absolutely 
unavoidable.  In  order  that  such  papers  should  be  read,  they  must  be 
furnished  to  the  public  immediately  after  the  event  which  has  called 
attention  to  tlie  subject.  However,  better  late  than  never.  So  says 
the  old  proverb,  and  so  we  think.  The  volume  is  now  before  us,  and 
we  rejoice  in  its  posseshion,  and  earnestly  recommend  our  friends  to 
give  it  an  early  and  attentive  perusal.  *  The  speeches,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  have  been  translated  or  copied  from  the  manuscripts  furnished 
by  the  5i|>cakers  themselves  ;  the  remainder  have  been  collated  from 
the  tr|)orts  which  ap|>eared  in  the  various  French  ami  Knglish  nevis- 
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tmftn.     The  essays  are  printed  without  abbre-vialion,  and  [he  letters 
newly  lo.' 

Tho  Congress  of  Brussels  in  \&4S,  and  that  of  Paris  last  year,  have 
|(Ooe  fsr  to  aroDse  public  attention  to  the  peace  question.  They  have 
utterly  removed  the  Utopian  character  which  was  supposed  to  invest  it, 
and  h«ve  placed  it  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  as  one  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  age.  It  cannot  be  tabooed  any  longer.  To  sneer  at  it 
is  disgraceful  to  the  sneerer  only.  Truth  is  making  way,  and  those 
who  cannot— amongst  whom  we  rank — subscribe  to  the  abstract  doc- 
trine of  the  Peace  Society,  cordially  unite  with  its  members  in  the 
pnicttcsl  effort  to  put  down  war.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  all  this,  andai 
a  msans  of  promoting  one  of  the  best  and  most  philanthropic  schemes 
of  the  day.  we  advise  our  readers  to  give  due  heed  to  the  facts  and 
reMDoings  of  this  volume. 


fmagta.     By  W.  Weldon  Champneys,  M.A.  Fourth  Edit ioi 

Seeleys. 

This  is  a  volume  of  very  pleasing  allegories,  principally  designed  for 
chlMten.  There  is  more  propriety  and  corrcctne.'^a  of  taste  in  them 
Ibfto  in  any  similar  volume  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time — and 
the  addition  to  each  of  the  quotations  frnm  Scripture  furnishes  the  key 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  one  which  has  hud,  and  de- 
•crredly.  &  wide  circulation. 


•  Viiiinfj,  hfinf!  an  Eiposilion  nf  Pr(i\ 
.  V.  liriil-i.^'M.A,      London:'  .Sl-cIc 


By 


This  is  iinotber  of  the  ordiniiry  kind  of  practical  comment iirics  which 
are  maile  on  the  principle  of  taking  the  simple  thought  expressed  in 
half  a  dozen  words  of  Scripture,  iind  diluting  it  into  a  paragraph  by 
repetitions  and  exclamations.  Sueli  a  stylo  of  writin};  may  be  useful 
— any  instruments  may  be  thai — but  tliat  it  is  likely  to  be  so  is  very 
questionable.  Without  expressing  any  npininn  on  that  subject,  we  do 
enough  when  we  indicate  the  class  of  exiiosilinn  to  whieh  this  volume 
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The  Lighted  Valley ;  or^  the  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Ahby  Bolton. 
By  one  of  her  Sisters.  With  a  Preface  by  her  Grandfather,  Rev.  W. 
Jay,  of  Bath.     London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  ani  Co. 

To  those  who  think  '  scenes*  on  a  death -bed  are  fit  subjects  for  the 
world^s  eye,  this  volume  will  present  a  narrative  of  the  peaceful,  glad 
departure  of  a  young  lady  of  interesting  character.  On  ourselves,  the 
effect  of  this  and  all  its  class  of  books  is  not  pleasant.  We  doubt  the 
wisdom,  and  we  are  sure  of  the  indelicacy,  of  putting  on  record  the 
details  of  death,  however  they  may  exhibit  Christian  fortitude.  The 
biographies  of  Scripture  men  avoid  carrying  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
last  moments,  and  there  is  deep  significance  in  the  fact.  If,  however, 
this  general  objection  be  surmounted,  this  volume  will  exhibit  (bow 
involuntarily  we  drop  into  theatrical  words,  *  scenes,*  *  exhibit^ — and 
this  about  a  death-bed ! )  a  gentle,  patient,  young  heart,  welcoming, 
rather  than  enduring,  death. 


77ie  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon :  consisting  of  an  Alpha- 
betical Arrangement  of  every  Word  and  Inflection  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  Sacred  Text^  vith 
a  Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  Word,  and  Lexicographical  lUustra- 
tion  of  the  Meanings,  To  which  is  prefxed,  a  complete  Series  of 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Paradigms,  with  Grammatical  Remarks  and 
Explanations,  4to.  Pp.  90 :  784.  London :  Samuel  Bagstcr  and 
Sons.     1848. 

More  than  seven  years  of  unremitting  labour,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  work.  It  is  especially  intended 
and  adapted  for  those  who  arc  obliged  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  without  the  advan- 
tage of  oral  instruction.  Such  persons  will  find  it  an  invaluable  com- 
panion, whatever  lexicon  and  grammar  they  may  use,  bat  especially 
those  of  Gescnius.  llie  paradigms  and  grammatical  introduction, 
compiled  from  Gesenius's  Uhrgebaudo,  and  Winer's  Chaldee  Gram- 
mar, exhibit,  of  course,  the  same  principles  as  are  developed  in  the 
elaborate  grammar  prepared  by  Mr.  Davidson,  from  Professor  Kodiger's 
edition  of  that  of  Gescnius,  formerly  noticed  by  us.  The  lexicon 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Mr.  Trcgelles*s  elaborate  and  revised 
translation  of  that  great  Hebraist's  lexicon,  which  we  noticed  at  the 
same  time.  The  special  object  of  the  present  work,  as  compared  with 
those  we  have  just  named,  and  as  a  companion  to  them,  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  analyzing  and  accounting  for  unusual  or  more  difficult 
forms.  This  it  docs,  we  are  happy  to  say,  not  by  superseding  either 
the  grammar  or  the  lexicon,  but  by  facilitating  the  use  of  them.  It  ift« 
in  fact,  a  help  to  parsing,  and  such  a  help  as  we  believe  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  diligence,  by  obviating  the  peculiar  causes  of  perplexity 
which  the  Shemetic  languages,  as  they  are  called,  present. 

Having,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  our  views  in  reference 
to  Qesenius's  grammatical  and  lexical  systems,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss that  subject  again.    Nothing  which  has  since  been  published  on  the 
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contineat  d<-tTacts  in  an}-  measure  from  the  pre-eminence  uf  OesemuB'e 
labours  a>  we  have  described  them,  that  in,  as  tlie  moijt  judicious, 
indubtive.  sfnClietical  exposition  of  the  phenomena  and  principles  or  the 
Uebrow  language.  Hia  errors  belong  to  another  deparimenl  of  literary 
Iftboiir,  that  of  exegesis  :  and  with  them,  as  ive  huve  before  Ebown,  Mr. 
B«(i«t(.T's  beautiful  Lexicon  had  nothing  to  do,  for  they  were  removed 
by  the  patient  diligenoe  of  Mr-  Tregelles.  It  merely  remains  for  us. 
ttMTofore,  now  to  say,  that  the  volume  before  us  is,  in  every  respect, 
dcM-rviDg  of  a  plac«  by  the  side  of  those  which  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
company, and  that  with  them,  and  the  elaborate  and  excellent  Hebrew 
Concordance,  which  we  owe  to  the  same  enterprising  publishers,  it 
leavcii  e»eu  the  solitary  student  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  help, 
sfMr  bo  bas  acquired  the  proDuaciatiaa  of  the  language. 


Fentalt  Agmry  among  the  Ilealhvn,  a»  recortied  in  thf  Hislory  and  Cor- 
rttporuintpe  of  tite  Society  fur  I'roiitoliny  Female  Education  in  the 
£att.  London:  Sutcr. 
Wk  notice  this  volume  with  great  pleasure,  as  containing  most  interest- 
iDg  rccortln  of  the  operations  of  a  society  far  too  little  known.  The 
condition  of  women  in  heathen  nations,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous, 
presents  but  too  unvarying  depressioa  and  misery ;  whilst  tlie  jealous 
■eclnston  which  is  their  lot  removes  them  from  the  infiucnce  of  our 
ordinary  mission  Agencies.  There  is  thus  ample  room  for  such  & 
Bocaetj  as  that  whose  operaLione  are  recorded  here ;  and  we  eameetly 
urge    on   all   our  lady   readers    In    study  this    book,   that    ihcy   may 
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of  the  trncHt  heroines  that  have  ever  lived.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  a 
hundred  sentimciilal  things  about  woman's  endurance,  and  so  forth — 
but  instead  of  all  that,  we  would  only  refer  to  the  narrative  itself,  and 
press  its  claims,  not  only,  nor  cliiefly,  as  a  literary  production,  though 
these  are  high,  on  the  earnest  atlcnlion  of  all  the  Christian  women  of 
England. 

India  and  (he  Gmpd.  ISy  Kev.  W.  flarkson.  London  :  .Stiow. 
Tiff:iiF.  is  more  material  for  lliounht  in  this  book,  of  ;ili')Ut  three 
hundred  paRc^.  small  octavo,  than  in  some  books  of  foii.fold  its  >.vk. 
The  material,  too,  is  of  the  best  kirn!.  Wi.-c  we  a,=kcd  by  a  -Iran^cr 
to  the  oiieration^  nf  Christian  mission-^  in  Iiuiia  to  put  liini  in  the  beat 
wav  of  thoroushlv  underslanrlin-  llicm,  wc  ^holLld  inlriniucc  him  at 
once  t..  Mr.riarkson.    His  in'i.(l,ich.>n  is  worthv  a  iii-h  plaie  amonRst 

he  will  add  further  cnntrihulioii:*  of  ytt  fireatcr  valui"  llr  is  just  the 
man  lo  observe  the  varying  moral  iihcnomciia  nf  lliilish  India,  to  esti- 
mate  their  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Gosprl.  and  Ilicn  lo  indicate 
the  corresponding  duty  of  the  Ctiurt  h  of  (Jod.  ■  India  and  tlic  Uo^pcl  ' 
i«  on  admirable  book. 
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John  CasselVs  Library,  Vols,  /.  and  IL — Sailings  over  the    G 
The  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery,     London  :  John  Cas 

The  object  of  this  work  is  mainly  similar  to  that  of  the  f 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  Its  cheapness  is,  if  possible,  « 
remarkable.  The  volume,  neatly  bound  and  lettered,  contains  l 
dred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  and 
one  shilling.  Perhaps  a  more  useful  and  generally  interesting 
might  have  been  selected  for  the  introductory  volumes  of  such 
History  and  biography,  we  think,  should  be  its  staple  material 


The  Norwegian  Sailor  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  George  Nosco 
by  himself.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev,  Thomo 
D,D,,  LL.D,  New  Edition.  With  an  Account  of  his  Deal 
don  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  such  a  narrative  as  this — so  tc 
simple,  truth-like,  and  instructive.  There  is,  as  Dr.  Raffles 
•  an  air  of  truthfulness  and  sincerity  about  it,  that  commends 
confidence  of  the  reader  as  no  fiction.^  George  Noscoe  wa 
wegian,  born  in  1788,  and  the  narrative  of  his  sailor^s  life,  hi 
sion  to  God,  and  of  the  hearty  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  hi 
years  to  the  religious  welfare  of  others,  is  one  of  the  most 
records  we  have  ever  perused.  '  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,* 
Raffles,  *  perused  a  narrative  more  adapted  to  be  acceptable  ai 
to  that  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-men  to  which  he  belo 
would  earnestly  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  sailor.'  In  thi 
and  recommendation,  we  heartily  concur.  A  better  book  fo 
purpose  cannot  be  found. 

The  Revelation  of  St,  John — simply  muUyzed  and  briefly  expoun 
Delta.     London :  Nisbet. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  By  the  Author  of  the 
of  Prophecy'  from  Daniel.     London  :  Green. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  adopts  the  theory  of  a  three-fo 
lelism  in  the  Apocalypse — the  Epistles  to  the  Churches  being 
represent  seven  states  of  the  Church,  chronologically  succe 
tending  over  the  period  from  Christ  to  the  consummation,  wfa 
ground  is  again  twice  traversed  in  the  following  portions, 
much  calm  sobriety  of  interpretation  in  the  volume. 

The  second  is  the  production  of  an  elderly  lady,  who  fo 
beaten  track  of  Protestant  commentators,  with  a  luxuriance 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  us.  For  instance,  she  put  i 
tion  John*8  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  head  and  hairs  w 
like  wool,  with  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  whose  locks  were  1 
bushy,  and  finds  in  this  the  Saviour's  condition  when  his  peo 
were  laid  on  him — and  the  contrast  when,  by  the  sheddii 
blood,  all  was  purged  away. 


SSI 


Regtiaration.    By  Wm.  AndereoQ.    Glasgow  :  Jackson. 

These  tr&n«cripts  of  a  seriea  of  puIpiL  discourses  ar 

a  cummQD  sermoniaer.     Their  author  i»  too  little  ki 

Tweed — but  wherever  known  ia  beid  in  the  highest 

'    poBMSsor  of  one  of  the  strongest,  purest,  most  orijtinal 

whole  of  Scottish  dissent.  With  ma.ny  peculiarities  of  style 

ihftt  sometime*  jar  on  a  fastidious  ear,  there  is  such  a  mi 

\  hu^thiaking  in  this  volume,  as  we  seldom  find  in  the  s 

'^Idinons  at^U  events.     And  withal,  there  comes,  ia  the  most  unex- 

d  places,  a.  tone  of  such  strange  beauty,  a  gleam  of  such  tender- 

■  md  pathoH,  as  marks  at  once  the  man  of  K^iiiua — the  poet  under 

teguiieof  scceder  minister — and,  highest  of  all.  there  ia  deej)  religious 

WB  and  intense  eamealness.     Logic,  passion,  almost  tears,  hlend  in 

tb«  BtTang«<<t  hut  most  captivating  manner,  in  this  as  in  all  the  re- 

tnukiihle  productions  of  its  remarkable  author. 


ith  of  the 
as  the 


Stplanatoni  Xoles  and  Cbmmenlii  on  the  New  Teatamenl.     By  Edward 

Ash,  M.D.  In  Three  Voln.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
TaiSE  volumes  contain  a  large  amount  of  care  fully -com  piled  explanft- 
lory  rcmarkd.  The  author  states  his  aim  to  be  setting  before  the 
l^er  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the  text  wherever  it  requires  es- 
pluation.  and  exhibiting  the  train  of  thought,  with  the  connexion 
Wlween  th«  •everal  puts.  Of  coutae,  an  exhibition  of  the  reasons  £oi 
Wadoption  of  one  view  of  doubtful  passages  in  preference  to  another, 
'•nrit  fniilemplatod  in  suth  a  phiu— :l1I  thul  cin  bo  luoktd  for  is  a 
S"ffi.:iemly  r.-leur,  bticf  sluiomciit  ul  ili^  ;i,iilir>r'.  ( ..iifM/lun  r,r  tl,u  text 
Dr.  Ajh  very  success  fully  ^wq^. 


anil  u 


mbiguc 


eitteteences.     The  result  ia  a  work  which  I-  !.i  :    .1 
•'uikeop'^  sleadUy  in  view  tlie  want;;  of  oin'  >.\,...:..    ,:..-- 
Wae  estent.  meets  ihem.   We  can  honestly  reconiiuend  it ;( 
j^bcitioin,  and  plain,  the  result  evidently  of  a  devout  and  c 
*Mm«ny  years  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical  commentntora. 


-indent. 
;iiid,   to  a 

cful  study 


"■iW/,y,.  ,/  the  Rker  nflhn  IVahr  of  Life.      By   George 
n,'!).      (!la-™>v:    Collins, 


a  rejiutaliou  for  a  fascinatinp  style 
the  diiubl  wliethcr  ^otHl  liiiile  will 
,(,'«  which  will  offend,  Wc  do  not 
i  trililh';  u  book  im  the  develop- 
;rli'   i.].i-'    .iiiil  should  be  tllild  it 

We   willingly 

,■■      ■  ,i-(..|Dr.rbcever'a 

■:,  ,,iv   succc»rul   at- 
cept 


I   tu   be.u 


lell  « 
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Letters  on  Happiness,     By  the  Author  of  •  Letters  to  My  Unknc^^^ 

Friends.'     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  of  practical  religion,  hvLtt^oi 
to  the  larger  division  of  that  class — which  is  marked  not  less  by  the 
presence  of  deep  devotional  feeling  than  by  the  absence  of  all  preten- 
sions to  literary  grace.  We  rejoice  in  the  great  change  in  ton* 
which  has  in  this  respect  passed  on  much  of  our  popular  religions 
writing,  and  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  present  volume,  as  well  as  to 
others  from  the  same  wnter,  as  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
charms  of  thorough  Christian  principle,  deep  humble  godliness,  and 
cultivated  taste. 

Oemsjrom  Matthew  Henry,     London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

We  need  not  sing  praises  to  our  great  English  commentator ;  a  century 
and  a  half  has  done  that  wherever  there  have  been  devout  men  reading 
our  tongue.  This  little  volume  is  a  collection,  arranged  under  several 
heads,  of  many  of  his  peculiar,  pithy,  aphoristic  sayings,  which  present 
a  fair  view  of  his  piety,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  thoroughly  English 
love  for  proverb-like  sentences,  laying  hold  of  men  as  with  hooks.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  gifl  for  readers  of  books  of  what  is  called  an  experi- 
mental character  ;  no  man  can  look  over  it  without  lighting  on  some 
line  of  wisdom,  or  tenderness,  or  rebuke,  that  will  set  him  to  think,  or 
reflect,  and  pray. 

Facts  in  a   Clergyman's  Life,     By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  A.M.,  &c. 

London :  Sceleys. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  method  in  Mr.  Tayler's  confidenceti. 
He  gives  us  a  collection  of  facts  such  as  we  presume  almost  every 
preacher  has  met,  and  a  number  of  reflections  such  as  we  are  sure  every 
preacher  could  make.  The  volume  reflects  from  every  page  the  cha* 
racter  of  an  amiable,  hard-working,  pious  clergyman.  It  hat  all  the 
simplicity  of  thought,  and  (with  all  respect  we  ny  it),  some  of  the 
feebleness  characteristic  of  the  estimable  party  to  which  the  writer 
belongs.  While  it  contains  nothing  remarkable,  it  will  doubtless  edify 
many  devout  persons,  partly  for  that  very  reason. 


Romanism  in  England:  The  Redemptorist  Fathers ^  St,  Mary's  Om^ 
vent.  Park-road,  Ciapham,     London  :  Hall,  \  irtue,  and  Co. 

A  RZPRiMT  of  a  series  of  letters  that  originally  appeared  in  the 
'  Historic  Times,'  containing  copious  extracts  from  Roman  Catholic 
authors,  to  establish  the  charges  of  idolatry  and  false  morality.  Con- 
siderable pains  have  been  taken  in  the  work,  which  may  servo  to 
enlighten  some  people  on  the  invariableness  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
some  of  its  most  objectionable  points  of  doctrine  and  precept* 
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'^«  Mnmaonic  Chronology  of  British  Hialorti,  i^e.     London ;  Hamilton, 

Adama.  and  Co. 
•.■asEE  hnndred  pages  of  lines,  which  can  only  be  called  rhymes  in  the 
^^ercisc  of  the  most  enlarged  charity,  out  of  each  of  which  a  date  is 
**tracted  by  certain  initial  letters  receivinp  numerical  value,  is  a  sight 
t^t  reminds  one  of  old  Mr.  Welter's  philosophical  doubt  about  the 
"oquiattiou  of  the  alphabet,  '  whether  it's  worth  while  going  through  so 
nuch  to  learn  so  little  is  a  question — I  rather  think  it  isn't !' 


The  AmyolCs  Home.     London  :   Groombtidge. 
Tkk  chann  of  this  little  child's  book  is  its  simplicity.     It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  being  a  study,  and  a  loving  one,  from  real  child-life.     It  is  a 
quiet  »ketch  ofthe  life  of  a  family  of  little  ones,  whom  half  its  young 
raadeca  will  claim  aa  portraits  of  themselves,  and  will  love  accordingly. 


litprnrq  3iitplliprF. 


Just  Puhlkhcd. 


Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,LL.D.  livbia  Son-in-law, 
the  Kcv.WiJlinm  Haniia,  LL.U.     Vol.  II. 

Southo*'s  Common- place  Book.  Third  Scries.  Analvlical  licailingB. 
Edited  by  Lis  Son-iii-law,  John  \V'ood  Wartcr,  Il.l). 

Hints  for  the  Earnest  Student ;  or,  n  Ycar-linok  for  the  Young.  Coninited 
bv  \lr'   William  Fi    ii 
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The  Method  of  the  Divine  Qovernment,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  Rct. 
James  M'Cosh,  A.M. 

Social  Aspects.    By  John  Stores  Smith. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.    Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Cholera  and  its  Cures.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bu^dmsn. 
M.D. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for  Children.  The  engravings  from  designs 
by  Birket  Foster. 

A  new  Elucidation  of  the  Principles  of  Speech  and  Elocution.  A  full 
theoretical  development,  with  numerous  practical  exercises,  &c.  By  Alex- 
ander Melville  Bell. 

Christianity  in  Harmony  with  Man's  Nature — Present  and  Proffresti^-e. 
Seven  Lectures,  preached  in  Gallowtree-gate  Chapel,  Leicester.  By  uie  Rev. 
George  Legge,  LL.D. 

Agricultural  Distress :  its  Cause  and  Remedy.    With  a  Preliminary  En- 

2uiry  concerning  the  Civil  Law  of  the  Freedom  of  Private  Enterprise.     By 
Charles  Forster  Cotterill. 

Numerical  Statistics ;  or,  Wesleyan  Methodism  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  80  years.     By  Bailey  Hillyard. 

Pure  Sounds  against  Pure  Immaterialism ;  or,  that  Sounds  are  not  Pure 
Sensations.     By  Antoine  Claude  Gabriel  Jobert 

The  Structure  of  Prophecy.    By  James  Douglas  of  Cavers. 

The  Voices  of  the  Night    By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland.    In  lliree  Parts.    By  Asenath  Nichobon, 

of  New  York. 

Pleasant  Pages  for  Young  People.     Part  2. 

Puritan  Gems ;  or,  Wise  and  Holy  Sayings  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wateon, 
A.M.    Edited  and  arranged  by  the  Kev.  John  Adey. 

The  Art  of  Questioning  and  Answering  in  French.     By  A.  C  G.  Jobert 

Second  Edition. 

A  Compendium  of  Universal  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  Pratent 
Time.  Translated  from  the  Twenty-fourth.  Edition  of  the  German  originaL 
By  Charles  Theomartyr  Stafford. 

Manifesto,  or  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  French  Protettant  Churehi 
London,  founded  by  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  24th  July,  1550. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  UJi^ 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.    Part  8. 

Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lUiutrated  in  a  Series 
of  Expositions.    By  J.  brown,  D.D. 

The  Works  of  John  Owen,  D.D.    Edited  by  the  Rer.  Wm.  H.  Qoold. 

Religion,  the  Weal  of  the  Church,  and  the  Need  of  the  Times.  By  George 
Steward. 

The  Voice  of  the  Early  Church  in  its  first  Three  Centuries  of  Stedfiwt 
Trouble  and  Final  Victory.     In  Three  Parts.     By  Rev.  Chas.  Smyth. 

Preach  the  Word :  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  Preaching  considered.  By 
G.  F.  Maberly. 

Ministerial  Support  and  Ministerial  Efficiency :  or,  the  llutf  of  Dissenting 
Congregations  in  lielation  to  the  Peculiar  Support  of  the  Minutry. 

The  Bible  uf  Every  I^nd;  or,  Histur)*,  Critical  and  Philosophical,  of  all  the 
Versions  of  the  Sacied  Script urvs.     Pan  X. 
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^K.j  \.—Lttttfr-Daij  PampMets.  Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  London: 
I  Chapman  and  Hall.     1 850. 

\   ^Hl  aoAoT  of  these  pampLleta  may  rest  aseared — ^if  it  is  anjr 

^ntiifactioTi  tn  him— that  iipithcr    ri-nclcr?^    nor   rcvionxrs    will, 

*^iioiving!y,  pass  by  any  thing  bearing  his  name.     The  position 

;  occupies  in  the  world  of  letters  has  been  gracluully  ami  well 


i 


ho. 


^■TQod.     Although  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  say  that  he  has 
'ollowcd  the  advice  ho  once  gave  to  a  young  author — '  If  they 
"■Pccive  yonr  first  book  ill,  write  the  second  better  '—it  is  by  uo 
'^eans   so  to   affirm  that,  of  the  many  books  he  has  written, 
'here  are  none  that  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  genius. 
Indeed,  Mr,  Oarlyle's  excellences  and  faults  lie  very  much 
i     "pin    the     surface,     and    are    therefoie    equally    conspicuous; 
I     ''iicther  they  are  equally  distributed  ovev  his  pages,  is  a  question 
[     Hich  no  decision  of  ours  is  likely  to  set  at  rest.     Ills  '  Critical 
'     'ind  Miscellaneous  Essays  '  sparkle  wilh  the  rich  ore  of  tliought, 
'     Dot  infrequently  all  massive  and  alloyed  as  in  its  native  bed,  but 
'    often  also  '  curiousiv  wrought '  into  the  strangest  and  most  taste- 
ful shapes,  as  if  by  the  hands  of  the  '  cunning  workman.'     His 
'French  Revolution '—wbieli  he   entitles  a  hi.^torij,  but  which 
might,  with  greater  truth,  have  been  entitled  ailrniim — ^transports 
us  into  the  midst  of  that  tbeutre  of  terror  to  which  even  yet,  and 
notwithstanding  (he  many  revolutions  that  have   followed,  the 
stand-still  and  retrogratle  politicians  of  the  day  are  wont  to  point, 
as  the  scenic  represenlatiou  of  an  ascendant  democracy,  and  the 
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inevitable  result  of  all  measures  of  progress  and  reform.  H 
^  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations 
evinces  uncommon  industry  in  the  amassing  of  illustrativ 
materials  ;  while  the  commentary  on  the  text  is  the  noblest  coi 
tribution  yet  made  to  the  history  of  Cromwell's  times,  and  to  th 
memory  of  the  great  hero  himself.  His  other  works — *  Sarto 
Resartus,'  *  Past  and  Present,'  *  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Here 
worship,'  '  Chartism,'  and  *  Life  of  Schiller' — are  all  evidentl 
'  done  by  the  same  hand,'  and  show  the  same  mastery.  Take 
as  a  whole,  his  writings  constitute  a  real  addition  to  the  liters 
ture  of  the  age,  while,  in  many  respects,  they  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  school  in  criticism  and  morals.  Keen  insight — ^hig 
generalizing — ^both  quiet  and  broad  humour — galling  irony- 
scathing  sarcasm  —  graphic  delineation,  mixed  up  with  a 
manner  of  oddities,  eccentricities,  and  drolleries — are  to  b 
found  in  every  volume.  Every  method  of  the  pen  is  within  th 
compass  of  his  pages — from  the  stately  and  periodic,  down  to  th 
abrupt  and  ejaculatory ;  from  the  most  elaborate  to  the  most  can 
less.  In  some  moods,  he  seems  to  soar  aloft  with  the  bold  win 
and  undazzlcd  eye  of  the  bird  of  Jove ;  in  others,  he  screams  lik 
the  crane,  and  chatters  like  the  swallow.  Open  his  page  s 
random,  and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether  you  &id  hii 
stretched  at  length,  contemplative  and  serene,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  throne,  listening  to  '  the  voices  and  the  silences 
or  elbowing  his  way  through  the  marts  and  crowded  thorougl 
fares  of  life,  angry  and  out  of  temper,  and  giving  vent  to  hi 
feelings  in  explosive  comments  on  the  imbecility  or  knavery  c 
all  the  passers-by.  At  times  he  seems  so  innocent — so  harmla 
— so  much  in  love  with  everything  around  him — that  even  th 
village  children  would  gambol  in  his  presence,  or  take  his  banc 
all  fearlessly,  to  stroll  through  fields  of  buttercups  and  daisies 
at  other  times  the  humour  changes,  and  when  tne  fit  is  on  hii 
he  stamps  with  his  foot,  tears  the  air  with  his  voice,  and  puts  o 
a  countenance  of  terrific  aspect — ^like  that  of  Cromwell  in  hi 
angry  mood,  before  which  not  even  monarchs  stand  nnquelled. 
An  author  in  whom  such  qualities  are  to  be  found  is  sure  t 
meet  with  disciples  and  enemies,  neither  of  whom  are  likely  t 
be  very  moderate  in  their  estimate  of  his  worth.  While  the  oo 
regard  him  as  a  hero,  a  prophet,  a  saint,  the  other  decry  him  i 
a  juggler  and  empiric ;  and  impartial  judges  of  his  merits  ai 
not  easily  to  be  found.  Though  reviewers  are  wont  to  assun 
the  chair  of  infallibility,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  beyond  tl 
possibility  of  error  in  the  opinion  we  have  formed  respoctin 
them  :  all  we  have  undertaken  to  do  is  to  clear  our  conscieno 
and  give  expression  to  our  honest  convictions,  in  the  best  ws 
we  can. 
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The  present  series  of  pamphlets  exhibits  most  of  the  excel- 
knces,  with  more  thaa  an  ordinary  share  of  the  faults,  of  the 
aathor.     Coming  home,  as  they  do,  to  the  evils  existing  around 
m,  !ind  running  counter  to  the  prejudices  and  practices  of  living 
tnen,  tt  is  to  be  expected  that  they  shoiJd  stir  up  bitter  opposi- 
tion io  many  quarters.     We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  this 
la  the  perusal  we  have   given  them,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
Holbc  our  Bouta  in  meekness  while  listening  to  the  stem  rebukes 
»Qd  pungent  appeals  of  the  prophet '  prophesying  in  sackcloth 
ao(J  ashes.'    At  the  same  time  we  have  not  forgotten  the  precept, 
to  '  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God ;'  and  have  even 
^«ed  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  afflatus  be  '  from  above ' 
Or  '  from  beneath.'     We  have  come  to  the  conclusion — honestly, 
j    **e  trosl,  and  not  without  much  deliberation — that  our  author  is 
I    *  man  '  of  like  passions  with  ourselvea  ;'   quite  as  fallible,  and, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  quite  as  likely  to  err, 
*«  any  of  his  brethren.     Indeed,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
"adnese  that  we  see  so  much  power  ill-directed,  if  not  worse  than 
"*'ast«d,  when  a  little  candour   and  calmness  in  the  use  of  it 
•*»ight  have  turned  it  to  profitable  account. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention  is,  the  style  which 

I«Ir.  Carlylc  has  selected  as  the  -vehicle  of  his  address  to  the 
Aiitisib  public ; — in  the  present  instance,  that  peculiarly  Ticious 
One  in  which  he  so  much  delights — a  slip-slop,  thinking-aloud 
^tvl,,   wilh    (ill    till.;  li.nis  and   haw.   in    il,  ^iiul  rq.lcl^'  ^wlll   ul)« 
and  ahs,  exclamations,  objurgations,  and  a  species  of  interjec- 
tions that  read  very  much  like  oaths.     As  wc  have  already  said, 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  capable  of  any  style  he  pleases,  from  the  most 
I      dulcet  and  rythmic  to  the  most  rugged.     Wc  suppose,  tlicrefore, 
I      that  he  has  chosen  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  effect.     Neither  are 
1      there  wanting  those  who   admire   him  on  (his  very  account — a 
I      Select  and  idolalrous  f.w,  who  vender  obeisance  lo  the  entire 
t     development  of  an  oiigiuLd  and  great  mind.     lu  the  opiniun  of 
1     8Ueb,  his  poohs  and  his  pishes  have  a  piofuuililv  all  their  own  ; 
I     and  his  '  no,  my  lord  !'— Jiis  '  by  no  mc;iiis,  my  lluiikey  ftiend  !' 
:     —his    'courage,    my    brave    young    Jellow  !' — his    '  O'lJulls,' 
'O'Hcavisidcs,'  and 'O'liobuscs' — a  charm  equal  tn  that  which 
ordinary  readers  derive  from  a  simile  of  Taylor's,  or  a  metaphor 
of  Burke's;  wliile  his  'Hesperus  Fiddlcstiings,'  'Honourable 
Felix  I'arvuluses,'  '  Ilight  Honourable  Zeros,'  '  Kin^  Augises  ' 
and    '  King    lludsons,'     '  J-ord    Tommys,'    and    '  Honourable 
Johns,'   bring  a  relief  similar  to  what  the  readers  of  the  '  Pil- 
grim's   Piogre>s'    enjoy    in    the    Obstinates    and    I'liables,    the 
Faithful,- and  Hopefuls,  of  that   inimitable  idlegory.     Such  feli- 
citous  creations,  tliev   think,    render    the    pilgrimage    tlirough 
.Mr.  Carlyle 's   ])ages  'all    the  more  iiUere-tin;_>,  and  Julp  to  pass 
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away  the  time  on  the  road,  even  though  it  may  not  terminate 
Beulah  or  Canaan. 

For  our  part,  we  could  have  dispensed  with  a  few,  if  not  a 
of  these  eccentricities.  Neither  do  we  believe  it  necessary  iL 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  draw  so  largely  upon  the  dregs  of  his  in 
horn,  in  order  to  give  depth  of  shadow  to  his  sketches  of  m< 
and  things.  Force  is  not  necessarily  allied  to  coarseness.  A 
imbecile  government,  for  example,  might  have  been  characteris< 
quite  as  efficiently  without  raising  up  under  our  nostrils  tl 
reeking  *  carcase  of  the  drowned  ass  upon  the  mud-deluge 
and  the  corruptions  of  Downing-street  might  have  been  ma< 
palpable  to  common  observation,  without  steeping  them 
ammonia,  or  sending  us  for  illustration  to  the  dung-heap,  *  higl 
piled  with  pedant  exuviae,  and  the  owl-droppings  of  two  hundn 
years.'  There  is  something  to  choose,  we  opine,  between  tl 
rose-water  school  and  that  of  the  dung-heap. 

But  eccentricities  of  style  are  venial  sins,  in  comparison  wit 
some  others,  chargeable  on  our  author.  Few  writers  exper 
so  many  pages  upon  truisms  of  the  most  common-place  kin< 
ushered  in  with  all  the  pomp  of  extended  illustration.  Tl 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  favourable,  and,  to  judge  from  tl 
frequent  use  made  of  it,  favourite  specimen : — 

*  Your  ship  cannot  double  Cape  Horn  by  its  excellent  plans  of  votin] 
The  ship  may  vote  this  and  that,  above  decks  and  below,  in  the  mo 
harmonious  exquisitely  constitutional  manner:  the  ship,  to  get  roun 
Cape  Horn,  will  find  a  set  of  conditions  already  voted  for,  and  fixe 
with  adamantine  rigour,  by  the  ancient  Elemental  Powers,  who  ai 
entirely  careless  how  you  vote.  If  you  can,  by  voting  or  wilhoii 
voting,  ascertain  these  conditions,  and  valiantly  conform  to  them,  to 
will  get  round  the  Cape ;  if  you  cannot, — the  ruffian  winds  will  blo^ 
you  ever  back  again  ;  the  inexorable  Icebergs,  dumb  privy-counciUoi 
from  Chaos,  will  nudge  you  with  most  chaotic  "  admonition  ;'*  you  wi! 
be  flung,  half-frozen,  on  the  Patagonian  Cliffs,  or  admonished  int 
shivers  by  your  iceberg  councillors,  and  sent  sheer  down  to  Dav 
Jones,  and  will  never  get  round  Cape  Horn  at  all !  Unanimity  « 
board  ship ; — yes,  indeed,  the  ship's  crew  may  be  %'ery  unanimous 
which,  doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  will  be  very  comfortable  to  tb 
ship's  crew,  and  to  their  Phantasm  Captain,  if  they  have  one :  but«  i 
the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is  guiding  them  into  the  belly  c 
tlic  abyss,  it  will  not  profit  them  much  !  Ships,  accordingly,  do  nc 
use  the  ballot-box  at  all ;  and  they  reject  the  Phantasm  species  c 
("aptains :  one  wishes  much  some  other  entities, — since  all  entities  li 
under  the  same  rigorous  set  of  Iaws,«-could  be  brought  to  show  as  mucl 
wisdom,  and  sense  at  least  of  self-preservation,  the  Jirst  command  c 
Nature.' — The  Present  Time,  pp.  18,  19. 

Whatever   is  advanced  here   respecting  *  elemental   lowers, 
*  Nature's  laws.'  and  *  doubling  Cape  Horn  by  means  of  ballot 
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OQx  and  unanimoas  voting,'  is  true  enough — so  true,  that  none 
'"ill  dispute  it ;  jierhaps  none,  save  Mr.  Carlyle,  imagine  the  dis- 
covery of  it  '  notable  '  enough  to  be  put  on  record.     The  truism, 
however,    is    not  introduced   in  this,  nor  in  any  slniitai'  case, 
■^ithonl  an  object.     The  one  now  quoted  does  not  fail  to  '  point 
a  moral,'  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  dissent — namely, 
rhaQtasm  Captains  with  unanimous  votings  :  this  is  considered 
to  be  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets,  at  present.'    The  contrary 
«>f  this  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.     In  this  '  present  time '  the 
general,  if  not  universal,  aim  of  the   British  public  is  to  obtain 
*"eftl  captains ;  and  the  voting — were  it  but  allowable,  according 
to  law — all  but  'unanimous'  in  favour  of  sucb,  wherever  they 
»H!iy  be  found.     Phantasms,  indeed,  have  managed  somehow  to 
s>«sume  the  captaincy  of  the  state-vessel,  without  popular  voting 
at   all,  or  by  means  of  partial  '  rotten-borougb,'  or  aa   partial 
fifty-pound  freeholder,'  or  '  ten-pound  householder,'  voting — 
''   •i.nd,  in  this  case,  anything  but  unanimous ;  while  the  great  mass 
i    of  the  people  are  unanimous   the  other  way.     Enfranchise  the 
I   vaiUions — even  as  we  now  find  them,  after  agea  of  oppression 
I    and  defraudation  of  their  political  rights — and  place  bei'oie  them 
I    "nthe  hustings  a  Cromwell,  a  Vane,  a  Harapdeu,  a  Milton,  and  we 
I   Venture  to  atfirm  that  there  would  be  unanimous  voting  in  their 
K  fttgur ;  while,  it  is  more  than  poBsible,  that  your  present  partial, 
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and,  it  appears,  refuse  to  work  :  Irish  Whites  have  long  been  entirely 
emancipated,  and  nobody  asks  them  to  work,  or,  on  condition  of  finding 
them  potatoes  (which,  of  course,  is  indispensable),  permits  them  to 
work.     Among  speculative  persons,  a  question  has  sometimes  risen : 
In  the  progress  of  Emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a  time  when  all 
the  horses  also  are  to  be  emancipated,  and  brought  to  the  supply-and- 
demand  principle  ?     Horses,  too,  have  "  motives ;"   are  acted  on  by 
hunger,  fear,  hope,  love  of  oats,  terror  of  platted  leather ;  nay,  they 
have  vanity,  ambition,  emulation,  thankfulness,  vindictiveness ;  some 
rude  outline  of  all  our  human  spiritualities, — a  rude  resemblance  to 
us  in  mind  and  intelligence,  even  as  they  have  in  bodily  frame.    The 
horse,  poor  dumb  four-footed  fellow,  he,  too,  has  his  private  feeling>t 
his  affections,  gratitudes ;  and  deserves  good  usage ;  no  human  muter, 
without  crime,  shall  treat  him  unjustly  either,  or  recklessly  lay  on  the 
whip  where  it  is  not  needed :  I  am  sure,  if  I  could  make  him  *'  happy»'* 
I  should  be  willing  to  grant  a  small  vote  (in  addition  to  the  late  twenty 
millions)  for  that  object ! 

*  Him,  too,  you  occasionally  tyrannize  over ;  and  with  bad  result  to 
yourselves,  among  others ;  using  the  leather  in  a  tyrannous,  unnecee- 
sary   manner;    withholding,    or   scantily   furnishing,   the    oats,  to^ 
ventilated  stabling,  that  are  due.     Rugged  horse-subduers,  one  fetf* 
they  are  a  little  tyrannous  at  times.     ''  Am  I  not  a  horse,  and  half* 
brother  ?''     To  remedy  which,  so  far  as  remediable,  fancy— the  hone* 
all  **  emancipated ;"  restored  to  their  primeval  right  of  property  in  tb* 
grass  of  this  globe ;  turned  out  to  graze  in  an  independent  supply-aii^' 
demand  manner !     So  long  as  grass  lasts,  I  dare  say  they  are  very 
happy,  or  think  themselves  so.     And  Farmer  Hodge  sallying  forth,  ob 
a  dry  spring  morning,  with  a  sieve  of  oats  in  his  hand,  and  agony  of 
eager  expectation  in  his  heart,  is  be  happy  ?    '*  Help  me  to  plough  tbil 
day.  Black  Dobbin :   oats  in  full  measure,  if  thou  wilt  ?"     '*  Hlonb, 
No — thank  !'*    snorts  Black  Dobbin ;  he  prefers  glorious  liberty  tsl 
the    grass.     "Bay  Darby,  wilt    not  thou,  perhaps?*'     "Hlunhr-^ 
•*  Grey  Joan,  then,  my  beautiful  broad-bottomed  mare,"— O  Heaven* 
she  too  answers  '*Hlunh!**     Not  a  quadruped  of  them  will  plough 
a  stroke  for  mc.     Com-crops  are  ended  in  this  "  world  !'*     For  tbe 
sake,  if  not  of  Hodge,  then  of  Hodgo*8  horses,  one  prays  this  bene- 
volent practice  might  now  cease,  and  a  new  and  better  one  try  to 
begin.     Small  kindness  to  Hodgcs*s  horses  to  emancipate  them !     Tb« 
fate  of  all  emancipated  horses  is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.     To  have 
in  this  habitable  Karth  no  grass  to  eat, — in  Black  Jamaica  gradually 
none,  as  in  white  Connemara  already  none, — to  roam  aimless,  wasting 
the  seed-fields  of  the  world ;  and  be  hunted  home  to  Chaos,  by  the 
due  watch-dogs   and  due  hell-dogs,  with  such  horrors   of  forsakefi 
wretchedness  as  were  never  seen  before !     These  things  are  not  sport; 
they  arc  terribly  true,  in  this  country  at  this  hour.* — 1%$  Pt99nU  Tiim^ 
pp.  30 — 32. 

It  is  true,  we  admit — true  even  to  a  truism — that  it  will  not 
do  to  *  craancip.itc  the  horses ;'  but  it  is  not  quite  so  true  thit 
to  emancipate  Blacks  and  "Whites  is  an  equally  pemieious  and 
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Mterljr  foolisli  thing.  The  very  illuatration  is  degrtiding,  and 
unworthy  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  insight.  He  who  can  see  so  much 
in  the  constitution  of  horses,  might,  we  should  have  thought,  see 
tnore  in  the  constitution  of  man,  bowcver  obscured.  What  if 
Quashee  does  relish  his  new-born  liberty  all  too  well,  and, 
tunning  himself  in  the  blissful  beam,  become  somewhat  too  in- 
different to  the  labours  of  the  cane-field ;  have  patience,  and  he 
will  rise  from  his  dreamy  slate,  to  work  like  a  man,  before  long ! 
What  if  the  wretched  Irish,  oppressed  by  a  wicked  legislation  and 
dnped  by  priestcraft  for  ages,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  mental  and  physical  servitude;  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
justice  and  humanity,  repeal  unrighteous  laws,  dift"usc  the  light 
irf  truth,  treat  them  as  fellow- members  of  the  same  family  and 
nibjccts  of  the  same  realm  with  yourselves,  and  they  also  will 
twt  be  slow  in  responding  to  every  claim  that  society  may  prefer ! 
But  write  them  down  '  horses,'  asses,  brutes ;  practically  deal 
krith  them  as  such ;  rule  tbem  with  a.  strong  hand,  and,  oy  the 
appliances  of  wbip  and  spur,  bit  and  bridle. — ^nnd  their  condition 
U  liop-kv^^  huWd'.  Isniil  in  ]]'^yi^\  «;if  lli.u  quilr  ri-;  iiuicli 
an  object  of  pity  to  tlie  civiliiird  "world,  iis  llnse  ^\'hitc:^  und 
Ulacks,  and  the  Carlylcs  of  I'liaraob's  court  pave  counsel 
respecting  the  proper  method  of  treatment  similar  to  that  which 
pervades  these  pamphlets ;  but  the  voice  of  the  Great  and  Just 
Ruler  said,  '  No  ! — Let  my  people  go  Ace  ! '  and  every  child 
knows  the  result.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of 
those  '  emancipated  '  Israelites  are  llie  regenerators  and  teachers 
of  the  ivorld.  AVe  arc  not,  tliercfoie,  amongst  the  number  of 
those  '  speculative  persona,"  with  wliom  the  question,  '  Shall  we 
emancipate  tljp  horses?'  l*  the  counterpart  of  llic  question, 
'  Shall  wc  emancipate  the  Xegrocs  ?— Shall  we  give  equal  liliorty 
to  the  hi,h.''  Far  as  our  voice  can  reach,  we  « ill  cch:)  the 
Divine  proclnnialion  of  '  liberty  to  the  eaiitive,  and  llie  oprniug 
of  the  jn-ison  to  tbem  that  are  bound.'  For  '  all  that  are 
oppressed,'  we  know  nothing  betlcr  than  emancipation  and 
a  real  exodus. 

Another  grave  fault  obKcrvable  in  these  'I.alfer-day  I'ani- 
pblets,'  is  that  of  exagijeialion  ;  amounting,  not  niilrequently, 
to  positive  falsehood.  For  example  :  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  salislied 
with  informing  us  that  rational  libertv  is  beginning  lo  he  acknow- 
ledged everywhere  as  a  de.-ideratnm— thai  would  be  a  tame  and 
unimpres.'.ive  stuttnient.  Turning,  therefore,  the  matter-of-fact 
into  fiction,  he  shapes  it  as  follows  ; — 

*  The  notion  everywhere  prevails  among  us.  loo,  and  preaches  itself 
nbrond  in  every  ilinlcct.  imcoiilrudiclcil  anyrvlicrc.  so  f^ir  as  I  can  hear. 
That  the  panacea  for  social   woes  is  wjiat   wc  call  "  enfranchisement." 
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asunder  of  human  relations,  wherever  they  are  found  gpnerous,  as  is 
like  to  be  pretty  universally  the  case  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going 
for  some  generations  past.  Let  us  all  be  ^*  free  "  of  one  another ;  we 
shall  then  be  happy.  Free,  without  bond  or  connexion,  except  that 
of  cash  payment ;  fair  day's  wages  for  the  fair  day*s  work,  bargained 
for  by  voluntary  contract  and  law  of  supply-and-demand :  this  is 
thought  to  be  the  true  solution  of  all  difficulties  and  injusUoes  that 
have  occurred  between  man  and  man.'— ii&.  p.  29. 

Again,  the  statement — certainly  appalling  enough — appears  in 
the  daily  papers,  that  some  thousands  of  persons  m  London  live 
precariously  by  the  needle ;  Mr.  Carlyle  exaggerates  the  feet  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

*  British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison- 
swamp  of  reeking  pestilence,  physical  and  moral;  a  hideoos  Itvn^ 
Golgotha  of  souls  and  bodies  buried  alive ;  such  a  Curtius*  gulf  com- 
municating with  the  Nether  Deeps,  as  the  sun  never  saw  till  now.  .  .  . 
Thirty- thousand  outcast  Needle-women  working  themselves  swiAly 
to  death ;  three  million  paupers  rotting  in  forced  idleness,  kelpm§ 
said  Needlewomen  to  die :  these  are  but  items  in  the  sad  ledger  of 
despair.* — lb,  pp.  32,  33. 

Sometimes  he  ushers  in  a  '  notable '  discovery,  in  similar  terms 
of  exaggeration ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
*  item  in  the  ledger  of  despair  :' — 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  no  needlewoman,  distressed  or  other,  can  be 
procured  in  London  by  any  housewife  to  give,  for  fair  wages,  fair  heln 
in  sewing.  Ask  any  thrifty  house-mother,  high  or  low,  and  she  will 
answer.  In  high  houses  and  in  low,  there  is  the  same  answer :  no  real 
needlewoman,  ''  distressed**  or  other,  has  been  found  attainable  in  any 
of  the  houses  I  frequent.  Imaginary  needlewomen,  who  demand 
considerable  wages,  and  have  a  deepish  appetite  for  beer  and  viands, 
1  hear  of  everywhere ;  but  their  sewing  proves  too  often  a  distracted 
puckering  and  botching ;  not  sewing,  only  the  fallacious  hope  of  it— -i 
fond  imagination  of  the  mind.  Good  sempstresses  arc  to  be  hired  in 
every  village ;  and  in  London,  with  its  famishing  thirty- thousand,  not 
at  all,  or  hardly.  Is  not  No-government  beautiful  in  human  business  :* 
— /i5.  pp.  33,  34. 

The  condition  of  London  must  be  a  hopeless  one  indeed,  and 
that  of  the  *  house-mothers  '  worse  than  hopeless !  The  only 
thing  that  puzzles  us  is,  how  this  astounding  state  of  things  has 
been   so   indubitably   ascertained.     '  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the 

f>rophets  V   was  once  a  proverb.     Is  Mr.  Carlyle  amongst  the 
louse-mothers  ?  seems  almost  as  suitable  just  now. 

The  favourite  topic  of  exaggeration,  however,  is  that  of  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country — more  especially 
as  contrasted  with  the  past.  The  magnifying  power  of  the 
apparatus  through  which  these  objects  have  been  contemplated. 
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niusi  be  immense.  In  the  past  all  JB  heroism — the  race  of  men 
then  living  a  race  of  gianta — gorcrnment  a  reality — monarchy 
a  divine  rule — and  the  people  truly  blessed ;  at  tlie  present 
time,  and  for  some  two  centuries  past,  all  has  been  changed 
for  Uie  worse.  Other  writers  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  these;  "but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  assert  it  roundly  and  boldly,  without  tlie  slightest 
hesitation.  The  days  of  feudal  bondage  and  popular  ignorance 
— when  brute  force  held  the  millions  of  mankind  in  subjection 
— when  the  roads  were  all  but  impassable,  and  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  highwaymen — when  commerce  was  a  rude  barter,  or 
another  name  for  piracy  and  spoliation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
nations  little  more  than  that  which  arose  from  feuds  and  wars — 
"when  the  lamp  of  knowledge  shed  its  oily  beams  little  beyond 
the  outer  courts  of  the  monastery,  and  science  with  unfledged 
■wing  conid  only  flutter  in  the  twiJight  to  scare  and  terrify,  and 
strt  never  condescended  to  benefit  by  its  appliances  the  masses 
wf  the  people — when  religion,  as  if  iu  mockery  of  its  heavenly 
origin  and  benign  nature,  became  the  mere  pretence  for  state- 
crjm  and  spiritual  tyranny,  the  formal  exponent  of  all  the 
~base,  sordid,  malevolent  passions; — those  axe  the  days  over 
Vhicb  the  author  of  these  pamphlets  groans  and  sighs  as  the 
Uessed  days  of  justice  and  might,  when  verily  there  were 
^th  governors  and  governed  !  Mr.  Carlyle  must  be  practising 
s,.iiiowliat  on  llio  credulity  of  his  nafUrs  ivliuii  he  tliu.  iiiL.tjju- 
fits  the  pii&t  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 

We  commend  to  such  as  arc  in  danger  of  being  caught  by 
those  absurdities — and  we  understand  that  they  are  not  a  few — 
a  story  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  call  the  story  of 
the  stone  lion  that  wagged  iti  tail  ;  it  will  be  found  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  little  volume  on  '  Denionology  and  Witchcraft.' 
Of  all  lions — African,  Asiatic,  Euioperm — liir  European,  and 
even  Uritish,  lions  are  no  longer  rare— tlii^  ought  to  be  the 
most  celebraled.  On  a  certain  day,  and  uiidi'r  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, tlic  said  lion  was  seen  to  was;  its  tail.  The  rare 
sight  was  observed  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  peojiU'  assembled 
opposite  Norlhumbeiland  House.  There  could  be  litlle  or  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  at  least  in  //":,'>■  minds.  True,  it  was  not 
a  common  thing  for  stone  lions  U>  wiig  tlieir  tails,  neither  had 
this  one  been  kiinwn  to  wag  its  tail  before;  still,  the  fact  was 
indisputable.  ]fallucination,  witcheriift,  demonology,  perverted 
vi.-inn — all  were  out  of  the  question.  \\"as  it  not  an  ascertained 
tact— these  too  erediilous  persons  miijht  have  said,  if  questioned 
on  the  subject— at  least  to  o,ir  of  tlie  spettalovs  ?  Indeed,  had 
jiut  this  one,  of  keener  sii;[it.  and  more  ubservani  mind  than 
the   rest,  been   the    lirst    to    detect   the    btiauge    piienomenon .' 
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Had  he  not  been  looking  that  way,  spell-bound,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  thereby  drawn  the  attention  of  passers-by  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed?  Had  they  not  had 
intimations  of  the  fact,  gradually  given — first,  in  unmeaning 
mutterings  to  himself,  then  in  hoarse  suppressed  whispers,  and 
at  last  in  loud  explosive  voice — that  *  It  wagged! — ^yes!  By 
Heaven !  It  wagged  its  tail  T  The  story,  if  our  memory 
serves,  goes  on  to  say  how  this  prince  of  wags,  having  fairly 
imposed  on  the  crowd,  turned  round  upon  them  with  a  smile 
anything  but  complimentary,  and  wished  them  good  evening 
for  their  folly!  Let  those  who  s}rmpathize  with  Mr.  Carlyle 
in  his  view  of  the  past,  have  a  care  lest  he  turn  round  upon 
them  before  long  with  a  similar  '  good  evening ' — a  turn  quite 
as  probable  as  some  others  with  which  he  has  amused,  if  not 
astonished,  the  British  public. 

But  it  is  time  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  general 
plan  and  object  of  these  Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  The  first 
number,  from  which  we  have  made  several  quotations,  contmins 
the  germ  of  all  that  follow.  It  opens  with  a  graphic,  but 
exaggerated  description  of  the  age  now  passing  over  us — *  days 
of  endless  calamity,  disruption,  dislocation,  confusion  worse  con- 
founded.' This  state  of  things  is  traced  back  to  its  originating 
cause  in  a  reforming  Pope — *  the  Papa  of  Christendom  * — ^pro- 
claiming ^  the  law  of  veracity  as  the  rule  for  human  things.* 
The  Sicilian  insurrection  speedily  followed,  then  the  French 
revolution,  and  then  that  of  all  Europe,  'from  Baltic  to 
Mediterranean.'  '  Everywhere  immeasurable  democracy  rose 
monstrous,  loud,  blatant,  inarticulate,  as  the  voice  of  Chaos. 
Everywhere  the  official  holy-of-holies  was  scandalously  laid 
bare  to  dogs  and  the  profane.'  We  are  then  favourea  with 
the  author's  diagnosis  of  the  prevalent  social  epidemic.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  democracy,  as  *  the  inevitable  fad  of  the  days 
in  which  we  live ;'  and  the  question  he  proposes  to  consider, 
is,  whether  democracy, '  furnished  with  ballot-boxes  and  such 
like,  will  make  a  blessed  new  world  of  us,'  or  not  The  *  con- 
trary of  all  this,'  is  his  view  of  the  case ;  and  hence  the  present 
series  of  pamphlets.  It  is  more  especially  his  object  to  *  examine 
the  recipe  of  a  parliament,  how  fit  it  is  for  governing  nations, 
nay,  how  fit  it  may  now  be,  in  these  new  times,  for  goyeming 
England  itself,  where  we  are  used  to  it  so  long.' 

Having  thus  stated  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  settle  it  in  a 
rather  summary  manner.  He  affirms  that  democracy  is  not  wise 
enough  to  rule,  such  wisdom  having  ever  pertained  to  the  few ; 
hastily  dismisses  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  republics, 
including  that  of  the  United  States,  which  he  considers  to  be 
still  under  the  test ;  pronounces  democracy  on  both  sides  of  the 
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AUnntic  '  an  impossibility,'  tite  universe  itself  being  a  monarchy 
KDcl  hierarchy,  in  which  the  noble  are  appointed  to  the  highest 
place,  and  the  ignoble  to  the  lowest,  while  there  is  a  fatal  ten- 
dency in  democracy  to  raise  the  sham-noblest  to  the  suprenke 
place ;  and  concludes  the  argument  by  defining  as  the  first  right 
of  man  '  the  everlasting  privilege  of  the  foolish  to  be  governed 
by  the  wise.' 

Let  the  reader  of  these  pamphlets  understand  (hat  the  subject 
thus  propounded  and  presented  in  an  argumentative  form,  is  the 
main  subject  of  discussion  throughout.  What  follows  in  the 
concluding  part  of  this,  and  in  the  succeeding  numbers,  is  but 
the  opening  up  and  beating  out  of  this  one  theme,  in  the  author's 
peculiai'  way.  His  aim  is  to  show,  that  democracy  cannot  rule, 
and  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  democratic  form  of  government 
the  worse  it  will  be  for  us.  '  Model  Prisons,' '  Downing  Street,' 
'  New  Downing  Street,'  'Stump-Orator,'  'ParliamentB,' '  Hudson's 
Statue,'  and  '  Jesuitism,'  are  only  so  many  phases  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
faith,  or  rather  no-faith,  in  the  incompetency  of  democracy  to 
'  tuakc  a  blessed  new  world  of  us.'  Of  this  he  informs  us  in  so 
many  words.  If  democracy,  with  its  parliament,  ballot-boxes, 
and  universal  suffrage,  could  introduce  '  a  real  millennium,'  he 
would  have  '  had  the  happiness  of  remaining  silent-'  Such  being 
the  caae,  it  remains  for  us  to  show  how  the  great  question — for 
«  great  one  it  is — has  been  argued  out;  whether  it  haa  been 
dralt  with  fairly ;  and  how  much  of  conviction  it  is  likely  to 
produce  on  the  thinkirif^  mind  of  England.  Tt  would  bv  out  of 
place  to  select  isolated  passages,  however  grapliic  or  humorous, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusing,  or  even  instructing  our  readers. 
We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  many  such  might  be  selected,  in 
the  author's  happiest  vein,  and  from  which  considerable  benefit 
might  be  derived ;  but,  when  all  such  passages  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  a  certain  measure  of  coherency  in  the  general  development 
of  the  author's  views  on  a  great  social  and  political  question,  it 
would  ill  become  us  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  as 
they  bear  upon  it. 

Following  this  course,  ihen,  wo  are  constrained  to  pronounce 
Mr.  Carlyle's  '  Latter-d.iy  Pamphlets'  a  failure,  and  anything  but 
a  happy  specimen  of  moral  demons!  ml  ion.  The  false  analogies 
and  exaggerations  referred  to  in  tlic  preceding  porlion  of  this 
article,  render  a  large  numbir  of  the  iUiis^trations  inapplicable  to 
the  '  case  of  England  ;'  wliilc  the  remedial  suggestions  olfcred 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  hope  also  for  ihc  last,  afford  anything 
but  proof  of  the  political  sagacity  or  fitatcsmau-likc  abilities  of 
the  author.  A  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  successive  num- 
bers of  the  scries  will,  wc  ihinli,  justify  the  opinion  we  have 
pronounced. 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  first  number  opens  with  an  exag* 
gerated  statement  respecting  the  tendency  of  our  British  afiairs 
to  anarchy  and  misery,  not  without  some  heavy  flings  at  emanci- 
pation, voluntaryism,  parliament,  constitutional  government,  and 
universal  sufirage.  The  wise  are  invoked  to  come  forth  and  take 
'  command  of  the  innumerable  foolish* — if  necessary,  to  fight  for 
pre-eminence,  and,  having  taken,  to  keep  it, '  at  their  life's  peril, 
against  all  men  and  devils.'  The  Irish  case  again  comes  up,  with 
the  remedies  necessarily  to  be  used,  in  the  shape  of  a  strong- 
handed  government  or  governor,  who  is  to  compel  the  *  able- 
bodied  lack-alls'  to  work  in  the  bogs  and  '  vacant  desolations,' 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  above  all  to  work ;  or,  failing 
that,  to  flog  and  shoot  them !  The  *  speech  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  floods  of  Irish  and  other  beggars,  &c.,*  con- 
cludes the  number — a  speech  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  endeavours 
a  small  imitation  of  one  of  those  singular  speeches  which  it  was 
lately  his  good  fortune  to  edit.  We  have  heard  of  the  bull-froj? 
imitating  the  ox.  Truly,  a  commentator  and  an  author  are  dif- 
ferent persons.  The  book  of  Mormon  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  Bible ! 

The  second  number,  entitled  '  Model  Prisons,'  is  a  vigoroas 
onslaught  on  the  philanthropic  tendencies  of  the  age,  more 
especially  as  evinced  in  our  criminal  legislation.  The  author 
gives  us  an  excellent  description  of  a  visit  that  he  made  to  *  one 
of  the  London  prisons,' — '  a  beautiful  establishment  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  scoundrel-world,  male  and  female.' 
lie  contrasts  this  establishment  with  others,  from  the  Duke's  to 
the  artisan's,  and  gives  it  the  preference,  as  more  clean,  pure,  airy, 
and  wholesome ;  and  breaks  out  in  a  choler  against  the  system 
that  provides  such  palaces  for  such  wretches  as  inhabit  them — 
*  miserable  distorted  blockheads,  the  generality  ;  ape-faces,  imp- 
faces,  anpry  dog-faces,  heavy  sullen  ox-faces,  &c.'  After  telling 
us  what  he  would  do  with  these  miserable  men,  whom  he  calls 
his  *  diabolic  friends,'  and  how  sick  he  is  of  *  scoundreldom,' 
he  indulges  in  a  continuous  tirade  against  the  false  benevolence, 
beneficence,  and  philanthropy  of  the  day.  Howard  is  regarded 
as  the  *  unluckv  fountain  of  the  tumultuous  frothv  ocean-tide  of 
benevolent  sentimentality;'  the  'benevolent  platform  fever'  is 
deemed  *  more  distressing'  than  the  jail-fever,  which  he  *  abated ;' 
and  his  successors  in  every  philantliropic  department  arc  sorely 
rated  for  their  *  morbid  sympathy  instead  of  hearty-hatred  for 
scoundrels.'  Revenge  on  all  scoundrels  he  considers  a  duty ; 
and  the  proper  end  of  criminal  legiA^lation  to  do  '  God's  justice* 
upon  them ;  and  so,  by  ])utting  a  collar  upon  some  and  treatinpf 
them  like  brutes,  by  banishing  others,  and  shooting  or  hanging 
the  rest,  he  would  get  rid  of  tiicm  all  in  a  summary  way.     But, 
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(lias,  as  ILk  age  gels  more  democratic,  it  also  gets  more  benevo- 
Jent — a  stnking  proof  of  the  incompetency  of  the  people  to 
manage  their  own  afiairs  ! 

There  is  one  portion  of  this  numbor  against  which  we  must 
enter  our  protest,  as  a  libel  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  New 
Testament  Christianity.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

■  Not  the  least  disgusting  feature  of  this  Gospel  according  lo  the 
Platfi)rm  is  its  reference  to  religion,  and  even  to  the  Christian  Religion, 
as  an  authority  and  mandate  for  what  it  does.  Christian  Re!if{ion  ? 
Doea  the  Christian  or  any  religion  prescribe  lovo  of  scoundrels,  then  ? 
1  hope  it  prescribes  a  healthy  hatred  of  scoundrels  ; — otherwise  what 
am  1,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  make  of  it  ?  Me,  for  one,  it  will  not  serve 
as  a  religion  on  those  strange  terms.  Just  hatred  of  scoundrels,  I  say ; 
fixed,  irreconcilable,  ineiorable  enmity  to  the  enemies  of  God :  this, 
and  not  love  for  them,  and  incessant  whitewashing,  and  dressing  and 
cockering  of  them,  must,  if  you  will  look  into  it,  be  the  backbone  of  any 
human  religion  whatsoever.  Christian  Religion  !  In  what  words  can  I 
address  you,  yc  unfortunates,  sunk  in  the  slushy  ooze  till  the  worship 
of  mud- serpents,  and  unutterable  Pythons  and  poisonous  slimy  monstto- 
iiitie«,  seems  to  you  the  worship  of  Ood  ?  This  is  the  rotten  carcass  of 
Christianity;  this  malodorous  phosphorescence  oi pasi-mortem  sonti. 
mentalism.  O  Heavens,  from  the  Christianity  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
wrestling  in  grim  light  with  Satan  and  his  incarnate  blackguardisms, 
hypocowes,  injusUces,  and  legions  of  human  and  infernal  angels,  to  that 
of  eloquent  Mr.  Hesperus  Piddlestring  denouncing  capital  punishments, 
Mill  iiirnU'^^iii;;  ihc  bniuv-lcni^rs  on  pk.tfyniis,  m  h:.[  ri  n.:ul  h.ivc  «c 
travelled  !  -—Model  Prisunx,  p.  27. 

The  Cliristian  religion,  as  we  uuileritanil  it,  is  somithing 
bftter  than  a  formula  of  vcngcincc.  If  Mr.  Cailyli-  will  for 
'•nco  take  counsel,  and  '  look  into  it,'  he  will  iiinl,  we  tJiiiik,  that 
the  Christian  Scriptures  teach  us,  anions-st  other  things,  '  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  unto  them  that  hate  us;'  lie  will 
find  testimony  of  the  highest  kind,  that  the  Sou  of  num  came 
'  to  seek  and  to  s.ive  lliat  wljich  is  lost,'  '  to  save  men':i  lives  and 
not  to  destroy  llieni  ; '  he  will  hnd  exjilieit  directions  to  those 
"tio  ri'eeive  the  ('liristian  religion,  not  tu  do  ju^^tiee  upon 
leh,'  but  to  seek  tlioir  lesloratioii  to  the  ways  of  justice 
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Cromwell^  indeed !  That  wonld  hare  been  litde  worthy  if  it  had 
not  more  of  the  '  milk  of  human  kindness'  in  it  than  Mr.Carljle 
seems  to  suppose.  We  have  carefully  perused  and  reperused  this 
portion  of  the  pamphlet,  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  we  have 
misunderstood  the  writer's  meaning,  and  that  it  is  scoundrelism 
and  not  scoundrels  he  would  have  us  hate  so  much.  But  no, 
there  is  no  mistake !  '  Revenge,  and  the  natural  hatred  of 
scoundrels,  and  the  ineradicable  tendency  to  revancher  oneself 
upon  them,  and  pay  them  what  they  have  merited  ;'  this  is  what 
he  describes  as  *  intrinsically  a  correct  and  even  a  divine  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  every  man.  Only  the  excess  of  it  is  diabolic' 
To  one  who  professes  to  have  learnt  such  a  lesson  of  tender 
mercy  as  this  in  the  school  of  Him  who  was  '  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,'  we  can  only  say  in  his  own  words — *  Enough  ;  you  may 
go  down !  * 

The  third  and  fourth  numbers,  entitled  '  Downing-street,'  and 
'  New  Downing-street,'  relate  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  is 
not  confined,  as  we  should  have  expected,  to  the  corruptions, 
and  the  second  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reformation,  o 
Downing-street.  The  evils  of  our  present  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  the  practical  remedies  suggested  by  the  author,  are 
scattered  about  as  the  mood  dictates.  Certainly  the  faults  of  the 
present  management  are  touched  upon  with  no  sparing  hand, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  as  little  candour  as  discrimination 
— which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  a  calm  and  sober' 
estimate  of  existing  evils  is  preliminary  to  all  real  change  in  the 
right  direction.  Unquestionably  Downing-street  has,  and  has 
ever  had,  its  corruptions ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  under  existing 
circumstances,  any  reform  worth  mentioning  can  be  effected 
in  the  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Offices  themselves.  The 
remedy  will  be  found  when  Parliament  itself  is  reformed,  and 
not  before. 

Two  things  in  these  numbers  deserve  notice,  as  indicating  Mr. 
Carlyle's  idea  of  what  is  needful  to  be  done.  First,  the  selection 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  Hercules  of  Reform  in  the  executive  ; 
and  secondly,  the  proposal  to  confer  on  the  sovereign  the  power 
of  choosing  a  cabinet  from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  the  ren- 
dering it  entirely  independent  of  Parliament.  Respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  statesman,  whose  recent  decease  elicited  so  larse 
an  amount  of  public  sympathv,  forbids  our  dwelling  upon  the 
former  of  these  points,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  moved 
to  do.  Mr.  Carlyle  ought  by  this  time  to  be  convinced  that  the 
gift  of  the  true  seer  is  not  his  ;  since  the  very  man  selected  for 
the  task  of  reforming  Downing-street,  as  Mr.  (Jarlyle  would  have 
it  reformed,  has  been  taken  away  from  us,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
unprophetic  judgment  passed  upon  him  !     Never  did  horoscope 
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more  signally  fail,  and  uever,  perhaps,  did  Providence,  if  he  will 
beed  it,  teach  liim  a  more  humbling  lesson.  The  latter  point — 
the  proposed  remedy  for  existing  evils,  is  c^pTessed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

'  The  Proposal  is,  That  Secretaries  under  and  upper,  that  all  manner 
of  changeable  or  permanent  servants  in  the  Government  Offices,  shall 
be  selected  wilAoul  reference  to  their  power  of  getting  into  Parliament ; 
■ — that,  in  short,  the  Queen  shall  have  power  of  nominating  the  half. 
doaen  or  half-score  Officers  of  the  A.d ministration,  whose  presence  is 
thought  necessary  in  Parliament,  to  official  seats  there,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  constituency  but  her  own  only,  which  of  course  nill  mean 
her  Prime  Minister's.  A  very  small  encroachment  on  the  present 
constitution  of  Parliament ;  offering  the  minimum  of  change  in  present 
methods,  and  I  almost  think  a  maximtim  in  results  to  be  derived  there- 
from. .  .  .  The  aoul  of  his  project  is.  That  the  Crown  also  have  power 
to  elect  a  few  members  to  Parliament.' — Downing-sireel,  pp.  33,  34. 

This  '  project,'  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks,  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  induce  a  great  '  accession  of  intellect'  to  the  Government 
offices — a  '  little'  even  of  which  is  '  always  precious  ; '  would 
cause  Downing-street  to  attract  to  it&elf  '  the  actual  flower  of 
(whatever  intellect  the  British  nation'  possesses ;  in  a  word,  con- 
tains the  '  benciicent  germa,  which  the  presence  of  one  truly  wise 
Run  M  chief  Minister,  steadily  fostering  them  for  even  a  few 
years,  with  the  sacred  fidelity  and  vigilance  that  would  beseem 
him,  inlglit  rijun  into  living  prai'lici.,  ;iti<l  Inibitu;.!  f.uis,  iiivulu- 
able  to  us  all.' 

In  support  of  these  views,  he  .irgues  that  the  kind  of  Ministers 
needed,  arc  not  such  as  have  the  gift  of  parliainciitLiry  (.loquence, 
t>ut  rather  of 'working  in  the  silent  state;'  tliat  Secretaries  of 
State  should  not  bo  '  much  troubled  witli  addressing  parliament;' 
that  the  '  ability  of  such  to  got  elected  into  parliament'  has  '  no 
concern  with  '  their  ability  as  secretaries  ;  that  there  are  many 
^Die  secretaries  to  ciioosc  from  in  the  nation  at  lar^c,  while  there 
arc  necessarily  verv  few  in  pailiamenl ;  and — descending  to 
t^'^J^auiplis  by  way  of  illustrating  the  working  of  the  '  project ' — 
yif't  '  Robert  Hums  never  had  the  smallest  chance  of  getting 
"»to  p.iilianit'nt,'  and  yi  t  '  wan  a  born  king  of  men,  full  of  valour, 
"'  'Htclligcncc,  and  ]]eroic  nobhiK-ss,'  and,  in  fact,  just  the  kind 
"'  'Ji;in  to  be  made  a  Triinc  .Minister  ! 

^Ueb  is  the  liunous  project  of  our  latter-day  constitution- 
jnoiifjcr  !  We  shall  not  reticct  upon  the  judgment  of  our  readers 
'^y  ^nv  lenmhened  disciLs.-ion  of  its  merits,  'SW-  should  have  sup- 
f^'^^t'd  that  the  n.ost  sup.-itieial  jrlancc  ;it  bis  seheme  would  have 
^"*Hc,  d  to  show  that  the  essiiitiid  principle  of  it  was  involved  in 
"^'  strugtrle  between  the  Tudors  and  Stnarls  and  the  peojdc 
**'  V.nglaiid— tb;it  principle  of  indepeiideuco  and  irresponsibility 
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on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  operated  in  favour  of  tyranny 
both  in  Church  and  State  through  so  long  a  period,  and  to  which 
the  first  decisive  blow  was  given  by  the  Long  Parliament  two 
centuries  ago.  It  strikes  us  as  *  passing  strange/  that  the  eluci- 
dator  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches  should  gravely 
recommend  a  return  to  that  miserable  state  of  bondage  which 
occasioned  so  much  bloodshed  in  the  heroic  age  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  Vane  and  Cromwell.  Did  it  never  enter  into  Mr. 
Carlyle's  mind  that  the  Queen's  electing  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament  involves  the  entire  question  of  liberty  or  despotism ; 
and  that  the  power  of  Parliament  to  '  turn  out  the  Ministry* 
constitutes  the  essence  of  its  freedom  ?  This  '  very  small  en- 
croachment on  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament'  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  to  that  of  the  hereditary  monarch,  an  exchange  of  liberty 
for  tjrranny,  the  first  step  to  inevitable  degradation  and  ruin. 

Tf,  during  the  present  European  crisis,  there  be  one  thing  in 
which  Englishmen  have  just  cause  for  congratulation,  it  is  that 
they  are  in  a  fair  way  towards  realizing,  even  though  it  be  by 
gradual  stages,  the  consummation  of  all  that  can  be  desired  in 
the  shape  of  a  constitutional  government.  The  people  arc 
becoming  every  day  better  prepared  for  self-gotemmentf  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  The  Queen  is  a  mere  *  institution.'  At 
no  distant  date,  it  will  become  an  additional  ground  for  satis- 
faction that  the  aristocracy  constitutes  only  one  out  of  many  equal 
portions  of  the  body  politic.  But  convert  the  Ministry  into  an 
irresponsible  power,  and  then  all  that  has  been  battled  for  will 
be  lost.  This  *  minimum  of  change  in  present  methods '  would 
suffice,  like  the  springing  of  a  leak,  to  let  in  the  whole  deluge 
of  corruption,  and  the  *  good  ship '  and  her  crew  would  go  down 
to  'the  belly  of  the  abyss  and  Davy  Jones,*  without  any 
*  nudging'  from  those  *  inexorable  councillors  the  Icebergs;* 
especially  now  that  our  latter-day  statesman*8  last  hope — Sir 
Robert  Peel — is  no  more !  Possibly  Mr.  Carlyle,  called  to  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and  associated  with  a  few  Robert  Bumses  in  the 
shape  of  Secretaries  of  State,  might  sjive  us  for  a  few  years ;  but 
then — when  all  our  *  bom  kings  of  men '  were  exhausted,  or  had 
been  supplanted  and  sent  back  to  their  occupation  of  tapping 
and  gauging  beer-barrels,  by  the  Straffords  and  Pitts  of  a  new 
generation — the  vessel  of  the  State  would  infallibly  founder,  and 
England's  glory  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Save  us  from  such 
crudities  in  legislation  as  this  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  ! 

The  fifth  number,  or  *  Stump-Orator,*  is  an  attack,  vigorous 
and  homely,  but  somewhat  out  of  place,  considering  the  author 
of  it,  on  the  oratorical  propensities  of  the  age.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  definition  and  valuation  of  the  Stump-Orator : — 
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'The  "excellent  Slump -Ore  tor,"  as  our  admiring  Yankee  fvicnda 
define  liim,  he  who  in  any  oecurrent  set  of  circumstaneeB  can  slart 
forth,  mount  upon  his  "stump,"  hia  roetrum,  tribune,  place  in  parlia- 
ment, or  other  ready  elevation,  and  pour  forth  from  bira  hia  appropriate 
"  excelleut  speech,"  his  intciprttalion  of  the  said  circumslanees,  in 
BHch  manner  as  poor  ivindy  mortals  round  Uim  shall  cry  bravo  to. — he 
is  not  on  artist  1  can  much  admire,  as  matters  go!  Alaa,  he  is  in 
ffenerol  merely  the  windiest  mortal  of  them  all ;  and  is  admired  for 
being  BO,  into  the  bargain.  Not  a  windy  blockhead  (here  who  kept 
nlcnt  bol  is  belter  off  than  this  excellent  stump- era  tor.  Belter  off,  for 
B  great  many  reasons ;  for  this  reason,  were  there  noolber:  the  wlcnl 
one  IB  not  admired  ;  the  silent  suspects,  perhaps  partly  admits,  that  he 
is  a  kind  of  blockhead,  from  which  salutary  self-knowledge  the  excel- 
lent stump-oratoT  is  debarred.  A  mouthpiece  of  Chaos  to  poor  benighted 
mortals  that  lend  car  to  him  as  to  a  voice  from  Cosmos,  this  excellent 
■lamp-orator  ItUs  me  with  amazement.  Not  empty  these  musical  wind- 
nttcrantesof  bis;  they  are  big  with  prophecy;  they  announce,  too  audibly 
to  me,  that  the  end  of  many  things  is  drawing  nigh  !' — Stump- Oralor, 
pp.  5,  6. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  material  filling  tlie  pages  of  tbis 
namber.  The  march  of  thought  is  vague  and  hap-hnzaid,  and 
defying  analysis.  It  is  nn  original,  but  loose  essay  on  the  virtues 
of  silence  and  the  vices  of  utterance — whether  from  the  stump  of 
flie  orstCH',  or  iHe  page  of  the  writer ;  and  ooncludca  with  an 
pxhortation  to  his  imafnufry  '  younp  British  man'  to  eschew 
[  lo(]uence,  literature,  and  wit,  and  with  ;t  fimd  hojK'  th^it  '  future 
generations,  acquainted  again  with  the  silencfs,  ,and  once  more 
cognisant  of  what  is  noble,  and  faithful,  and  divine,  may  not 
look  back  on  us  with  pity  and  incredulous  astonishment.' 

Many  things  have  heen  sugjrcstcd  to  our  minds  hy  the  perusal 
of  this  vigorous  homily.  Fir^f,  wc  have  been  led  to  entertain 
the  question,  whether  the  good  resulting  from  the  use  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  pret^  does  not  vastly  preponderate  over  the 
evil.  If  many  foolish  things  an-  said,  so  arc  many  wise  and 
pleasant  things,  Wc  look  on  the  present  state  of  onr  country  as 
hopeful  even  in  this  respect.  The  remarks  of  Milton  on  the 
■"     ■'  'iVhn 
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our  latter-day  seer,  that  silence  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
intellect  or  energy.  Your  hard-worker  is  often  a  brisk  talker, 
and  silence  is  quite  as  often  the  proof  of  an  empty  or  stupid 
mind.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  elderly  fellow-traveller  of  the  stage- 
coach, whose  grave  imperturbable  countenance  and  sealed  lips 
deceived  him  into  the  supposition  that  he  was  some  eminently 
wise  man,  was  a  type  of  a  considerable  class.  The  old  gentle- 
man, it  seemed,  was  too  full  of  the  sublimation  of  thought  to 
open  his  mouth  farther  than  by  the  monosyllabic  *  Yes/  or  *  No, 
sir ;'  but  when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  roadside  inn,  and  the 
table  was  spread  for  the  hasty  dinner,  his  true  character  began 
to  develop  itself ;  and  when  at  last  the  dumplings  came  smoking 
hot  upon  the  table,  the  charm  was  wholly  broken,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  enabled  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  this  silent  pro- 
fundity, as  he  exclaimed,  *  Them's  the  jockies  for  me !'  We 
hope  the  effect  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  Stump-Orator  *  will  not  be 
to  introduce  the  fashion  of  silence  and  gravity  amongst  our 
would-be  geniuses,  whether  of  younger  or  more  advanced  years ! 
But  there  is  one  other  thing  suggested  by  this  satire  on  the 
oratorical  and  literary  characteristics  of  the  age.  We  have  it  on 
good  authority,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  is  no  mean  talker,  bat 
rather  one  of  the  first  class,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  original 
and  captivating.  He  talks,  we  understand,  very  much  as  he 
writes — in  a  varied  strain  ;  sometimes  rugged  and  soliloquizing, 
after  the  manner  of  Bishop  Andrews ;  sometimes  in  soil  and  be- 
witching tones,  as  if  his  soul  had  melted  within  him  for  the  nonce 
— so  much  so,  that  his  published  works  might  have  been  phonogra- 
phic repetitions  of  his  more  sustained  conversational  deliverances. 
His  liCcturcs  on  '  Hero  Worship '  were,  we  believe,  bond  fide 
extempore  talkments,  only  a  little  more  elaborated  than  usual, 
in  consideration  of  the  fashionable  audiences  that  listened  to 
them,  and  published  as  they  were  delivered,  with  little  or  no 
alteration.  Then,  add  to  this  the  sixteen  volumes  already  givQp 
to  the  world,  besides  translations,  magazine  and  review  articles, 
and  the  present  eight '  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  and  does  not  the 
Question  force  itself  upon  the  reader  of  his  strictures  whether 
they  do  not  bear  rather  hard  upon  the  author  himself.'  Has  he 
the  vanity  to  exclude  his  own  oratory,  whether  spoken  or  writtent 
from  the  category  in  which  he  places  that  of  almost  all  the  world 
besides  ?  or,  if  not,  is  he  prepared  to  give  something  like  practical 
proof  of  his  earnestness  in  this  matter,  by  retracing  his  own  steps  ! 
When  the  magician  bookmakers  of  P^phesus  were  converted  to 
new  opinions,  thry  afforded  indubitable  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  conversion  by  burning  their  *  books,'  although  the  prico 
of  them  amounted  to  *  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.'  Is  Mr. 
Carlyle  prepared  to  do  the  same  by  his  voluminous  works  ?  or, 
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r«Uier,  is  not  their  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  each  successive 
number  of  these  pamphlels  conclusive  that  he  is  not  inclined,  for 
tlie  present  at  least,  to  practise  as  he  preaches  ? 

But  Mr,  Carlyle's  complaint  is  by  no  means  original.  In  the 
preface  to  Swift's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  we  find  something  very  like 
it.  '  I  am  just  come,'  he  says,  '  from  perusing  some  hundreds  of 
prefaces,  wherein  the  authors  do  at  the  very  beginning  address 
the  gentle  reader  concerning  this  most  enormous  grievance  (the 
multitude  of  writers).  Of  these  I  have  preserved  a  few  examples, 
Rnd  shall  set  them  down  as  near  as  my  memory  has  been  able  to 
retain  them.  One  begins  thus:  "For  a  man  to  set  up  for  a 
writer,  when  the  press  swarms  with,  &c."  Another  :  "  The  tax 
npon  paper  does  not  lessen  the  number  of  scribblers,  who  daily 
pester,  &c."  Another:  "  When  every  hltle  would-be-wit  lakes 
pen  in  hand,  'tis  in  vain  to  enter  the  lists,  &c."  Another  :  "  To 
observe  what  trash  the  press  swarms  with,  &c."  Another : 
"Sir, — It  is  merely  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  that  I 
venture  into  public;  for  who  upon  a  less  consideration  would 
be  of  a  party  with  such  a  rabble  of  scribblers  ?  &c."  ' 

Such  was  the  facetious  Dean's  caricature  of  a  common  complaint 
BinongGt  authors  a  century  ago — a  custom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
attempting  to  revive,  not  in  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  but  in  an 
nitire  pmnphlet  of  tiitj  pagefl,  the  burden  of  which  is—'  Tongara, 
platforms,  parliaments,  and  fourth  estates  ;  unfettered  presses, 
periodic:il  and  stationary  liteiatuie  :  we  arc  nearly  all  gone  to 
tongue,  I  think  ;  and  our  fate  is  very  questionable  !' 

Wc  commend  to  ]Mr.  Carlyle's  coiii-ideration  the  eontinuation 
of  the  Dean's  review  of  this  '  grievance  '  question.  '  Now,  I  have 
two  words,'  he  proeerds,  '  in  my  own  defence  agajni-t  this  objec- 
tion. Firtt,  I  am  far  from  granting  the  number  of  writers  a 
nuisance  to  our  nation.  .  .  .  Secondly,  I  dn  not  well  under- 
stand the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ;  beeaiise  I  observe  miuij'  of 
these  polite  prefaces  to  be  not  only  liulti  llie  Jiiliie  h;iu<l,'l)ut 
from  those  who  are  most  vohiniiiiniis  in  their  ^evvrid  (iruduc- 
tions.'  A  'slioit  l;de,' th<>  subst^.ticc  of  uliich  is  ;,s  folloHs  ilkis- 
trates  his  view  of  tlie  entire  c;t-e;— A  nmuni 
fields  had  drawn  a  huge  a-senibl;ii,'e  about  him,  iind  : 
rest  a  'fat.  unwiehlv  fellow.'  who  was  '  h^df-sti. 
press.'  The  cor|>ulont  genii, man  ^ins  exee.-.ivel 
and  L'ave  vent  tn  hi'-  ill-Iiiinioiir  bv  sundry  <  \(liimritii 
ai.MinPt  the  '  filthv  en.wd."  At'  hn-th'  a  w.aver, 
m-ar  him,  'onld  indd  no  hm-.,-;  .,nd  u  turned  the 
in  no  measured  Lmu-na^e:  '  Who  in  die  nnme  of  w, 
to   make   no  ih^-   eniud   iialf  m.  miieh   as    voi.l>c1IV 
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ration  to  a  reasonable  compass^  and  then  1*11  engage  we  shali 
have  room  enough  for  us  all ! '  We  leave  our  readers  to  apply 
the  story.  If  Mr.  Carlyle  wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  stump- 
orators,  there  will  be  no  great  difBculty  in  making  a  beginning, 
although  we  shall  very  much  regret  any  such  necessity. 
No.  6,  entitled  '  Parliaments/  opens  as  follows : — 

*■  By  this  time  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  the  present  Editor  is  not  one 
of  those  who  expect  to  see  the  Country  saved  by  farther  **  reforming " 
the  reformed  Parliament  we  have  got.     On  the  contrary ;  he  has  th^ 
sad  conviction  that  from  such  Parliament  never  so  ingeniously  reformed^.. 
there  can  no  salvation  come,  but  only  a  speedy  finale  far  differeaiz 
from  salvation.     It  is  his  effort  and  desire  to  teach  this  and  the  otheiv 
thinking  British  man  that  said  finale,  the  advent  namely  of  actual  openv 
Anarchy,  cannot  be  distant,  now  when  virtual  disg^uised  Anarchy,  long — 
continued,  and  waxing  daily,  has  got  to  such  a  height ;  and  that  th€3 
one   method  of  staving   off  that  fatal  consummation,  and   steering 
towards  the  Continents  of  the   Future,  lies  not  in  the  direcdon  o^  * 
reforming  Parliament,  but  of  what  he  calls  reforming  Downing-street 
a  thing  infinitely  urgent  to  be  begun,  and  to  be  strenuously  carried  on  ^ 
To  find  a  Parliament  more  and  more  the  express  image  of  the  PeopU 
could,  unless  the  People  chanced  to  be  wise  as  well  as  miserable,  give  hii 
no  satisfaction.    Not  this  at  all ;  but  to  find  some  sort  of  Kiny^  made  u 
the  image  of  God,  who  could  a  little  achieve  for  the  People,  if  not  theL 
spoken  wishes,  yet  their  dumb  wants,  and  what  they  would  at  last  firn 
to  have  been  their  instinctive  will^ — which  is  a  far  different  matter^ 
usually,  in  this  babbling  world  of  ours.* — Pp.  1,  2. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion — and  n^^ 
other  would  be  satisfactory — of  the  subject  of  this  number.  W^ 
regret  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as  it  has  occasioned  some 
Mr.  Carlyle's  most  original  and  vigorous  paragraphs.  H£ 
characterization  of  the  present  Parliament — ^his  review  of  th^ 
kind  of  work  performed  by  Parliaments  generally — ^his 
criminating  estimate  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  th 
United  States — his  severe,  but  we  fear  too  truthful  delineation^ 
of  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  masses  and  majorities,  whether  c^"^ 
our  own  or  other  countries — his  sagacious  counsels  to  whom  ^ 
so(?ver  would  be  king  or  governor  of  men — and  the  healthi^ 
influence  that  many  portions  of  this  searching  homily  is  calcu-^ 
lated  to  exercise  on  individual  minds — all  these  are  points  W( 
should  have  been  pleased  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  had  ou 
limits  allowed.  But  then,  it  would  have  been  our  bounder^ 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  him  in  the  track  of  his  one-^ 
sided  argument ;  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  both  theoreti^^ 
cally  and  practically,  his  New  Downing-street  method  o^ 
government  is  an  impracticable  thing — that  it  is  as  impossible 
Keep  up  the  supply  of  Cromwells  for  a  nation^s  need,  as  it  is 
make  the  many  wise — that  all  modes  of  government  are  csscn- 
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tially  vicious,  in  which  the  people  do  not  find  their  place,  ns 
consenting  to  the  laws  which  bind  them — that  moniirchies  atid 
oligarchies,  however  wisely  BUstained,  are  suited  to  the  infancy 
of  nations  only — that  self-government,  as  the  Yankees  style  it, 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  Englishmen  generally  express 
It,  is  the  only  resting-place  for  the  political  aims  of  civilized  com- 
Diunities — and  that,  instead  of  uttering  doleful  complaints  at  the 
itupidity  of  sume,  the  folly  of  others,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
Ket,  it  behoves  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  all  well-wishers  to  their  race, 
to  ^  all  in  their  power  to  advance  the  general  enlightenment 
and  amelioration  of  the  generation  in  which  they  live,  thereby 
preparing  the  way  for  that  happy  consummation  when  uU  shall 
rule  and  all  shall  obey. 

The  seventh  number,  on  *  Hudson's  Statue,'  affords  another 
example  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  author's  viewa  of  things. 
WTien  the  railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  it  was  proposed  by 
certain  scrip-holders  and  successful  speculators,  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  as  he  was  then  termed,  in 
teBtimony  of  the  obligations  of  the  nation  for  the  energy  he  had 
thrown  into  the  business  of  railway- making.  Twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  said,  were  either  contributed  or  promised  to  this 
<  f  bject.  Before  long,  however,  it  became  current  that  Mr.  Hud- 
*oii  hsd  been  following  a  system  of  gigantic  fraud— the  tide  of 
"is   popularity  speedily   turned  —  company  after   company  en- 

"^G  was  brought  to  book,  exposed,  and  compelled  to  refund  what 
''e  had  fraudulently  obtained — his  iiaiuc  became  a  byo-word,  and 
"^on  were  ready  to  '  hiss  him  out  of  his  place.'  Of  course,  under 
'heso  circumstances,  the  stiitue  was  not  erected.  The  scrip- 
*W-ners  and  speculators  themseU'es,  honest  and  dislio 
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on  the  same  assumption,  on  the  incapacity  of  democracy  to 
manage  its  own,  much  less  national  affairs  !  We  admit  the  force 
and  truth  of  many  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  hits  at  the  mammon-worship- 
ping propensities  of  the  age  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  justice  of 
charging  a  whole  nation  with  the  folly  which  pertained  only  to  a 
miserable  few  who  applauded  the  railway  king  to  the  echo,  and 
were  willing  to  cringe  before  him  as  his  subjects — so  long  as  they 
thought  it  possible  to  ride  side  by  side  with  him  on  the  road  to 
fortune.  The  public  satirist,  in  order  to  be  a  benefactor  and 
not  a  pest,  should  'judge  the  people  righteously,'  and  *  reprove 
in  equity.'  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  this  pamphlet,  whatever 
our  opinion  of  its  literary  merits,  as  offering  any  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  soundness  of  the  author's  views  on  the  general 
questions  of  popular  government,  or  government  by  New 
Downing-strcet.  We  have  read  in  a  very  old  book,  which  Mr. 
Carlylc,  wc  are  happy  to  see,  sometimes  mentions  with  reverence, 
of  an  Old  Downing-street,  that  set  up  a  Hudson's  Statue  on  the 
plains  of  Dura,  and  compelled  the  imbecile  people  to  worship  it ; 
we  are  only  too  fearful  that  New  Downing-street  would  be  the 
first  to  imitate,  of  course  with  modern  improvements,  the  example 
and  policy  of  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar. 

We  have  now  airived  at  the  *  concluding'  pamphlet,  the 
longest,  and  in  many  respects,  ablest  of  the  series.  Its  title  is 
*  Jesuitism,'  and  its  aim  is  to  show  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
system,  so  designated,  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  at  work 
amongst  us.     Jesuitism  he  defines  as 

*  The  singular  gospel,  or  revelation  of  God's  will !  That  to  please 
the  supreme  Fountain  of  Truth,  your  readiest  method,  now  and  then, 
wa8  to  persist  in  believing  what  your  whole  soul  found  to  be  doubtful 
or  incredible.  That  poor  human  symbols  were  higher  than  the  God 
Almighty's  facts  they  nymbolizcd ;  that  formulas,  with  <5r  without  the 
facts  symbolized  by  them,  were  sacred  and  salutary;  that  formulas, 
well  persisted  in,  could  still  save  us  when  the  facts  were  all  fled  !  A 
new  revelation  to  mankind ;  not  heard  of  in  human  experience,  till 
Ignatius  revealed  it  to  us.'— /(p«Mi/wm,  p.  2. 

After  describing  this  Jesuitism  as  the  *  central  and  parent 
phenomenon  :  the  great  Tartarean  deep,  whence  all  our  miseries, 
fatuities,  futilities  spring ;  *  and,  after  pleading  urgently  for  a 
hearing  from  *  grouse-shooting'  senators  and  his  *  prim  friend 
with  the  black  serge  gown,  with  the  rosary,  scapulary,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  spiritual  block-and-tackle  ;'^ — he  proceeds 
to  give  a  graphic  and  not  incorrect  account  of  Ignatius  Loyola-— 
the  *  Palinurus'  of  the  age  of  Jesuitism  : — 

*  A  bad  man,  I  think  ;  not  good  by  nature  ;  and  by  destiny  swollen 
into  a  very  Ahriman  of  badness.  Not  good  by  nature,  I  perceive. 
A  man  bom  greedy ;  whose  greatness  in  the  beginning,  and  even  in  the 
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end  if  ne  will  looh  well,  ie  indicated  chiefl]?  by  the  depth  of  his  appetite  ; 
not  the  recoramendablc  kind  of  man !  A  man  full  ot  prurient  elements 
from  the  first ;  which  at  the  last,  through  his  long  course,  have  de- 
veloped themselves  over  tLe  family  of  mankind  into  an  expression 
alloK^thiT  tremendous. 

*  A  young  Spanish  soldier  and  hidalgo,  witli  hot  Biscayan  blood, 
distinguished,  as  I  understand,  by  his  fierce  appetites  chiefly,  by  his 
ALidscities  and  sensualities,  and  loud  unreasonable  decision.  That  this 
uniTerse,  in  epilc  of  rumours  to  the  contrary,  was  a  eookery-sbop  and 
bordcl,  nherein  garlic,  Jamaica  pepper,  unfortunate  females  and  other 
spicery  and  garnishing  awaited  the  bold  human  appetite,  and  the  rest 
of  it  was  mere  rumour  and  moonshine;  with  this  life-theory  and 
practice  had  IffnatiuB  lived  some  thirty  years,  a  hot  human  Papins- 
digesler  and  little  other;  when,  on  the  walls  ot  Pampeluna,  the 
destined  cannon-shot  shattered  both  his  legs, — leaving  his  head,  hitting 
only  his  legs,  so  the  Destinies  would  have  it, — and  he  fell  at  once 
totally  prostrate,  a  wrecked  Papins-digester;  lay  many  weeks  hori- 
mnlal,  and  had  in  that  tedious  posture  to  commenca  a  nen  series  of 
reflections.  He  began  to  perceive  now  that  "  the  rest  of  it"  was  not 
mvic  TumnuT  ii.i.l  nvuinHliJiic  ;  tliat  ihe  rt.st  wiis,  i.i  fjct,  llnj  wliole 
secret  of  the  matter,'— 76,  pp.  10,  II. 

lie  then  (U'.'^cribcs  the  process  by  which  Ij^nntius  was  con- 
verted frotii  one  form  of  '  pruriency  of  ajtiietitc '  to  another  ; 
how  instead  of  sockiiij^  '  annihilation  nf  self,  jiistlv  rccknueJ 
the  begiiinin-  of  all  virtue,'  he  '  l!nn^'  himself  before  the  sluinc 
of  Virgin  ^larys,  Saints  of  tiie  Iiollli^!l  ('^Uenilar,  thrce-hatted 
IIolv  Fathers,  and  uncertain  Tliaumatursic  Entities  ;  praying 
that"  lie  might  be  healed  by  mi  rack',  not  "by  course  of  natnre; 
and  that,  for  one  most  fatal  i(em,his  pruriency  of  appetilc  might, 

ous  failures  and  nnsatisfiutorv  lialf-sii<TOS?es,'  he  vowed  and 
coiL^eerated  himwlf  'to  i>attle  agaiLi.-,t'  aiid  with  bis  'whole 
^trensith  endeavour  to  extincruisii"  il,o  '  revolt  agiiinst  the  \'irgiii 
and  tbe  Holy  Father'  hv  ibe  heresiarchs  of  the  lEefornialion. 

We  .leem'this  a  much  tnier  and  more  wholesome  aceoiint  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  bi<  order,  lliaLi  «)me  ibat  have  recenllv  been 
pubiivbed— more  true  psyeiioln-icallv,  and  more  wliolesomo  to 
the  men  of  this  a-e.  Mr'.  Carivb-  does  give  us  some  in^ii-lit  into 
the  '  wiles  of  the  (hvil '  and  lli'e  '  deeeivablene>s  of  unrighteous- 
ness' and  in  a  f.  w  b.)ld  lines  draw>  the  iuiernal  porlrairnre  with 
I  Michael  Angeh.:  wliile  the  writers  to  whom  we 
i-nore   the  crimiu.inty  in  their  admiration   of  the 

lie'system,  as   if'tbey  tboujlbt  it  a  wonderi'ul'tbing 
should  have  any  intellect  and  his  '  black  militia' 
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the  lesson  which  the  history  of  Jesuitism  is  designed  to  teach  us. 
Nor  are  we  prepared  to  deal  harshly  with,  what  we  must  con- 
sider on  the  whole,  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  influence  that 
Jesuitism  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts  on  society.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  much — alas,  too  much  of  it  at  work,  and  in 
England  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  If  oar  space 
had  permitted,  we  should  gladly  have  transferred  to  our  pages 
some  of  the  more  striking  exemplifications  contained  in  this 
number — not  omitting,  of  course,  the  Schweini^che  Weltansicht, 
or  piff  philosophy y  in  which  we  observe  too  much  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  other  philosophers  current  amongst  us  at  this  day.  Two 
of  the  *  propositions,'  however,  we  must  give,  as  a  specimen  of 
one  aspect  of  our  modern  Jesuitism.  The  satire  is  not  very 
difficult  to  read : — 

*  5 1 .  "  What  are  Bishops  ?**  Overseers  of  souls. — ^*'  What  is  a  soul  ?" 
The  thing  that  keeps  the  body  alive.  —  '*  How  do  they  oversee 
that  ?"  They  tie  on  a  kind  of  apron,  publish  charges ;  I  believe  they 
pray  dreadfully ;  macerate  themselves  nearly  dead  with  continual  grief, 
that  they  cannot  in  the  least  oversee  it. — "  And  are  much  honoured  ?" 
By  the  wise  very  much. 

*  .52.  "  Define  the  Church."  I  had  rather  not. — **  Do  you  believe 
in  a  future  state  ?"  Yes,  surely. — '*  What  is  it  ?"  Heaven,  so-called. 
— **  To  everybody  ?'*  I  understand  so ;  hope  so ! — "  What  is  it  thought 
to  be  ?"     Hruraph  !— "  No  Hell,  then,  at  all  .>*'— Hrumph !' 

In  concluding  these  strictures  on  the  volume  of  pamphlets  now 
lying  before  us,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding 
the  many  admirable  things  scattered  throughout,  the  author  has 
entirely  failed  to  substantiate  his  promise  respecting  the  great 
question  of  Democracy  or  Downing-street.  Even  the  last  num- 
ber, valuable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  comes  utterly  short  of 
adding  any  strength  to  his  general  argument.  It  is  in  the  higher 
and  more  fashionable  and  famous  circles,  and  not  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  Jesuitism  exerts  the  widest  influence. 
Nothing  has  been  advanced  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  been  wont  to  contend  with  all 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard 
in  the  Senate  of  our  country  as  it  should  be,  and  as  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  its  last  point  of  justice  would  permit  it  to  be 
heard,  and  many  of  those  shams  and  falsities,  against  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  bcci^  lifting  up  his  indignant  voice  for  many  year*, 
will  be  tolerated  no  longer.  Tlie  present  volume  itself,  wisely 
studied,  is  sufficient  to  sliow  that  the  hope  of  our  country  lies  in 
the  people  at  large,  and  not  in  any  of  those  sections  of  the  people 
that  have  hitherto  exercised  exclusive  privileges,  and  thereoy  oc- 
casioned so  much  of  misgovernment  and  miserv.  Let  Mr.  Carlylc 
betake  himself  to  a  new  reading  of  the  age  that  is  passing  over 
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ns,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  his  coming  round  to  more  righteous 
and  practical  opinions.  Ho  has  given  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  •  ou'  clo' '  cry  that  is  heard  ia  our  streets,  and  has  sent  the 
moral  of  it  abroad  with  a.  power  which  belongs  to  genius  alone ; 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  sin  of  the  ancestors  of  those 
Jews  whose  modern  history  is  so  fraught  with  warning,  consisted 
mainly  of  two  tilings  which,  it  would  appear,  he  is  attempting  to 
rcTiFe  amongst  us  ;  first,  a  lusting  to  '  return  to  Egypt,'  though 
God  himself  was  leading  them  ou  to  the  '  land  of  promise ; ' 
and,  secondly,  a  cry  of  '  Give  ua  a  king  to  judge  us  ; — nay  ;  but 
we  will  have  a  king  over  us' — although  they  had  been  sufficiently 
warned  already  what  would  be  '  the  manner  of  the  king  that 
should  reign  over  them.'  For  our  part  we  have  no  desire  to 
return  cither  to  the  Egypt  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  New  Downing -street  Kings  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  eras 
on  the  other.  We  are  content  to  go  forward ;  waiting,  hoping, 
working,  for  the  better  and  brighter  times  that  lie  spread  before 
us  in  the  Future. 


Abt.  II. —  T/w  Aniuhiographii  of  Lciyh  Tliinl,  with  Reminiscences  of 
Friends  and  Contemporaries.  Thrtc  \'oIumcs.  London  :  Smith, 
Eldtr,  and  Co.     1850. 

The  class  of  compositions  to  which  this  work  belongs,  constitutes 
one  of  the  smallest  d<'partmcnts  of  literature.  Few  possess  the 
moral  courngc  to  review  the  events  of  their  past  lives,  and  much 
fewer  htill  record  (htm:  bul,  when  tlu'  thing  hns  been  done 
circumstantiaUy  and  faitlif'ully,  tiic  iimount  of  iiistriiclion  has 
been  in  proportion  fo  the  nuiiicss  of  llie  tiling.  At  every  page 
we  experience  surprise  at  the  simllarily  presented  by  the  lives 
of  different  moii  living  in  ages  und  countries  far  removed  from 
each  other.  If  disposed  to  protit  by  example,  therefore,  by 
observing  the  errors,  faull-.,  and  failings,  into  which  other  men 
have  fallen,  arul  l>y  wliich  thrir  lives,  perhaps,  h^-e  bcfn  rendered 
miserable,  we  may  Irniii  how  to  trace  out  a  safer  course  for  our- 
sclvei-,  and  tlius  to  enjoy  a  greater  sliare  of  happiness. 

Mr.llunt's  '  Autoblograpliy  '  is  an  amusing  and  instructive, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  vrry  impcrfi.ct,  book,  lie  lays  before 
us,  with  sufficient  amplitude  and  precision,  the  material  events 
of  his  life,    and    likewise  describes   the   manner    in    which  hU 
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opinions  were  formed^  modified^  or  laid  aside ;  bat,  on  the  subject 
of  that  other  life  of  man^  the  circle  of  his  sentiments,  feelings, 
and  passions,  an  extraordinary  reserve  has  been  maintained 
throughout  Circumstanced  as  the  writer  is,  this  may  have  been 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  the  reader  feels  the  omission,  and 
rises  at  last  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with  the  conviction  that 
he  has  been  examining  a  remarkably  incomplete  picture  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  life. 

How  the  reading  of  the  work  may  affect  others  we  know  not, 
but  the  impression  produced  on  our  own  minds  is  that,  if  jSIr. 
Hunt  were  quietly  to  apply  himself  to  the  task,  he  might  yet, 
under  the  name  of  an  autobiography,  make  ample  amends  to  the 
world  for  the  loss  of  all  the  books  he  has  projected  and  not 
written,  or  written  in  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  way.  All  lite- 
rary men,  whose  lives  have  been  a  conflict,  know  how  hard,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  it  is  to  conquer  circumstances.  When  their 
minds  were  fresh  and  full  of  vigour,  they  probably  contemplated 
great  things  ;  and,  if  fortune  had  proved  favourable,  might  have 
been  fully  equal  to  their  accomplishment ;  but  the  res  angusta 
domi — the  necessity  of  living  from  hand  to  mouth — of  writing 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  urging  the  jaded  faculties  to 
exertion,  or  sometimes  of  grappling  with  a  subject  not  suited  to 
their  powers — has  blasted  their  early  hopes,  and  caused  them 
in  age  to  look  back  on  a  life  not  spent  according  to  the  plan 
they  had  originally  laid  down  for  themselves.  But,  if  tolerable 
health  and  leisure  be  allowed  them,  they  may  in  age  produce  a 
faithful  relation  of  all  the  passages  of  tlieir  lives,  point  out  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  estimate  what  success  they  achieved,  and 
thus  smooth  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them  the  rugged 
and  diilicult,  though  beautiful,  track  of  literature. 

The  'Autobiography'  before  us  is  a  mere  sketch,  which  here 
and  there  suggests  what  might  be  done,  but  does  not  do  it. 
During  the  reading  of  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  writer,  we  thought  we  were  beginning  one  of 
the  most  charming  books  of  memoirs  in  the  world ;  for  scarcely 
in  that  section  of  the  work  is  there  anything  wanting.  Several 
of  the  pictures  are  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  the 
anecdotes  in  many  cases  delightful.  In  how  pleasing  a  manner 
are  we  made  acquainted  with  his  mother  1  How  she  growa 
upon  us  as  we  get  along  I  Improvident,  in  some  senses,  she 
may  possibly  have  been ;  but  so  kind,  so  good,  so  charitable 
was  she,  that  we  learn  to  entertain  a  sincere  affection  for  her, 
and  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  diffuse  the  glow  of  her  cha- 
racter throughout  the  three  volumes.  We  know  not  what  Mr. 
Hunt's  opinion  may  be,  but  we  think  that  the  style  in  this  part 
is  far  more  polished,  easy,  flexible,  and  full  of  sunshine,  than  in 
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the  rest  of  the  work.  You  arc  sensible  of  an  airy,  jaunting  facility, 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  extraordinary  power  over  language. 
You  fancy,  for  the  moment,  ihnt  the  writer  could  do  anything 
he  pleased  ;  and  this  idea  might  have  been  kept  alive  throughout, 
had  the  author  given  himself  time  to  finish  as  he  began.  We 
give  the  following  anecdote,  not  as  a  specimen  of  etylc,  though 
it  IS  related  simply  and  naturilly,  but  i»  a  proof  of  that  impul- 
sive goodness  for  which  Mr  Hunt's  mother  ueems  to  have  been 
diBtinguished 

'  One  holiday,  m  a  ^leTere  winter,  as  «he  was  faking  me  home,  ahe 
was  petitioned  for  chanty  by  a  woman  sick  ami  ill  clothed  It  was  in 
Blackttiars  road  I  think  about  midway  My  mother,  with  the  tears 
in  her  ejes,  turned  up  a  gateway  or  eomo  Buch  place  and,  beckoning 
the  woman  to  follow  took  off  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  gave  tt  her. 
It  IB  supposed  that  a  cold  which  eniiued  fixed  the  rheumatism  upon 
her  loT  h&  Actions  like  these  have  doubtless  been  often  performed, 
■id  do  aotof  neocMity  imply  any  great  virtue  in  the  performer,  but 
thev  do   if  the)  arc  of  a  piece  with   the  ret   of  the  chinclcr      '^-iints 

"\Vc  tiU'.t  that,  if  in  the  prcsuit  ^rtlcle  \io  iiidiilsc  i  little  in 
the  practicf  ot  fiult  finding,  neithc  i  the  leidcr  nor  the  luthor 
him'-plf  will  misundtrstuid  us  Oui  desire  is  not  to  diip-iragc 
Air  Hunt,  but  the  \(l^  leicivp  A\  c  know  of  whit  he  is 
cipablo — how  nctno,  fi<.-.h,  iiid  vi^oiou'^  his  mind  i= — ind  how 
Hrsc  ind  iccompli-h<  d  in  nutobiosnphy  we  might  rcasombly 
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think  that  moral  delinquency  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. Critical  severity,  when  it  confines  itself  within  the 
circle  of  legitimate  criticism,  may  be  magnanimously  pardoned 
by  an  author — nay,  he  may,  and  should,  extend  his  forgiveness 
to  the  originators  of  personal  invectives  and  slanders — ^but  he 
should,  at  least,  be  careful  to  let  the  world  know  that  he  regards 
them  as  such,  and  that  he  thoroughly  scorns  and  despises  while 
he  forgives.  This  is  a  truth  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  suffi- 
ciently kept  in  mind.  He  has  been  soft  and  indulgent  towards 
his  enemies,  and  much  too  lavish  of  praise  towards  bis  friends. 
But  this  failing,  as  the  reader  will  probably  remark,  leans  to 
virtue's  side,  or,  at  least,  to  the  side  of  amiableness,  which  is 
Mr.  Hunt's  principal  virtue. 

With  all  the  drawbacks  we  have  mentioned,  the  reader  will 
find  enough  in  these  volumes  to  repay  a  careful  perusaL  The 
life  of  an  author  is  generally  chequered  with  misfortunes  ;  and 
his  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  mankind  being 
numerous,  he  is  often  able  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  parts  of 
the  interior  organization  of  society  with  which  other  men  are 
little  familiar.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  case,  the  excitement  of  politics 
was  once  added  to  that  of  literature ;  but  this  was  an  unfortunate 
accident — for  being  unfitted,  both  by  character  and  studies,  to 
pursue  so  rough  and  boisterous  a  career,  he  found  himself  over- 
whelmed with  the  honours  of  martyrdom  for  a  cause  in  which  at 
bottom  he  took  little  interest.  He  was,  of  course,  desirous  that 
reforms  should  be  effected,  and  abuses  done  away  with;  but 
when  he  comes  to  review  his  political  notions,  he  perceives 
clearly  that  they  were  not  those  of  a  politician,  but  of  a  literary 
man  who  had  wandered  out  of  his  beat,  and  fallen  unawares  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  illustration  of  what  we  say,  we  may  allude  to  Mr.  Hunt^s 
opinions  of  the  utility  of  courts,  and  the  absence  of  refinement  in 
republics.  No  idea  could  possibly  be  more  at  variance  with 
history,  which  sets  before  us  republican  communities  attaining 
the  highest  excellence  in  every  department  of  literature  and  art, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  refinement  of  manners,  and  grandeur  of 
moral  sentiment ;  while,  in  all  monarchies  which  it  has  the 
fortune  to  record,  there  has  been  a  grossncss,  a  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple, and  an  imperfect  theory  of  art,  chiefly  occasioned  by  court 
influence. 

As,  properly  speaking,  however,  politics  never  constituted  an 
object  of  study  with  Mr.  Hunt — whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  music,  poetry,  and  the  cognate  departments  of  prose— 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  thb  topic.  It  is  as  a  literary  man  he  is 
to  be  viewed — and  here,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  earned  a  large 
and  lasting   reputation.     From    peculiaritiis  of  character   and 
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tcmpeiamotit,  he  was  led  from  the  outset  to  neglect  severe  and 
Bj-atematic  writers,  and  to  take  up  with  the  poets  and  essayista, 
and  lighter  nnd  more  elegant  historians.  This  preference  has 
given  a  colour  to  all  his  labours.  \\'hen  u  man  is  fVce  to  select 
Iiis  own  walk,  he  necessarily  choosea  that  which  is  mont  analogous 
to  his  character.  The  impassioned,  sombre,  and  gloomy,  throw 
themselves  into  tragedy  or  tragic  history,  or  narrative  poetry 
presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  sadness  and  sorroW;  and  restless- 
ness, and  scepticism,  and  gloom  ;  while  the  man  of  lively  pro- 
pensities, of  wit  and  humour,  and  agreeable  and  social  charac- 
teristics, falls  naturally  into  comedy,  or  sparkling  popular  protsc 
fictions,  or  essays.  There  is  place  in  the  world  for  all,  and  all 
are  welcome  to  us  in  their  turn.  Occasionally  we  find  men  who 
seem  to  have  an  equal  leaning  towards  ihe  grave  and  the  gay — 
who  can  rouse  our  most  violent  passions  by  pictures  of  sufiering 
or  calamity,  and  provoke  our  laughter  by  exhibitions  of  ludi- 
crous tnllies  or  extravagances.     But  such  men  are  extremely  rare. 

When  a  scries  of  popular  works  has  been  produced,  to  what- 
ever class  they  may  belong,  we  like  to  know  the  studies  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Mr- 
Hunt  has  for  many  years  been  among  the  best  known  of  our 
writers,  both  in  verso  and  prose,  we  turned  with  much  curiosi^ 
over  the  pagei  of  hia  '  Aatobiography '  in  which  he  gives  ut 
account  of  his  works.  What  a  man  produces  In  literature,  how- 
ever, is,  properly  speaking,  the  aum  of  all  his  e.\piric:ice,  and, 
thoroughly  to  comprtliend  it,  we  must  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  events  of  liis  life.  Over  many  of  these  lie  has  no  control. 
A  man  is  not  answerable  for  hi^i  organization,  for  his  early  train- 
ing, for  the  books  and  studies  in  vogue  in  his  time,  (or  the 
characters  of  his  contemporaries,  from  amoni^  whom  he  must  of 
necessity  choose  his  companions,  or  for  many  other  things  which 
exert  a  powerful  efl'cct  on  his  mliul. 

Many  of  Mr.  I  hint's  peculiarilits,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer, 
niav  be  traci'il  to  tin-  circumstances  of  llio  domc.-tic  hearlh,  and, 
as  he  Jil-ns,  If  .i.ppos.;s,  to  the  ISarhadoos  blood  Howim,'  iu  liis 
V,  iti=.  Not,  howcvi^r,  to  go  back  so  far,  it  must  be  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it  that  his  tducation  at  Christ's  Cliurch  gave  a  pecu- 
liar tone  lo  his  mind,  and  tendency  to  his  thoughts.  '\\'hethcr 
ihf  iiitlucnecs  tlicu  in  operation  were  belter  or  worse  than  those 
«l,ic!i  now  aff.et  ris  llicy  wure  cfrlainiy  different.  Tlie  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  emtury  pressed  with  aerunudalnl  force 
on  liiose  who  ranie  into  iifr  toward  the  close  of  it,  and  gave  a 
turn  to  (litir  spiculatioiis  which  has  now  long  since  ceased  to  be 
popular.  It  was  tlio  custiim  thr-n  lo  niaki'  war  on  many  things 
lunhr  llic  name  <>l'  siqu  r-tition  ^^)lich  have  ur.w  been  found  lo 
belong  lo  a  dillii-.itt  eatei,'orv.      rhilo.ojiiiv  lia^  ^hilted  its  point 
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of  view^  and  men,  finding  they  had  advanced  too  far  in  & 
particular  direction,  have  wisely  retreated,  and  come  by  de- 
grees to  regard  what  they  once  called  philosophy  as  a  populai 
prejudice. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  account  for  the  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  the  notions  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  those  prevailing  amongst 
the  same  class  of  thinkers  of  a  later  school.  He  describes  the 
agency  by  which  many  of  his  opinions  were  moulded,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  he  holds  them  conscientiously,  and 
therefore  without  reproach.  But  in  as  far  as  we  hold  diiTerent 
opinions,  we  may  be  said  to  condemn  his,  though  with  the  most 
perfect  toleration.  Christianity  is  full  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence, and  embraces  within  its  mighty  circle  innumerable 
shades  and  variety  of  opinions.  But  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental truths,  without  sincerely  adopting  which  we  cannot  be 
said  to  belong  to  its  school,  and  it  is  for  Mr.  Hunt  himself  to 
determine — for  he  has  not  sufficiently  explained — ^whether  this 
be  the  case  with  him  or  not.  We  trust  it  may  be,  as  it  is  our 
wish  to  enlarge  instead  of  narrowing  the  range  of  our  sym- 
pathies. 

When  Mr.  Hunt  first  made  his  appearance  as  an  author,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  disposition  in  the  public  to  do  verr 
much  the  reverse  of  what  it  does  at  present,  save  in  some  few 
particular  instances ;  it  ran  into  the  excess  of  admiration,  and 
did  its  best  to  spoil  the  young  author,  with  whose  destinies  it 
was  in  some  respects  entrusted.  It  praised  and  fitted  him,  and 
showed  itself  any  thing  but  fastidious  and  critical.  Afterwards, 
when  he  threw  himself  into  journalism,  ridiculed  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  it,  the  interest  he  had 
excited  by  his  first  volume  of  poems  still  continued  in  force,  and 
procured  him  numerous  visitors. 

On  the  subject  of  this  imprisonment  we  have  beard  rery 
difierent  opinions,  some  few  exaggerating  the  sufferings  he 
underwent,  while  the  far  greater  number  are  disposed  very  much 
to  underrate  them.  What  a  man  endures  in  such  cases,  however, 
is  to  be  measured  by  his  temperament  and  sensibilities.  A  person 
of  calm,  philosophic  mind,  with  a  contempt  for  appearances,  who 
has  cultivated  habits  of  solitary  meditation,  will  experience  little 
inconvenience  from  a  residence  in  prison,  provided  he  can  secure 
the  advantage  of  being  left  to  himself;  while  a  person  of  gay  and 
social  manners,  to  wliom  perpetual  excitement  has  become  a 
necessary  of  life,  who  loves  to  be  about  the  theatres,  to  shine  in 
private  circles,  and  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  applause,  will  endure 
intense  misery  under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  has  culti- 
vated a  morbid  sensitiveness  on  all  the  little  niceties  uf  life,  and 
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thoaght  too  tuacli  of  minute  sources  of  enjoymeDt  But  b«  can 
probably  no  more  help  it,  than  he  could  help  being  of  a  dark 
complexion,  and  under  six  feet  high.  It  is  his  nature.  He  loves, 
as  the  French  say,  '  a  se  trouver  comfortable  ;'  and,  therefore, 
when  in  Horsemonger  gaol,  covered  his  walls  with  gay  paper, 
and  painted  the  ceiling  of  his  room  to  resemble  the  sky.  He 
tells  us  also  jocularly,  that  when  he  went  out  into  the  small 
garden  behind  the  prison,  he  used  to  put  on  his  gloves,  as  if  for 
a  long  walk,  and  to  tell  Mrs.  Hunt  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him, 
if  he  did  not  return  in  time.  Such  trifling  idiosyncrasies  may 
excite  a  smile,  but  ought  not  to  be  fiercely  ridiculed.  They  are, 
to  «iy  the  worst  of  them,  perfectly  harmless,  though  they  may 
be  taken  to  denote  an  epicurean  disposition  something  like  that 
of  Sir  William  Temple. 

Our  taste  differs  essentially  in  many  particulars  from  that  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  inclined  to  disparage 
his ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fear  that  in  many  respects  he  has  more 
of  nature  on  his  side.  He  loves,  for  example,  the  little  suburban 
retreats  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  with  their  pretty  green 
lanes,  hedge-rows,  ponds,  trees,  and  fields  sprinkled  with  wild 
flowers.  When  amid  the  grander  nature  of  Italy,  it  was  for 
these  that  he  longed,  as  ho  had  previously  longed  for  them  in 
prison.  Now,  though  passionately  I'ond  of  liberty,  and  not 
destitute  of  a  partiality  for  the  open  air,  we  care  comparatively 
little  for  fielda,  or  trees,  or  lanes,  or  hedges.  On  the  contrary, 
ve  r^^ord  thcae  hut  as  pestilent  interraptionB  of  the  landscape, 
alloi^ctfuT  in  the  wny  of  the  eye.  ^^'!iat  impnrls  plcn^iiire  to  U5  m 
an  nsscmblii^'e  of  gigaiilie  crai;>,  WLituif'alh,  i;liicif.rs,  cloud-cnppcd 
peaks,  or  vast  sweeps  of  undulating  country,  suggesting  ideas  of 
immeasurable  riches,  or  unmitigated  desolation.  Besides,  it 
matters  little  to  us  whether  we  arc  in  England  or  abroad,  in  the 
temperate  or  in  the  torrid  zone.  AV'e  like  London,  because  it  is 
the  centre  of  great  and  intellectual  activity,  but  care  little  or 
nothing  for  partirular  localities.  It  matters  not  at  all  to  us  that 
somebody  was  born  here  or  died  there,  or  ate  beef-teaks  in  this 
or  lliat  tavern,  remembering  that  men  have  been  bom  and  died 
and  eaten  beelsleaks  every  where. 

But  these  idiosyncrasies  nf  ours  by  no  mcniT!  make  us  insen- 
sible to  otluT  iiiLu's  iiicril-.  i.i'  ]■■  i!i-ir:t'.-^:  .,r,.l,  '1:.  r.  C-.yr.  ivlien 
we  find    Mr.  H.iiil   in   lli-   i.    .■  .'       .;  ■  i    :'      ■'■      ■    '    V"   I  mi- 

lJro^a   vil.'iiiriillv   ,l.Mi-.,.,-       ■..■;,■.  .■       >     ■■- vd- 

accuse  mii>elvft  ol' a  w.iiil  v\  a.ilLiiiil  sym]j;ilhy,  lb. ill  liiiii  of  b,ul 
taslc.  The  bc^t  lliiiig,  perhaps,  would  be  to  possess  a  mind 
capable  nf  taking  the  measure  of  town  and  country,  scenes 
foreign  and  scenes  doniestie  ;  the  Alps  imd  the  Hampstead  ponds, 
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the  uplands  of  Toscany,  and  York-street,  CoveDt-gardcn ;— «erf 
omnes  non  passunt  omnia. 

In  considering  what  Mr.  Hunt  has  fe]t  and  produced  in  litera- 
ture, there  is  another  remark  which  ought  to  be  made,  namely, 
that  to  describe  small  things  well,  and  to  get  out  of  them  all  tbe 
pleasure  and  instruction  they  are  capable  of  affording,  it  i» 
necessary  to  be  actuated  by  something  like  a  love  of  them.  Who 
has  not  been  convinced  of  this  by  reading  the  *  Indicator,'  the 
'  Tatlcr,'  the  *  Companion,'  the  *  London  Journal,'  and  the 
*  Town.*  Whatever  topic  the  writer  takes  in  hand,  because  he 
generally  takes  only  those  that  suit  him,  you  at  once  become 
convinced  that  he  is  master  of  all  its  capabilities.  He  plays  with 
it,  he  fondles  it,  he  places  it  in  all  manner  of  lights,  he  lets  yoa 
now  into  one  secret  about  it,  now  into  another,  until  you  at 
length  feel  quite  at  home,  as  with  an  old  familiar  companion. 
This  betokens  singular  cleverness  and  ingenuity.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  is,  if  it  be  odd,  quaint,  or  grotesque,  and  sui- 
ceptible  of  light  treatment,  Mr.  Ilunt  is  always  able  to  do  it 
justice.  He  does  not  plunge  into  great  depths  of  speculation, but 
skims  along  the  surface  of  the  universe,  pointing  out  as  he  goes 
innumerable  spots  replete  with  agreeable  association. 

On  the  subject  of  criticism,  we  often  differ  ioto  ctvlo  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  possess  little  sympathy  for  the  grand  or 
classically  beautiful.  For  examj)lc,  he  has  no  sincere  or  strong 
partiality  for  Milton  any  more  than  he  has  for  Dante,  thought 
from  a  sense  of  rectitude,  he  occasionally  seeks  to  do  justice  to 
them  both.  Of  this  lurking  antipathy,  in  which,  perhaps,  be 
unconsciously  indulges,  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  tbfl 
gloomy  magnificence  and  austere  elevation  of  our  great  Puritani- 
cal poet,  who,  in  the  adamantine  unity  of  his  character,  consti- 
tuted the  very  antipodes  of  those  Epicurean  philosophers  who 
are  the  beau-ideal  to  Mr.  Hunt:  Shelley,  for  instance,  who, 
whatever  good  qualities  he  may  have  had,  and  however  charitaUc 
he  may  have  been  in  a  certain  sense,  still  regarded  self-indal* 
gence  after  his  own  fashion  as  supreme  felicity. 

Even  Shakspen^  seems  to  lie  somewhat  without  the  circle  ol 
our  autobiographer's  preferences  ;  Spenser,  Chaucer,  lleaumoB) 
and  Fletcher,  and  Dryden,  arc  more  germaine  to  his  synipathiei 
for  reasons  which  a  diligent  study  of  his  criticisms  would,  perhapi 
reveal.  He  belongs  also  to  the  sehool  which  prefers  Dryda 
to  I'ope ;  though  if  we  chose  to  look  lor  anything  beyond  tin 
structure  of  the  verse,  and  a  strong  current  of  animal  spirits,  wi 
must  acknowledge  that  the  man  of  Twiekenham  was  greatly 
superior  to  his  rival.  Pope  h;i»«  a  i)hilosop]iy,  a  knowledge  0 
human  nature,  and  an  amount  of  dn])  fi('liii>;  :ind  emotion,  an; 
trace  of  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  Dryden,  but  bccaiu 
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his  Terao  is  somewhat  monotonous,  many  consider  thcmBclvcs 
excused  by  this  fact  from  admiring  what  is  really  good  in  liim. 

In  his  opinions  of  actresses  and  actors,  Mr.  Hunt  has  probably 
more  reason  on  his  aide,  though,  to  judge  from  tradition,  we 
should  say  ho  hardly  does  justice  to  John  Kemble.  This,  how- 
ever, ig  only  setting  opinion  against  opinion.  Personally,  we 
know  nothing  of  that  actor,  and  therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to 
BUY  whether  wc  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  or  not.  On  the  subject  of 
&ladaiRC  Pasta,  the  greatest  actress  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  by  far  the  noblest  singer  of  modern  limes,  wc  entirely 
a<topt  Mr.  >[iint'a  decision,  and  shall  extract  thp  passage  in  which 
he  delivers  it,  partly  for  its  truth,  and  partly  for  the  able  and 
elegant  manner  in  which  it  is  written ; — 

*  About  the  same  time  Pasta  made  Ler  first  appearance  in  England, 
and  produced  no  sensation.  She  did  not  seem  to  attempt  any.  Her 
nature  waa  so  truthful,  that,  having  as  yet  no  acquirenients  to  display, 
it  would  appear  that  she  did  not  pretend  nho  had.      She  must  either 

her  future  greatness,  supposed  that  the  instinct  itself  ivonlil  be  reeug. 
nised.  When  she  came  the  second  lime,  nfier  cojn]i!etinK  her  siiulics, 
she  took  rank  at  once  as  the  t;reatcst  genius  in  her  lino  wliicji  tlio 
Italian  the.itrc  in  Knsland  had  witnesscil.  Slie  was  a  great  Ira^ir 
actress;  and  hor  singinR,  in  point  <jf  fmf.  (emlerncss,  and  c\. 
presMon,  was  equal  to  lier  aclinj;.  All  noble  ]iii=siims  belonged  to  lier ; 
and  her  very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for  it  trampled  only  on  what 
was  mean.  When  she  mensnreil  her  enemy  frnni  head  to  foot,  in 
Tr-xnnetli.  you  really  felt  fur  the  man.  at  -et-int;  him  so  reduw-d  into 
nothingness.  When  she  mude  her  entrance  on  the  st.ige.  in  the  same 
character— which  she  did  ripht  in  front  uf  the  audience,  midway  be- 
tween the  side-scenes— she  waved  forth  Iiprarms  and  drew  them  .piielly 
together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she  sivecllv,  vel  mnde^^tly,  em- 
braced t!ic  whole  house,  .\nd  when  in  the  part  of  'Mi'tlto.  she  looked 
on  the  children  she  was  about  to  kill,  and  leiidcrlj  pari<d  iheiv  hair. 
and  seemed  to  minple  her  very  eyes  in  hivingness  willi  iheits,  utiering 
at  the  same  time  nutesof  the  mo-^t  wandLrin;;.-md  de^piniiiit,'s\M:LLness, 
every  genlleeye  melted  into  te:iv»,  She  wanted  hei;;lit,  and  had  some- 
what too  much  (lesh;  but  it  seemed  the  sub-tanee  of  the  very  health 
of  the  body,  which  was  otherwise  sbajiely.  Ilcr  lieud  and  bust  were  of 
the  finc^t  classical  mould.  -Vn  oecasion.il  roughness  in  her  lower  tones 
did  but  enrich  them  with  passion,  as  iieojde  grow  lioarsc  with  excess  of 
feeling  ;  and  while  her  voice  was  in  its  prime,  even  a  little  ineorreetness 
now  and  then  in  tiie  notes  would  seem  tl\c  consequence  of  a  litlie  bound- 
less tmolion  ;  but  latterly  it  aigned  a  failure  of  ear,  and  consoled  the 
mechanical  ar(i>l  who  had  been  mvsiilii-d  by  her  success.  In  every 
other  respect  perfect  truth,  praeed  by  ide^disni.  was  (he  secret  of 
i'anla's  grtatness,  She  |iut  truth  first  alwajs;  and  in  so  noble  and 
sweet   a   mind,  grace   fr)lloHed   it  as  a  natural  lonsequenee.'— \'ol.   i. 
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It  is  almost  a  pity  to  discourage  a  man  when  he  exhibits  an 
inclination  to  think  too  favourably  of  persons  whom  he  happens 
to  have  known  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  object 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  account  of  Shelley,  Keats,  or  Lamb.    Of  this  last, 
however,  he  seems  to  us  to  entertain  by  far  too  lofty  an  opinion. 
In  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  Aristotle  forms  Mr.  Hunt's 
leaU'ideal,  because,  intending  to  be  most  complimentary,  he 
compares  Lamb's  head  to  his.     Now  what  could  possibly  have 
suggested  the  comparison  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.    Our 
facetious  countryman  possessed,  no  doubt,  remarKable  abilities 
in  his  way ;  but  that  way  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  Stagyrite's 
more  than  it  did  that  of  Lord  Bacon.     To  compare  Lamb  to 
Aristotle  is  very  much  like  comparing  a  smart  corporal  of  a 
regiment  to  Hannibal.     Such  approximations  are  extremely  in- 
judicious.    What   Mr.  Hunt   could  be  thinking  of,  when  be 
placed  an  intellectual  pigmy  like  Lamb  in  juxta-position  with 
this  most  extraordinary,  save  one,  of  extraordinary  men,  is  totally 
past  our  comprehension.     Among  all  the  births  of  time,  Socrates 
only  takes  precedence  of  Aristotle.     It  is  injudicious  to  confound 
great  and  little  men  together ;  it  is  something  very  much  worse 
to  assist,  as  Lamb  did,  in  carrying  on  a  parallel  between  the  cha- 
racters of  Christ  and  Voltaire,  than  which  in  this  universe  no  two 
things  could  be  more  unlike.     Mr.  Hunt  may  not  be  willing  to 
think  so  of  his  friend,  but  we  fear  Lamb  was  infected  bv  thai 
vulgar  vanity  which  leads  men  to  say  startling  things  for  the 
purpose  of  shocking  those  with  whom  they  converse.    What  Mr. 
Hunt  calls  boarding  a  superstition,  of  which  he  was  at  the  same 
time  afraid,  confirms  us  in  this  view  of  the  matter.     He  wished 
to  obtain  the  reputation  of  an  esprit  forty  though  trembling  in- 
wardly at  his  own  audacity.     This  is  a  common  weakness.     Few 
men  have  the  courage  to  respect  their  own  convictions  before 
those  of  other  men,  or  to  be  true  to  their  faith,  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation.     To  lack  the  courage 
to  despise  the  scoffer,  is  to  be  weak  indeed. 

In  justification  of  our  views,  we  lay  before  our  readers  one  or 
two  passages  of  Mr.  Hunt's  reminiscences  of  Charles  Lamb: — 

'  Charles  Lamb  hud  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle,  with  as  fine  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile  to  sustain  it. 
There  was  a  caricature  of  him  sold  in  the  shops,  which  pretended  to 
be  a  likeness.  Procter  went  into  the  sliop  in  a  passion*  and  asked  the 
man  what  he  meant  by  putting  forth  such  a  libel.  The  man  apologised, 
and  said  the  artist  meant  no  offence.  Tlicre  never  was  a  true  portrmit 
of  Lamb.  His  features  were  strongly,  yet  delicately,  cut ;  he  had  a 
fine  eye  as  well  as  forehead  :  and  no  face  carried  in  it  greater  markii  of 
thought  and  feelin<;.  It  resembled  that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly 
vigour,  and  more  sensibility. 
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'As  his  frame,  so  vas  hia  genius.  It  was  as  tit  for  thought  an  could 
be,  and  equally  as  unfit  for  action  ;  and  thin  rendered  him  melancholy, 
apprehensive,  humorous,  and  willing  to  miiltG  the  best  of  anything 
as  it  was,  both  from  tenderness  of  heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration. 
His  understanding  was  too  great  to  admit  an  absunlity ;  hia  frame  nag 
not  strong  enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to  strong 
contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his  humour,  which  was  that  of  a  wit 
at  once  melancholy  and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would  beard  a 
superstition,  and  shuditer  at  the  old  phantasm  while  he  did  it.  One 
would  have  imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost,  and 
then  melting  into  thin  air  himself,  out  of  sympathy  to  the  awful.  Hia 
bumour  and  his  knowledge  both,  were  those  of  Hamlet,  of  Moliere,  of 
Carlin,  who  shook  a  city  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and  hear  himself.  Yet  he  ex- 
tracted a  real  pleasure  out  of  his  jokes,  because  good-heartednesa 
retains  that  privilege  when  it  fails  in  everything  else.  I  should  say 
he  condescended  to  be  a  punster,  if  condescension  had  been  a  word 
befitting  wisdom  like  his.  Being  told  that  somebody  had  lampooned 
him,  he  said,  "  Very  well,  I'll  Lamb-pun  him  !"  His  puns  were  admi- 
rable, and  often  contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some  who 
have  greater  names  ;  such  a  man,  for  in.-itance,  as  Nicole,  the  French- 
man, who  was  a  baby  to  him.  He  would  have  cracked  a  score  oT  jokea 
at  him,  worth  his  whole  book  of  sentences ;  pelted  his  head  with  pearls, 
Nicole  would  not  have  understood  him,  but  Socfaefoncault  would,  aai, 
Pascal  too ;  end  some  of  our  old  Engliahtnen  would  hav»  iwdentoOAl 
him  still  betler.      He  would  have  been  worthy  of  hearing  Shakspere 

found  a  great  cumlorlcr  in  him,  as  lon^;  a^  il  was  good  natured  ;  it  «as 
to  the  ill-naiurcd  or  the  dictatorial  only  that  hewa^  slarllini;.  Willing 
to  sec  society  go  on  as  it  did,  because  he  despaired  of  seeing  it  otlier- 
wiso,  bui  not  at  all  ;igreein<r  in  hi,«  interior  with  the  common  notions  of 
crime  and  punishment,  he  "  iliimb-thiiiided''  a  long  tirade  one  evening, 
by  taking  t!ie  pipe  out  of  his  moutli,  and  asking  the  speaker.  "  Wliolbcr 
he  meant  tii  say  that  a  thief  was  not  a  good  man?"  To  a  person 
abusintr  VWtaire,  and  indi^crcetlv  opposinfT  his  character  tii  that  of 
Jesiis  (hiist,  he  said  admirably  well  ^though  lie  by  no  tucans  overraled 
Voltaire,  nor  wanted  reverence  in  the  other  rinarter)  thai  '■  N'oltain; 
Has    a    very   good    Jesus   Christ  foi-    Ihr    l-'rciich." ' — Vol.   il.   p.  '211. 

What  Mr,  Hunt  savs  of  Colrri(lf,'o,  sccins  to  «s  truer  .ind  more 
ajjroi-alile.  Iii  LaiiilA  ca^i>.  In?  was  trvin^LC  to  make  a  f,'i"t'at  man 
out  of  a  middling  ou..- ;  in  Col.ridi,'i>'s;  he  liad  really  an  cstraor- 
iliiKiry  pcrsuiias^e  to  dial  witli,  aiul  lie  has  despatched  him 
withmil  any  very  .'■upcrHiious  ccri'inony.  ISotli  tliese  writers 
were  iiiiiiiiea!  lo  jiroi^ros,  because  of  the  innate  wea]<nos,s  of  the 
rational  an<l  imjiai.vion(d  part  of  llieir  minds.  They  were 
iinatiinativi;,  dreamy,  easy  fellows,  contented  or  discontented,  as 
the  case  nilglit  he,'  hut  'pre-eminently  de.stitute  of  energy,  and 
V.  F,   ~ 
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incapable  of  sympathizing  with  every- day  human  nature,  ilr. 
Hunt  writes  jocosely,  when  he  talks  of  Coleridge  having  turned 
a  political  coward  because  he  got  fat.  His  fat  may  have  denoted 
the  sluggishness  of  his  character,  but  the  real  reason  of  his 
ceasing  to  sympathize  M'ith  the  many  was  the  preference  he  gave 
to  his  own  ease  before  the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  too 
indolent  and  fond  of  comforts  to  be  a  martyr,  and  therefore 
became  a  renegade  to  the  principles  he  once  professed. 

In  nearly  all  men,  save  the  greatest,  time  seems  to  quench  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  leads  them  in  youth  to  be,  in  their 
own  particular  way,  tribunes  of  the  people,  fighting  their  battles 
against  the  powerful,  and  striving  to  give  a  practical  develop- 
ment to  Christianity.  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  though  still  entertain- 
ing liberal  views,  is  no  longer  the  political  enthusiast  he  once 
was.  Without  acquiescing  altogether  in  tlie  perfection  of  things 
as  they  are,  he  has  something  to  say  in  favour  of  innumerable 
abuses  which  he  will  not  confess  to  be  such.  Once,  it  strikes  us, 
he  was  able  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  democracy ; 
but  he  has  now  adopted  a  milder  set  of  notions,  more  analogous 
perhaps  to  his  character,  full  of  gentleness  smd  suavity,  but 
destitute  of  that  robust  sympathy  which*  leads  men  to  take  up 
their  portion  with  the  muhitude  against  courts,  aristocracies,  and 
gentilities.  Coleridge,  whose  errors  he  gingerly  points  out,  was 
in  many  respects  an  impostor — aflecting  to  discover  surpassing 
excellences  in  obsolete  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Sincere  in  such  beliefs  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  been, 
unless  his  understanding  was  far  meaner  than  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  suppose.  However,  we  arc  under  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  admitting  one  of  two  things — either  that  he  was 
grossly  insincere,  or  that  he  was  incapable  of  raising  his  mind  to 
the  level  of  political  and  moral  truth.  It  is  for  his  adtnirers  to 
decide.  As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  writes  of  him,  we 
select  the  following  passage : — 

'  Coleridge  was  as  little  fitted  for  action  as  I  iamb,  but  on  a  different 
arcount.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height,  but  as  slugginh  and 
solid  as  the  other's  was  li^ht  and  fragile.  It  had,  perhaps,  suffered  it 
to  look  old  before  its  time,  for  want  of  exercise.  His  hair  was  white 
at  fifty  :  and  as  he  generally  dressed  in  black,  and  had  a  very  tranquil 
demeanour,  his  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and,  for  several  jcars 
before  his  death,  was  reverend.  Nevt-rihelcss,  there  was  something 
invineihly  young  in  the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and  frcfth- 
colcMiicd,  with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent,  good-natuicd 
mouth.  This  hin-like  expres>i<)n  was  very  becoming  in  one  who 
dreamed  and  ^peculatl■d  as  he  did  wlun  he  wu^  really  a  boy,  and  ^ho 
passed  his  life,  apait  from  the  ^e^t  of  the  woild,  with  a  book  and  his 
flowers.    Hib  forehead  was  prodigious — n  great  piece  of  placid  marblv  ; 
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and  his  fine  eyea,  in  which  all  the  activity  or  his  mind  seemed  to  con- 
centrate,  moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly  ease,  n-a  if  it  was  pastime  to 
them  to  carry  alt  that  thought. 

*  And  it  was  pastime.  MazUtt  said  that  Coleridge's  genius  appeared 
to  him  like  a  spirit — all  head  and  wings,  eternally  floating  about  in 
elhereatitics.  He  gave  me  a  different  impression.  I  fancied  him  a 
good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of  earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing 
with  weight  enough  in  his  easy  chair,  hut  able  to  conjure  his  ethereali- 
ties ahout  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  He  could  also  change  them 
by  thousands,  and  dismiss,  them  as  easily  when  his  dinner  came.  It 
was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a.  ecDsual  body  ;  and  the  reason  why 
he  did  little  mote  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was,  that  it  is  agreeable 
with  such  a  body  to  do  little  else.  I  do  not  mean  that  Coleridge  was  a 
sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.  He  was  capable  of  too  many  innocent 
pleasures  to  lake  any  pleasure  in  the  way  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  take  it.  The  idlest  ibings  he  did  would  have  bad  a  warrant; 
but,  if  all  the  sensea  in  their  time  did  not  find  lodging  in  that  human 
plenitude  of  bis,  never  believe  that  they  did  in  Tbomeon,  or  in  Boc- 
caccio."— lb.  p.  222,  el  s*q. 

'\Vc  DOW  pass  ou  to  tlint  portion  of  the  work  whicli  contains  an 
account  of  M  r.  Hunt's  visit  to  Italy,  amusing  in  itself,  but  falling 
short  in  many  respects  of  what  we  had  expected  from  the  writer. 
No  doubt  there  are  paBsages  here  and  there  graphically  written 
and  fall  of  interest;  but  both  mind  and  body  would  seem  to 
h.ivc  been  iu  an  unhciJtliy  slate  during  the  whnk'  tiiur  jears  of 
liis  sojourn,  so  that  liu  was  not  in  a  toiiditioii  ])ropcrly  to  enjoy 
oi'  lo  ]W1  tlie  iiiffpiiation  of  the  country.  Out  of  this  dopaitnient 
of  the  work  we  select  a  liiglily  amin^iiig  passage  on  the  fire-iiy, 
in  introducing  wiiich  He  may  rchtL*  an  anecdote  connected  willi 
the  same  little  insect.  At  a  grand  ball  given  at  Calcutta,  where 
tlie  ladies  had  recourse  to  every  agrecivble  device  for  outshining 
each  other,  one  of  the  company,  who  happened  to  have  more 
invention  than  diarnc.n.ls,  tiiteied  the  room  witli  a  bla/e  of  tirc- 
tliis   in    her   dn  >^.      ^She   li.id   captHred   agiealnui 
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:  that  fan  Uf  said  lo  ^Ivo  liglil :  tliat  of 
ivu  possessor  ot  ilic  winos.  is  liardly  por- 
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ceptible.  "  Worm  "  is  a  wrong  word,  the  creature  being  a  real  insect. 
The  Tuscan  name  is  lucciola,  little  light.  In  Genoa,  they  call  them 
caee-belle  (chiare-belle),  clear  and  pretty.  When  held  in  the  hand 
the  little  creature  is  discovered  to  be  a  dark-coloured  beetle,  but  with- 
out the  hardness  or  sluggish  look  of  the  beetle  tribe.  The  light  is 
contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  exhibit- 
ing a  dull  golden  partition  by  day,  and  flashing  occasionally  by  day- 
light, especially  when  the  hand  is  shaken.  At  night  the  flashing  is 
that  of  the  purest  and  most  lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyards  and 
olive  trees,  and  their  dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  stars.  Its  use 
is  not  known  in  England  ;  and  I  believe  here  the  supposition  is  that  it 
is  a  signal  of  love.  It  affords  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single  one  is  sufficient  to  fla^fh  a 
light  against  the  wall.  I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  under  a  glass,  as  long  as  they 
chose  to  accommodate  her.  During  our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them 
were  commonly  in  our  rooms  all  night,  going  about  like  little  sparkling 
elves.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  something  spiritual  in  seeing 
the  progress  of  one  of  them  through  a  dark  room.  You  only  know  it 
by  the  flashing  of  its  lamp,  which  takes  place  every  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  sometimes  oftencr,  thus  making  its  track  in  and  out  of 
the  apartment,  or  about  it ;  it  is  like  a  little  fairy  taking  its  rounds. 
These  insects  remind  us  of  the  lines  in  Herrick  inviting  his  mistress  to 
come  to  him  at  night-timc,  and  they  suit  them  still  better  than  his 
English  ones  :— 

"  Their  lights  the  glow-worms  lend  thoe ; 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 

And  the  elves  also 

Whose  little  eyes  glow, 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee." 

To  me,  who  when  I  was  in  Italy  passed  more  of  my  time  even  than 
usual  in  the  ideal  world,  the  spiritual  looking  little  creatures  were  more 
than  commonly  interesting.  Shelley  used  to  watch  them  for  hours.  I 
looked  at  them,  and  wondered  whether  any  of  the  particles  he  left 
upon  earth  helped  to  animate  their  loving  and  lovely  light.  The  last 
fragment  he  wrote,  which  was  welcome  to  me  on  my  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, began  with  a  simile  taken  from  their  dusk  look  and  the  fire 
underneath  it,  in  wliich  he  found  a  likeness  to  his  friend.  They  had 
then  just  made  their  appearance  for  the  season.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance respecting  these  fire-flies  quite  as  extraordinary  as  any;  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  ancient  poets.  Now  of  all  insects,  even 
southern,  they  are  perhaps  most  obvious  to  poetical  notice.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  poet,  much  less  a  pastoral  or  an  amatory 
])oet,  could  help  speaking  of  them ;  and  yet  they  make  their  appear- 
ance neither  in  Greek  nor  I>atin  verse,  neither  in  Homer  nor  Virgil, 
nor  Ovid  nor  Anacrcon,  nor  Theocritus.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  Dante  {Inferno^  canto  21), 
where  he  compares  the  spirits  in  the  eighth  circle  of  hell,  who  g5 
about  swathed  in  fire,  to  the  "  lucciole  "  in  a  rural  valley  of  an  evening. 
A  truly  saturnine  perversion  of  a  beautiful  object.  Does  nature  put  forth 
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a  new  production  now  and  then  like  an  author  ?  Or  has  the  glow- 
worm been  exalted  into  the  fire-fij  by  the  greater  heat  of  the  modem 
Italian  soil,  which  appears  indisputable  ?  The  suppoaition  is,  1  believe, 
that  the  fire-fly  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  New  World.' — Vol. 
iii.  p.  I40.eiseq. 

As  the  fire-fly  is  mentioned  m  Dante,  who  died  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  supposition  that  it  was 
brought  from  America  of  course  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is 
no  explaining  the  silence  of  the  ancients,  if  they  really  were 
silent  on  the  subject — but  they  may  have  celebrated  it  in  a 
thousand  works  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  though  it  is  no 
douht  very  extraordinary  it  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
extant  fragments  of  classical  literature. 

On  hia  return  to  England,  Mr.  Hunt  applied  himself  vigour- 
ously  to  composition,  and  produced  rapidly  one  after  another 
a  great  number  of  works.  Of  that  in  which  he  attacked  ihe 
memory  of  Byron  we  shall  not  speak,  as  he  himself  now  dis- 
approves of  it,  and  in  the  present  Autobiography  has  endeavoured 
to  make  amends  for  what  he  wrote  there.  The  very  attempt  ia 
creditable  to  him,  though  none  can  fail  to  feel  that  he  does  not 
yet  entertain  for  Byron  any  of  that  respect  which  hia  genius 
would  have  commanded,  had  no  blighting  circnmstanceB  inter- 
fered. For  such  things,  however,  there  is  no  accounting.  It 
is  f.n-  1)1. n-c  t.'a~y  lo  coiripiclitiid  liow  liyion  and  L.'igli  "iUint 
should  have  separated  wilii  nmluul  di.sliko  after  having  known 
each  othtr,  than  that  they  should  ever  liave  conceived  it  possible 
tilt  y  cmdd  live  together.  Their  minds  had  no  one  quality  in 
conimun.  The  love  of  poetry  wliieii  would  seem  to  have  been 
jioMe.-^ed  by  both  M-as  e^seulially  dillerciit  in  each,  as  we  may 
iiil'er  iVom  Mr.  Hunt's  speaking  of  Coleridge's  poetry  as  superior 
to  lliat  of  all  his  contemporaries.  That  it  is  more  analogous  to 
.\Ir.  Uunl'-  luhxd  we  can  vevv  well  understand;  but  that  the 
nurc  sriL>i.:;t(i  „[  lli.i  critical  lacully,  wliich  is  verv  powi'rful  in 
bill],  siuniid  not  bay.'  revealed  ihe  truth,  that  iii  poetry  one 
I'.vron  would  make  ii  dozen  Coleridges,  we  can  only  explain  to 
ourselves  thmvi-h  ihe  philow>phy  of  antipathies  i— 

'  I  do  :ir.t  like  tlicc  Ht.  l''ell, 
Thr  ica^nn  ivhy  J  cannot  tell; 
But  tills  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee  Dr.  Fell.' 

Sidl  ^Ir.  Hunt  is  not  what  is  called  a  good  hater.  Properly 
^luakiii;^'  he  cannot  liiid  it  in  liis  heart  to  hate  anybody  or 
anything,  wlurh  is  the  reason,  wo  supjinse,  why  be  attempts  to 
itconcilc   (he  world  witli  monarchy.     Vt'c   are  not  angry,  how- 
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ever,  with  him  for  saying  pretty  things  about  it ;  but  when  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers  that  there  is  something  less 
elevated  and  refined  in  democracy,  our  anger  would  be  kindled 
did  we  not  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  Gothic  twist  in  his 
idiosycrasies  which  disables  him  from  perceiving  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  refinement.  The  little  republic  of  Athens 
was  the  parent  of  more  taste  and  beauty  than  all  the  courts  of 
the  world  put  together.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  one  Athenian  statue  was  worth  all  the  art  of  monarchical 
times.  But  all  Mr.  Hunt's  leanings  are  unclassical.  He  loves 
the  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  when  knights,  courts,  and 
kings,  had  all  the  world  to  themselves,  and  never  experiences 
one  touch  of  genuine  enthusiasm  at  the  contemplation  of  any- 
thing bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  democracy  of  antiquity. 
The  same  mental  peculiarity  explains  his  aversion  for  the  United 
States,  which  he  could  fain  persuade  himself  he  dislikes,  because 
it  is  a  money-getting  community.  But  Mr.  Hunt  himself  is  not 
averse  from  spending  money,  and  should  remember  that  people 
must  get  it  before  they  spend  it.  His  ideas  on  this  subject, 
however,  have  arisen  naturally  enough  from  the  course  of  his 
studies.  He  is  exclusively  a  literary  man,  who,  with  a  certain 
political  bias,  which  has  never  been  very  intelligible  or  decided, 
has  never  bestowed  any  time  on  political  investigations,  and 
may  therefore  be  said,  without  any  disparagement,  to  know 
nothing  whatever  of  politics. 

In  poetry  he  has  produced  very  fine  things  in  the  form  of 
small  pieces.  His  larger  poems  are  less  to  our  taste.  The  fault 
of  the  whole  is  the  display  of  an  obvious  desire  to  inculcate 
opinions  rather  than  to  awaken  emotions,  to  school  the  world 
into  particular  theories,  rather  than  by  a  broad  and  well-directed 
current  of  passion  to  float  it  irresistibly  into  the  right  way.  It 
is  as  a  writer  of  prose  that  Mr.  Hunt  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
His  style  is  light,  sparkling,  and  full  of  interest.  You  feel  you 
are  in  the  company  of  a  pleasant  person,  who  may  shock  you 
s>nutimcs  perhaps  by  his  notions,  but  who  being  very  tolerant 
lilinsclf  deserves  to  be  tolerated  in  his  turn. 


Akt.  m.—Oinoo:  A  Narralite  of  Adventures  in  the  South  Scaa.     By 
Herman  Melville.     London :  Koullcdgc.     1850. 

Falsehood  is  a  thing  of  almost  invincible  courage  ;  overlhrow  it 
to-day,  and  with  freshened  vigour  it  will  return  to  the  lists  to- 
morrow. '  Omoo '  illustrates  this  fact.  We  were  under  the 
illusion  that  tlie  abettors  of  infidelity  and  the  partisans  of  popery 
had  been  put  to  shame  bv  the  repealed  refutation  and  exposure 
of  their  slanders  against  tne  '  Protestant  missions '  in  Polynesia ; 
but  Mj*.  Melville's  production  proves  that  shame  is  a  virtue  with 
which  these  gentry  are  totally  unacquainted,  and  that  they  are 
resharpening  their  missiles  for  another  onset. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Melville's  book,  our  object  is  to  show  that  his 
Statements  respecting  the  Protestant  Mission  in  Tahiti  are  per- 
versions of  the  truth — that  he  is  guOty  of  deliberate  and  elabo- 
rate misrepresentation,  and — admitting  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  himself,  and  taking  his  own  showing 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  he  had  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  subject — that  he  is  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and  truth- 
teas  witness.  This  is  our  object;  and  we  intend  that  MJr.  Mel- 
ville himself  shall  establish  the  chief  counts  in  our  indictment. 
The  conclusion  i.^  obvious;  if  wc  thus  sustain  our  charges 
against  him  on  so  serious  and  grave  a  topic,  it,  of  course,  follows 
that  his  8outh-Sea  narratives — instead  of  being  esteemed,  as 
some  of  our  leading  contemporaries  have  pronounced  them  to 
be,  faithful  pictures  of  Polynesian  life — should  at  once  take  their 
place  beside  the  equally  veracious  jjages  of  Baron  Munchausen  ! 

In  the  Preface  to  '  Omoo,'  Mr.  Melville  says  : — 

■  In  every  sLitcmtTil  eonnerled  with  nnBsionciry  operations  a  strict 
.ulliciente  la  iritis  luis  of  course  been  ser.iimlouslj  observed;  and  in 
some  iii.Maiiccs.  it  h;is  even  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote  previous 
voyii,L;er:>  in  tuirobLiriHioii  ol'  whal  is  oil'ercd  as  the  fruit  of  the  autlior's 
mm  eb-eivaiion-.  Notliia^'  but  an  earnest  desire  for  truth  and  good 
iias  led  liim  to  tciueh  upon  tliis  subject  at  all.  And  if  ho  refrains  from 
oif./viiiL;  hints  as  to  the  best  mede  of  remedying  ihc  evils  whidi  are 
[mliilicl  out,  it  is  only  because  he  thinks  that  after  being  made  ac- 
iju,dnteii  witli  tlie  fails,  others  are  lietler  qualified  to  do  so.' 

'I'lii-^  p;uMgraph  jilainly  manifests  that  Mr.  Melville  was 
|.r  ill  etly  Liware  of  the  nature  of  the  task  in  which  he  engaged 
v\lii  II  III  ailaeked  the  Pulytiesian  '  missionarv  ope!;itions.' 
\\ii,ilivir  ,l-e  III'  iiia\  be  ^'uillv  of,  none  can  'aeeiise  him  of 
u,,i,i  .,f  ,1,  HI),  i.itii.ii.  "llei^  nut'uiicon^ciousof  the  iiuiiortanco 
Ml    ju>  ^l,a.  iiK-nl>.      He  intimate.-  that  he  has  earefullv  weighed 
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every  word  he  has  penned.  The  passage  also  marks  his  fear, 
lest,  in  the  multitude  of  jocularities  with  which  his  book 
abounds,  the  reader  should  lose  sight  of  the  '  facts  *  to  which  he 
here  alludes.  Like  a  dexterous  *  master  of  fence,'  he  adroitly 
anticipates  any  imputation  of  foul  play,  by  assuring  us  that  he 
has  *  scrupulously  observed '  the  truth.  He  quietly  insinuates 
that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  noted  the  same  deplorable 
condition  of  things,  and  therefore  he  '  deems  it  advisable  to 
quote  previous  voyagers'  in  support  of  what  he  has  written. 
Finally,  he  reveals  his  motive  for  bringing  the  subject  thus  pro- 
minently before  the  public.  Do  not  err,  good  reader !  He  is 
no  emissary  of  the  Propaganda,  no  elhoe  of  Father  Roothan,  no 
'  good  hater  '  of  Protestantism,  but,  on  the  contrary — if  we  take 
his  own  word  for  it — he  is  an  earnest  lover  of  the  truth ;  and,  if 
he  were  not,  nothing  could  lead  him  *  to  touch  on  this  subject  at 
all!'  Thus  our  author,  with  no  common  skill,  throws  the 
reader  off  his  guard,  and  prepares  him  to  receive,  without  doubt, 
what  follows. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  refrains  from  sug- 
gesting any  remedy  for  the  *  evils '  he  describes.  He  knew  he 
could  consistently  recommend  but  one,  and  .that  would  be  the 
complete  abandonment  of  our  missions  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  all  confidence  and  support  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  This  Mr.  Melville  does  not  propose. 
But  why  does  he  not  ?  The  reason  is  as  visible  as  light  at  noon- 
day :  it  would  uncover  the  cloven  foot,  and  betray  the  real  object 
for  which  *  Omoo '  was  written !  He  is  evidently  too  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  human  nature  not  to  feel  confident  that, 
in  whatever  quarter  his  assertions  were  credited,  a  single  penny 
would  never  be  obtained  to  aid  South  Sea,  or  any  other, 
'missionary  operations;'  and  that  there,  likewise,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  would  be  denounced  as  an  *  organized  hypo- 
crisy.' 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  Now  for  the  *  fiwits  *  of  which  it  is 
the  herald. 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Melville^s  account  of  the  rise  and  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  Tahiti ;  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be 
*  a  new  thing  '  to  most  well-informed  persons,  we  are  strangely 
mistaken.  The  gospel,  he  tells  us,  overthrew  idolatry  neithei 
by  its  enlightenment  of  the  judgment,  nor  by  its  influence  on 
the  consciences,  of  the  natives.  It  obtained  the  mastery,  not  bj 
the  force  of  persuasion,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  force !  Here  ii 
the  narrative : — 

•  Every  reader  of  "  Cook's  Voyages  "  must  remember  Otoo,  who  ir 
that  navigator's  time  was  king  of  the  peninsula  of  Tahiti.  Sub- 
scquently,  assisted  by  the  muskets  of  the  Bounty" 8  men,  he  extendcci 
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his  rule  over  the  entire  island.  This  Otoo  before  his  dealh  bad  b 
name  changed  into  Pomarec,  which  haa  ever  sinco  been  the  royal  1 
patronyiuii^.  He  waa  succeeded  by  bis  son  Foniaree  II.,  the  most  ] 
famous  prinee  in  the  annala  of  Tahili.  Though  a  sad  debauchee  aai 
drunkard,  and  even  charged  with  unnatural  crimes '  (mark  the  vila  I 
insinuation),  '  he  wa»  a  great  ^friend  of  the  mUtimariei,  and  one  of  \ 
the  very  first  of  their  proselytes.  During  the  religious  wars  into  vhiiA  t 
he  was  hurried  if/  hh  seal  Jbr  the  new  faith,  he  waa  defeated  and  ei«  | 
pelled  from  the  island.  After  o  short  exile,  he  returned  from  Imeco,  | 
with  BM  army  of  eight  hundred  warriors,  and  in  the  battle  of  Narti  I 
touted  the  rebellious  pagana  with  great  slaughter,  and  re-eatablishaA .] 
himself  upon  the  throne.  Thus,'  exclaims  Mr.  Melville,  '  by  JitroB  ^3 
arma  wan  Chriiitianily  JinaUij  Iriumphanl  in  Tahiti.'— P.  230.  " 

Wc  supposed  that  it  became  '  finally  triumphant '  through  the 
influence  of  the  'law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Chriu  Jesus.' 
'Nothing  more  erroneous,'  says  Mr.  Melville — 'it  waa  by  the 
club-law  of  the  drunken  and  debauched  friend  of  the  mission- 
aries, Pomaree  II. !'  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  South  Seas. 
It  exhibits  his  historic  fidelity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  animus  that  dictated  this  passage — a 
l>assa;,'o  tliat  is  justly  cutitlfd  to  take  precedence  in  the  annals  of 

In  tlif  fortv-ci^hth  .and  forty-ninth  chapters,  headed  'Tahiti 
as  it  h,'  Mr.'Mciviile  propounds,  at  length,  his  opinion  of  the 
rlKUMcter  and  vahie  of  tlic  labours  of  the  agents  of  the  London 
,\lis-ii>narv  Socitty  in  Tahiti.  He  commences  by  saying,  that  it 
is  liis  d(.-sirt' '  not  to  leave  so  important  a  subject  in  a  state  calcu- 
lated to  convey  erroneous  impressions  :'  and  wislics  it  to  be  '  dis- 
tiiietly  iiiidci>tnod'  tliat  he  lias  no  inclination  to  damage  'the 
nii--;.>„,,iie-:  nor  their  causv.'  but  siniplv  seeks '/(/,«->/ _/oW/W/<//((/s 
■/s  f/,.i,  .;■/„„//,/  ,■,;■<>/.'  :Moi-e  elJi'ctiudlv  to  make  out  a  ease 
■  i^.iii.-t  tlir  viiilit  vol- mi"i<.ii:iiv  oi)eriiiiDiis,'' lie  reminds  us  that  the 
.A|i,  rJment  of  ( ■hrisriani^ciiif;  the  Taliilians  has  been  fully  tried— 
tli.il  llie  |iii  -eiit  g'.iicr.ition  have  thrown  up  under  the  auspices  of 
their  reiiiiious  iii>tructors — and  that,  although  it  may  be  urged 
that  ihe  labours  of  the  missionaries  liave  at  times  been  more  or 
i.-s  dhsiiucttd  by  tininincipled  foreigners,  '  still  this  in  no  wise 
rc'iiderv  Tidiili  any  less  a  fair  illustration.'  He  proceeds  to 
show,  (hat  the  Tiihitlan  mission  has  not  fiuled  owing  to  want  of 
lime  sullieiejit  lor  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
beronie  app.u'ent— that  it  has  been  iu  existence  nearly  si.\ty 
vear^ — that  '  it  has  received  the  uncea-;ing  pravers  and  con- 
ti  jhutions  of  it^  friends,'  and  that  no  enterprise  of  the  kind  has 
called  forth  more  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
■^nil,  in  hi>  e-linuilion,  it  has  failed,  and  the    missionaries  knew 
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it ;  but  that  they  traded  on  the  credulity  of  those  who  s(»nt  tliom 
forth  and  supported  them  ;  and  to  carry  out  the  *  j)ious  fraud  ' 
to  perfection,  in  the  reports  which  they  transmitted  to  their  con- 
stituents, they  have  suppressed  the  truth ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
for  him  and  others  to  set  the  world  right  upon  the  matter,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  imposture.  If  his  language  means  anything, 
it  means  this.  We  give  his  own  words.  After  having  stated 
that  *  the  earlier  labourers  in  the  work  were,  as  a  class,  igtwnmt^ 
and,  in  many  cases,  deplorably  bigoted,*  and  assuring  us  that  the 
missionaries  *  now  on  the  island,  "  in  zeal  and  disiniercstedfiess,^^ 
are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  their  predecesssors,  they  have,  never- 
theless, in  their  own  way  at  least,  laboured  hard  to  make  a 
Christian  people  of  their  charge.' 

'  Let  us  now  glance,*  he  says,  'at  the  most  obvious  changes  wrought 
in  their  condition.  The  entire  system  of  idolatry  has  been  done  away  ; 
together  with  the  several  barbarous  practices  engrafted  thereon.  Hut 
this  result  is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the 
civilizing  effects  of  a  long  and  constant  intercourse  with  whites  of  all 
nations ;  to  whom  for  many  years  Tahiti  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  resort  in  the  South  Seas.  The  next  most  striking  change  in 
the  Tahitians  is  this.  From  the  permanent  residence  among  them  of 
influential  and  respectable  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  the  frequent 
visits  of  ships  of  war,  recognising  the  nationality  of  the  island,  its 
inhabitants  are  no  longer  deemed  fit  subjects  for  the  atrocities  practised 
upon  mere  savages ;  and  hence,  secure  from  retaliation,  vessels  of  all 
kinds  now  enter  their  harbours  with  perfect  safety.' 

'  But  let  us  consider  what  results  arc  directly  ascribabic  to  the 
missionaries  alone. 

*  In  all  cases  they  have  striven  bard  to  mitigate  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  commerce  with  the  whites  in  general.  Such  attempts,  how- 
ever, have  been  rather  injudicious,  and  often  ineffectual;  hi  truth,  a 
barrier  almost  insurmountable  is  presented  in  the  dispositions  of  tlie 
people  themselves.  Still  in  this  respect,  the  morality  of  the  islanders 
is,  upon  the  whole,  improved  by  the  presence  of  the  missionaries. 

'  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  latter,  and  one  which  in  itself 
is  the  most  hopeful  and  gratifying,  is,  that  they  have  translated  the 
entire  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  island,  and  I  have  myself  known 
many  who  were  able  to  read  it  with  facility.  They  have  also  established 
churches  and  schools  for  both  children  and  adults.  ...  It  were  un- 
necessary here  to  enter  diffusely  into  matters  connected  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  Tahitian  churches  and  schools.  Nor  upon 
this  head  is  my  information  copious  enough  to  warrant  me  in  present- 
ing details.  But  we  do  not  need  them.  We  arc  merely  considering 
general  results,  as  made  apparent  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  island  at  large. 

*  I'pon  a  subject  like  this,  however,  it  would  be  altogether  too 
assuming  for  a  single  individual  to  decide :  and  so,  in  place  of  my  own 
random  observations,  which  may  Iw  found  t-lHcwliere.  I  will  here  pre»fni 
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those  of  several  known  authors,  maite  under  varioua  circumstances,  at 
different  periods,  aail  down  to  a  comparative  late  dale.  A  few  very 
brief  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  mark  for  himself  what  progres- 
sive improvement,  if  any,  has  taken  place. 

'  After  alluding  to  the  manifold  evils  entailed  \ipon  the  natives  by 
foreigners,  and  their  singularly  inert  condition,  and  afler  eomcwhat  too 
severely  denouncing  the  undeniable  errors  of  the  mission.  Kotzebue, 
the  Russian  navigator,  says,  "  A  religion  like  ihia,  which  forbids  every 
innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or  annihilates  every  mental  power,  la  a 
tibel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  tlic  religion 
of  the  misBionarics  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  evil,  effected  some  good. 
It  has  restrained  the  vices  of  theft  and  incontinence  ;  but  it  has  given 
birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  a  hatred  of  ail  other  modes  of  faith 
\fhich  was  once  foreign  lo  the  open  and  benevolent  character  of  the 
Tahitians."  Captain  Beechy  says.  "  that  while  ot  Tahiti  he  saw  scenea 
which  must  have  convinced  the  greatest  sceptic  of  the  thoroughly 
immoral  condition  of  the  people,  and  which  would  force  him  to  conclude, 
as  Turnbull  did  many  years  before,  that  their  intercourse  with  the 
Eu    p         had     nd  d      d  b  h      h  n    xal     h  *    condition." 

Ab         h        a      834    Dan        Vh  an  h  nea    hearted  QuQk«K  ' 

p  on  p    d  by  n    ti  h    pur       ph  i     " 
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with  its  attendant  train  of  horrors,  in  the  South  Seas,  to  the 
instruction  communicated  to  the  natives  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. To  the  same  self-denying  and  indefatigable  labourers 
they  ascribe  the  present  safety  of  ports  and  islands  in  the  Facilic, 
which,  at  one  time,  could  not  oe  approached  by  European  vessels, 
without  the  most  imminent  peril.  Even  Captain  I3eechy,  wlio, 
by  the  way,  is  no  friend  to  missions,  undesignedly  proves  this 
by  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Easter  and  Gambler  islands.  But  these  facts, 
known  and  attested  by  every  mariner  of  reputation  that  ever 
sailed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Melville. 
He  says — and  we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  and  what  that  is 
worth,  will  be  seen  hereafter — that  idolatry  was  abolished  by  the 
civilizing  effects  of  a  long  and  constant  intercourse  with  whites 
of  all  nations;  and  that  to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer  the 
security  of  the  ships  that  enter  the  harbours  of  Polynesia.  The 
merit  of  a  new  discovery  certainly  belongs  to  Mr.  Melville.  It 
has  one  drawback,  however — he  does  not  attempt  to  substantiate? 
his  statements  by  quoting  the  testimony  of  any  individual  who 
has  ever  visited  the  islands, — no,  not  even  by  that  of  his  Russian 
friend,  that  wholesale  dealer  in  the  marvellous — Kotzebue  ! 

I3ut  for  what  does  Mr.  Melville  give  the  missionaries  credit  ? 
Why,  he  admits — simply  because  he  could  not  possibly  deny  it — 
that  those  '  ignorant  and  deplorably  bigoted  '  men,  who  found 
the  Polynesitins  savage  and  debased,  and  without  any  written 
form  of  thought,  actually  translated  the  Bible  into  the  lan<:;unp:e 
of  the  islanders ;  and  what  is  more,  did  not,  after  the  example  o\  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  chief,  to  whom,  we  believe,  Mr.  Melville 
I  looks  up  with  the  most  devout  reverence,  prohibit  its  use,  but 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  those  wretched  creatures,  and  tau<]:ht 
them,  as  our  author  is  obliged  to  confess,  to '  read  it  with  facility.* 
We  imagine  it  will  strike  most  persons  that  the  bistoir  of  man- 
kind has  not  another  instance  in  which  '  ignorant  and  deplorably 
bigoted '  men  ever  undertook  and  successfully  completed  such  a 
task  !  And  we  may  safely  affirm  that  if  the  missionaries  accom- 
plished nothing  more,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  the  human  race.  They  created  a  written  language,  and  this 
not  by  the  aid  of  the  'eye  from  observation  and  comparison,* 
but  by  descending  to  the  loathsome  level  of  savage  life,  and  there, 
by  the  toil  of  the  ear  and  of  the  memory,  they  •  at  length  *  gave 
a  representative  sign  to  each  of  the  sounds  with  which  they  bad 
become  familiar ;  compiled  a  vocabulary,  a  spelling-book,  a 
grammar,  a  catechism ;  and  then  tninslatcd  the  word  of  God ! 
This  they  gave  to  the  people,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and 
it  led  them  not  only  to  comprehend  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
their  idolatrous  practices,  but  when  won  from  them  by  the  record 
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t  of  November,  1836,  a  small  vessel  from  Gambier's  Island 
Itmght  to  Tahiti  two  Frenchmen  who  were  Roman  Catholic 
Sests.  They  were  not  pnt  on  shore  at  the  usual  anchorage, 
tf  tcere  landed  clandealinely  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 
bey  were  detected  by  the  native  police,  and  their  conduct  being 

contravention  of  «  long-established  law,  which  stated  that 
^o  master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  land  any 
isscnger  without  special  permission  from  the  Queen  and 
ivemors' — the  strangers  were  requested  to  leave  the  island, 
liis,  however,  they  refused  to  do,  and  were,  consequently,  con- 
lyed  back  to  their  vessel,  but  without  the  slightest  injury  either 
their  persons  or  property.  There  was  no  occasion,  therefore,  for 
le  authority  or  the  speeches  of  the  missionaries — even  if  they 
id  the  one,  or  wore  base  enough  to  make  the  other — to  send 
ray  Messieurs  Laval  and  Caret.  They  violated  the  law — of  the 
ustonce  of  which  their  socrei  landing  proves  them  to  have  been 
ifbrmcd — and  for  tliat  violation  they  were  removed  from  the 
land  by  the  proper  authorities.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Melville 
ill  bear  this  in  mind,  should  '  Omoo'  reach  another  edition, 
s  the  matter  stands  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  having  wilfully 
ippressed  and  perverted  the  truth. 

In  dealing  with  evidence,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
vcstigfttion  of  the  character  and  competency  of  the  deponent. 
nou-in<7  this,  our  readers  may  osk,who  is  ^\v.  Herman  ^^relville? 
d  what  opportunities  had  he  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
nitsionary  operations  '  in  Tahiti  ?  Ikforc  replying  to  these 
icstions,  wc  beg  to  premise  it  as  our  opinion,  that  whatever 
ijcct  Mr,  Melville  had  in  view  when  he  sought  to  damage  or 
in  the  character  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  we  have  no 
uson  to  suspect  him  of  giving  an  unfair  description  of  himself, 
jr  information  respecting  hiui  is  solely  derived  from  his  own 
>rJvs — so  he  cannot  take  exception  to  our  authority — and  we 
(■  boLuid  to  admit  the  force  of  the  supposition  that  his  own 
count  of  liiinsolf  is  most  likely  to  be  the  best  that  could  possi- 
y  bo  given.  IJut  if  so,  the  best  is  exceedingly  had! 
In  liit;  Preface,  he  speaks  of  the  advantageous  position  which 
occupied  as  an  observer  of  the  'operations'  of  the  missionaries, 
d  of  (he  state  of  llie  native  population.  These  are  bis  words  : 
(s  II  foviiiff  sailor,  Ihr  author  spi'nt  about  three  months  in  various 
■r(s  of  the  islamh  of  Tahiti  ami  Iinceo,  and  under  circiimstaHCCS 
>ft  facourahle  for  correct  obserrutions  onthc  social  condition  of 
<:  natives,'  "What  tlie  character  of  this  '  roving  sailor'  is,  and 
iw  he  spent  the  '  threu  months'  in  Tahiti  and  '  Imceo,'  he 
all  himself  inform  u?;.  We  derive  the  following  statements 
■111  llie  volume  before  us,  and  from  another  work  by  him, 
tilled  'Typee;    a  Pe.p  at  ]>o!yue^ian    I.ifr,'  &c.,   of  which 
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'  Omoo*  professes  to  be  a  continuation.  According  to  these,  Mr. 
Herman  Melville,  'as  a  sailor  before  the  mast/  visited  the 
Marquesas  in  an  American  *  South-Seaman/  in  the  summer  of 
184£.  After  being  six  months  at  sea,  the  vessel  put  into  the 
harbour  of  Nukuheva,  where  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  was 
then  lying  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars. 
The  anchor  was  dropped  within  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
shore,  a  number  of  native  women  came  on  board,  and  our 
self-elected  censor-general  of  the  Protestant  missions  in  Poly- 
nesia, the  *  fore-mast  man,'  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  and  his  ship- 
mates, threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  their  lusts,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  their  control.  To  quote  his  own  words,  the  '  ship 
was  now  wholly  given  up  to  every  species  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
The  grossest  licentiousness,  and  the  most  shameful  inebriety, 
prevailed,  with  occasional,  and  but  short-lived  interruptions 
through  the  whole  period  of  her  stay.*  * 

Enamoured  with  the  island  and  the  ladies  thereof,  and  dis- 
gusted in  the  same  ratio  with  the  whaler  and  its  hard  work, 
accompanied  by  another  seaman,  who  sympathized  both  in  his 
likings  and  dislikings,  Melville  deserted  from  the  ship.  After 
many  mishaps  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  being  captured  and 
brought  back,  when  wandering  in  the  interior,  he  fell  in  with 
*  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages.'  They  dwelt  in  the  valley  which 
he  calls  '  Typee.'  With  this  tribe  he  remained  about  four 
months,  during  which  he  cohabited  with  a  native  girl,  named  I 
Fayaway.  We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  transferring  to 
them  the  scenes  in  which  this  wretched  profligate  appears,  self- 
portrayed,  as  the  chief  actor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  a  whaler,  in  want  of 
hands,  appeared  in  the  offing, — a  boat  came  ashore,  and,  satiated 
to  the  full  with  the  pleasures  of  the  vale  of  Typee,  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  *  indulgent  captivity,*  and  *  shipped  himself  *  on 
board  the  Julia.  In  this  vessel  he  remained  several  months, 
cruising  about  in  the  Pacific.  At  length  the  captain  steered  for 
Tahiti,  to  obtain  provisions.  When  the  vessel  entered  Papcetcc 
harbour,  Melville  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  mutinied.  The 
captain  sought  the  assistance  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, then  acting  for  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
Europe.  The  English  squadron  being  at  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Wilson 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate,  the 
Heine  Blanche,  then  in  the  harbour,  which  was  at  once  accorded. 
The  cutter  was  manned  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty  armed  men, 
who  proceeded  on  board  the  JtMa.  Mr.  Herman  Melville  and 
the  rest  of  the  mutineers  were  put  in  irons  and  conveyed  to  the 

*  Typee,  p.  10,  Routledge'i  Edition. 
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frigatCj  where  they  were  kept  for  five  days.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  fiilh  day,  as  the  Reine  Blanche  was  about  to  sail  for  Val- 
paraiso, they  were  scat  ashore  to  the  English  prison  under  a 
guard  of  the  Tahitian  police.  As  they  stiU  refused  to  return  to 
their  duty  on  board  the  Julia,  they  remained  in  confinement  for 
nearly  a  month,  when  the  whaler,  having  obtained  a  fresh  crew, 
lefl  the  liaibour,  and,  consequently,  Melville  and  his  companions 
were  lihcrated.  Thus  the  author  of '  Omoo '  made  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Tahiti  and  its  people,  and  spent  his  first  month  among 
them ! 

When  they  left  the  jail,  no  captain  in  the  harbour  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  on  account  of  their  desperate  charac- 
ter. They  were  leagued  with  a  recklesB  gang  of  seamen,  known 
in  the  Pacific  as  '  Beachcombers.'  These  fellows  derive  their 
name  from  never  attaching  themselves  permanently  to  any  vessel, 
but  '  ship'  now  and  then  for  short  voyages,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  shall  receive  their  pay,  and  be  put  ashore  the  first  time 
the  anchor  touches  the  ground  after  they  embark.  They  are  a 
terror  to  the  respectable  residents  in  the  ports  where  they  congre- 
gate, and,  by  their  example  and  appalling  licentiousness,  they 
oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Datives,  by  disseminating  the  worst  of  European  vices  and 
the  raoBt  dreadiul  of  European  diseases.  With  such  compamooB, 
Melville  prowled  about  Piipeetee  for  a  few  wccl;s,  Hvins  on  the 
contributions  of  l\w  scmien  on  boanl  the  ve*=i  1-  in  tin:  li;iiboin- 
— upon  the  '  stores'  which  they  stuk'  for  them,  and  dropped  into 
a  small  canoe  which  Melville  and  another  were  wont  to  '  bring 
alongside'  at  night,  and  upon  such  fruit  as  they  could  gather  in 
the  proves.  He  was  then  engaged  by  two  seamen  who  had 
settled  down  as  planters  in  the  neighbouring  island,  Imeco. 
With  them  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  with  an 
equally  dissohite  companion,  who  was  hired  by  tlic  planters 
at  the  same  time  witli  liimself,  l\lelville  left  the  plantation  to 
ramble  about  the  island  among  the  natives  in  quest  of  advenHircs. 
These  he  describes  in  a  manner  exceedingly  attractive  to  every 
devotee  of  the  sensual.  At  length,  under  the  inlluciice  nf  similar 
feelings  to  those  which  led  him  to  foregn  the  pleasures  of  Typee, 
our  hero  prevailed  upon  a  captain  to  'ship'  him,  and  soon  after 
he  had  signed  the  sliip's  articles,  he  bid  a  final  farewell  to  the 
scenes  of  the  '  missionary  operations,'  which  he  so  eloquently 
denounces ! 

()ur  task  is  done.  Wc  have  permitted  Mr.  Melville  to  paint 
hi^  own  picture,  and  to  describe  bis  own  practices,  liy  diunf; 
so,  Me  have  fdllilled  our  promise,  and  have  proved  him  tu  be  a 
prejudi(  id,  iiit(niii>oteut,  and  Irullilcss  witness.  A\'e  have  thus 
1  ontributed  our  (pnita  towards  tlu^  formation  of  a  ei)rr<Tt  estimate 
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of  his  character  ;  and  we  txust  that  our  brethren  of  the  press  in 
North  America — where  he  at  present  resides,  and  where  his 
volumes  have  had  an  extensive  circulation — will  do  justice  to 
the  Protestant  missionaries  and  missions  in  Folynesia,  by  un- 
masking their  maligner — Mr.  Herman  Melville. 


Art.  IV. — The  Lyrical  Dramas  of  JSichylus^frcm  the  Greek,  Trane^ 
lated  into  English  Verse.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of 
Latin  Literature  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Two  Vols., 
small  8vo.     London:  J.  W.  Parker.     1850. 

For  a  long  time  past,  the  English  public  has  shown  great  apathy 
towards  all  attempts  to  reproduce  Greek  or  Latin  poetry  in  tlic 
English  language  ;  nor  can  we  blame  them  for  it.  Any  man  of 
taste,  who  passes  from  the  perusal  of  Spenser  or  Shaksperc,  Scott 
or  Byron,  Crabbe  or  Wordsworth,  to  the  current  translations  of 
old  classical  poets,  is  at  once  sensible  that  he  has  lost  all  the 
raciness  of  nature.  In  Sotheby's  or  Pope's  Homer,  in  Dryden*s 
or  Pitt's  Virgil,  in  Potter's  Greek  Tragedians,  even  in  Carey*8 
Pindar,  the  reader  finds  little  that  he  can  imagine  characteristic 
of  the  original.  It  may  seem  that  the  great  object  of  translators 
has  been  to  smooth  away  and  conceal  precisely  that  which  the 
English  student  most  desires  to  detect,  till  they  have  super- 
induced lassitude  on  a  public  which  was  once  curious  and 
eager.  It  is  difficult  to  renew  our  ancient  zest  for  good  transla- 
tions ;  yet  we  trust  it  will  be  renewed.  A  most  faithful,  and 
generally  very  spirited,  translation  of  Virgil  has  lately  appeared, 
urom  the  hand  of  Messrs.  Kennedy  (father  and  son^ ;  out  wc 
fear  it  is  little  known,  since  it  is  in  no  publisher's  hands,  and 
(wc  suspect)  is  never  advertised.  Perhaps,  also,  the  type  is  too 
expensive  for  a  wide  circulation.  Indeed,  perfect  of  its  kind  as 
is  the  beauty  of  Virgil,  his  poems  have  too  little  varietVi  and  too 
little  human  interest,  to  be  adapted  to  revive  a  slumbering 
passion.     A  more  powerful  and  stimulating  poet  is  wanted. 

Such  a  poet  is  ^schylus.  In  him  the  English  reader  may 
discern  how  the  creed  of  Homer  underwent  incipient  purifica- 
tion, deepening  every  moral  element,  while  retaining,  and  even 
amplifying,  its  fantastic  legends.  In  him  wc  see  the  manly 
thought  of  Greece  superinduced  on  its  childish  faith,  before 
scepticism  and  doubt  were  awakened ;  while  the  glorious  atti- 
tudc  of  self-devoting  but  triumphant  Athens,  who  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  abuse  her  sudden  exaltation,  tilled  the  patriot  poet's 
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aoul  with  a  pure  ambition  and  a  TirtKous  pride.  But  ^schylns, 
though  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  his  nation's  history,  had 
a  deeply-marked  character  of  his  own.  Imagination  and  tender 
feeling,  bold  invention,  pious  reverence,  and  sober  morality, 
combined  in  htm  with  a  musical  ear  and  the  full  command  of  a 
most  musical  language.  His  taste  is  somewhat  gorgeous,  and 
(as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mindj  his  metaphors  are 
occasionally  overstrained.  But  even  these  blemishes  the  English 
reader  has  a  right  to  know:  they  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
lessen  his  pleasure  in  the  perusal,  any  more  than  in  Shaksperc  ; 
and  every  such  proof  of  faithfulness  in  the  translator  increases 
the  reader's  confidence  that  he  is  obtaining  a  real  insight  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  Grecian.  The  importance  of  this  must 
never  be  forgotten.  No  translator  can  hope  to  rival  the  melody 
and  equal  the  beauty  of  his  original ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this 
inevitable  defect,  his  work  borrows  interest  from  another  side, 
being  intrinsically  /u'slorwal  in  character.  Only,  to  make  good 
this  interest,  it  must  be  felt  to  be  faithful. 

Professor  Blackie  has  approached  his  self-imposed  task  with 
great  zeal,  vigour,  and  long  preparation.  We  judge,  by  some 
papers  of  his  in  the  Classical  Museum,  that  he  would  in  theory 
a^ree  with  all  that  we  have  been  urging;  bnt  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  desire  to  interpret  the  term  faithfutness,  bo  as  to 
■^rive  it  froni  the  iibhlry  of  the  letter,  flo  would  remind  ns, 
that,  not  only  do  Grcfk  and  English  words,  when  seemingly 
identical,  often  involve  different  collateral  associations,  or  present 
the  same  thought  in  different  prominence  ;  but  a  metaphor, 
which  was  barely  unusual  in  Greek,  may  be  most  offensively 
harsh,  or  even  unintelligible,  in  Englisli ;  and  that,  to  translate 
such  a  metaphor  literally,  is  not  always  a  '  faithfulness.'  There 
are  such  cases,  no  doubt.  When  yEschylus  says,  that  '  plun- 
derings  arc  ncar-kinswomcn  to  runnings  about,'  Blackie  judi- 
ciously and  clcvcrlv  approxitnatcs  to  it,  by  the  phra^^e,  '  I'lundcr, 
daughter  of  (Jonfusion  :'  which  entirely  fulfils  our  notion  of 
faithfulness  in  siich  matterft.  ^Iuro  delicatt;  questiuns,  however, 
arise  out  of  mrtricni  peculiarities;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
question,  we  find  ourselves  more  in  at;ricment  with  Blackie's 
former  views,  a«  expres.-^ed  in  some  t-ivlii'i-  numbers  of  (he  'Clas- 
sical MuscTim,'  than  with  those  at  whioh  he  appears  finally  to 
have  arrived.  )!nt  we  mu-t  commence  n  itii  the  principles  as  to 
which  we  have  entire  harmony  with  him. 

How  mighty  an  inflEience  on  the  whole  spirit  of  a  poem  is 
exerted  by  metre,  all  tlionghtful  critics  are  aware  ;  and  those 
who  have  never  before  thought  of  it,  will  probably  at  once  frel, 
that  Milton  himself  could  not  have  changed  his  '  Paradise  Lost ' 
into  a  four-foot  measure,  without  seriously  altering  the  lone  of 
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his  work.  Of  all  preliminary  questions^  therefore,  there  is  none 
more  anxious  for  a  translator  than  the  metres  which  he  shall 
adopt ;  especially  since,  if  his  metre  is  ill-proportioned  to  that  of 
the  orimnal,  it  will  induce  him  to  amplify  and  weaken.  But 
(Mr.  Blackie  has  truly  urged)  the  Germans,  and  Germanizers 
among  ourselves,  far  too  hastily  infer  that  we  should,  in  trans- 
lating, conform  strictly  to  the  metres  of  the  original.  In  literal 
truth,  it  is  impossible ;  and  the  most  elaborate  attempts  have  been 
founded  on  misconception  (we  allude,  especially,  to  the  pretended 
dactylic  hexameters  by  which  some  would  Anglify  Homer). 
But,  as  the  Greek  dactyls  were  dactyls  of  quantity ^^  and  the 
English  dactyls  are  dactyls  of  accent^  the  two  are  not  identical, 
but  at  best  an  analogy ;  against  which  Blackie  further  urges, 
what  is  to  us  a  decisive  remark,  that  the  Greek  dactylic  metre 
was  in  common  (or  duplicate)  time,  while  English  dactyls  yield 
generally  triplicate  time.  The  one  is  the  measure  of  a  march,  the 
other  of  a  dance ;  so  that,  in  a  fruitless  aim  at  what  on  the  surface 
looks  like  the  ancient  metre,  we  lose  the  deeper  essence.  Out 
of  this  seems  to  rise  the  inference  that,  in  all  cases,  we  are  to 
seek  for  a  metre,  which,  being  of  suitable  compass,  possesses 
also  the  tBsthetic  spirit  of  that  which  we  imitate  ;  and  tlus,  when 
found,  is  to  be  adopted,  whether  it  have  or  have  not  closer  analo- 
gies in  the  number  of  syllables,  and  in  the  relation  of  our 
accentual  feet  to  its  musical  bars. 

In  regard  to  the  common  measure  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  it 
is  matter  of  universal  consent  that  the  English  blank  verse  is  its 
proper  analogue;  and  the  circumstance  is  instructive.  The 
consent  of  which  we  speak  is  not  founded  on  metrical  or  musical 
theory,  but  on  poetical  taste  and  feeling :  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  found  so  much  likeness  between  the  two  metres,  that  both  are 
called  iambic,  though  differing  as  quantity  from  accent.  The 
unlikeness  consists  in  there  being  six  feet  in  the  Greek,  and 
only  five  in  the  English ;  and  it  is  notable  that,  if  we  here 
attempt  a  closer  identity,  we  defeat  our  object.  The  English 
iVlexandrinc  (or  six-foot  iambic)  wants  the  variety  of  pause 
found  in  both  the  other  metres ;  and  it  is  decidedly  less  suited 
for  the  translator's  purpose.  This,  we  say,  is  an  instructive  fact. 
Meanwhile,  the  existing  consent  concerning  the  appropriate 
metre  in  itself  implies  a  conviction  that  the  problem  of  good 
translation  is  a  feasible  one ;  and  that,  if  it  has  hitherto  mis- 
carried, our  language  is  not  so  much  to  Uame  as  those  who 
applied  it  unskilfully.  In  point  of  fact,  the  best  known  trans- 
lator of  these  poets — we  mean  Potter— often  has  succeeded  so 

*  We  arc  informed,  that  the  only  living  language  in  Europe  which  retain* 
the  musical  principle  of  constructing  metre  by  quantity  alone,  is  the  Mag3rar, 
or  Hungarian. 
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well  in  /Am  part  of  hia  task,  that,  if  he  were  always  equal  to  his 
best,  there  would  here  be  no  strong  call  for  a  now  versign. 

A  question  of  principle,  which  cannot  be  stidcd,  iinderliGS  all 
these  attempts.  When  a  close  translation  sounds  tame  (which 
often  happens),  what  is  to  he  done  ?  Most  translators  then 
endeavour  to  oruaraent  and  elevate ;  since,  if  they  cast  the  fault 
on  the  original,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  believed ;  or  they  fear 
to  depreciate  their  own  choice  of  a  task,  if  they  blame  their 
author.  Yet,  to  attain  the  right  theoiy  does  not  here  seem 
difficult.  The  best  Greek  and  Latin  models  of  style  are  very 
apt  to  appeal  to  a  modern  bald  and  naked — nearly  as  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  architecture  by  the  side  of  our  florid  Gothic.  In 
many  cases,  so  far  from  adorning  the  original  witli  beauties  not 
its  own,  we  must  claim  of  the  reader  to  judge  it  by  another  law, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  remodel  his  own  taiite.  To  endeavour  to 
pass  otf  an  ancient  classic  as  a  modern,  is  as  unpro6table,  and  as 
absurd,  as  to  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  Greek  architecture. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  rich,  deep,  and  magniiiccnt,  as  its 
younger  rival  J  but  it  is  what  it  is,  and  must  be  judged  of  for  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
the  GreeJi  is  likely  to  have  seemed  to  a  Greek  at  all  flat  and 
prosaic.  If  not,  we  must  ask,  wherein  was  it  elevated  above 
prose  I  By  metaphor  ?  or  by  rare  diction  ?  or  by  the  mere 
order  of  words,  or  composition  of  the  phrase  I  Should  we  have 
neglected  any  of  these  points,  our  translation  is  not  bo  faithful  as 
we  have  titncied ;  and  its  flatness  is  our  own  defect.  And,  tin- 
doiiblfdiv,  hrri'in  our  linigiiage  i«,  in  comp.-irison  wilh  Greek, 
so  ijiHexiblc,  that  the  difiiculty  is  suiiietimes  cxtrcmf.  The 
elegant  compouiKls  and  poetical  forms  which  serve  to  elevate  the 
Greek  style,  without  even  tlie  expenditure  of  a  nutaphor,  arc 
often  by  Its  inimitable;  and  wo  arc  driven  to  some  analogous 
artifice  of  diction.  AVaivin;^  this,  there  is  also  a  certain  s/iriy/tl- 
iliifss  in  tlie  simplicity  of  native  hnigiuige,  hard  for  the  foreigner 
to  hit,  which  saves  it  from  tameness  when  it  has  no  liigh  poetry. 
luKi^ine  llie  t^ivk  which  a  Frenchnian  wouhl  lind  it  to  translate 
success,  when  the 
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It  may  be  thought  a  paradox  to  imaeine  that  ^schylus  can 
ever  have  been  like  Wordsworth ;  but,  if  it  be  considered  how 
large  a  part  of  the  lyrical  songs  were  helped  out  by  gesture  or 
dancing,  as  well  as  by  music,  the  comparison  may  no  longer 
seem  far-fetched.  Mr.  Blackie  has  elaborately  enforced  the  doc- 
trine, that  ^schylus  did  not  write  tragedies,  in  the  modem 
sense;  but  lyrical  dramaSy  or  sacred  operas — in  which  the 
dialogue  often  became  secondary ;  and,  in  fact,  the  lar^e  mass 
of  the  lyrical  effusions  at  once  speaks  for  itself  on  this  head. 
In  a  funereal  wail,  consisting  mainly  of  very  short  utterances,  high 
poetry  is  not  to  be  looked  for;  but  utterances  of  feeling,  in 
which  no  fresh  and  active  imagination  enters,  but  that  only 
which  has  been  consecrated  by  old  habit.  Indeed,  in  proportion 
to  the  excitement,  whether  of  grief,  terror,  or  anger,  tne  purely 
poetical  element  declines,  and  the  oratorical  rises,  though  always 
modified  by  metrical  forms  and  usages.  In  any  passages  where 
the  feelings  act  acutely  and  directly,  natural  and  simple  forms 
of  speech  appear  to  be  essential :  nor  must  the  translator  here 
be  too  fearful  of  being  thought  tame ;  but  let  him  remind  the 
reader  how  much  liveliness  was  added  by  music  and^gesticu- 
lation. 

This  peculiarity  of  all  the  short  interjectional  utterances  has 
been  vividly  realized  by  Mr.  Blackie,  who  (in  spite  of  the  diflB- 
culties  entailed  by  rhyme)  has  been  very  successful  in  the  dirges 
both  in  the  *  Persians  *  and  in  the  *  Seven  Chiefs.'  We  shall 
dwell  a  moment  on  this,  as  showing  that  he  works  better  under 
heavier  pressure  than  when  left  too  tree.  In  the  following  lament 
of  the  two  sisters,  Antigone  and  Ismene,  over  their  two  slain 
brothers,  the  translator  is  forced  to  render  line  by  line.  So  long 
as  the  compulsion  continues,  he  goes  on  well ;  but  the  moment 
he  is  set  at  libertv  by  the  occurrence  of  a  longer  sentence,  he  is 
tempted  to  amplify,  and  injures  the  work. 

'  Ant  Wounded,  thou  didst  wound  again. 

Ism.  Thou  didst  slay,  and  yet  wert*  slain. 

A,  Thou  didst  pierce  him  with  the  spear. 

/.  Deadly  pierced  thou  liest  here. 

A,  Sons  of  sorrow !  /.  Sons  of  pain ! 

A,  Break  out  grief !  /.  Flow  tears  amain  I 

A,  Weep  the  slayer —       /.  And  the  slain. 

A.  Ah,  my  soul  is  mad  with  moaning. 

/.  And  my  heart  within  is  groaning. 

A.  O  thrice  wretched,  wretched  brother ! 

/.  Thou  more  wretched  than  the  other. 

*  Modem  poets  often  say,  Thou  wert,  for  Thau  waeL  Is  not  this  an  error  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  eay  only,  ffthovL  wert,  as,  ^I  were  ? 
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A.  Thine  own  kindred  pierced  thee  thorough,* 

/.    And  thy  kin  was  pierced  with  thee. 

ji.  Sight  of  sadneaa !  /.  Tale  of  sorrow. 

A.  Dmdl'j  to  say.  /.  Deadly  to  see. 

A.  We  with  you  the  Borrow  beat. 

/.    And  twin  woes  twin  Bisters  share. 

Chona.  AXss  I  alas  ! 

Ucera,  banefal  gifla  dispecaing 

To  the  loiliomt  race  o/moitala. 

Note  prevailt  (Ay  murky  hour ; 

Shade  of  (Edipus  thrice  eacred. 

Night-clad  Fury,  dread  Erinm/a, 

Mighty,  mighty  is  thy  power.' 

In  the  same  spirit  it  continues  for  several  pages  more.  We 
have  only  to  remark,  first,  that  the  word  deadly  ought  to  be 
double  ;  the  poet  afterwards  says  deadly  {oXoii),  and  there  also 
Mr.Blackie  has  it;  but  here  he  chose  tosay3iirXa:  and, secondly, 
that  the  words  in  italics  in  the  last  speech  quoted  should  all  be 
omitted.  It  may  seem  that  despotic  mocarchs  will  as  soon  Icara 
to  rule  wisely,  as  irresponsible  translators  not  to  abuse  the  oppor- 
tunity of  amplifying.  Perhaps,  we  may  venture  to  add  our 
dislike  to  the  foreign  words  Mcera,  Erinnys,  when  we  have  the 
good  English  and  poetical  ones — Fate  and  Fury. 

One  otner  case  remains  of  style  so  simple,  as  to  seem  taine'; 
naniflv,  wlicii  the  poet  liimsclf  iiifeiidod  it.  8ut'h  nppuars  to  us 
decidedly  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  first  speech  of  Ocean, 
in  the  '  Prometheus,'  where  Mr,  Blackie  has  entirely  failed,  and 
has  become  stiff  and  affected,  by  trying  to  elevate  what  ought  to 
be  left  flat.  Ocean  is  to  us  manifestly  intended  by  the  poet  as 
the  type  of  a  time-server;  and  altliougli  he  begins  with  some 
grandiloquence,  yet  his  prosaic,  selfish,  courtly  character  peeps 
out ;  and  we  see  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
frifniisliip  and  sclf-duvolion,  while  in  fact  he  is  heartless.  Ilia 
words,  rendered  as  closely  as  we  arc  able,  stand  thus; — 
'  Careering  from  a  goal  remote, 

To  ihof,  Prometheus,  have  I  sped  ; 

"While  by  my  will,  not  needing  bit, 

I  curb  tliis  airstecd,  swift  of  wing. 

But  (know)  I  with  thy  lot  condole. 

For  this  (I  Irow)  my  kindred  blood 

Itself  constrains  :  and  waiving  kin. 

There's  none  whom  I  witli  more  devoir 

Observe,  than  thee. 

How  true  this  is,  thou  soon  shait  learn  ; 
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For  not  in  vain  tongue-blandishment 
'Tis  mine  to  deal.     But  come,  denote, 
Wherein  may  I  assist  thy  ends  ? 
For  never  shalt  thou  say,  thou  hast 
A  friend  than  Ocean  firmer.' 

The  argumentative  tone  in  which  the  old  god  proves  that  he 
must  sympathize  with  Prometheus,  (also,  tor^t, '  be  assured  that ' 
I  sympathize !)  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  unaflfected  out- 
pouring of  grief  from  the  nymphs  his  daughters ;  and  in  the 
result  it  is  clear  that  he  only  wants  an  excuse  to  withdraw.     But 
here, — if  we  may  deviate  from  general  considerations  to  a  par- 
ticular drama, — Mr.  Blackie  appears  to  us  to  have  overlooked 
one  feature  of  the  Prometheus,  namely,  that  while  there  is  every 
possible  variety  of  character  presented  in  it,  one  and  all  agree  in 
regarding  Jupiter  as  a  tyrant.     This  is  to  us  irreconcilable  with 
Mr.  Blackie's  theory,  who  believes  such   a  view  to  be  only 
accidentally  impressed  upon  us  by  our  having  lost  the  Fire-bring- 
ing Prometheus,  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  so  as  to  receive 
only  the  view  of  Jupiter  enforced  by  his  enemy.     Had  the  poet 
intended  to  represent  Jupiter  (in  this  play)  as  a  righteous  ruler, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  made  eitner  Ocean,  or 
at  least  Mercury,  drop  some  words  to  this  effect.     But  now,  we 
find  Prometheus  the  betrayed  ally  of  Jupiter, — the  Oceanides  the 
tender  and  brave  condolers, — Oceanus  the  cautious  and  selfish 
worshipper  of  power,  lo  the  wronged  maiden,  Vulcan  the  un- 
willing servant  of  Jupiter,  Might  and  Force  his  brutal  tools, 
and  Mercury  his  accomplished  minister,— -one  and  all  agree  in  the 
sentiment,  that  Jupiter  trusts  entirely  to  force,  and  does  not  con- 
descend to  care  about  right  or  reason.     The  poet  does  not  throw 
in  a  single  mysterious  phrase,  such  as  abound  in  his  other  plays, 
to  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  righteousness  and  wisdom  will  be 
found  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  supreme  force.     Even  superior 
knowledge  is  conceded  by  Mercury  to  reside  in  Prometheus, 
and  Jupiter's  great  rage  is  excited  by  his  consciousness  that  Pro- 
metheus is  master  of  a  secret  which  he  cannot  wrest  from  him. 
We  cannot,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  adopt  any  other  theory  than 
the  popular   one,  which  Mr.  Blackie   Uiinks  superficial.     But 
(perhaps  in  consequence)  he  seems  to  us  not  rightly  to  have  dis- 
cerned Ocean's  character,  and  to  give  a  wrong  turn  to  several 
expressions. 

But  before  laying  any  further  remarks  before  the  reader,  it 
may  be  well  to  make  some  extracts  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Blackie's  poetical  vigour.  Hear  the  description  of 
Tydeu<  in  the  Seven  Chiefs. 

*  First  at  the  PrcDtian  portal  Tydcus  stands. 
Storming  against  the  sccr,  who  wise  forbidii 


'lo  pass  Ismenus'  wbtc,  before  the  sacrifice 

AusptciouB  amiles.     But  he,  for  battle  burning. 

Fumes  like  a  fretful  snake  in  the  sultry  aoon; 

Lashing  with  gibes  the  wise  OicUdan  seer. 

Whose  prudence  he  interprets  das  tartly. 

Cajoling  death  away.     Thus  fierce  be  raves. 

And  shakes  the  overshadowing  crest  sublime, 

His  helmet's  triple  mane,  while  'ncatb  his  shield 

The  brazen  bells  ring  fear.     On  his  shield's  face 

A  sign  be  bears  aa  haughty  as  himself. 

The  welkin  flaming  with  a  thousand  lights  : 

And  in  its  centre  the  full  moon  shines  forth, 

Eye  of  the  night  and  regent  of  the  stars. 

So  speaks  bis  vaunting  shield.     On  the  stream's  bank 

He  stands  loud  roarmg,  eager  for  the  figbt, 

As  some  fierce  steed  that  frets  against  the  bit. 

And  waits  with  ruffling  neck  and  ears  erect. 

To  catch  the  trumpet's  blare.' 

Eteoclcs  replies : 

'  No  blows  I  fear  from  the  trim  dress  of  war. 
No  wounds  from  blazoned  terrors.     Triple  crests 
And  ringing  bells  bite  not  without  the  spear. 
'  And  for  this  braggart  shield,  with  starry  night 

k  Studded,  too  8oon  for  the  fool's  wit  that  owns  it 

The  scutcheon  may  prove  sccr.    When  death's  dark  nigbl 

Shall  settle  on  his  eyes,  and  the  blithe  day 

Beams  joy  on  him  no  more,  hatli  not  the  sliield 

Spoken  significant,  and  pictured  borne 

A  boast  against  its  bearer?     I,  to  niatcb 

This  Tydcus,  will  set  forth  the  son  of  Astacus, 

A  noble  youth  not  rich  in  boasts,  who  bows 

Before  the  sacred  throne  of  Modesty ; 

In  base  things  cowardly,  in  high  virtue  bold." 

'I'hf  musscnscr  afterwards  describes  I'olyniccs,  wliicli  oecaiicms 
lif  lylloMJiig  burst  from  his  brother  : — 

'  O  i^eii-detested,  god-bcmaddcd  rue  ! 
Woe. worthy  sons  of  woe-worn  (lidipus ! 
Your  father's  curse  is  ripe  :  but  tears  are  vain. 
And  weeping  mifjht  but  mother  worser  woe. 
O  I'oljnices  !  thy  prophetic  name 
Speaks  more  than  all  tlic  emblems  of  Uiy  shield. 
Soon  shall  wc  sec  if  (^olJ-bossed  words  can  save  tiiec, 
Babbling  vain  madness  in  a  proud  device. 
If  Jove-born  Justice,  maid  divine,  mi^ht  be 
Of  thoughts  and  deeds  like  lliinc  participant. 
Thou  mi^'hlst  liave  hope :  but  folyuiccs,  never, 
Or  when  the  davkiiL'.s.s  of  lliy  mother's  womb 
Tliou  ru-.-t  aid=l  leave,  or  iu  il.y  nuisHiit;  prinu-. 
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Or  in  thy  bloom  of  youth,  or  in  the  gathering 

Of  beard  on  manhood's  chin,  hath  Justice  owned  thee. 

Or  known  thy  name :  and  shall  she  know  thee,  now 

Thou  leadst  a  stranger  host  against  thy  country  ? 

Her  nature  were  a  mockery  of  her  name, 

If  she  could  fight  for  knaTes,  and  still  be  Justice. 

In  this  faith  strong,  this  traitor  I  will  meet 

Myself:  the  cause  is  mine,  and  I  will  fight  it. 

For  equal  prince  to  prince,  to  brother  brother. 

Fell  foe  to  foe,  suits  well.    And  now  to  arms ! 

Bring  me  my  spear  and  shield,  hauberk  and  greaves.' 

Let  us  next  take  a  passage  of  totally  dififerent  spirit,  from  the 
'Persians.'  The  speaker  is  Atossa,  mother  of  Xerxes,  and 
daughter  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

*  Good  friends,  whoso  hath  knowledge  of  mishap. 
Knows  this,  that  men,  when  swelling  ills  suree  o*cr  them. 
Brood  o*cr  the  harm,  till  all  things  catch  the  hue 
Of  apprehension :  but  when  Fortune's  stream 
Runs  smooth,  the  same  with  confidence  elate 
Hope  the  boon  god  will  blow  fair  breezes  ever. 
Thus  to  my  soul  all  things  are  full  of  fear ; 
The  adverse  gods  from  aU  sides  strike  my  eye. 
And  in  my  ear,  with  ominous-ringing  peal. 
Fate  prophesies.     Such  terror  scares  my  wits. 
No  royal  car  to-day,  no  queenly  pomp 
Is  mine :  the  broidered  state  would  iU  become 
My  present  mission,  bringing,  as  thou  seest. 
These  simple  offerings  to  appease  the  Shades  :«— 
From  the  chaste  cow,  this  white  and  healthful  milk  ; 
This  clearest  juice,  by  the  flower- working  bee 
Distilled ;  this  pure  wave  from  the  virgin  spring ; 
This  draught  of  joyaunco  from  the  unmingled  grape. 
Of  a  wild  mother  bom ;  this  fragrant  fruit 
Of  the  pale-green  olive,  ever  leafy  fur. 
And  those  wreathed  flow*rs,  of  all-producing  Earth 
Fair  children.' 

We  selected  these  passages,  only  because  we  knew  them  to 
be  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  original ;  and  wc  think  they  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  raciness,  richness,  and  Shakspcrian  vigour 
of  Mr.  Blackie's  common  dialect.  But  we  arc  tempted  to 
adduce  (again  at  random)  a  fine  passage  from  the  Agamemnon, 
where  Clytsmncstra  hypocritically  welcomes  her  husband  home, 
and  in  over-wrought  language  publicly  tells  her  fondness  for  him. 

<  Men,  citizens,  yc  reverend  Argive  senators. 
No  shame  feel  1,  cv*n  in  your  face,  to  tell 
My  husband-loving  way9.     liong  converse  lends 
Boldness  to  bashfulncss.     No  foreign  griefs. 
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Mine  own  self-suffered  woes  I  tell.     While  he 

Was  camping  far  at  Uium,  I  at  home 

Sat  all  forlorn,  uncherish'd  by  the  mate 

"Whom  I  had  chosen.         *         *         * 

*        •        •         Myself  the  while 

So  woewora  lived,  the  fountains  of  my  grief 

To  their  last  drop  were  with  much  weeping  drained : 

And  far  into  the  night  my  watch  I've  kept 

With  weary  eyes,  while  in  my  lonely  room 

The  nif^ht-torch  faintly  glimmered.     In  my  dream 

The  buzzing  gnat,  with  its  light  brushing  wing. 

Startled  the  fretful  sleeper.     Thou  hast  been 

In  waking  houiB,  as  in  sleep's  fitful  turns. 

My  only  thought.     But  having  bravely  borne 

This  weight  of  woe,  now  with  blithe  heart  I  greet 

Thee,  my  heart's  lord,  the  watchdog  of  the  fold, 

The  ship's  sure  mainstay,  pfllar'd  shaft  whereon 

Rests  the  high  roof,  fond  parent's  only  child, 

I^and  seen  by  sailors  past  all  hope,  a  day 

Ijovely  to  look  on  when  the  storm  bath  broken. 


And  to  the  thirsty  wayfan 
Of  gushing  rill,     0  sweet  it  is,  how  sweet 
To  see  an  end  of  the  harsh  yoke  that  galled  u 
These  greetings  to  my  lord. 

These  passages,  we  trust,  will  excite  a  desire  to  make  faHet 

acquaiiilancu  u-itli  Mr.  Blackii^'s  volumes.;  but  wc  must  prout'ed 
to  speak  on  a  characteristic  feature  in  them.  That  Mr,  IJlackic 
is  a  deep  scholar,  in  the  I'orsoniao  sense  of  the  word,  we  certainly 
will  not  undertake  to  assert ;  indeed  wc  suspect  he  a  little  under- 
rates the  importance  of  a  good  text;  his  tendency  is  to  seize  the 
general  thought  of  a  sentence,  and  care  too  little  for  details. 
ISut  if  there  be  any  deficiency  on  this  head,  it  is  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  great  zeal  and  learning  with  which  he  has 
mastered,  or  at  least  striven  after,  a  higher  sort  of  criticism  ; 
which  aims,  on  the  one  hand,  to  icpiodnco  to  the  imagination 
the  whole  feeling  which  animated  intelligent  Greek  auditors  and 
spectators ;  on  the  other,  to  sot  forth  the  conception  which  filled 
and  guided  the  author's  mind  in  writing.  Besides  a  Preface  of 
some  interest  to  all  scholars,  his  first  volume  has  a  preliminary 
essay  on  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  in  which 
wc  admire  tbc  freshness  of  feeling  willi  which  he  handles  a 
hackneyed  subject.  This  is  followed  by  a  life  of  yEschylus. 
I'lUt,  besides,  each  play  has  its  own  Introduction,  generally  rather 
clahorate,  but  what  is  far  better,  always  bearing  the  stamp  of  an 
original  and  thoughtful  mind.  Xor  has  :\Ir.'niackie,  with  all 
hi-  .iiliiiiiatiou  fitr  -lischylus,  any  of  that  fanaliciMu  which  refuses 
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to  acknowledge  his  faults.*  So  healthy  a  love  of  truth  seems  to 
pervade  his  pages,  as  to  give  double  weight  to  his  eulogies ; 
indeed,  the  reader  is  impressed  all  through  with  the  sense  that 
the  translator  never  tires  of  his  author.  The  same  sprightliness 
pervades  every  page  of  the  book ;  the  same  unabated  effort  to 
penetrate  to  his  author's  heart  is  seen  in  the  most  corrupt  snd 

Suzzling,  as  in  the  clearest  passages.  In  some  sense,  indeed, 
Ir.  Bladcie  may  seem  to  revel  in  the  corrupt  choruses,  because 
they  allow  most  freedom  to  his  own  original  writing ;  and  this, 
we  imagine,  is  his  weak  point  as  a  translator.  It  is  dangerous 
for  such  a  one  to  have  much  power  of  invention ;  for  it  needs  a 
proportionably  higher  control  over  the  propensity  to  enlarge  and 
invent.  But  we  must  proceed  to  speak  more  in  detail  concern- 
ing the  choruses,  not  only  because  they  are  so  large  a  part  of 
the  dramas,  but  because  hitherto  the  attempts  at  translating 
them  have  been  on  the  whole  undoubtedly  failures,  and  also 
because  Mr.  Blackie  has  exerted  himself  so  peculiarly  and  often 
so  successfully  upon  them. 

Some  notice  is  first  demanded  by  thg  anapcestie  systems. 
These  Mr.  Blackie  has  expressed  by  a  trochaic  metre,  with  an 
occasional  rhyme.  We  confess  that  to  us  occasional  rhymes  arc 
vexatious,  by  exciting  expectation  which  is  perpetually  dis- 
appointed ;  and  we  prefer  no  rhymes  to  very  rare  and  uncertain 
ones.  As  a  favourable  specimen  we  exhibit  the  following  from 
the  *  Furies  ' : — 

'  Deftly,  deftly  weave  the  dance ! 
Sisters,  lift  the  dismal  strain ! 
Sing  the  Furies,  justly  dealing 
Dooms  deserved  to  guilty  mortals  : 
Deftly,  deftly  lift  the  strain. 

'  Whoso  lifted  hands  untainted. 
Him  no  Furies*  wrath  shall  follow ; 
He  shall  live  unharmed  by  me. 
But  who  sinned,  as  this  offender. 
Hiding  foul  ensanguined  hands, 
We  with  him  arc  present,  bearing 
Unhired  witness  for  the  dead. 
Wc  will  tread  his  heels,  exacting 
Blood  for  blood,  ev'n  to  the  end.' 


*  We  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  censure  of  the  undecided  behaviour  of  the 
Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon.  The  poet  seems  to  us  to  hare  represented  them 
08  divinely  |>aralyzed,  as  indeed  all  hearers  of  Cassandra  were.  Hence  they 
are  more  and  more  i^loomy  in  their  songs,  in  spite  of  the  happv  exterior  of 
events.  The  gloom  increases  and  becomes  more  |)erplexing,  until  the  murder 
is  complete.     [Since  writing  thuK,  we  find  Potter  to  say  much  the  same.] 
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The  first  fivo  lines  deviate  too  far  from  the  form  of  the  original 
to  please  us ;  we  cannot  see  what  is  gained  by  it ;  but  we  at 
present  confine  our  remark  to  the  metre.  Mr.  Blockie  informs 
na  (and  we  are  persuaded  by  him),  that  the  anapKsts  of  the 
teagedians  were  in  march-time,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
translated  by  English  anapeests,  which  are  triple  time.  But 
we  think  this  is  equally  an  objection  to  the  English  trochees, 
which  are  too  tripping  a  metre, — a  dance,  rather  than  a  march. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  says  this  very  thing  of  the  Greek 
trochee  ('  it  is  mpfanKuirtpov  '),  but  as  this  is  only  an  analogy, 
we  appe^  to  Milton,  who  in  writing, 

'  Conte,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe,' 

ctrtainly  tbonght  he  was  using  a  tripping  metre.  To  us  it 
appears  that  me  English  anapaests  may  be  a  minuet,  hut  the 
trochees  are  liable  to  be  a  jig.  Surely  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  our  author's  doctrine  is,  that  tlic  four  foot  iambic  is  our  proper 
representative  of  the  Greek  anapsestic.  Lastly,  Mr.  Blackie 
appears  to  us  most  undesirably  to  reverse  the  endings  in  the 
common  anapiests,  and  in  their  closing  line.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
or  English,  the  ending  is  generally  characteristic  of  a  metre ;  and 
Vjb  vould  carefully  retain  the  position  of  the  closing  accent  or 
tctas.  For  instance,  in  the  Agamemnon,  ive  would  translate  in 
the  opening  an:ipa'sts,  thus ;  — 

■  And  when  the  fohago  now  is  sefir, 

Spent  Age  on  three  feet  wends  his  way; 

For  war  no  mightier  than  a  child. 
And  as  a  daydream  dotting.' 

We  have  a  most  distinct  realization  that  this  correpponds  to  the 
<  i  reek  rhythm  ;  but  this  is  no  matter  for  proof. 

>tr.  lllnckie  sometimes  rhymes,  even  in  the  systems  which 
ir]i]esciit  auap.Tsts,  as  we  have  said.  In  the  (i|ieniiig  of  the 
"  IVrsiann,'  lie  surprises  us  by  having  not  only  rhyme,  but  an 
Lniili-h  aiiap.TstIc  measure!  "\^"hat  is  more,  it  is  very  cfiectivc 
and  spirited  ;  we  wish  wc  had  .=pace  to  (|Uotc  much  : — 
■  W'c  are  llio  Persian  watchmen  ohl, 

T)ic  piiariliaiis  iriic  of  the  palace  of  gold, 

Left  to  defend  the  Asian  land. 

AVhen  the  army  mnrchcd  to  Hollas'  ptrand. 

Elders  chosen  by  Xcr\cs  the  king. 

The  son  of  D.irius,  to  hold  the  reins. 

■fill  he  Ihe  con(|iiering  host  shall  bring 

r.;irk  to  Suva's  iunny  plains. 

I'.ut  ihe  s]iirit  within  me  iv  troubled  ami  fns^cd. 

When  1  Uiiiik  of  tlic  king  and  the  IV-r^an  host,'  &t. 
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When  the  anapsests  end,  the  chorus  break  out  into  '  Ionic 
a  Minori/  that  is,  into  a  Bacchic  strain.  This  we  had  always 
supposed  to  be  a  very  stirring  metre,  and  we  still  suspect  that  it 
is ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  filackie  has  tuned  it  to  a  sort  of 
'  God-save-the-Queen,'  with  excellent  effect;  as  also  in  his  Tery 
spirited  termination  of  the  Suppliants. 

*  Proudly  the  kingly  host. 
City-destroying,  crossed 
Hence  to  the  neighbouring 

Contrary  coast ; 
Paving  the  sea  with  planks. 
Marched  he  his  serried  ranks : 
Helle's  swifl  rushing  stream 
Binding  with  cord  and  chain. 

Forging  a  yoke. 
For  the  neck  of  the  main,*  &c. 

There  are  so  many  choruses  admirably  executed,  that  we 
should  overfill  our  pages  if  we  attempted  to  denote  all  that  best 
pleases  us.  Yet  when  we  call  them  admirable,  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  fulfil  our  best  idea  of  faithfulness.  Very  frequently 
far  from  it — rhyme  forbids  /  Nevertheless,  they  are  at  worst 
general  similarities,  and,  more  or  less,  in  ^schylcan  spirit.  To 
make  one  ecneral  criticism,  we  think  Mr.  Blackie  is  far  too  fond 
of  the  trochaic  metre ;  and  our  notion  of  what  is  a  good  trochaic 
line  is  more  severe  than  his ;  we  do  not  like  what  is  called  an 
initial  trochee  *  to  be  in  fact  a  better  iamb  than  trochee.  Nor 
arc  wc  without  many  questionings  of  his  interpretings  of  the 
text.  But  we  must  restrict  our  remarks,  in  order  to  observe 
reasonable  limits,  to  a  single  drama,  and  in  it  shall  avoid  minute 
scholarship.  Wc  select  the  Chocphori  (Choephone,  he  calls  it), 
as  very  corrupt,  and  therefore  giving  Mr.  Blackie  much  scope, 
besides  that  it  is  less  hacknied ;  and  wc  must  be  satisfied  to 
remark  on  his  execution  of  the  lyrical  parts. 

In  the  first  chorus,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
personification  of  Terror  very  clear.  ITie  poet  says, '  for  dear- 
speaking  Terror,  with  hair  erect,  the  dream-seer  [1.0.  drc^am- 
interpreter]  of  the  house,  breathing  wrath  out  of  sleep,  spake 
from  the  recesses  an  utterance  in  the  untimely  night.'  But  near 
Mr.  Blackie : 

'  Breathing  wrath  through  nightly  slumbers. 
By  a  dream -encompassed  lair. 
Prophet  of  the  house  of  Pclops, 
Terror  stands  with  bristling  hair. 


*  As : '  My  vex*d  heart  on  grief  is  feeding  :*  where  wc  know  not  how  to  get 
the  accent  on  my,  which  properly  )>olongTi  to  r^xV. 
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Thiough  the  dark  night  fitful  yelling, 
I  He  within  our  inmost  dwelling 

I  Did  the  sleeper  solts.' 

•  Many  readers  will  have  to  peruse  this  twice,  and  eren  three 
imes,  before  they  understand  it.  Tekrhk  is  not  made  pro- 
iatieiit  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  as  by  jEschylus :  the 
econd  line  is  hardly  intelligible, — (the  desire  to  get  a  rhyme 
las  foisted  in  the  iair) — the  ambiguous  preposition  by  so  perplexes 
he  reader,  that  he  cannot  at  first  tell  whethur  prophet  is  vocative 
IT  nominative.  Altogether,  it  wants  directness,  and  therefore 
lower,  lu  the  end  of  the  chorus,  we  cannot  at  all  find  in  the 
Srcek  his  sense ; 

'  I  for  my  mulrttt'  woes  must  wail. 
And  for  mt/  oam  beneath  the  veil.' 

The  poet  merely  makes  the  lender  of  the  chorus  say  :  '  I  weep 
beneath  my  veil  at  the  undeserved  calamities  of  my  lords '  (Aga- 
memnoQ  and  Orestes) — with  nothing  at  all  about  her  own  woea.* 

The  second  is  a  short  chorus,  rather  difficult,  but  not  in  the  last 
Sentence.  The  poet  there  wrote :  '  Where  is  the  apear-strong 
nan  to  disentangle  the  house,  a  Scythian  and  a  war-god, 
brandishing  in  fight  back-stretched  [or  back-bent]  weapons,  and 
bmd-on-hilt  wielding  arms  for  close  combat  ?'  Mr,  Blaclue  ex- 
presses it  : 

'  0  that  some  god  from'Scythia  far, 

To  my  implnring. 
Might  send  a  spearman  slrons  in  war. 

Our  house  restoring  1 
f'ome.  Mars,  with  back-hcnt  bow.  t)iy  linii 

Of  arrows  pouring, 
Or  with  the  hilled  sword  assail. 
And  in  the  grapple  close  prevail 

Of  battle  roaring.- 

We  arc  here  sorry  to  miss  the  jEschylcan  identification  of  the 
Scvthirui  ivith  the  war-god,  and  the  loss  of  condrnsation  is  the 
loss  both  of  an  ./Eschylcau,  and  of  a  classical  quality.  But  we 
say  not  tiiis  in  censure,  except  of  adhering  to  rhyme;  tor  that 
it  is  which  necessitates  the  expansion. 

There  next  follows  an  i  lit  cresting  and  most  curious  Hymn  of 
Sorrow,  on  the  mechanism  of  which  wc  hoped  for  some  comment 
from  Ihc  stores  of  Mr.  Rlackie's  erudition.  It  is  not  a  wail  of 
fresh  grief,  like  those  before  alluded  to,  over  one  recently  dead, 
but  it  is  an  elaborate  waking-iip  of  old  sorrow,  and  impresses 


for  ; 


■  Wc- 


HiNfitd  with  Ihe  Tcrj  (inst  word  of  \\»:  liy 


■Mh<:(>iicd,' 
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US  with  the  fancy  (which  we  cannot  confirm  by  references)  iDA 
the  Greeks  must  have  indulged  in  sacred  poetical  lamentii 
artificially  constructed,  perhaps,  on  the  recurring  anniycrsami 
of  a  parent's  death.  The  strophes  and  antistrophes  are  not 
cjaculatory,  but  of  moderate  length,  and  are  so  intertwined  as  at 
first  to  appear  in  total  confusion  ;  but  on  closer  examination  ve 
find  an  order  that  cannot  have  been  accidental.  Let  the  reader 
study  the  subjoined  diagram : — 

a  ft  a     y     d  ft  ^     Mesode     c  f «     y     n  (n 

OCEG      OCE  C  ECOC      ECO 

After  which  follows : — 


8 

I 

I 

8 

IC 

K 

X 

\ 

CK 

o 

£ 

OE 

DEC 

DEC 

E 

c 

When  a  Greek  letter  is  repeated,  as  y  and  y,  we  of  course  use 
them  for  strophe  and  antistrophe.  C,  O,  E  are  the  initial  letters 
of  the  speakers,  viz.  Chorus,  Orestes,  Electra.  In  the  firrt 
system,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mcsodc^  or  central  song,  is  sungbj 
the  chorus ;  it  is  not  antistrophic.  But  on  each  side  of  this  arc  two 
similar  systems,  having  each  its  mesode,  y,  but  the  two  gammas 
are  antistrophic.  These  also  are  sung  by  the  chorus,  and  like 
the  principal  mesode,  are  perfect  anapaestic  systems.  Observe, 
farther,  that  each  /3  is  a  mesode  in  detail,  yet  the  two  betas  are 
antistrophic,  and  arc  sung  by  the  chorus ;  and  the  same  applies 
to  i  f .  The  other  songs  fall  to  the  two  children,  with  the 
arrangement,  however,  that  before  the  mesode,  Orestes  leads  and 
Ek  ctra  responds ;  which  is  reversed  after  the  mesode.  There 
is  in  the  ^  (Edipus  Coloneius,'  a  hymn  of  similar  complication. 
but  as  the  responses  are  shorter,  they  were  not  so  readily  dis- 
cerned to  be  iintistrophic,  and  the  text  is  less  perfectly  preserved. 
It  is  unimaginable  that  jEschylus  can  have  invented  for  the 
occasion  an  artificial  system  which  would  have  been  unintelli- 
gible  and  distracting  to  the  hearers;  it  must  have  grown  icp. 
A^^is  it  possibly  a  part  of  the  *  Arian  mourning '  alluded  to  in 
this  chorus  t  where  Mr.  lUaekie  has  changed  Arian  into  Pertian 
in  order  to  be  more  popular.  We  conjecture  that  the  whole 
depended  on  a  scheme  of  dancing,  and  that  Electra  and  Orestei 
exchanged  places  during  the  mesode,  so  cis  to  reverse  their  parts ; 
but  the  Choregus  always  sustains  her  central  and  presiding  place. 
In  the  second  system,  there  is  doubt  concerning  the  speakers  ol 
strophe  0,  and  there  is  a  breach  of  anahigy  observable.  In  c  c, 
the  voices  succeed  quick,  and  in  the  Jbrmer,  the  Choras  tell  uf 
that  they  sing  in  band. 

C'Oneerning   Mr.  lUackii's  rxeculion  of  this  whole  piece,  w< 
find  room  for  both  praise  and  blame.     How  much  swi^i'tDvas  anc 
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iety  he  can  command,  the  reader  will  see  irom  the  followii^  J 
iqpeciineiia : — 

'JSUctra.  Hear  thou  out  cries.  O  falher,  when  for  thee 
The  frequent  tear  is  falling. 
The  wailing  pair,  o'er  thy  dear  tomb,  to  thee 

From  [heir  hearts'  depths  ore  calling; 
The  suppliant  and  the  csile  at  one  tomb 

Their  sorrow  showering. 
Helpless  and  hopeless,  mantled  round  with  gtoc 
Woe  overpowering.'* 
Again, 
'  Chorus.  Like  a  Persian  mourner 


Like 


PXhe 


O'er  my  head  ewiftoaring 
The  voice  of  my  deploring 
Sorrow's  rushing  river 
Black  misfortune's  quiver 


Singinjj  sorrow's  lale, 
I  did  weep  and  wail. 
Came  arm  on  arm  amain : 
Like  the  lashing  rain. 
O'er  me  flooding  spread. 
Emptied  o'er  my  head.' 


_  Tie  reader  mayj  perhaps,  here  see  the  truth  with  which  Mr. 
Blackie  styles  the  '  Dramas  of  ^schylua '  aacred  operas.  It 
would  be  curious  if  the  Italian  Opera  should  ever  be  traced 
historically  to  the  Arian,  Kissian,  and  Mariandynian  mourners  I  ^ 
Mr.  Blackie  is  not  i^uite  enough  on  his  guard  against  phrase*  . 
which  make  grief  ridiculous  to  men  of  German  race;  among^ 
■whom  it  is  lionournblc  for  '  women  to  wocp,  niiil  tncn  to  re- 
member ;'  but  we  forbear  to  quote.  Occasionally,  he  is  too 
indirect,  or  obscure,  and  wc  Imvo  some  smaller  questions  with 
him,  into  which  f  we  cannot  enter ;  but  we  arc  annoyed  by  one 
ambijjuity.  The  chorus  s.-iys,  that  A^amevuion  is  '  In  the  under- 
world rever'd,'  'a  chieftain  mighty  and  brilliant;'  out  of  which 
Mr.  Blackie  makes,  that  Agamemnon  '  marched  to  Hades  dread, 
t?te  monarch  of  the  awful  dead  ;'  giving  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Hades  (i.e.  Pluto)  is  the  monarch  intended.  An  easy  and 
great  iniprovemrnt  is,  to  write,  '  «  king  (im"nij  ihe  awful  dead;' 
but  the  word  Hades  should  be  avoided,  because  its  personifica- 
tion is  common.  Ik-re,  as  ciscwhorc,  we  feel  confident  that  a 
still  closer  translation  in  the  ««rhymed  parts  (tlic  anapaestic 
systems)  is  not  possible  only,  but  tiisy  ;  and  might  be  more 
melodious  and  more  vKschykaii  than  Mr.  lilackie's  trochees. 
He  loo  much  approaches  our  vulgar  ornamental  amplifiers, 
when  he  expands,  '  by  Scamander's  cliaiinel,'  into,  '  where /ar 
Scamandcr   rolls  bis  suirliixj  Jloml ;'  and  he  is  unfortunate  in 

•  It  is  jiridttU  oicifwuriiig  ;  but  ihf  Greek,  as  will  as  the  rhyme  supgests 


>-hildrvn  of  both  s. 


1    Ihl-    lu]Jle^'^    uf  II 
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translating  ^tr  aXX^  \af  *  with  many  brothers,*  where  it  i?  a 
phrase  of  contempt,  *  with  the  vulgar  herd ;'  but  brotJiers  (alas!) 
was  wanted  to  rhyme  with  others. 

The  fourth  chorus  is  splendidly  executed  ;  at  once  thorouglily 
j^schylean  and  thoroughly  English.  Its  directness  and  simpli- 
city add  vigour  to  its  beauty.  We  object  only  to  one  phrase^ 
*  the  bristling  line  '  for  ^poig  *  the  foe  ;  it  wants  simplicity  ami 
clearness,  and  offends  even  one  who  does  not  know  what  is  tbf 
Greek  (such,  indeed,  was  our  own  case  in  reading)  i  but  here, 
also,  line  is  wanted  to  rhyme  with  divine  /  * 

The  fifth  chorus  is  dreadfully  corrupt,  and  Mr.  Blackie  ha« 
taken  advantage  of  this  to  launch  out  in  his  own  way,  produciDi; 
an  elegant  and  striking  piece  of  poetry,  far  more  interesting  than 
the  vexatious  original,  which,  nevertheless,  has  suggested  even* 
line  of  the  translation.      We  were  amused  with  his  dexteritv 

• 

in  remoulding  a  line,  in  which  .£schylus  has  always  seemed  to 
us  to  provoke  the  sceptic's  laugh  most  unseasonably.  As  vi* 
translate,  it  btands :  '  (Apollo),  if  he  pleases  (xp!i^««0»  ^'^  ^^^^ 
many  other  secrets.  When  he  speaks  an  aimless  word,  ht- 
brings  before  the  eyes  night  and  darkness;  but  in  (his)  day- 
light he  is  nowise  clearer.'     But  hear  Mr.  Blackie : — 

*  Dark  arc  the  doings  of  the  gods ;  and  we^ 
When  they  arc  clearest  shotim,  but  dimly  see : 

Yet  Faiih  will  follow 
Where  Hermes  leads,  the  leader  of  the  dead. 

And  thou,  Apollo.' 

I^ut  we  deprecate  this  remodelling  and  elevating  of  thiir 
religious  sentiment,  for  it  spoils  the  historical  truth,  and  hindorii 
the  English  reader  from  confiding  in  his  translator.  We  do  not 
think  Jlr.  Blackie  prone  to  this  fault 

The  last  choral  hymn  is  not  quite  so  corrupt,  and  wc  propose 
finally  to  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Blackie's  anaprcstic  metre, 
and  as  a  trial  of  his  faithfulness.  By  accidental  error  it  is  markc«l 
as  twt  cintistrophic ;  indeed,  we  think  that  what  is  given  ns  an 
epode  should  be  antistrophically  arranged.  With  this  exception 
Mr.  IMackie  has  it  thus : 

Str.  *  Hall  of  old  Priam,  with  sorrow  unbearable, 

Venpfcance  hath  come  on  the  Argive,  thy  foe : 

A  pair  of  grim  lions,  a  double  Mars  tenibli*, 
Comi*s  to  /*/>  ])a]ace  that  Icvolliul  fliee  low. 

Chanced  hath  I  lie  ilixim  of  the  guilty  precisely. 

Kven  as  IMuubus  foretold  it,  and  wisely 

Where  the  i^od  ] minted  was  levelK-il  the  blow. 

*  We  must  add  :  The  ixH't  re^'ardid  Sk\ll;i  a<  ariuated  nut  by  iore,  but  by 
tiniricv  and  ninifi/t  to  m'II  lu-i"  fatlitiV  litr  !•'  Mini»s. 
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l.ld  up  the  hymn  or  rejoicing !     The  lecherous 

Sin-laden  tyrant  shall  lord  it  no  more ; 
No  more  shall  the  mistrcsa  so  bloody  anil  treacherous 

Lavish  the  plundered  Pelopidan  store.' 

'  Sore  chastisement  came  on  the  doomed  And  devoted. 
With  dorkbrooding  purpose  and  fairsmiling  show  ; 
And  the  daughter  of  Jove  the  Eternal  was  noted 

Quiding  the  hand  that  inflicted  the  blow ; — 
Bright  Justice ; — of  Jove  the  Olympian  daugbtei' : 
But  blasted  they  fell  with  tlio  breath  of  her  slaughter 

\V1iosc  deeds  of  Injustice  made  Justice  their  foe. 
Her  from  hia  ahrine  aent  the  roekthroned  Apollo, 

The  will  of  her  high-purposed  sire  to  obey, 
The  track  of  the  bloodstained  remorseleaB  to  follow. 
Winged  with  sure  death,  though  she  lag  by  the  wny.' 
'  Ye  rulers  on  Earth,  fear  (he  nilet-s  in  Heaven  : 
No  aid  by  the  gods  to  tlie  froward  is  given. 
Pot  the  bonds  of  our  thraldom  asunder  are  riven. 

And  the  day  dawna  clear. 
Lift  up  your  heads  !     From  prostration  untimely 
Ye  hall4  of  the  mighty  be  lified  sublimely  ! 
AU-p^rfecting  Time  shall  bring  swift  restitution. 
And  olesnaa  the  hearth  pure  from  the  gory  poUation, 

Now  the  day  clawns  dear. 
And  blithely  sli^ill  ivekomc  them  Forlunc  the  fiircfl,— 
The  brother  and  sister, — with  omens  the  rarest, 
liach  friend  of  this  liouso,  show  the  warm  love  thou  bearcsl ; 
Now  the  d^y  dawns  clear.' 

The  metre  of  the  original  is  docliniiac.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
antistrophc,  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  ivc  dcviute  from  the  common 
view  of  its  structure,  which  Mr.  Itlackic  follows.  At  the  end 
of  the  hymn  is  anotlier  contested  place  ;  we  there  agree  with 
our  author's  structure,  but  not  with  liiis  adoption  of  Stanley's  con- 
jectural change,  out  of  which  ho  seems  to  luivc  hammeied  Ills 
]>enu!timato  iino.  We  translate  the  whole  (far  more  literally 
th;in  is  usual  evi'n  in  prose)  into  a  metre  closely  analogous  to  the 
ori!,'inal.  If  ihc  I'cadir  clioosc  to  count  it  prose,  let  hiin  so  count 
it ;  but  we  have  found  that  tlio  car  of  a  lady  fjiiiitless  of  classical 
lore,  at  once  recognized  it  as  a  peculiar  .and  effective  metre. 
At  the  end  uf  the  first  autistrophe  wc  read  iiosliv  pfrinih  : — 


u 


\\\  have  ouiiltnl  /-  Tla,M. 
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metre,  yet  naturally  added,  because  the  description  of  Apollo 
might  serve  as  well  for  Pluto.  We  have  arbitrarily  added  irdc' 
as  needed  by  sense  and  metre.  We  have  changed  the  absurd 
Oeitray  into  Heriv,  Vengeance,  and  the  portentous  liro^tia^ey  into 
inoxOoiffy  TfV»  We  suppose  iiroydita  to  be  coined  by  ^schylui 
from  the  Homeric  ox^ew,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  the  later  IwoxBiCtt, 
vpoffoxOiitjj ;  but  the  word  being  new  to  transcribers,  led  to  this 
strange  corruption.  We  regard  Aiicri  as  the  nominative  to  caro/xcrm. 
In  the  epode  we  suppose  a  line  lost,  and  by  a  slight  transposition 
we  then  find  antistrophic  stanzas.  Otherwise,  we  nearly  follow 
Scholefield's  text ;  but,  in  the  first  line,  omitting  wapa  as  a  gloss, 
we  insert  ^c  before  irbic,  meiri  causd;  and  afterwards  keep 
dptvfiivfHQ  instead  of  Stanley's  conjecture.  With  these- explana- 
tions, we  get  the  following  result  :* — 

Str,  1.  <  There  c^me  woe  at  list  On  old  Priam^s  r&ce, 

Heavy  and  terrible  meed. 
And  came  two-fold  Wir  T6  Agamem'non*8  halls 
In  tw4in  lion-form. 
Announc'd  cle&r  from  P/tho, — ^The  fugitive,  urg*d  from  high 
By  wise  he&v*nly  w6rds,  Has  f^ll  driwn  the  lots. 
Utter  a  wild  shout,  Ho,  O'ver  the  lordly  house. 
For  its  escape  from  woe,  An'd  from  a  waste  of  weal 
By'  a  dcfil*d  and  cursed  pair ; — 
Sorry  and  doleful  doom  ! 

Ant.  I .  *  For  16,  she  to  whom  Stealthy  attack  is  dear. 

Sly  Retribution  came. 
An'd  the  resistless  maid,  A  true  child  of  J6ve, 
Her  hand  stretch'd  to  fight : — 
We  men  cdll  her  Justice,  With  happily-guided  tongue : — 

Who  on  the  enemy  breathes  A  wrdth  ch{irg*d  with  Fate. 
Whomever  Loxias  Dwelling  in  ample  dell 
Of  e^rth  spurns  with  hate,  On  hkm  she  bestirs 
Vengeance  array*d  with  guileless  guile. 
Limping  and  alway  late. 

Str.  2.  •  Supreme  pow'r  itself  Forbidsf  pow'r  supreme. 

To  help  evil  works. 
Fitting  it  is  to  adore  A  heuv*n-r61ing  sway. 
Visibly  shines  the  light. 


*  Will  the  reader  k(K?p  all  the  accents  in  musical  time  hy  tapping  with  hit 
finder  as  he  reads  ?  If  lie  Mrill  not  so  fur  humour  us,  then  let  him  read  slowly 
and  BteadilVf  according  to  the  sense,  and  cartfuHy  avoiding  to/orct  th^  wortU 
into  any  knoicn  metre, 

t  liUerally  :  *  Divine  power  i»,  somehow  or  o/Arr,  under  prohibition,' &c. 
The  adverb,  so  uuboarubly  prosaic  Mith  us,  ho  take  to  have  been  ACschyluui*^ 
way  of  hinting  at  the  myhtfriouH  latr /mm  fcithin  to  which  even  Godhead  it 
subject. 
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Ari'd  from  a  mighty  curb  The  houae  now  is  ftbcd. 
Rise  from  the  diist,  O  House  !  Many  a  weary  dky 

Prostrate  hast  thou  Ikia  too  long. 
Btit  all-fin'iahing  Tirae  Shall  now  speedily  pass 

fiSUli.  ■Thro'  the  ancestral  porch,  Aa'd  from  (ho  he§rth  Bhall  drive 

The  foul  pow'rs  of  sin' 
By  pure  spHls  that  charm  Ev'ery  pest  awSy, 

Vitibly  shines  the  light, 
[And  from  a  mighty  curb  The  house  now  is  freed.] 
•The  new  lor'da  within,  In  strange  rig'hts  inatall'd, 

GroSn  to  tell  the  Bhamclesa  past. 
Chances  again  fur  ihtm  With  iair  face  shall  fdll.' 

"Without  assuming  that  any  of  our  interpretations  arc  more 
correct  than  Mr,  Blackie's,  we  venture  to  think  that  a  mere 
English  reader  would  havci  in  a  version  like  ours,  more  instruc- 
tive materials  for  study  than  from  any  possible  rhymed  trans- 
lation, not  excepting  that  before  us.  If,  indeed,  a  reader  is 
"  perversely  set  against  perusing  what  is  not  in  rhyme,  the  case  is 
closed ;  but  a  really  literal  rendering,  such  as  we  pledge  ourselves 
here  to  have  presented,  is  matter  not  for  mere  perusal, but  foractual 
study — for  repeated  contemplation.  How  much  more  charac- 
terittie  ie  it !  how  marked,  direct,  and  simple !  Who  doee  not  see 
tlie  grave  and  simple  Ancient  more  clearlv,  than  when  his  form 
is  obscured  by  i.ur  luodoiii  q^^rmvuU  I  \\\'  fiirliicr  remiirk  the 
clearness  with  wliich  the  use" of  Guile  ou  the  side  of  Justice  is 
vindicated  by  the  poet,  ('  Sly  Retribution  to  whom  stealthy  attack 
is  deal' — and  '  Vengeance  with  guileless  guile,'')  winch  is  not 
proinini.'nt  in  likickie.  Sec,  then,  the  terseness  and  simplicity, 
and  freedom  Ironi  idle  epithets  or  commonplace  ;  sec  also  the 
clcarne>^s  with  whlcli  Retribution  i-^  personified,  and  the  strength 
of  tile  metaphor  '  Venijennce  limping  and  iilwiiy  late  ;  ' — which, 
thoiiLrt.  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  .idopl,.!  by'lloruee,  iilackic 
solteus  awav,  fond  as  be  itmHv  is  of  -Esclivlus's  blunt  .nnd  strong 
words.  Nav,  bf  liii-^  iquailv  givi;u  us  'bonds  of  ihrnldom"  in- 
stL-;id  of  tlir  '  curb'  ov  '  siiallle'  of  tlie  Jiouse.  Nor  can  we  approve 
of  inrriilimi  for  .Km-IuIus  sui-Ji  contrasts  as  '  who.e  drcds  of 
injuslir,'  made  Jii«li';-  their  foe : '  — '  vc  rulers  on  i-arlh,  fear  the 
rulers  in  luwn,:  Vet  tlieie  is  no  avoilling  these  tliin-s.  if  people 
must  liave  rhyme  :  and  we  belir^ve  that  Mr.  Hiaikie  sin-  less  in 
this    way   than   his    predecessors.      A\'c   remembir    that  Potter 

*  Wu  liave  bi'L'ii  forcfil  to  aiii]ilify  the  jirililicnl  mi'tajilnfr  «fro:.ijir.     Also, 
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expands  the  line^  *  Man  by  man  with  spear  is  slain/  into 
following : — 

*  The  brave,  who  midst  these  dire  alanns. 
For  their  lost  country  greatly  dare. 
And  fired  with  vengeance  rush  to  arms. 
Fall  victims  to  the  bloodstained  spear  :' 

where  he  has  not  even  rewarded  us  with  two  good  rhymes. 

We  did  not  select  this  chorus  in  order  to  disparage  Mr.  Blac 
but  for  his  rendering  of  Dochmiac  metre.  However,  on  revici* 
the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  think  this  is  not  a  favourable  avei 
of  his  faithfulness,  and  that  the  reader  will  not  be  right  in  jud§ 
of  him  by  this  sample.  We  have  neglected  to  say,  that  in 
hymns  of  the  'Prometheus/  Mr.Blackie  c^oe^  dispense  with  rhv 
and  this  suggests  that  we  must,  before  closin^^  this  article,  u 
specimen  before  the  reader,  though  we  have  already  occupio 
much  space : — 

Str,  1.  *Thy  dire  disasters,  unexampled  wrongs, 

I  weep,  Prometheus. 
From  its  soft  founts  distilled,  the  flowing  tear 

My  cheek  bedashes. 
'Tis  hard,  most  hard !     By  self-made  laws  Jove  rules. 
And  'gainst  the  host  of  primal  gods  he  points 

The  lordly  spear. 

Ant.  1 .  '  With  echoing  groans  the  ambient  waste  bewails 

Thy  fate,  Prometheus ! 
The  neighbouring  tribes  of  holy  Asia  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus ; 
For  thee  and  thine  !  names  mighty  and  revered 
Of  yore,  now  shamed,  dishonoured,  and  cast  down. 
And  chained  with  thee. 

*SV/-.  2.  *  And  Colchis,  with  her  belted*  daughters,  weeps 

For  thee,  Prometheus  : 
And  Scythian  tribes,  on  earth's  remotest  verge. 
Where  lone  Ma)otis  spreads  her  wintry  waters. 

Do  weep  for  thee. 

AnL  2.  *  The  flower  of  Araby's  wandering  warriors  weep 

For  thee,  Prometheus  : 
And  they,  who  high  their  airy  holds  have  perched 
On  Caucasus'  ridge,  with  pointed  lances  bristling. 

Do  weep  for  thee. 


•J>chylus  dors  not  bay  fniteti,  hut  intrepid  in  ftattk.     We  fear  that  hi 

will  not  hv  hO  un<lcrbt(»od. 
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l^ode.  *  One  only  rexed  like  thee,  and  even  as  thou 

In  adamant  bound. 
A  Tilaa  and  a  god  scorned  hy  the  godd. 

Atlas  I  know. 
He,  on  bis  shouldera  the  Burpassing  weight 
Of  the  celestial  pole  stonUy  upbore. 

And  groaned  beneath. 
Roars  billony  ocean,  end  the  deep  sucks  hack 
Its  WBteta  when  he  Hoba  ;  from  ealth's  dnrk  caves 

De«p  hell  resounds ; 
The  foontaina  of  the  holy -streaming  rivers 

Do  moao  ivilh  him.' 

-  The  hymns  in  the  '  Prometheus'  were  judged  by  Blr.  Blackie 
peculiarly  able  to  dispense  with  rhyme,  and  he  will  protest 
against  our  inferring  from  his  success  in  them  that  he  might 
have  eucceetied  as  well  in  all.  It  is  too  mucli  now  to  expect  him 
lo  bam  and  recomposc  the  others,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  such 
labour ;  yet  we  shall  not  believe  that  the  task  of  translating 
.^Iscbylus  literally  into  an  unrhymed  version,  acceptable  to  the 
English  public,  is  impossible,  uuLil  it  has  been  tried,  and  has 
fniled,  by  one  who  possesses  Mr.  Blackie's  enthusiasm  for 
^^chylus,  his  metrical  skill,  musical  ear,  command  of  pure 
mother  English,  familiarity  with  English  poets,  new  and  old,  and 
classical  lore. 

Till  then,  we  have  before  us  a  version  which  will  give  English 
readers  a  far  better*  idea  of  iKschylus  than  was  before  attainable  ; 
which  is  generally  excellent,  often  admirable,  and  indicative  of 
genius,  even  iu  the  libcrlius  which  it  takes  with  the  original.  We 
do  hope  that  the  public  will  take  care  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
improvement,  in  a  second  edition,  to  one  who  has  devoted  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  rare  power,  to  the  unpretending  and  unhonouted 
t;isk  of  translation. 

*  M'e  hav6  thought  it  iiiviilioiia  and  useless  lo  comnnrc  Mr.  Bluckie  vitEi 
toiitcniporary  translakirs  of  a  siii{!;lo  jilay.  As  for  ■•<>o\  old  I'otlor,  his  lyrirs 
hiiTO  so  little  lo  distirifiuisli  vlvstbyltis,  its  lo  prevent  our  unit  muring  "litn  be 
rt'iidcrs  Hboli-  ina^cs  of  tlinial  |>oelry  in  blank  v^■r^i■.  \U-  i.i»l,>i  loi.k  a  vast 
t:isk.  to  translate  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  llirie  {-reat  trng(;Jians,^;iiul  did  not 
:idi'(|Uiiti'ly  fed  what  wun  lo  be  ainied  at. 
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Art.  V. — The  Clans  of  the  Higldands  of  Scotland;  being  an  AemaU 
of  their  Annals,  separately  and  collectively ;  with  Delineations  vj 
their  Tartans  and  Family  Arms,  Edited  by  Thomas  Smibeit 
Esq.  Edinburgh:  James  Hogg.  London:  Qroombridge  and 
Sons.     1850.     8yo.    Pp.  840. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  volume.  Whether  we  look  to  its  ex- 
terior or  its  interior — to  the  pink  cover,  decorated  with  the 
golden  thistle  to  '  Scotia  dear  '—or  to  the  many  beautiful  sped* 
mens  of  tartan,  which  add  a  rainbow  of  lustre  to  its  pages— -or  to 
the  plain,  clear  type — or  to  the  interesting,  varied,  and  richly 
anecdotical  letter-press — we  have  seen  few  ornamental  books,  for 
years,  which  can  vie  with  it.  No  book,  assuredly,  since  Stewart 
of  Garth,  on  the  *  History  of  the  Highland  Begiments,'  has  ap* 
peared,  one-half  so  attractive  to  Highlanders,  or  to  any,  whether 
in  Scotland  or  England,  who  have  the  Highland  blood  flowing 
in  their  veins,  or  any  admiration  for  the  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands. Wc  feci  ourselves,  on  the  double  wings  of  this  elegant 
history,  and  on  the  rich  sunshine  of  an  August  afternoon,  wafted 
away  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  land,  which  in  maps 
seems  to  blacken  into  massive  grandeur  as  one  casts  his  eye 
northwards,  opens  before  us  its  dark  barriers,  and  we  pass,  as 
permitted  guests,  amid  its  wild  and  primitive  scenery.  There 
arise,  first  of  all,  its  unplantcd  places,  the  dwellings  of  the  storm 
and  the  eagle — ^its  old  granite  rocks — its  clefts  of  everlastins 
snow — its  heathy  wildernesses  lying  grim  around,  as  if  they  had 
long  ago  forgotten  to  mourn  for  their  desolation,  but  were 
cherishing  it,  as  a  solitary  source  of  pride — its  bold  barren 
peaks,  which  seem  aimed  like  arrows  against  the  far-off  sky, 
sharp,  fixed,  and  silent  as  death.  Then  tliere  are  the  thousand 
lakes  of  the  mountain  land,  spotting  its  sterility  with  peace; 
some  like  large  drops  of  silver — others  like  still,  bright  plates — 
others  like  abortive  rivers^  struggling  in  vain  against  their 
barriers — and  otliers  pulsing  in  correspondence  and  reply  to  the 
pulse  of  the  everlasting  ocean.  Then  there  are  its  woodlands — 
from  the  coppice  of  the  glen  to  the  great  pines  of  the  forests 
— feathering  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  casting  the  shadows 
of  their  round  tops  upon  the  precipices  which  tower  above  them. 
Then  there  are  the  green  valen,  winding  onwards  through  the 
dark  hills,  and,  as  they  run,  expanding  like  rivers  into  the 
clear,  broad,  sunny  straths,  which  lie  along  the  landscaiH?,  like 
friths  of  verdure  and  briuity.  'V\\v\\  there  are  the  streams  and 
the  cataract^,  the  noisy  tenunlb  of  a  silent  land :  here  gliding  with 
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ueful  murniiir,  there  fretted  into  childish  fury  by  the  op]^ 
dtion  of  rocks,  or  by  the  coercion  of  channels — here  sunk  in 
sycophantish  woods,  and  there  rushing  lonely  through  the  soli- 
tary moor — here  forming  narrow  channels,  over  which  the 
htinter  springs  with  disdain,  and  there  wide  streams,  or 
Bounding  waterfalb,  the  voice  of  which  becomes  the  poetry  and 
the  devotion  of  adjacent  glens.  Then  there  are  the  regions 
where  the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the  vales,  and  the  vales 
rise  towards  the  mountains — where  the  rivers  wed  each  other, 
and  the  little  wooded  hills  stand  up  as  witnesses  beside  tha 
□nptials,  and  tlic  beauties  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
are  peacefully  harmonized.  Then,  cither  set  in  the  silvery  lakes, 
or  placed 

'  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,' 

there  are  the  Igles — those  fairy  children  of  the  great  mother — 
some  green  as  emerald,  others  black  in  their  moss  and  heather  ; 
some  decorated  with  hallowed  ruins,  others  naked  and  desolate ; 
some  forming  columned  portals  to  the  eea,  and  others,  which, 
like  Arran,  in  the  awful  size,  the  rugged  grandeur,  and  unique- 
ness of  their  scenery,  seem  repining  at  the  destiny  which  keeps 
them  subordinate,  from  mating  with  their  proud  neighbours— 
Goatfell  looking  with  envious  eye  to  Ben  Lomond  I  And  thea^ 
spread  around  all,  there  is  the  waste  of  ocenn,  with  its  waves 
speaking  in  thunder  up  the  iron-bound  cliffs  of  the  unconqucred 
and  unconquerable  land. 

Such  is  our  ideal  geography  of  the  Highlands.  But  the  laud- 
scape  is  also  populous  with  figures,  dead  or  living,  fictitious  or 
real.  It  is  sprinkled  with  the  habitations  of  men— with  the 
shielings  of  shepherds,  lying  at  the  base  of  high  rocks,  or  at  the 
side  of  dark  lochs,  or  in  the  ferny  hollows  of  moors — with  farm- 
houses, standing  half-way  up  the  braes,  and  shadowed  by  large 
planc-trccs  or  birches — with  castles,  frowning,  in  feudal  dignity, 
over  lands  which  bend  before  them  no  more,  save  for  the 
beauty  and  graudcur  which  still  gather  around  their  walls — 
with  iar-scon  and  solitary  churches  of  God,  set  in  the  midst  of 
lonely  burying-places,  where,  amid  thick  grass  and  nettles,  and 
beneath  a  canopy  of  trees,  whispering  '  Resurrection,' 

■  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  lie  ' 

— with  humble  huts,  which  setni  seeking  for  deeper  obscurity 
in  the  earth  which  is  rising  around  tlieni  like  a  wave — with 
whitewashed  way-ide  iniis,  offering  rest  and  refreshment  to  tlic 
wayiaring  man — and  with  villages  and  towns — some  pierced  by 
arrowy  stream'-,  ollnis  Idokliig  down  upon  a  '  nRrting  of  the 
waU'is,"  otiierj  \va=lnit   by  laki.^.  •A\u:i>  marking  the   verge   and 
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Steeped  in  the  shadow  of  great  tracts  of  woodland,  and  uthcn 
listening  all  the  year  long  to  the  heaving  and  panting  prayer  which 
ascends  from  the  occcon  billow.     Above  these  living  or  solitarr 
scenes^  there  appear  the  traditionary  heroes  of  the  past,  meet 
inhabitants  of  a  region  so  sublime.     There  are  the  skin-clad  and 
painted  Caledonians,  like  red-scarred  pine-trees  in  motion — the 
^reat  Galgacus  at  their  head.     There  are  the  heroes  of  Ossian: 
Fingal,  retiring  to  his  hill,  or  smiting  at  the  spirit  of  Loda: 
Cuchullin,  seated  at  Tura's  well,  'neatn  the  tree  of  the  rustling 
sound  ;  Fillan,  dying  in  his  glorious  youth  ;  Ossian  himself,  the 
last  of  his  race,  answering  the  plaints  of  the  wilderness — the 
plover's  shriek,  the  hiss  of  the  homeless  stream,  the  bee  in  the 
heather  bloom,  the  rustic  in  the  birch  above  his  head,  the  roar 
of  the   cataract   behind — in  a  voice   of  kindred  freedom  and 
kindred  melancholy,  and  conversing  less  with  the  little  men 
around  him  than  with  the  giant  spirits  of  his  fathers.     There 
arc  the  Culdees,  nestling,  like  the  conies,  in  their  rocks,  or 
praying  in  their  mountain  oratories,  or  changing  lona  into  the 
Eye  of  the  Western  Isles.     Then  follow  down  the  aflcr-ages, 
in  shadowy  march,  the  Clans,  with  their  airy  tartans  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  blood  staining  all  their  raiment.     Mixing 
with,   or  looking    over    them,    there    appear    the    imaginary 
peoples  of  the   haunted   land,  —  here   dance  the  fairies,  and 
there  gibber  the  ghosts — here  screams   the  water-kelpie  from 
his  pool,  and  there  the  brownie  swelters  his  invisible  sweat  under 
his  burden.     And,  before  civilization  has  completed  its  work  in 
the  Highlands,  they  seem,  for  a  century  and  more,  little  else 
than  one  dark   defile   down    wliich   pour  Gothic   invasions  in 
miniature ;  army  after  army  of  fierce  and  half-savage  soldiers, 
all  sworn  to  crush  civil  and  religious  freedom — from  the  High- 
land  host,  which  tortured  the  Ayrshire  Covenanters,   to   the 
*  reapers,*  who  descended  with  Charles  Edward  to  that  *  harvest 
of  death,*  the  last  red  sheaf  of  which  was  gathered  on  the  field 
of  Culloden. 

U'hc  history  of  such  a  people,  inhabiting  such  a  land,  in- 
evitably teems  with  romantic  incident — incident  which  no 
one  desires,  and  whicli,  j>erhaps,  now  no  one  can  sift  with 
sufficient  severity.  Every  imagination,  indeed,  delights  in 
se(>king  to  stereotype  tlic  ma^ic  circle  of  the  Highlands. 
We  cry,  in  our  tnthusiasm,  still  let  the  witch  element  reign 
there,  find  in  it  let  all  congenial  beings  be  free  to  revel ! 
Let  the  Fairies  trip  on  along  tne  soft  sward  of  the  south-lying 
fells,  while  the  moon  is  Mending  her  own  bright  yellow  with 
their  delicate  green  !  Lit  i;lK>>ts  sail  on  amid  the  mists  of  the 
darkenin*^  twilight  nf  CiKiieoc  I  lat  ^e^■r^  of  tht  M'Cond  sight 
continue  to  fall  down  ;i>  di  :id  nun,  in  tht  teiiiblt.  traiiit  t^f  thiir 
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'Tieion.  wfaicli  might  prostrate  the  mountains  instcEid  of  the  men  ! 
IiCt  Toices,  mystic  and  premonitory,  descend  the  long,  deep  glcns 
«  midnight,  or  hlend  mournfully  with  the  wall  of  the  waterfall ! 
|tet  schoolboys  still  tremble  lest,  falling  into  some  forest  pit,  they 
Uiould  find  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Hell !  Let  the  shadow  of  the 
CroBS  Btill  lie  over  the  feared  name  of  Friday !  Let  every  one, 
jm  passing  the  line  of  the  mountaina,  be  prepared  to  bid  doubt 
■Did  philosophy  farewell,  and  to  say, 

t  '  O  Fear  !  0  frantic  Fear  ! 

[  I  Bee,  I  see  thee  neat  1' 

B8  he  surrenders  his  spirit  to  the  sublime  superstitions  of  the 
land  !  And  still,  to  imagination,  let  droves  of  lifted  cattle  pour 
ap  the  passes ;  Caterans  lurk  amid  the  woods ;  Roderick  Dhu 
i^histle  in  the  gorge  of  Loch  Vennachar ;  Rob  Roy  stand, 
Irith  eagle  feather  in  his  bonnet  and  gun  in  his  hand, 
npon  a  promontory  of  Loch  Lomond  ;  and  the  '  Camerons' 
nen '  rush  yelling  as^aiust  the  front  rank  of  the  Southron 
fiicmen  on  the  woeful  plain  of  Drummossie,  for  evermore  ! 
•A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever;'  so  a  thing  of  terror 
Bud  mystery  is  for  ever  '  a  fear,' 

To  supplant  such  associations,  ^-c  know  only  one  magic  which 
oonld  previiil ;  and  that  were  the  power  of  gcmns,  native  to  the 
region,  and  capable  of  eclipsing  the  old  by  a  new  p;lory,  and 
su]ij4iiiitiny  liiu  ^UJ}(.■r^Iitiolls  of  thu  past  by  llu-  jxn.lic  iiiiraclfs 
of  the  present.  Such  genius  has  not  yet — strange  to  tell — arisen 
from  the  most  poetical  tract  in  Britain.  Switzerland  and  the 
Highlands  have  not  yet  produced  a  really  great  poet,  nor  per- 
haps a  really  great  thinker  in  any  direction.  The  first  five 
names  in  Scottish  literature  are  all  Lowland — Buchanan,  Adam 
Smith,  Hume,  Burns,  and  Scott.  Macphcrson,  even  alter 
Mrs.  Grant,  is  still  the  real  poet  of  the  Highlands, — and,  in  spite 
of  Macau  lay,  a  poet  he  was,  altliouch  a  forger;  but  his  poetry, 
even  at  its  best  estate,  does  not  rank  with  the  loftiest  song. 
Campbell  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Lowlands,  The  two 
MacLaurins,  Colin  and  John,  were  both  men  of  genius  ;  Colin 
a  great  mathematician,  and  John  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblust 
sermons  in  the  English  langu.ngi-,  that  on  '  Glorying  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ;'  but  their  names  arc  now  iittlu  known,  and  their 
works  little  read.  The  man  who,  a  century  after  death,  requires 
to  be  introdnccd  to  the  general  public,  is  not,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  great  man.  Macintosh  is  the  greatest  name  the  High- 
lands have  hitherto  produced.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
his  well-earned  ri  tiowii  a«  an  acute  mclaphysician,  a  profound 
[jolitician,  an  accomiilisbcd  sehohu',  a  brilliiint  converser,  and  the 
most  candid  and  courteous  of  men  ;  but  few  will  now   pretend 
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that  he  has  made  any  enduring  or  massive  contribution  to  either 
the  philosophy,  or  the  jurisprudence,  or  the  history,  or  the  ■ 
literature  of  his  country,  although  capable,  it  is  certain,  of  having 
enriched  all  four.  A  man  of  erudition,  infinite  accomplishmenty 
and  vast  talent,  he  was,  but  not  a  man  of  creative  imagination,  or 
of  originating  and  suggestive  thought — not  a  Burke,  nor  even  a 
Bcntham,  nor  even  equal  by  nature  to  Foster,  Hall,  or  Chalmcn. 
Many  a  Mac  have  the  Highlands  borne,  but  no  Mac  Jupiter- 
no  son  of  genuine,  god-like  thunder. 

Perhaps  our  readers  are  disposed  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this, 
and  perhaps  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  it.     Without 
ascribing  it,  as  do  some,  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  race,  ▼« 
would  rather  seek  it  in  the  want  of  proper  stimulus,  and  of  free 
circulation  of  mind,  among  the  Highland  glens.     Evcrv  sonnd 
has    come    to    them    deadened   by   distance  —  every    impulse 
weakened  by  the  vast  veil  of  mountains  through  which  it  must 
penetrate.     Their  people  have  dwelt  alone,  not  reckoned  among 
the  nations,  and  their  position  has  been  rather  of  a  Pariah  cast 
till  of  late.     Their  long  feuds,  and  their  solitary  position,  have 
tended  to  nurture  a  stiff  and  foolish  pride  altogether  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  poetry.     Then  their  religion  has   always  been  tinged 
with  narrowness,  from  the  embrace  of  superstition,  they  only 
passed  into  that  of  a  most  contracted  version  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  while  many  of  them,  in  leaving  their   mountains,  by  re- 
action, Avcnt  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  fell  into  the  first  pit  of 
infidelitv  that  opened.     Thus  a  generous,  cordial,  and  benignant 
belief,  the  grand  element  for  all  high  thinking  and  for  all  high 
poetry,  has   never  inspired  the  Highland  mind.     When   that 
mind,  too,  was  beginning  to  open  out  of  barbarism,  its  poetical 
development  was  checked  by  the  low  tendencies  of  the  age  on 
which  it  fell.     The  eighteenth  century  east  its  blighting  infla- 
cnces  over  the  North  as  well   as   the  South,  and  with  difficultv 
were  the  wild  roses  of  Macpherson's  genius  saved  from   the 
general  mildew.     Indeed,  he  was  compelled  to   precipitate  his 
mind  back  upon  the  past  to  gather  inspiration ;  and  poems  whidi, 
if  issued  in  his  own  name,  had  been  contemptuouslv  rejected, 
were  welcomed  under  the  prestige  of  an  old  period,  when  poetry 
was  still,  the  men  of  tliat  age  thought,  a  thing  possible.     The 
effect  of  scenery  upon  the  production  of  poetry  has  been  grie- 
vously overestimated.     Where  no  water  is,  the  rod  even  of 
Moses  cannot  extract  it.    AMiere  there  is  no  feeling  of  beautv  or 
grandeur,  it  is  beyond  the  magic  of  mountains  to  create  it.  Lven 
when  such  a  feeling — nay,  even  when  genius  itself  exists— other 
iniiuences,   advantages,    and   inspirations,   are    needed   fully  to 
nurse  it.     We  can  cnnciivi-  a  boy  of  genius,  wandering  through 
the  glens,  and  up  the  ^tratli**,  and  ali»np  the  praks  of  the  nioun- 
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tains,  chcrisbing  the  loi^eat  aspiratioDB,  and  deling  the  cclestinL 

glow  of  high  and  holy  thought  visiting  his  brow  uod  his  heart ; 
ut  feeling,  too,  that  all  adequate   expression  was  denied   him. 

I  He  could  read — but  where  were  books ,'  His  heart  was  yearn- 
ing for  kindred  spirits — but  none  such  were  near  him.  The 
company  of  sheep  and  of  mountaine  would  sometimes  tire ;  and, 
instead  of  inspiration,  produce  deep,  dull-eyed  stupidity  of  mind. 
The  vehemence  of  occasional  excitation — when  some  pasBing 
wind,  or  the  great  shadow  of  a  thunder-cloud,  or  the  tongue  of  a 
cataract  heard  pealing  through  the  wilderness,  or  the  advent, 
rare  and  strango,  of  a  new  volume  to  the  solitary  vale — lifted 
him  up  toward  the  Empyrean,  would  soon  subside,  and  leave 
bim  weak,  forlorn,  and  panting,  on  the  plain.  On  Sabbath, 
what  could  be  expect,  but  to  hear  the  same  lame  or  furious 
iecbleness  uttered  from  pulpits  where  the  gospel  was  drawled 
forth  like  a  lullaby,  or,  worse  still,  poured  out  in  a  coarse 
ttnd  loud-mouthed  torrent,  where  hell  was  talked  of  as  if  it 
were  a  vast  smithy-fire,  and  heaven,  as  if  it  were  a  carse 
country,  wiih  well-filled  barn-yards,  and  all  the  other  accompani- 
ments of  Lowland  plenty  ?  If  he  were  to  leave  the  circle  of  the 
mountains,  what  prospect,  with  his  education  and  circumstances, 

,  but  to  sink  into  a  commercial  clerk,  or,  perhaps,  like  another 
Iktiidixel  Bruce,  to  win  «  consumption  by  teaching  a  bedge- 
scbool !     The  situation  of  the  boy  Burns,  at  Mount  Oliphant  or 

of  a  youth  in  the  Highlands,  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century — 

•  Whom  PhfEbus,  in  his  ire. 
Had  blasted  with  poetic  fire.' 

To  the  truth  of  this  picture — although  of  Jjowland  parents,  and 
not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic,  yet  born  in  the  throat  of  the 
Highlands — we  can  conscitntiously  testify. 

i'rom  our  hearts  wc  rejoice  that  circumstances  have  fi.xed  our 
present,  and,  we  trust,  permanent,  abode,  at  a  distance  from 
mountain  scenery ;  for,  to  a  poetical  temperament,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  constant  residence  in  such  scenes  was  very  perni- 
cious, however  delightful  and  inspiring  occasional  visits  are. 
Mountains,  when  always  in  sight,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  spirit ; 
they  start  questions  they  cannot  satisfy;  they  irritate,  without 
filling,  the  soul;  they  narrow  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  view ; 
they  bring  back  exploded  childish  notions,  suspicions,  and  fears. 
Thev  stand  up,  like  sublime  misanthropes,  dark  in  the  sunshine, 
and  shining  amid  the  darkne^^  as  with  a  light  from  hell.  And 
then,  the  pcoph^  n  siding  amidst  ihem  are' olteii  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to   their  dumb  neighbours;  they  are  small,  sycophantish. 
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narrow^  niggardly,  bigoted,  and  proud,  as  if,  because  their  hills 
rose  to  mountains,  they  might  sink  to  less  than  men. 

And  yet,  we  have  met  in  the  Highlands  with  true  poetic 
spirits,  and  cannot,  indeed,  travel  far  amid  their  wilds  without 
finding  the  genuine  poetic  fire — the  *  perfervidum  ingcnium 
Scotorum' — shining  in  dark  eyes,  burning  in  warm  hands,  and 
aspiring  in  lofty  foreheads.  And  now  that  the  sealed  book  of 
the  land  is  fairly  open,  and  that  education  is  abroad  in  its  loneliest 
valleys,  and  that  constant  intercourse  with  other  countries  is 
diluting  the  Highlander's  pride — his  master  foible  ;  and  that  the 
refinements  of  society  are  checking  intemperance — ^hia  main 
vice ;  and  that  religion,  in  a  lovelier  form,  is  beginning  to  cast 
her  rainbow  over  the  gorges  of  his  glens,  and  to  attane  his 
church-going  bells  to  a  softer  melodv  ;  we  trust  that  it  wiD 
awaken  (as  the  bleating  of  a  hundred  folds  upon  Ben  An  rouses 
the  respondent  voices  of  Benvenue)  the  strains  of  a  mountain 
poetry  worthy  of  the 

'  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagpry  wood, 
Jjand  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  book  before  us.  Its  object  is  'to 
give  to  tlie  Gael,  or  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  a  succinct  history 
of  their  various  clans,  with  rcprescntJitions  of  their  various 
tartins,  correctly  delineated  and  coloured.  The  books  hitherto 
issued  on  the  subject  have  been  for  the  few  jind  the  wealthy,  not 
for  tlie  community  at  largo.  The  numberless  Highland  families, 
moreover,  who  have  long  left  the  region  of  their  sires,  and  have 
disusrd  its  language,  will  find  the  present  publication  has  been 
expressly  drawn  up  to  merit  their  acceptation.  The  backwoods- 
mon  of  the  far  Western  world  may  recall,  through  it,  the  memory 
of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  Canadian  draw  thence  the  means  ol 
reassuniing  the  ancestral  dross  by  his  distant  lakes.* 

This  object  has  been  well  fulfilled.  Mr.  Smibert,  an  ingenious 
Edinburgh  gentleman,  well-known  from  his  connexion  with 
*  Chambers's  Journal,'  the  *  Scotsman,'  and  '  Hogg's  Instructor/ 
has  accomplished  his  task  as  ably  as  any  Macdonald  or  Mac* 
pherson  in  the  Highlands  could  have  done.  He  li.is  not, 
perhaps,  speculated  very  profoundly  upon  the  character  of  the 
Highland  tribes,  nor  painted  their  scenery  with  much  force,  noi 
shown  any  great  depth  or  novelty  of  anticjuarian  lore ;  but  h( 
has  done  wluit  was  far  hotter  for  his  purpose — collected  a  mosi 
multifarious  and  interesting  mass  of  anecdote;  embodied  in  hi! 
book  a  great  *  cantle  '  of  Srotiish  hi^t«•ry  :  made  the  clans  defil< 
beforo  him  with  vc  ry  cnusi(l«t;il»le  niilitnry  skill  :  and  sprinklci 
ovory where  modirn  :dlu>ii>n.s  ;ind  p»M'iicMl  (]Ui)tations,  whicl 
make  the  past    blend    amii ably  with   tin.  pn  srnt.     It  is  such  s 
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baoh,  ill  short,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  read  with  plea- 
■  sure,  rovieweJwith  gnsto,  and,  through  what  he  himself  supplied 
out  of  his  unbounded  stores,  ho  would  have  made  the  commen- 
tary more  valuable  than  the  text. 

Wheo  we  first  opened  this  volume,  wc  felt  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  illustrations.  We  expected  representations  of 
the  finer  Highland  scenes  famous  in  the  history  of  the  clans — 
the  grey  plain  of  CuIIoden,  in  connexion  with  the  Stewarta  ; 
Dundee  rushing  down  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  opposite  the 
chapter  on  the  Grahams  ;  a  view  of  Findlatefj  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  MacNaba ;  and  the  grim  Glencoe,  rearing  its 
BDOwy  masses  as  it  did  on  that  fearful  morning  when  there  was 
not '  an  house  but  there  was  one  dead.'  Instead  of  this,  wc  saw 
only  tartan  folloiving  tartan,  in  infinite  series,  as  we  have  seen 
them  in  youth,  when  the  pibrochs  summoned  a  'gathci-ing  of 
the  clans,'  to  renew  their  ancient  sports  under  the  braes  of 
St.  Fillans,  with  the  lovely  Loch  Earn  on  the  west,  or  in  the  rich 
valley  of  Braemai,  with  Ben-y-Hoord  towering  in  the  noith, 
and  dark  Loch-na-gar  in  the  south-east, — not  seen  by  any  eye, 
but  touching  every  heart  anil  mingliag  with  every  imagination 
throughout  the  motley  throng.  Such  were  our  feelings  at  first ; 
but  OS  we  gazed  on  at  those  '  coats  of  many  colours ' — those 
^nted  sfcios  of  the  primeval  tribes,  transformed  into  plaids  and 
phi!i\begs — those  fine  transcripts  of  Xatiirc's  hiic-^,  ai;  sliiiiing  in 
th.'  rainbow,  atul  tlii?  witlicrLtl  Ivrn.  and  ihf  aiuuimi  asli  and 
its  bright  rowan  berry  ;  as  wo  ndiiiiiod  thi.'  infinite  blending  of 
the  original  colours — here  blue  ihe  deepest  lying  amid  the 
glaring  yellow  and  the  rich  green — there  one  glow  of  green 
striped  with  silvery  streaks  of  white  ;  here  a  glare  of  fiery  red 
bcdroppcd  with  blue,  as  with  bits  of  sky — and  there  (the  tartan 
of  the  Clan  MacLaurin)  a  perfect  sun  of  colour,  prismalizi-d, 
with  the  loveliest  blue  for  the  centre,  and  with  gieen,  and  yellow, 
and  indigo,  and  dark  grey,  and  even  black  (no  colour  though  it 
1»-),  ranging  around  it — we  began  to  feel  what  poetry  there  may 
tie  in  the  dress  of  man,  as  well  as  in  the  dress  of  Nature,  and 
that  both  are  children  and  reflectors  of  the  same  sun,  and  to 
wonder  that  no  pnet  has  yet  adveiitiirid  any  distance  upon  this 
delicate  and  lovely  field.  Keats  anil 'rennyson  have  given  us 
beautiful  little  sketches  of  the  drosses  nrihciV  le-pielive  heroines. 
But  who,  following  in  their    footsteps,  shall  write    the    rhymed 
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female  beauty  in  various  ages, — to  the  great  coat  of  the  modern 
Briton,  who  is,  in  the  language  of  Cowper — 

*  An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  skin. 
Broad  cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  ^dthin.' 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  historian  were  tie 
danger  of  allowing  his  history  to  sink  altogether  into  the  satire 
— not  remembering  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
hausted in  the  first  part  of  the  *  Clothes-Pnilosophy '  of  the 
redoubted  Sartor  Resartus.  We  propose  it,  in  its  combination 
of  the  serious  and  ludicrous,  as  anotlier  *  Task '  to  another 
Cowper.  He  sang  the  Sofa ;  who,  O  who  I  shall  arise  and  sing 
the  Surtout? 

Our  interest  in  contemplating  the  clan  tartans  does  not  alto- 
gether arise  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  or  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  nature.  Other  associations  add  their 
artful  aid  to  the  effect.  We  see  these  tartans  dyed  in  blood  «s 
they  flutter  over  many  a  battle-field.  A  thousand  battles  look 
out  from  those  silent  pictures.  The  plains  of  Tipper  and 
Sherift-muirs — the  rocky  pass  of  Killiccrankic — the  harvest -field 
of  IVeston,  where  the  husbandman  and  Death  toiled  together 
— the  marsh  of  Falkirk — the  *  waefu'  muir '  of  Drummossie— 
the  heights  of  Abraham — the  walls  of  Badajoas — the  plains  of 
Waterloo — and  the  defiles  of  Affghanistan — all  come  and  pass 
as  the  hand  slowly  turns  over  those  beautiful  delineations.  Tnen 
Fancy  sees,  or  thinks  she  sees,  a  correspondence  between  the 
colours  and  the  history  of  the  clans.  The  Koyal  Clan  Stewart 
has  an  exceedingly  chequered  pattern,  and  one  in  which  the 
luckless  AMiite  Hose  of  York  too  much  predominates.  Red  and 
green  overpower  the  blue  in  the  Cameron  Plaid,  which  the  brave 
J)onaId  of  Lochiel  had  to  carry  over  his  shoulders  to  hopeless 
banishment,  and  his  brother  Archibald  to  the  scaiTold.  Tlie 
Graham  Tartan,  worn  by  Montrose  and  Dundee,  is  almost 
wholly  green — a  colour  often  reputed  luckless.  And  do  not  the 
deej)  broad  M|uares  of  red,  forming  the  larger  iiortion  of  the 
MacGregor  Tartan  seem  a  silent  prophecy  of  the  fate  of  thai 
wild,  but  warlike,  sept,  which  for  centuries  was  tracked,  like  a 
wounded  animal,  by  tlieir  blood  ?  'Sujierhtitious,*  will  be  said  ; 
but  remember,  \vv.  have  left,  iis  aforesaid,  our  incredulity  at  the 
Highland  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bridge  of  Dunkeld,  and 
have  a  right  to  be  as  superstitious  as  we  please  till  we  return  to 
resume  it. 

Mr.  Smibert,  in  his  notices,  traversrs  a  very  wide  field,  over 
which  we  have  not  s^pace  or  time  to  follow  him.  Suffice  it  to 
sjiy,  that  every  page  tit-iiis  with  facts — that  iht-  whole  forms  one 
uf  the  best  aftcr-dinntr  books  of  the  season — and  tliat  we  may 
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l^^flf  out,  as  particularly  entertaining,  the  chaptcra  on  the  Claas 
Buchnnan,  Cameron,  MacGregor,  Comyn,  and  last,  not  Icfist, 
MacNab.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Francie  MacNab  are  ex- 
ceedingly amusing,  and  as  rich  as  is  cousislcnt  with  modesty. 
The  author  might  have  made  his  history  much  more  grossly 
and  grolesquely  interesting,  but  has  very  properly  suppressed 
Ml  account  of  the  old  scoundrel's  seraglio,  which  was  almost 
oriental  in  numbers,  led  to  immeasurable  scandal  in  that  pas- 
toral region,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  wittiest,  though 
coarsest,  jests. 

Wo  take  leave  of  Clanship  and  the  Clans  with  mingled 
rmotions  of  regret  and  of  pleasure.  There  was  much  in  this 
phase  of  Feudalism  to  attract  the  imagination,  but  far  more  to 
repel  the  judgment  and  to  grieve  the  moral  sense.  The  clans 
were,  after  all,  societies  of  savages — cruel,  bloody,  theftuous, 
conning,  false,  and  ignorant,  although  with  wild  gleams  of 
courage,  patriotism,  intellect,  and  virlui'.  Their  chiefs  were 
images  of  their  followers,  made  on  a  more  colossal  scale,  but 
niRde  after  thoir  own  heart — wolf-dogs  amongst  curs  of  low  de- 
gree and  of  smaller  size.  The  system,  with  all  its  patriarchal 
features,  was  a  falsehood,  because  a  fixture — conserving  some- 
j  thing  of  the  past,  it  ignored  all  the  august  possibilities  of  the 
''  fbftirB.  We  have  walked,  therefore,  through  Mr.  Smibert's 
very  inlcrcsliii,!?  volume  wilh  tlu>  deling-  of  ono  wlio  iiic<ts  the. 
close  of  a  proud,  bi'autifiil,  but  glonmy  iiud  t]iic;»tiL'iniip-,  autumn 
day,  in  wliich  thundrr-showiTs  ;ui(l  i;lim]ises  of  suushiiK;  liav<; 
intermingled,  s^uiiny  storms  swciit  over  huH'-ripcnrd  tickle,  and 
prodigious  frowning  mountnins  of  cloud  arisen  to  pour  out  hail 
and  tempest.     Thus;  appear  to  ' 

wasting  feuds — the  iron  tempest 
system  of  chnship.  But  it  no 
tfio  purpo-es  of  poetry.  Tlie  i 
wave  now  wljerc  once  "M\-ei 
Mncfiie-oi-.  Till,  lioni  of  the 
once  M.umled  lh.>  slu-iU  whistle 
(driven  by  the  railways  to  tJie 


■■   the 


nted  . 
id  tJio  bloody  sunshine  of  the 
ists.  It  is  abandoned  to 
oi'  the  feslnl  stwinship 
Hnmed  bonnets  .if  llie 
:uard  sounds  now  "here 


p/Vjiketlie' 


llie 


Wb.. 


ibf  pa^se-i.  wliei 
ranks  to    vei/e 
bibles,  circulat. 
floating'  frairnuiit-:  of  ane 
we    >]uit    >lr.  Smibi  it's 


au.Is 

elder  day.)  no^ 


lelratc 
•luiked 
new-paper'i,  bonks,  and 
,  sloriis  of  ghosts,  and 
■  all  the  literature.  Slill 
,  ;.  fi^eling  of  sorrow, 
did 
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streets  of  evening  cities^  sends  rushing  through  the  veins  a 
tide  of  national  feeling  which,  says  Burns, '  shall  boil  on  till  the 
flood-gates  of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest.'  It  has  left,  too,  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own — ^for  to  what  else  arc  we  to  trace  Macphcrsoo's 
unequal,  but  often  superb,  forgeries ;  some  of  Bums's  and 
(/ampbell's  noblest  poetry  ;  much  of  Wilson's  finest  prose  ;  anl 
the  best  of  the  best  fictions  in  the  world — ^need  we  name  ike 
*  Wavcrlcy,'  the  *  Antiquary/  the  '  Rob  Roy,'  and  others  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  tread  contemptuously  on  the 
grave  of  (/lanship  ;  and  no  humane  spirit  will  seek  to  do  it. 

'  Men  arc  wc,  and  must  grieve  when  e'en  the  shade 
Of  aught  wliich  once  was  great  has  passed  away.'* 


AiiT.  VI. — Reports  of  the  Trial  and  Rrectition  of  William  Bots^  ot 
York,  for  the  alleged  Murder  of  his  Wife.  York  Herald,  vd 
Dailif  Netvs^  August  Myth  and  17//*,  1850. 

TiiK  city  of  York  has  just  been  made  the  scene  of  one  of  ihost* 
unutterably  horrible  and  depraving  exhibitions,  the  violent 
destruction  of  human  life  by  the  hands  of  a  public  executioner: 
and  this  particular  instance  of  capital  punishment  has  been 
rendered  more  than  commonly  frightful  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  poor  victim  of  our  barbarous  law 
was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  ITie 
following  narrative  will,  we  fear,  substantiate  this  statement. 
only,  alas !  too  clearly. 

In  the  spring  of  184J),  a  young  man  named  William  Ross, 
tlun  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  married,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
a  woman  named  Alary  JJottomley.  This  youth  was  of  decent 
family,  and  of  perfittly  good  character.  His  wife's  relations, 
however,  were  prrsons  of  very  bad  reputation.  The  mother 
was  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  habits,  the  father  given  lo 
drink  ;  and  more  than  once  several  mrmbtTs  of  the  iiiniily  had 
been  eonvictid  and  j)unish»*d  for  f(il«»ny.  So  depraved,  indeed, 
were  these  people  found  to  be,  that  Koss's  family  refused  to 
associate  with  them,  and  even  deelimd  all  intimacy  with  Rots 
himself  on  their  account.  After  a  while,  Koss  and  his  wife  went 
to  live  with  the  Hottomh  ys  at  Rought«iwn,  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  Ashton,  where  he  and  his  wife,  and  sevend  members 
of  his  wife's  family,  j)rocurtd  employnienl  at  a  cotton-mill.    The 

*  Since  wrilin;^  this  iv\iiw,  wv  undt  r^t.iiiil  tluit  a  copv  of  llio  vuhimc  was 
Rent  lutL'ly  to  iViiice  Albi'it,  uod  Iwts  Ikvii  nckiun^lt-d^rd  in  tlic  ni(»t  |;nicioii4 
nnd  flatlerinf;  inaniiiT. 
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Bottomley  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  father  and  mother, 
two  daughters  and  a  son ;  and  a  married  daughter,  named  Martha 
Suckley,  resided  within  a  few  hundred  yaids  of  their  house. 
The  househohl  lived  very  much  in  common ;  their  meals  seem  to 
■,  have  been  generally  taken  together,  and  were  prepared  in  the 
.  eame  vessels.  From  nil  that  appears  in  evidence,  and  from 
'  iaquiriee  that  have  been  made  since  the  event  of  which  we  write, 
Rosa  and  his  wife  lived  as  happily  together  as  is  usual  with 
persons  of  their  class.  There  was  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  when 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  his  wife,  Ross 
was  heard  to  say  to  her, '  You  would  he  worth  more  dead  than 
alive  ,•'  but  his  whole  conduct  to  her,  and  especially  in  times  of 
illness,  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  the  most  afiectionate  kind. 
The  father,  the  mother,  and  indeed  every  witness  who  testified 
on  the  subject,  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  this  fact. 

In  such  a  wretched  household,  quarrels  were,  of  course,  fre- 
quent ;  and  it  mostly  happened  that  Ross  and  his  wife  were  on 
one  side,  and  the  whole  Bottomley  family  on  the  other.  The 
married  daughter  above  alluded  to,  Martha  Buckley,  was  par- 
ticularly bitter  against  Ross,  and  is  shown  to  have  often  spoken 
o(  him  in  contemptuouE-  and  threatening  terms.  Ill-will,  to  a 
I  dutressing  extent,  thus  sprang  up  between  the  parties  ;  and  tim 
•  angry  feeling  rose  to  a  climax  when  on  one  morning  in  May  last, 
William  Ross  Rave  information  to  the  poHcf  of  a  robherv  which 
hi^  mother. in-Liw,  and  one  ul  lii/i"  soils,  ha.l  pvn^L-U-^U-d  ulm,^  a 
neighbour.     At  tliia  point  of  the  story  the  tragedy  begins. 

In  was  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  May  last,  that  Retty  Bottomley 
and  John  Bottomley,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the  charge 
above  alluded  to,  and  which,  it  is  important  to  repeat,  William 
Boss  was  to  prove  by  his  evidence.  It  seems,  indeed  it  is  distinctly 
shown,  that  Martha  Buckley,  the  Bottomlcys'  married  daughter, 
was  very  much  incensed  to  find  that  Ross  t>liould  Iiave  accused 
her  relations  of  the  offence  which  they  had  committed  ;  and  she 
was  heard  to  say  ihat  '  sZ/t  iruii/d  ,1.,  tint  to  lliU '  (meaning-  lio^sj 
'  which  xhiiold  jtrr.vfitt  his  npiivarimj  mjainst  thr.m.^  'loo  faith- 
fully was  the  dieadful  promise  kept  ! 

At  the  time  of  the  Hnltonileys'  arrest,  Marv  Ko-s  was  slightly 
out  of  health.  On  the  piceeding  Saturday,  Ross  had  taken  her 
to  Ashton,  and  had  there  con'julted  an  ajiothecary  about  her 
health,  purchased  medicine  for  her,  and  said  that ''  he  did  not 
mind  what  the  expense  was,  S:n  as  he  could  have  her  well.'  Well, 
on  this  fatal  Monday,  and  shnrtlv  after  the  Bottomlevs  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  :\rarllia  liuckley  went  to  ste  Marv  Ross, 
lie  it  reiirirked.  iImI  s!ir  li:id  not  been  to  her  sister's  hou-c  for 
many  week-  h.  lori',  not  liaviti,^  been  on  good  terms  with  lier  ; 
and  thai  on  beini;  asked  ihe  cjucstion,  she  acknowledged  that 
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*shc  had  never  attended  on  her  sister  before  in  her  life.*  *hi 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Mary  Ross  grew  worse,  and  Martha  Buckley 
Lad  been  to  sec  her  agam.  On  the  Wednesday,  Martlia 
Buckley  called  many  times  at  her  sister's  house,  and  took  seven! 
opportunities  to  prepare  the  victuals  which  the  invalid  was  tff 
eat.  She  made  her  some  tea,  pctled  some  potatoes  for  her,  oi 
was  in  the  house  alone  with  her  for  several  hours.  We  find  thai 
slie  was  constantly  at  the  bedside  of  Mary  Boss,  and  we  also  fiwi 
that  once,  durini^  the  "Wednesday  evening,  she  was  heard  by 
more  than  one  witness  to  say  ^  she  wished  Mary  was  dead,  fe 
she  knew  she  would  die;'  for  which  expression,  and  for  the 
manner  of  it,  she  was  at  the  time  seriously  rebuked  by  those 
who  heard  it.  During  this  time  Boss  also  was  in  coristam 
altcndance  on  his  wife,  and  was  especially  careful  that  she  shoalJ 
take  her  ni(  dieine  as  directed.  On  the  Thursday  morning,  Mary 
Boss  ])ecanu'  much  worse,  and  died  after  some  hours  ot  sever. 
sullerini^.  It  sliould  be  mentioned  that  when  his  wife  grcr 
deeidrdly  worse,  Ross  went  again  for  medical  assistance,  fetchfti 
a  doctor  in  tlnir  immediate  neii^hbourhood,  described  to  him 
ace  n  ml  el  V  tin  Nviinitoms  of  her  illness  (althoujjh  thcv  showed  it 
once  that  she  wa^  suH'cring  from  poison),  and  exhibited  the 
utmost  juixiclv  ftir  her  recoverv.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
lio>.s's  d(  iiuaiiour  aitir  the  death  of  his  wife  was  of  a  charactrr 
to  prove  h(tw  dicply  he  fi.lt  his  loss.  He  is  shown  liy  scvi-ral 
witius>es  t«i  liuv<'  exhibited  great  grief,  and  from  his  tntiri 
con<luet,  thcrt-  is  nn  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sorrow  was 
assumed.  iJiltir  tiar**  are  n«)t  at  a  hypocrite's  command:  'i^.J 
poor  Ross  shed  tlusi.'  in  j^ad  abundance. 

On  the  nii^lit  of  M.irv  li0>.s*.s  death,  the  vounij  nwn  was  taken 
into  custody  «)n  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her.  AVhal  gavi 
risj'  to  the  su^j)ieion  li;is  not  transpin-d  ;  but  it  is  more  than  pm- 
balih'  that  it  gnw  out  of  malicious  reports  set  afoot  by  the  relative- 
of  the  deceased.  He  that  as  it  ni:iy,  the  first  consequence  of  tht 
int  arceration  oi'  Ko<^  was  tin-  discharge  of  the  Hottomleys  from 
pr!>on,  tlMiclniriir  nn  (  vidt-nee  to  go  l)efi»re  the  grand  jury: 
anil  tlius  llic  I  \pri  ssi  il  jiljjtd  of  ^Iartha  Ihiekley  was  accom- 
pli^^hed. 

Kos>  stoutly  as^trtc  d  hi**  innocence  on  his  apprehension,  and 
e\j)re>s«d  his  pi  rficl  n-.iiliriiss  to  answer  any  charge  against 
liini.  S.I  incomphte,  imli  i  d,  wa**  tlsi-  evidencr  in  support  of  the 
aiiiisatioii,  that  Martha  Ihieklt  v  was  urn  sted  also:  allhouifh  bv 
tlir  way  tills  person  aj^pears  to  have  f^uinl  favour  in  the  t'ye>  of 
her  goaler,  for  -In*  \\a»»  p«  rniiltid  to  act  a**  domestic  servant  at 
the  prison,  whih  l{i)>s  was  ininmrnl  a^  clojirlv  and  "looinilv  as  if 
he  had  Imi  n  alii  adv  prtiv*  il  i.'uiliv  of  tlu-  ninnUr. 

A\  hui  ijUislinuiil  on  llir  -ul'ji  ri  ol  lii^  wifr'^  df. ath,  Ues>  niadi. 


i  following  statement.     He  said  ibnt  while  iiis  wifu  lay  ill  on 

'  Thursday  nioraing,  Martha  Buckley  adraiui^tcred  a  white 

powder  lo  her  in  some  treacle,  niistakiug  it  for  cream  of  tnrliir ; 

,"  w»d  that  when  she  fgund  out  her  erior,  she  was  frightc-ned,  and 

,'  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  powder  to  put  out  of  the  way,  oficring 

I  nim  at  the  same  time  a  shilling  If  he  would  say  nothing  about  it. 

This  «tory  doubtless  seeuis  a  strange  one ;  but  Ross,  be  it  borne  in 

mind,  was  n  young  man  of  extremely  simple  char  actor,  which  brin^ 

the  »tatemeut  within  the  bounds  of  probability ;  and  certain  it  is 

that  when  he  was  arrested  he  was  aciually  parleying  with  Martha 

Buckley,  and  had  a  shilling  in  his  haud,  which  she  had  apparently 

been  forcing  upon  him.     So  incredible  did  the  tole  appear  to  the 

police,  however,  that  afler  the  coroner's  inquest  (at  which  an 

open  verdict  was  returned),  Martha  Buckley  was  set  at  liberty, 

•nd  William  Roas  kept  in  gaol  to  await  a  trial.     So  matters 

rested  till  the  assizes. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  there  was  great  excitement  at 
York  upon  the  subject.  The  oidy  witnesses  against  Ross  who 
testified  materially  against  him  were  the  Bottomleys — those  in- 
iitmous  people,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  a  magistrate  who  knew 
them  well,  that  he  would  not  believe  them  on  their  oath.  The 
IbUowing  facts,  however,  were  deposed : — That  Ross  hod  put; 
closed  arsenic  at  Ashton  some  time  before  the  death  of  his 
— thnt  his  wif,.  hiid  rlrriilv  died  of  tlif  i^iirtlenhiy  p.ii^on  in  qii-s- 
tion— that  tic-  h^id  iiw<k-  me  ot  tliu  word*  lo  hi-i  wili',  Thou  art 
u'ovlh  more -had  thuH  a/ire—.un\  that  lie  bLCiunc  fiititlcd  to  £1 
her  docea-u.     It  vns  further  st;itt<l 


tlial  a  qiuinlitv  of  ;ii>eiiic  had  In 
suiiie  d^iys  altVr  liis  apprehe:    ' 
htfTi  discovered  hi  a  matins 
he  went  for  adoetor,  liconh 
iiit,^  that  .Mr.  Scholield  wa,  'i 
^u  plainly  l.pnn-,.   the  e.se 


.11  nd   i 


-tliat   : 


.-.oner's  fob, 

that,  w'hen 
■etended  to  iro,  and  relumed  sav- 
al  home.  'Tliese  fad.  iippeared 
.liiist    the   acell^ed,  that    the  jury 
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facts  : — That  althoiigh  Boss  made  use  of  the  unhappy  cxprebsioo 
above  alhidod  to,  it  was  in  a  momentary  fit  of  anger,  caused  by 
the  iiitcinpcnince  of  his  wife,  and  at  least  two  months  before  her 
lUaili — that  he  had  been  habitually  kind  to  his  wife,  both  before 
aiul  sinee  this  little  quarrel,  and  nad  been  discussinff  plana  fer 
lakiuiT  her,  when  she  grew  well,  with  her  sister,  to  America;— 
tliat  when  he  bought  the  arsenic,  he  did  so  at  Martha  Buddeift 
request,  and  said  so  at  the  time  to  the  druggist  of  whom  he  piu<- 
chased  ic — that  he  allectcd  no  concealment  on  the  occasion,  bat 
toi^k  a  witness  with  him — that  Martha  Buckley  had  been  hearl 
to  say,  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  when  Dill  (the  prisoner) 
went  to  Asihton  again,  she  should  get  him  to  buy  some  mark'ry 
<^;irseuic)  lor  her — and  tliat  he  was  seen  to  give    her  a  small 
paekrt  on  his  return  from  Ashton  ; — ^that  although  the  servant  of 
Or.  Scholiild  assorted  in  evidence  that  Ross  did  not  go,  as  lu* 
said  he  did,  to  her  master  on  the  day  described,  she  had  stated 
that  he  hatl  done  so  to  one  of   the  witnesses  ; — that  the  bed  in 
which  it  hail  bein  insinuated  that  Ross  had  concealed  some  of 
tlie  arson ie  had  been  last  slept  in  by  two  of  the  Bottomleys,  and 
subsequently  purchased  by  the  man  named  Dyer,  whose  character 
w;is  most   infamous  ; — that  although  Ross  was  certainly  entitled 
to  .CI  club -money  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  making  from 
l(\v.  to  Ir^,«,  a-wei'k  bv  her  labour,  and  therefore  could  have  had 
no  lucuniary  motive  for  destroying  her: — that  the  father  wai 
eonunissionc-d  to  see   after  this  ehib- money,  and  did  so,  and  got 
it,  and  sjH'Ut  it  in  drink  ; — that  William  Rottomley  and  his  wife 
had  been  heard  to  say  repeatedly  after  the  conviction,  that  ^Vill 
(the  pri*ioner^  was   eertainly  innocent,    but   that  '  revenge  was 
sweet,"  and  that  it  •  was  hard  to  go  against  one's  own ' — alludini; 
exjuessly  to  ^Martha  Ihukley  ; — that  whether  Ross  called  on  l>r. 
Sehotield,  or   not,  he  certainly  went  to  Dr.  Ualkyard,  who  came 
to  see  his  wit'e,  anil  :itti*nded  her  to  the  last  :  a  fact  which  com- 
]>letely  ignores  the  supposition,  that  the  accused  had  an  objectioa 
ti>  fetchint;  a  doctor — a  point  which  told  much  against  him  on  his 
trial  ; — that    Ko*«s's  poverty  alone  prevented  him  from  bringing 
forward  witnesses  iitr  the   di?fence  ; — that  his  wife,  when  dying. 
called  him  to  her  Ixdsido,  and,  after  expressing  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  hlniy  S:ii(l,  *  William,  for  what  my  sister  Martha  has 
ixiven  and  done  to  me,  >\n*  will  wither  awav  like  a  leaf  on  a 
tree;' — that,  }\\<  before  the   murder,  3/nrMrt  BuckUy  appKtd 
fur  arsrnir  (n  hn*  difl'*  vvnt  drmjijlsts  in  Mosslcyj  who  rcfiued  to 
let  her  have  it,  an«l  that  >he  subsequently  told  a  witness  she  had 
i:ot  some,   nevertheless  : — that   imniediatelv  after   Mary   Ro88*i 
death,   the  ini]M(*s*ii(>n    of    the  whole  neighbourhood  was,  that 
Mariha  Huekle)  liail  c.iu^ed  it  ; — that  since  the  trial,  >everal   of 
thi  ehief  witn»  sse^  again>l  Ki>*s  had  attempted  various  crimes. 
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even  threatened  lives ; — and  that  no  arsenic  was  found  in  tlie 
n^&ins  of  the  medicine  or  food  from  which  Ross  had  supplied 
Iris  -wife,  or  in  any  of  the  unclcaned  vessels  from  which  he  had 
fed  her. 

There  ia  one  other  circumstance  connected  with  this  case, 
which  requires  si^parate  and  particular  notice.     On  the  Tuesday, 
when  Mary  Rosb  was  but  slightly  til,  Martha  Buckley  went  to 
the  mill  where  the  invalid  worked,  and  fetched  away  her  reed- 
hook  and  nippers,  the  implements  which  she  used  in  her  labour. 
Now,  there  was  a  aickclub  established  among  the  operatives  at 
this  mill,  and  so  long  as  the  reed-hook  and  nippers  were  lefl 
there,  the  owner  was  concluded  to  be  at  work,  and  was  entitled 
j  to  pecuniary  help.     The  fetching  away  of  these  implemenla  was, 
I  therefore,  a  very  signiiicant  act.     It   intimated,    at   least,  that 
Mary  Ross  was  not  goiug  to  work  at  the  mill  any  more  ;  and  even 
if  it  cannot  bo  interpreted  intoaproof  of  aforcgone  determination 
«  to  murder  the  poor  creature,  it  at  all  events  was  a  piece  of  wanton 
'  cruelty,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  that  pecuniary 
assistance  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the  club,  she  was  entitled. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  say  no  more,  but  proceed  with  onr 
moumful  history. 
I       The  facts  above  established  were  so  important,  that  an  applt- 
'  cation  was  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  re-investigate  the 
case.     >r.iiiy  prlitions,   indeed,  were  fcirwnrdcd    to  Sir  Georjrr 
Grey;  and,   eventually,   a  week's  respite  was  ordered,  so  that 
further  inquiries  might  take  place.     And  this  brings  us  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  investigations  involving  life  or  death  are 
carried  on  by  our  magisterial  officials. 

In  the  first  place,  the  investigation  was  kept  entirely  secret. 
The  prisoner's  solicitor  only  heard  of  it  by  chance,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  be  present  during  the  inquiry,  although  the  police, 
upon  whose  accusation  alone  Ross  was  arraigned,  were  permitted 
to  be  in  attendance.  The  conduct  of  ibc  officials  appears  to  have 
been  shameful  in  llio  highest  degree.  Grisdell,  the  informing 
constable,  refused  even  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  magistrates 
from  the  prisoner's  solicitor.  Kadciilfe,  the  magistrates'  clerk, 
would  not  so  much  as  see  that  gentleman.  The  niiiglstrates 
Ihemselves  arc  stated  to  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  depress 
every  person  connected  with  the  defence.  Three  or  four  times 
did  the  solicitor  apply  formally  to  be  present ;  and  every  time 
his  application  was  refused. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  story.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  be  pcr>onnl!y  present  on  the  prisoner's  behalf,  Mr. 
Darnton  w  rote  to  the  ma^'istiates  to  request  that  ccrtiiin  persons 
whom  he  iiiimed  slLould  be  examined,  whose  testimony  he 
believe  d  iveuUl  tend  to  tin  i)ii>oner's  exculpation.  Six  of  these 
icihii..--'i'-^  titr  m"fiii'i-'ilLi   i-rfii.'^cff  '"  /icnr,  although  thcU'  tcsti- 
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mony  was  of  extreme  importance — alleging  that  they  were  noJ 
named  in  their  instructions  from  the  Home-Secretary.  Thus  tie 
accused  was  not  only  unrepresented  at  this  his  second  trial,  but 
the  very  evidence  which  had  led  to  the  re-investigation  was  iu>t 
allowed  to  he  stated. 

Ncvertlieless,  during  the  inquiry,  it  was  clearly  cstablishcu 
that  Martha  Buckley  had  directed  Ross  to  buy  the  poison ;  tLii 
she  had  attended  upon  the  deceased  during  her  illness ;  that  sk 
had  expressed  hitter  feelings  towards  her  throughout  thai  periuu; 
and  that  tliere  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Kov 
Iiad  given  his  wife  poison  in  anything  that  he  hail  admiui&tcrLii 
to  her.  ]]eyond  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof  of  any 
motive  on  his  part  for  destroying  her — a  link  w  hich  we  maintiin 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  furnished  in  all  cases  of  nmrda, 
where  there  is  no  actual  witness  of  the  deed,  nor  anv  reason  kr 
su])posing  that  lie  entertained,  or  had  entertained,  the  least  ill* 
feelini'  amiinst  her. 

The  evidence  thus  collected  was  in  due  course  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Grey ;  and  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  enter- 
tained doubts  upon  the  matter  is  proved  by  his  returning  a 
portion  of  this  iresh  testimony  to  a  magistrate  in  York,  with  an 
innuirv  as  to  its  validity.  The  answer  returned  was  to  the 
cHl'ct  that  the  witnesses  in  question  were  to  be  fully  relied  upon. 
TS'ot\vith>^tanding  this  reply,  however,  which  must  clearly  linvt 
left  Sir  CjL'oru:e  (i rev's  doubts  still  unsolved,  on  Friday  morning 
a  letter  was  received  from  the*  Home  Oflice  directing  the  exicu- 
lion  of  the  sentence  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  hantred  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead,  he  prottstins: 
his  innocence  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  whole  city  o{  York 
believini^  him. 

And  now  it  will  naturally  be  asked  why  such  was  the  result 
in  a  ease  whieli  at  best  was  a  most  doubtful  one,  and  which,  in 
the  I've  of  every  j)erson  not  hardened  by  oHicial  experience,  »a* 
clearly  lavourable  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused.     The  wholf 
tale  heems  so  improbable,  that  we  can  well  excuse  the  waruilli 
with  whicIi  a  liiend  uf  our  own  assured  us  *  he  did  not  believ«.  a 
wnrdof  it.'     Iiut  it  is  a>  true  a<  un(pie>tionable  facts  can  nuki  it: 
and   we,  pondi  ring  on  it   much  %nd  sorrowfully,  have  only  I9 
olfer   the  follow iiii^  explanation  : — At  the  trial,  the  judge  took 
upon  him:relf  to  say  to  the  ]tri'<ioner,  on  Iun  aNfrcveraiiou  oi  hid 
iiinocenee, — '  It  is  of  nn  usi-  for  you  to  jiroiest  that  you  are  nv>t 
i'uilty  ;  for  I  <tifi  #/s-  rund/frnl  fluti   tfnir  Itntui  lulmitiUtertd  thf 
Jafttf  fffisr  a.s  if  I  hnd  sovu  It  nith  tltisc  <7//\h-.'     And  after  such 
a  deteriiiiiu'd   e\pves>i<.ui   of  opinion,  it    ap|X';ir»  ti»  us  that  (he 
Sicrelary  of  Stati-  eli(j>e  ratlur  to  rely  upon  llii*  pnjudice  t»f  the 
judge,  ihan  uj»on  tlu*  faiN  uhieh  lii>  "Wii  imjuirv  h.id  ivolved. 

Let  it  not  be  ^aid  that   «e  advanet  ihi?  5rUppt'?iliun  thought- 
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By;  \\*t  repent  it  coolly,  deliberately,  mournfully.  The  facts 
ir  out  our  accusation  only  too  well.  The  inquiry  wns  a  fnrce ; 
the  result  must  have  been  predetermined.  The  inTestig^atioii 
s  not  oonciuded  till   the  Thursday  morning,  and,  granting 

it  the  evidt-ace  was  transmitted  to  the  Home- Secretary  by  the 

hstest  possible  express,  he  could  not  have  received  it  till  the 
Itureday  aflernooa.  Yet,  on  the  Friday  morning,  the  governor 
t/t  York  Gaol  received  Sir  George  Grey's  final  directions  to  hang 
tiie  prisoner ;  and  these,  it  is  evident,  must  have  leit  London 
on  Thursday  night.  Now,  it  is  paliwbly  impossible  that  all  the 
fresh  evidence  which  was  sent  up  could  be  investigated,  or  could 
even  be  read,  and  the  judge  communicated  with,  and  an  answer 
returned  to  York  in  this  brief  interval.  The  witnesses  were 
numerous,  their  testimony  was  voluminous  and  contradictory, 
and  it  has  taken  us  several  daija  to  go  through  it,  and  master 
it  effectually.  Are  we  not  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  final  decision  was  arranged  before  the  fresh  evidence  was 
If  read,  or  even  received,  by  the  Home-Secretary;  and  that  an 
innocent  fellow-crcature  has  been  killed  out  of  compUment  to 
V  the  vanity  of  a  judge  '. 

I  We  will  only  add,  that,  hesidca  the  strong  presumption  which 
b  facts  aSbrd  in  favour  of  the  innoceQce  of  this  unfortunate  youne 
Ptalan,  r  powerful  argument  to  the  same  effect  may  be  derirea 
from  his  d<'tiifanf)nr  thi'ou£;hnut  the  wlinlc  period  nf  his  iicciisa- 
tion,  trial,  sentence,  and  execution.  From  the  lirst  to  the  last, 
lie  constantly  asserted  his  perfect  guiltlessness  of  the  eiime  ;  and 
every  fresh  inquiry  tended  to  confirm  the  statement  which  he 
originally  made,  and  iu  which  lie  never  varied.  Wc  do  not,  of 
course,  take  his  own  assertions  as  evidence;  but  still  we  cannot 
help  being  favourably  impressed  with  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  his  whole  conduct.  Some  of  the  circum- 
stances conneeled  with  his  lute  arc  inexpressibly  affecting.     His 

hr.,lh<r,  when,  sobbin-,  he  thiew  his.  arm 

■xclainied,  '  Well,  thank  (Jod,  if  I  die, 
tsilf  a  trii^'cdv  ;  and  we  wtTc  never  more 
learning  'thai  when  left  alone  in  his  cell. 
Iv  fuld  tli;it  !.<■  was  to  dlu,  1k'  ti.ll  into  nn 
fled  uflon  his  Maker  to  bciir  witness  that 
he  was  utterly  iVce  from  \\\v  nimc  for  which  he  was  unjustly 
doomed  to  suffer,  A  fact  like  this  is  perfectly  intonsistent  with 
the  supposition  "f  his  j^uilt,  and  to  us  it  is  a  '  eonfirniatioii  strong, 
as  proofs  of  holv  writ,'  that  Itoss  was  no  more  the  perpetrator 
of  llu.'  de<>d  of  mmder  than  tlie  jiul-o  who  trifd  him. 

Here  the  ^hoekill£,'  -torv  end-.  '  To  all  ajipearauce  a  fi'llow- 
C.-atur..  has  he,.,!  killrd  fm  :>  rrim.  which  lie  never  eounnitted. 
and  there  is  now  nululp  lor  Jl-     Hei>h.vond  the  reach  of  recall : 


intcrvi 
r,>iiiid 

iw  ivilh  Lis  lir 
his   ii.rk,   anil 

1  .lie 
Jiciih 
afar  1 

iiiiocrnt,'   is  in 
moved  tiian  ni 
c  l.ail  1.,-on  lina 

n^ony 

of  piavor,  and  c 
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the  cold  grave  has  closed  over  him ;  the  dismal  tragedy  has  con- 
cluded ;  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  thrilling  scene ;  and  what 
remains  ? 

This  remains,  only  too  palpably: — that,  under  the 
which  has  murdered  poor  Boss,  no  one  of  us  is  safe  from 
murdered  too.  Let  but  suspicion  weave  her  frightful  wel 
around  us,  and  we  have  from  that  moment  little  chance  of  escape. 
There  will  be  police,  urgent,  for  credit's  sake,  to  convict  ns ; 
there  will  be  guilty  witnesses,  glad  enough  to  purchase  their 
escape  by  our  condemnation ;  there  will  be  judges,  as  eager  to 
affirm  our  guilt  as  if  they  gloated  in  it ;  and  there  will  be  Secre- 
taries of  State  who  will  take  the  story  of  our  accusers  for  granted, 
and  consign  us,  without  a  pang,  to  the  hangman.  We  may  pro- 
duce evidence  upon  evidence  to  prove  that  we  are  guiltless ;  cor 
explanations  will  not  be  listened  to.  We  may  have  the  execution 
of  our  sentence  delayed  for  a  brief  while ;  but  it  will  only  be  to 
mock  us  with  false  hopes,  so  that  the  horror  and  terror  of  our 
situation  may  at  the  last  be  all  the  more  overwhelming. 

O  men  and  women  of  England!  how  long  will  you  permit 
the  perpetration  of  these  murderous  butcheiies  ?  How  long  will 
you  allow  your  fellow-creatures  to  suffer  for  no  end,  and  often- 
times to  suffer  innocently  ?  If  no  other  consideration  can  moyc 
you,  then  think  of  the  awful  possibility  that  you  yourselYes, 
though  guiltless  of  crime,  may  be  hurled  at  any  moment  into  the 
liresence  of  your  Eternal  Judge,  however  unfit  you  may  be  to 
meet  him.  And  if  you  can,  however  feebly,  realize  the  dread- 
ful possibility,  then  this  brief  reference  to  a  case  that  only  too 
sadly  illustrates  your  peril,  will  not  have  been  presented  to  you 
entirely  in  vain. 


Art.  VII. — Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  South  Africa.  With 
Notices  of  the  Native  Tribes^  afid  Anectlotcs  of  the  Chase  of  the 
Lion,  Elephant,  Ilippopotatnus,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros^  ipc.  With 
Illustrations.  By  Roualcyn  Gordon  Gumming,  Esq.  Two  Vols* 
London:  Murray.     1850. 

Thkuk  is  no  country  so  rich  in  sport  as  the  wild  region  lying 
around  the  Bamangwato  mountains,  in  the  interior  of  Soutn 
Africa.  There  the  endless  forests  are  still  full  of  elephant  herds ; 
lions  rocim    in   troops  over  the   plains ;   the  rhinoceros,  with 
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aimed  snout,  turns  up  the  earth  in  the  woods ;  the  IiippopotatnuB 
flounders  in  the  river ;  and  myriads  of  antelopes,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  an  ox  to  that  of  a  faUow-deer,  swarm  in  a 
wilderness  where  water  and  pasturage  abound.  The  poetical 
narratires  of  the  '  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  describe  a 
'Land  of  Beasts,'  where  animal  life  teemed  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  power  of  fancy  to  imagine  ;  but  this  unexplored  territory 
wonld  seem  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  fabulous  creation  of 
the  Arabian  romancer,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  it.  It  is  the 
sportsman's  paradise,  the  happy  hunting-ground,  whore  men 
learn  to  despise  deer-stalking  in  tlie  Highlands,  and  even  tieer- 
shooting  in  the  jungles  of  India.  For  ourselves,  wc  have  httlc 
sympathy  witli  the  lovers  of  sport;  delighting  more  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  antelope  herd  grazing  on  the  rich  green  pasture, 
than  in  the  idea  of  galloping  along  the  line  and  sLaugblcring  the 
snimals,  from  a  mere  desire  to  extinguish  life.  Yet  this  feeling 
is  uncommon.  Its  contrary  appears  an  instinct ;  and,  to  those 
possessed  of  that  instinct,  no  region  offers  such  a  Geld  as  the  far 
mterior  of  South  Africa. 

The  late  Sir  William  Harris,  who  carried  a  rifle  through  many 
districts  of  the  great  forest- covered  continent,  exulted  in  its 
pkoiitudc  of  game,  and  has  recorded  his  adventures,  as  well  as 
iDustnted  the  obj  ects  of  them,  in  a  collection  of  magnificent  plates. 
Aiinthei-  gentlomnn  lins  iiom"  fomc  Wforc  us.  with  :m  account  of 
his  achievements,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod.  He  carries  away  the 
palm  from  his  predecessor,  whose  trophies  ho  has  outrivallcd  ; 
aud  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  now  under  review,  is  of 
unequal  interest  and  originality.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  on  a  great  war  af^aiiiit  the  wild  beasts  of  South  Africa ; 
laying  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  furnishing  his  waggons  with 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  collecting  a  small  number  of 
followers,  with  all  the  nccussaries  for  a  protracted  sojourn  in 
those  de,-.olate  wilds.  Such  stiiiory  as  there  opened  to  his  view 
was  to  him  more  pleasant  than  the  fairest  prospect  in  a  civilized 
and  peopled  land — wild  plains,  bordered  with  mightv  forests, 
full  of  gloom,  aud  teeming  with  tlie  elephant,  tht-  "lion,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  sea-horse,  the  ;;emsbok,  and  the  brindled  gnoo. 

No  traveller  liad  hitherto  penetrated  into  the  llamangwato 
country,  and  our  hunter  enjoyed  tlius  a  double  pleasure.  Jlagni- 
ficent  objects  of  sport  abounded,  and  a  new  rei;ion  continually 
widened  to  his  view,  as  he  w;indercd  tlirougli  llic  savage  and 
desolate  wood,  climbed  tlie  blue-ptaked  mountains,  or  chased 
the  iiippopolamus  down  the  waters  of  some  winding  stream. 
Such,  however,  wa";  the  tone  of  our  traveller's  mind,  that  little 
was  attractive  to  liim  but  the  game  lie  destroyed.  Landscapes 
of  beauty  and    grandeur   were  unnoticed,  and  few  accounts  are 
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afTorded  us  of  the  tribes  with  the  singular  features  of  their  life ; 
for,  interesting  as  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gumming,  it  owes  its  channs 
to  the  adventures  he  fell  in  with,  related  in  a  livelv  manTicr. 
without  inspiring  us  with  resjicct  for  the  hero  of  them.  Fittoil 
by  nature  to  use  a  rifle,  and  kill  wild  beasts,  he  appears  to 
have  chosen  the  only  path  where  his  genius  would  sliine.  To 
some  one  gift  is  given,  to  some  another;  and  to  Mr.  Gumming. 
skill  in  the  slaughter  of  the  savage  brute  and  the  gentle  antelopt' 
may  make  up  for  the  absence  of  nobler  qualities. 

Not  entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the  coffee,  brandy,  meal,  w.! 
the  thousand  other  articles  with  which  the  traveller  stored  lii-i 
capacious  Cape  waggons,  we  may  glance  at  the  armament  li? 
carried  for  his  campaign  against  the  denizens  of  the  wildonics*. 
With  sudi  provisions,  aided  by  tlie  courage,  nerve,  and  skill, 
with  whicU  the  modest  narrator  emphatically  informs  us  he  ha^ 
been  liberally  blessed,  the  issue  of  the  war  could  be  little  doubt- 
ful. Three  double-barrelled  rifles ;  three  stout  double-barrelled 
guns,  for  rough  work;  and  a  heavy  German  rifle,  carrying  twelve 
balls  to  the  pound  ;  lead-ladles,  bullet-moulds,  loading- ro(l<. 
shot  bolts,  i)owdi'r-flasks  ;  three  hundred  weight  of  lead  ;  halt*  a 
liundred  weight  of  pewter,  to  harden  the  bullets ;  ten  thousand 
prepared  l(?aden  bullets,  fifty  thousand  percussion  caps,  two 
thousand  flints,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Such  v.v 
the  formidahh*  ccjuipment  of  the  single  hunter. 

r»ut,  if  his  prepju'ations  were  great,  the  results  were  equal. 
ll(^  shot  mon^  than  a  hundred  large  elephants,  scores  of  lions, 
hi]ipoi)otami,  and  rhinoceroses,  knocked  over  hu Haloes  witliout 
1 11(1,    and   elands,  rheinhoks,  rheeboks,  gemsboks,  ami  spring- 
buks,  beyond  caloulatit)ii.     The  tall  camel-leopard   manv  tinu* 
laid  its  lofry  h»ad  un  the  grass  at  the  bidding  of  his  rifle;  and 
tlie  mailefl  crocodile,  struck  in  the  nostril  by  a  rifle-ball,  found, 
like  Achilles,  that  a  creature,   vulnerable  in  one  part,  cannot 
escape  the  skill  of  a  determined  enemy.     Xearly  thirty  tons  ol 
>kiMs   iind  horns   ari'   now   piled  up,  as  the  hunter's  trophies, 
be-idis  a  more  ])ractieal  reward  in   the  eoimige  of  the  rcidm. 
W'r  may,  tlun  fore,  imagine  that  a  narrative  «»f  such   a  hunts- 
man's career,  admiiahly   told,  must  be  exciting  to  an  unusual 
d(  uree.     \\\:  may  t.iki-  an  A'-moch  an  flight  over  the  far  interior 
ol   Southern  Afrie.i.  nnd  de-^ei  nd  to  join  the  hunter  in  a  few  of 
liis  encounters  with  tlie  lbur-fot)tMl   inhihitaiits  of  those  beau- 
tit'ul  regions,     'j'in  v  were  not,  howevir,  liie  sole  deni/ens  of  the 
country.     iJaces  «»r  im  n.  ;is  wild  a»^  the  lion.s  whom  thev  dreaded. 
ilwelt  at  init  rval>  in  tlii-  pr«)vi!ie«  >  ilirouirh  which  the  tra%"ellcT 
p.ic-»rd,  o.Npi  ci:illy  ;un<»i.i;  tin     IjaiiMULTwato  mnunt.nn»>,  where  a 
king — a  per'»i^;i:tm'  IuiimI  inwuiihly  ajinnji^  savajri-  r.iee> — held  his 
•nirl.   surrouiidMl    liv  tin    lien  dit. try  wi-^ilmii  of  his   real ni^  em- 
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boJif  (1  in  indolent  vagabonds  of  the  foreat,  and  bartered  his  stores 
of  ivory  for  the  muskets  of  the  white  man.  Mr.  Cumming 
.comes  irom  the  North,  where  he  imbibed  a  love  of  deer- stalking, 
And  learned  also  the  philosophy  of  laco — '  Put  money  in  thy 
puTBe.'  He  sold  his  muskets  to  the  African  king,  at  a  profit  of 
(hrcc  thousand  per  cent. ! 

During  the  early  part  of  the  journey  ostriches  were  frequently 
ipbscrved.     Our  traveller  affords  a  curious  account  of  them : — 

'  If  a  person  discovers  the  nest,  and  does  not  at  once  remove  the 
fggs,  on  returning  he  will,  most  probably,  tind  them  all  smashed. 
This  the  old  birds  almost  invariably  do,  even  when  tlic  intruder  has  not 
handled  the  eggs,  or  so  much  as  ridden  nilhin  five  yards  of  ihcm. 
The  nest  is  merely  a  hollow  scooped  in  the  sandy  soil,  generally  among 
heath,  or  other  low  bushes ;  its  diameter  is  about  seven  feet ;  it  is 
FlMtioVed  that  tiro  hens  often  lay  in  one  nesf.  The  hatching  of  the 
A^j^-it  not  left,  as  is  generally  believed,  to  the  sun;  but,  on  tha 
eontrary.  the  cock  relieves  the  hen  in  the  inirnbiition.  The  eg^s  form 
u  coiislJcrjible  iWin  in  the  llu.-hm art's  n'i.w'iw ;  iiiiii  11k'  shdUari.'  i-on- 
verled  into  waler-flasks.  cups,  and  dishu?.  I  iiavc  often  seen  ahh, 
ivho  belong  to  llic  wandering  tribes  of  (he  L'alahadi  desert,  come  down 
to  the  fountains  from  their  remote  habitations,  sometimes  situated  ai 
an  ama/.in-j  distance,  cncli  tarrying  on  her  back  a  katess.  or  a  iiclwnrk, 
conliiiuing  from  twelve  to  lli'iccn  ostrich  cj;y  shells,  which  h,id  been 
emptied  by  n  smdl  aperture  at  one  end  ;  these  ihcy  fill  with  water,  and 
coik  up  tile  hole  witji  grass. 

■  .V  favourite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  Bushman  for  apprnathing 
the  OJ.liit!i  and  other  varieties  of  jjatne,  is.  to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin 
e  birds,  in  which,  taking  care  of  the  wind.  Ilc  stalks  about 
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Oil  the  Hats  l,oi(Uriiig  llic  Vraal  liver,  the  liimttr  fill  in 
Willi  some  s[niiiL^bok-,  in  ]nii>iiit  iif  which  lit,'  gallopeil.  (iia- 
ihiiiUv,  h.nl  afhr  hti.l  afiiiaitel  in  view,  seeniiii?  to  »|irini;  imt 
of  th'e  caitli,  nihil  the  whole  flaiii  was  whilene<i,  as  far  as  eve 
eoukl  reach,  with  these  animals.  A  herd  of  bhick  gnoos  occa- 
iionallv  niiiiaUiI  wilh  them,  in  simtular  contrast  of  colonr. 
Awnv  they  ran  in  nivriads,  whisliing  anil  lashing  their  long 
w  hite  tails,  as  the  hoisemaii  s[iril  alter  them  :  he,  however,  onlv 
-iieeee.leil  in  woiiiiding  one,  which  ccaiKcl.  ^everlheles>,  he 
«,,v    now    convinced    that    the  rumours    he    h.nl    heard  of   the 
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afforded  us  of  the  tribes  with  the  singular  features  of  their  life ; 
for,  interesting  as  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Gumming,  it  owes  its  charms 
to  the  adventures  he  fell  in  with,  related  in  a  lively  manner, 
without  inspiring  us  with  respect  for  the  hero  of  them.  Fitted 
by  nature  to  use  a  rifle,  and  kill  wild  beasts,  he  appears  to 
have  chosen  the  only  path  where  his  genius  would  shine.  To 
some  one  gift  is  given,  to  some  another;  and  to  Mr.  Gumming, 
skill  in  the  slaughter  of  the  savage  brute  and  the  gentle  antelope 
may  make  up  for  the  absence  of  nobler  qualities. 

Not  entering  into  a  detail  of  all  the  coffee,  brandy,  meal,  and 
the  thousand  other  articles  with  which  the  traveller  stored  his 
capacious  Gape  waggons,  we  may  glance  at  the  armament  he 
carried  for  his  campaign  against  me  denizens  of  the  wilderness. 
With  such  provisions,  aided  by  the  courage,  nerve,  and  skill, 
with  which  the  modest  narrator  emphaticafiy  informs  us  he  has 
been  liberally  blessed,  the  issue  of  the  war  could  be  little  doubt- 
ful. Three  double-barrelled  rifles ;  three  stout  double-barrelled 
guns,  for  rough  work;  and  a  heavy  German  rifle,  carrying  twelve 
balls  to  the  pound ;  lead-ladles,  bullet-moulds,  loading- rods, 
shot  belts,  powder-flasks;  three  hundred  weight  of  lead;  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  pewter,  to  harden  the  bullets ;  ten  thousand 
prepared  leaden  bullets,  fifty  thousand  percussion  caps,  two 
thousand  flints,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Such  was 
the  formidable  equipment  of  the  single  hunter. 

But,  if  his  preparations  were  great,  the  results  were  equal. 
He  shot  more  than  a  hundred  large  elephants,  scores  of  lions, 
hippopotami,  and  rhinoceroses,  knocked  over  buffaloes  without 
end,  and  elands,  rheinboks,  rhceboks,  gemsboks,  and  spring- 
boks, beyond  calculation.  The  tall  camel-leopard  many  times 
laid  its  lofty  head  on  the  grass  at  the  bidding  of  his  rifle ;  and 
the  mailed  crocodile,  struck  in  the  nostril  by  a  rifle-ball,  found, 
like  Achilles,  that  a  creature,  vulnerable  in  one  part,  cannot 
escape  the  skill  of  a  determined  enemy.  Nearly  thirty  tons  of 
skins  and  horns  are  now  piled  up,  as  the  hunter's  trophies, 
besides  a  more  practical  reward  in  the  coinage  of  the  realm. 
We  may,  therefore,  imagine  that  a  narrative  of  such  a  hunts- 
man's career,  admirably  told,  must  be  exciting  to  an  unusual 
degree.  We  may  take  an  Asmodean  flight  over  the  far  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  descend  to  join  the  hunter  in  a  few  of 
his  encounters  with  the  four-footed  inhabitants  of  those  beau- 
tiful regions.  They  were  not,  however,  the  sole  denizens  of  the 
country,  llaces  of  men,  as  wild  as  the  lions  whom  they  dreaded, 
dwelt  at  intervals  in  the  provinces  through  which  the  traveller 
passed,  especially  among  the  Bamangwato  mountains,  where  a 
king — a  personage  found  invariably  among  savage  races — held  his 
court,  surrounded  bv  the  hereditarv  wisdom  of  his  realm,  em- 
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Lhc  tiavcUcr  pulled  up  amid  a  lab3>iii]tli  of  rJiormous  holes,  ihe 
liurrows  of  the  ant-bear.  The  wild  boar  slopped  opposite  one 
if  these,  faced  his  eneray,  foaming  at  the  luoulh,  aud  glaring 
tlirough  his  small  moticious  eyes,  backed  into  it,  and  was  lost  to 
'ixe  sight  of  the  disappointed  hunter. 

His  next  great  encounter  was  more  successful.  A  number 
oj  vultures  was  remarked  ahead,  a  troop  of  jackals  below, 
feeding  on  a  dead  steinbok,  and  a  huge  lioness  sharing  their 
repast.  Mounted  ou  his  best  horse,  the  huntsman  started  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  game,  and  the  splendid  brute  immediately 
Eluirged  off,  carrjing  her  tail  erect,  aud  sweeping  swiftly  over 
[he  hare  and  level  plain.  Picsently,  she  pulled  up,  roared 
aloud,  sat  down,  aud  gazed  ou  the  horseman  as  he  approached, 
ts  much,  says  the  writer,  as  to  say,  '  Docs  this  fellow  know  who 
iie  ia  after,''  Having  thus  rested  a  few  moments,  as  though 
meditating  a  plan  of  operations,  the  liont"ts  sprang  up,  moved 
tier  tad  r-ipidly  fioni  sidi.  to  side,  showed  bci  teeth,  and  growled 
freely  Then  she  made  a  ehort,  forward  ruu,  as  though  to  in- 
timidate the  huntsman  who  hrmly  kept  his  ground  littering  i 
loud,  rumbling  noise  like  thundt.r,  the  majestic  brute  stiilched 
Dot  her  ponderous  arms,  ind  lay  down  on  the  gra^s  Mr  Cum- 
BQing,  with  his  two  Hottentot  attendants,  then  diBmount4.d,  and 
|U  tnree  [urepared  their  fire  aims.  Ihe  Iioneas  appeared  to 
ittacTi  =ome  sit^ificance  to  this  movement  for  Fhc  sat  up  and 
.1  V  1  il  i.t  I  I  h  nj«  I  kj]i,  1  ,  l«iui  -,  tUi^k 
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ihakuy  like  iipcu  ka\cs  ,  tlitii  diik  skius  pili  d  is  the  mi^hfv 
brute  idnnccd  ind  '^tood  within  '•i\tj  Mids  of  her  cncmus 
lhc  huiitct  hitd  hi--  ball  ciippkd  the  l!()ius>  in  tht.  sliouldei 
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giraffes,  the  majority  of  wliich  were  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet 
high.  On  heholding  me  they  at  once  made  off,  twisting  their  long  tails 
over  their  backs,  making  a  loud  switching  noise  with  them,  and  can- 
tered along  at  an  easy  pace,  which,  however,  obliged  my  horse  to  put 
his  best  foot  foremost  to  keep  up  with  them. 

*  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  different  from 
anything  I  had  before  experienced  during  a  long  sporting  career.  My 
senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  sight  before  me 
that  I  rode  along  like  one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that 
I  was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  firm  and 
favourable  for  riding.  At  every  stride  I  gained  upon  the  giraffes, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  at  a  swinging  gallop,  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out  of  the  herd.  On  finding 
herself  driven  from  her  comrades  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased 
her  pace,  and  cantered  along  with  tremendous  strides,  clearing 
an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every  bound,  while  her  neck  and 
breast,  coming  in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  of  the  trees,  were 
continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  within 
five  yards  of  her  stern,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I  sent  a  bullet  into  her 
back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rode  alongside,  and,  placing  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifie  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  fired  my  second  shot  behind 
her  shoulder ;  the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  I  then 
placed  myself  directly  in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dismount- 
ing, I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double  charges  of  powder. 
Before  this  was  accomplished,  she  was  off  at  a  canter.  In  a  short  time 
I  brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse,  where  I  fired, 
at  fifteen  yards,  aiming  where  I  thought  the  heart  lay,  upon  which  she 
again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had  very  nearly  lost 
her ;  she  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of  sight 
among  the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand  and  dismounted 
from  my  horse.  There  we  stood  together,  alone  in  the  vnld  wood.  I 
gazed  in  wonder  at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft  dark  eye,  with 
its  silky  fringe,  looked  down  imploringly  at  me,  and  I  really  felt  a  pang 
of  sorrow  in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  I  was  shedding. 
Pointing  my  rifie  to  the  skies,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her  neck.  On 
receiving  it  she  reared  high  on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backwards  with 
a  heavy  crash,  making  the  earth  shake  around  her.  A  thick  stream  of 
dark  blood  spouted  out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered  for 
a  moment,  and  she  expired.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  271. 

In  this  way  the  hunter  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the 
elephant  forests  in  the  Bamangwato  country,  now  chasing  the 
giraflTe,  now  the  eland,  now  the  gemsbok  and  the  gnoo;  occa- 
sionally, also,  he  fell  in  with  pleasant,  and  sometimes  with  dis- 
agreeaole  adventures  with  the  natives.  They  wondered  much  at 
the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  ITiey  gazed  in  marvel  at  his  waggon 
Jind  his  camp  fire,  and  the  stores  which  he  displayed ;  but,  more 
than  ail,  they  were  astonished  to  see  him  in  full  chase  of  the  wild 
beasts  that  had  long  shared  with  the  human  kings  the  sovereignty 
of  that  wild  and  savage  land.     Another  source  of  utmost  wonder 
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them,  Was  the  skill  of  the  stranger's  rifle.  His  balls  seemed 
raided  by  a  miraculous  power.  To  strike  the  nostril  of  a  croco- 
dile, to  shoot  a  flying-bird  with  a  single  ball,  to  plant  a  bullet 
precisely  on  the  desired  spot  in  the  sVm  of  a  giraffe  at  the  gallop, 
were  achievements  which  they  deemed  the  work  of  magic,  and 
more  than  one  solemn  chief  sought  to  be  inocuLitcd  with  this 
envied  power.  Nor  was  our  traveller  loath  to  gratify  their  credu- 
Iqub  fancies,  while  he  maintained  the  prestige  of  hia  own  preter- 
natural skill.  Hcj  therefore,  on  one  or  two  occaKions  consented 
to  perform  on  the  chief  a  ceremonial  operation  which  would  gift 
their  guns  with  an  unerring  aim.  Their  arms  were  lanced,  the 
wounds  rubbed  with  turpentine  and  gunpowder,  and  bandaged, 
while  the  white  man  pronounced  sentences  at  once  pompous  and 
meaninglesSj  which  sounded  in  the  native  ear  as  the  powerful 
voice  of  an  oracle.  However,  though  they  trusted  in  his  incan- 
tations, they  believed  they  could  improve  his  gunpowder — and 
they  paid  for  their  presumption.  The  anecdote  is  worth  relating. 

Having  procured  a  quantity  of  powder,  vfith  some  guns,  the 
Scchuana  people  began  to  test  its  qualities.  They  loaded 
loosely,  placed  the  piece  in  position,  looked  away  from  the 
barrel,  and  fired.  Consequently,  the  balls  invariably  went  any- 
where but  at  the  animal  aimed  at.  Not  a  shot  ever  told.  The 
&Tiltwas  ascribed  to  the  powder.  A  council  of  great  men  was 
called  at  Booby  Darn,  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  peers  voted  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  white  man's 
ammunition.  Tlic  convicted  maleiial  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  condemned  to  paiss  under  a  process  of  mysterious  incanta- 
tions. This  was  continued  harmlessly  enough  until  one  of  the 
hereditary  dignitaries  of  the  Great  liooby  nation  declared  that 
the  presence  of  iue  was  necessary—indispensable.  Accordingly, 
a  blazing  censer  was  passed  to  and  fro  over  tlic  pile  of  dry 
powder,  a  spaik  fell,  and  an  cxplo^inn,  as  it  needed  no  prophet 
I.I  foiuld,  took  place.  The  wliok^  of  the  great  men  were  knocked 
luad  over  hciU,  a^  sand,  and  m;inv  of  tbcni  dud  from  the  eltiTts 
of  the  lnuiir-.  SlHl  IW  powder  "was  to  bkime,  Ibr  hcrcdilarv 
wi-(tom  ij  s>lu"-  to  coinict  ilstlf. 

In  the  course  of  bi:-  canijiaign  agninsi  the  bruie  cioation  of 
Smith  Alrica,  Mr.  Cumming  expended  largi- <iu;iiitities  of  ani- 
inuniiiiin,  and  llic  n;itives  stole  the  pcwttr  with  which  be  had 
provided  bim>,clf  to  harden  the  balls  used  against  the  larger 
game,  lie  was  now,  tbirefore,  eompelled  to  cast  his  snufl'er- 
tray,  ■•poons,  candbf^tieks,  teapots,  and  drinking  cups,  into  the 
ladle,  ;iiid  tbi_v  served  bis  purpose.  Thus  reinforced,  be  was 
rrjoici'd  one  diy  to  discover  u  herd  of  mighty  elephants  tearing, 
in  siiiiili.'  lilc,  across  a  wide  and  slopiuff  plain,  dotted  with 
tliickits  i.f  iboiny  bti^lits.  Itiding  into  them,  he  selected  the 
T  1  :i 
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finest,  a  patriarchal  bull,  of  vast  dimensions^  who,  as  is  usual  witL 
the  oldest  beast,  brought  up  the  rear.  lie  was  separated  Itoib 
his  companions,  and  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  trayeller's 
camp.  Skill  is  required  for  this  task.  To  approach  too  near 
and  shoot  at  the  brute,  will  bring  him  furiously  charging  upon 
your  horse  ;  to  keep  too  far  behind  runs  the  ri«>k  of  his  escape. 
In  the  present  chase,  the  elephant  lied  far  away,  until  the 
traveller,  putting  his  steed  to  its  finest  pace,  closed  with  bim. 
and  dared  him  to  the  charge.  This  he  did,  and  rushed  furioush 
towards  his  enemy,  who  cantered  to  and  fro,  and  thus  pcrplextd 
the  unwieldy  brute,  maintaining  all  the  while  a  brisk  tie 
from  his  rifle.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twelve  bullets  were 
lodged  in  his  fore-quarters ;  he  trembled,  and  gave  evident  sign? 
of  approaching  dissolution,  catching  up  the  dust  with  his  trunk, 
and  flinging  it  in  clouds  above  him.  This  is  a  common  device 
with  elephants  even  before  they  are  seriously  wounded  ;  and 
they  appear  to  do  it  with  the  object  of  screening  themselves.  Is 
is  dangerous  to  approach  the  brute  when  thus  injured,  for 
though  nearly  dead,  he  can  charge  with  tremendous  violence. 
Anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene,  the  hunter  now  dismounted, 
and  fired  two  shots  right  and  left  from  behind  the  cover  of  a 
minosa  clump.  The  dying  animal  then  backed  among  the  trees, 
and  walked  slowly  away.  While  reloading,  our  hunter  heard  a 
heavy  fall,  betokening  the  death  of  his  mighty  victim,  at  the 
same  time  that  bhock  denoted  the  fracture  of  one  of  his  magniti- 
cent  tubks.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  Gumming,  who  lovid 
profit  as  well  as  sport,  for  he  collected  valuable  stores  of  ivory, 
and  made  large  profits  by  his  trading  transactions. 

Terhaps  the  most  extraordinary  hunting  adventure  described 
in  this  or  any  other  work,  is  that  with  the  hippopotamus  in  the 
Limpopo  river.  The  sportsman  bhall  himself  relate  it  to  our 
readers.  He  reached  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  saw  a  group 
of  four  standing  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  sides,  in  a 
broad  part  of  the  river. 

*  I  took  the  sea-cow  next  to  mc,  and  with  my  first  ball  I  gave  her  ■ 
mortal  wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  tlic  top  of  her  skuU. 
SliL*  at  once  commenced  phin^ing  round  and  round,  and  then  occa- 
flionally  remained  still,  sitting  fur  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On 
hearing  the  report  of  my  rifle,  two  of  the  dthcrs  took  flight  up  stream, 
and  the  fourth  daslied  down  tlic  river  ;  they  trotted  along  like  oxen,  at 
a  smart  pace,  us  lon^;  as  the  water  was  shallow.  1  was  now  in  a  state 
of  very  great  anxiety  about  my  wounded  sea -cow,  for  I  feared  that  she 
would  get  down  into  deep  water,  and  he  lu^t  like  the  last  one  ;  her 
striijs^les  were  still  earryinf^  her  down  stream,  and  the  water  wa«  be- 
coming deeper.  To  settle  thu  matter,  1  accordingly  fired  a  Bccond  shot 
from   the   bank,  which,  entering  the  roof  of   her  bkull,  passed   out 
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^THTDUgh  her  eye  ;  she  then  kept  continually  Bplashing  round  tmil  round 
'  Ih  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  had  great  fear  of  the 
crocodiles,  and  I  did  not  know  the  sea-cow  might  not  attack  me.  My 
onxietj  to  secure  her,  however,  overcame  all  hesitation  ;  so,  divesting 
myself  of  ray  leathcra.  and  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  dashed  into 
the  water,  which  at  ilrst  took  me  up  to  the  armpits,  but  in  the  middle 
was  shallower. 

*  As  I  approached  Behemoth,  her  eye  looked  very  wicked.  I  halted 
for  a  moment,  ready  to  dive  under  the  water  if  she  attacked  me.  hut 
ehe  was  stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing ;  so  running 
in  upon  her.  and  seizing  her  short  tail,  I  attempted  to  incline  her 
course  to  hind.  It  was  extraordinary  what  enormous  strength  she  still 
bad  in  the  water.  1  could  not  guide  her  in  the  slightest,  and  she 
continued  to  splash,  and  plunge,  and  blow,  and  make  her  circular 
coQTSo,  carrying  me  along  with  her  as  if  I  was  a  iiy  on  her  tail.  Find- 
ing her  tail  gave  me  but  a  poor  hold,  &n  the  only  means  of  securing  my 
prey.  I  took  out  my  knife,  and  cutting  two  deep  parallel  incisions  in 
iter  skin,  and  lifting  this  skin  from  the  flesh,  eo  that  I  coutd  get  in  my 
two  hands,  I  made  use  of  this  as  a  handle  ;  and,  aflet  some  desperate 
bard  work,  sometimes  pushing  and  sometimes  pulling,  the  sea-cow 
continuing  her  circular  course  all  the  time,  and  I  holding  on  to  her  like 
grim  Death,  eventually  I  succeeded  in  bringing  this  gigantic  and  most 
|)owerful  animal  to  the  bank.  Here  the  bushman  quickly  brought  me 
a  ifaort  buffalo's  rheim  (a  kind  of  lasso)  from  my  horse's  neck,  which 
I  JMSBed  through  the  opening  in  the  thick  skin,  and  moored  Behemoth 
to  a  tree.  I  then  took  my  rifle,  and  sent  a  hall  through  the  centre  of 
her  head,  anil  she  wm  numbered  with  tlic  dead.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  1 73. 

Procpcdini;  thr(>u_i;li  a  varied  and  bcaiiUfut  country,  occasion- 
ally riclily  adornod  wiih  ilowcrs,  the  Imiitcr  committed  tremen- 
dous havoc  amodif  ^Mnt;  of  all  sorts  and  ^izcs,  from  the  springbok 
to  the  elephant,  and  liis  niaKuilicent  rival,  the  royal  and  ravenous 

l:ol  >\hi!c  tlie  majestic  brute  was  in  the 

ikl  beast  recently  killed  by  the  hunter. 
;  he  lay  down  ibr  a  moment,  rose  and 
r.;nlii!'lv,hiitnionrnfidlv,  and  stretched 

s  ma-iiilieeiK,  l.aid,  and  slia.ir^y  head, 
heautv,    his    heavy  and  mnssive  paws, 

s  s|,l,n'did  mane,  his  sharp  yellow  claws, 
lii.s  immen-e  ;uid  [".w,  iful  tcetli,  his  perfect  symmetry  of  ibrm— 
all  ihe.^^e  are  de-<  rihedhv  the  triiiniphatit  Nlmrod,  with  a  rapture 
of  enlhiisia>in,  a-  llie  '  iiold.  ^t  mm-  that  ll.is  wide  world  eould 
yield  (o  a  v|,„rt.uiau.-  A  lire  was  kindled  on  the  plain  for  him 
to  ,!raze  (.11  lii-^  vieliLii  by,  as  it  wa.s  nipht.  The  scene,  well  por- 
trayed, Wdidd  nvik^'  the  repiitulloii  of  a  painter;  but  Art  has 
resumed  its  leadiiiir-sti  im,'^,  iiud  :irti>t-,  are  too  liuud  to  paint 
what  ha<  luithrfnre  been  painted.  A  scene  iVom  '  Don  Quixote,' 
between  the  Knit;ht.  hi-  Sqnire,  and  the  Onohess — a  proup  from 
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'  King  Lear ' — a  view  off  the  Goodwin  Sands— or  a  landscape 
comprising  one  field,  one  bush,  one  cottage,  and  a  country  girl 
— ^these  are  the  limits  of  the  ambition  within  which  the  minds  of 
our  Michael  Angelos  move.  They  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  subject. 
Let  us  suggest  it  to  them ;  and  the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as 
those  who  mrong,  with  conventional  words  of  applause  on  their 
lips,  to  view  its  yearly  show,  will  owe  us  thanks  : — 

A  rugged  plam,  intersected  by  low  ridges,  and  dotted  by  dark 
pools  of  water,  with  the  black  canopy  of  night  above,  and  the 
gloomy  woods  around,  while  the  moon  throws  patches  of  quiver- 
mg  light  on  forests,  plains,  and  miniature  lakes.  A  vast  lion,  old 
and  powerful,  extended  in  the  rigid  grandeur  of  death  upon  the 
ground.  Close  to  him  the  bright  flames  of  a  freshly  kindled  fire 
leap  up,  and  shed  their  ruddy  glare  over  a  small  circle,  within 
which  a  white  man,  with  two  or  three  Hottentot  attendants, 
bends  down  to  view  the  magnificent  brute,  laid  low  by  a  single 
shot  from  his  rifle.  All  the  elements  of  the  picturesque  would 
be  here,  but  the  scene  would  be  novel, — a  quality  simcient  to 
condemn  it  before  a  council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  pile  of 
horseflesh,  and  a  patch  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  duke's  head  above 
it,  or  a  hyaena-like  '  gooddoggie,'  form  the  limits  of  our  Titian's 
aspiration. 

Sometimes  the  traveller  dug  a  deep  hole  near  a  place  where 
the  lions  and  elephants  were  wont  to  congregate  at  night  to 
drink.  This  afforded  him  many  a  fair  chance,  and  well  did  he 
avail  himself  of  his  opportunities.  We  have  heard  an  anecdote 
of  him,  to  which  in  this  work  he  does  not  allude.  Crouching  in 
his  covert  under  favour  of  darkness,  he  once  fell  asleep  and  was 
wakened  by  a  terrible  concert,  like  that  which  Humboldt  describes 
in  the  wilds  of  South  America,  amid  which  the  roar  of  the  lion 
was  pre-eminent,  though  the  trumpet-tone  of  the  elephant  was 
occasionally  sufficiently  terrible  to  attract  notice,  even  from  the 
voice  of  the  forest  king, — so  named  from  his  preying  on  all  the 
weaker  races.  Opening  his  eyes  and  peering  from  his  cover,  he 
saw  six  lions  pacing  round  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  all  of  them  were 
calmly  gazing  down,  as  though  wondering  what  the  stranger 
could  want  there.  Cautiously  grasping  his  rifle,  the  courageous 
hunter  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  in  an  instant  one  of  them  had 
bounded  backwards  and  fallen  dead  upon  the  earth.  The  rest, 
scared  by  the  noise,  took  to  flight. 

We  have  in  the  volumes,  however,  an  account  of  another 
nocturnal  adventure  with  half  a  dozen  lions,  whose  magnificent 
forms,  creeping  in  the  moonlight  round  the  still  pool,  formed  a 
picture  of  admirable  novelty  and  striking  character,  very 
effectively  suggested  by  the  talented  artist  employed  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Cumming's  work. 
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Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  ni^ht  adTeiitures  witli  the 
elephants,  of  whom  our  hunter  shot  eight  in  one  eveniog.  They 
were  wont  to  congregate  round  the  pooU  to  quench  their  thirst. 
One  old  brute  took  the  matter  easily,  approached  with  most 
stealthy  caution,  e.tamiued  the  place  well,  and  then  cooled  liim- 
Belf  before  he  diank,  by  throwing  a  few  copious  showers  of 
water  over  his  head  upon  his  back..  Poor  wretch,  it  was  his  last 
draught,  for  the  Scotchman's  rifle,  after  pelting  him  with  many 
bolls,  brought  him  to  tbo  earth  dead. 

Four-footed  beasts  were  not  the  only  victims  of  this  dauntless 
Nimrod.  An  enormoua  rock-snake  was  one  day  observed  glid- 
ing near  where  Mr,  Cumming  was  stationed.  Anxious  to  secure 
it  as  a  trophy,  but  not  wishing  to  discharge  his  rifle,  to  irighten 
the  other  game,  he  cut  a  stout  cudgel,  eight  feet  long,  seized 
the  monster  by  the  tail,  and  sought  to  drag  it  from  its  place  of 
retreat  In  vaiu,  the  snake  was  too  powerful.  Then  a  lasso 
was  thrown  around  its  body,  and  assisted  by  his  followers,  the 
hunter  tugged  away  in  good  earnest.  The  reptile  finding  this 
too  much,  relaxed  his  coils,  and  suddenly  turning  about  his 
head,  flung  it  forward  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  gaping 
with  its  large  mouth,  and  displaying  its  hideous  fangs,  whicE 
he  snapped  within  a  foot  of  the  huntsman's  naked  legs.  Le^- 
iag  aside.  And  arming  hims^  with  his  tdodgeon,  Mr.  Ciuauaing 
pTirsued  the  rock-sn;iKe  as  it  glided  swiftly  away  towards  another 
hi. I iri^L; J, I ;Ln;.  Willi  tliiTi'  trLintiKk>Li^  l.la\i=  hu-  chcckLil  thi.- 
monster's  progress,  and  by  a  succession  of  similar  assaults  com- 
pelled him  to  stand,  lie  tJicn  hanged  the  rcplilc  by  its  neck 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  iu  about  tifteen  minutes  it  seemed 
(lead.  AV'heu  the  operation  of  skinning,  however,  was  com- 
menced, it  iigain  began  to  writhe  in  every  variety  of  contortions. 
But  the  hunter  was  too  well  inured  tii  scenes  of  animal  suffering 
lo  experience  any  sensniion  at  this,  and  he  appiuenliv  continued 
his  ta>k  wiik  undi-tuibed  ngiuluil.uice.  Am.the.-  'snake  soon 
aftt-r  ilew  uji  at  liis  eyr  anil  spat  its  venom  into  it ;  washing  the 
jKirt  at  a  louiitaia  nf  dear  water,  lie  saved  his  sight,  but  endured 

III  thr  coiu'st  uf  liis  royal  progress  through  these  hitherto  un- 
trodden wild-,  Mherc  he  roamed  with  (he  authority  of  a  prince, 
and  assumed  the  lone  of  one  {flug^ins  and  knocking  down  his 
servants,  as  well  as  native  elLiefs/one  of  whom  he  threatened  to 
shoot  in  a  squabble  about  ivor\_),  lie  iVeiiuently,  nevertheless, 
encountered  great  perils,  ami  one  life  was  saerificed  in  tl;e  course 
of  his  career  of  -p.u  t.  Tlie  cami.  Ji.id  lieeii  funned  near  a  kraul. 
Tiie  ni;_'lit  was  dark  and  slonny.  ^Ju^ts  of  wind  were  liequcnt, 
and  howled  loudly  over  the  surrounding  wilderness.  liy  the 
side  of  a  bivouac  lire  the  hunter  sipped  his  barley  broth,  and 
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near  another  his  attendants  disposed  themselves  for  rest.     Fuel 
was  scarce  here,  and  the  fires  burned  low  and  dim. 

Suddenly  the  murderous  roar  of  a  lion  burst  throngh  the  still- 
ness, and  called  up  a  succession  of  reverberating  echoes  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  It  was  followed  by  mingled  shrieks, 
again  succeeded  by  another  and  louder  roar.  Cries  of  '  The 
lion !  the  lion !'  broke  through  the  night,  and  a  man  rushed 
towards  the  fire  wild  with  terror,  and  shrieking  out, '  The  lion  I 
the  lion !  he  has  got  Hendrick !  He  dragged  him  away  from 
the  fire  beside  mc.  I  struck  him  with  the  burning  brand,  but  he 
would  not  let  go  his  hold.  Hendrick  is  dead !  O  God,  Hen- 
drick is  dead !'  A  confused  clamour  succeeded.  All  shrieked 
and  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  until  Gumming  angrily  bade  them  be 
quiet,  let  loose  the  dogs,  and  pile  the  billets  on  the  fire.  Then 
he  shouted  Hcndrick's  name ;  but  all  was  still.  Satisficnl  that 
the  man  was  dead,  he  collected  his  people,  who  sat  in  an  agony 
of  terror  until  the  dawn  broke,  and  light,  the  most  loved  com- 
panion of  the  timid,  gave  them  courage  to  go  in  search  of  the 
wild  beast  and  his  victim. 

m 

'  It  appeared  that«  when  tlic  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive  in 
an  ox,  the  lion  had  wutchcd  liiin  to  his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely 
lain  down,  when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  liyter  (for  both  Uv 
under  one  blanket)  with  his  nppuUing  murderous  roar,  and,  roaring  a* 
he  lay,  grappled  him  with  his  fearful  claw{»,  and  kept  biting  him  ou 
the  back  and  shoulder,  all  the  while  feeling  fur  his  neck ;  having  got 
lioki  of  which,  lie  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards,  round  the 
bush,  into  the  dense  shade. 

*  As  the  lion  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  he  faintly  cried,  "  Help 
mc !  help  mc !  O  God,  men,  help  mc  !'*  After  which  the  fearful 
beast  got  a  hold  of  his  neck,  and  all  was  still,  except  that  his  comr.idn 
heard  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lioo. 
tlohn  Stofolus  (an  attendant)  had  Iain,  with  his  back  to  the  tire,  on  thv 
other  side,  and  on  hearing  the  lion  he  sprang  up,  and,  seising  a  Iv^ 
flaming  brand,  liad  belaboured  him  on  the  head  with  the  burning 
wood  ;  but  tlic  brute  did  not  take  any  notice  of  him. 

*The  next  morning,  just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  heard  the 
lion  dragijing  sonv. thing  up  the  river- side,  under  cover  of  the  bank. 
Wc  went  to  inspect  the  scene  uf  tlie  niglit's  awful  tragedy.  In  ibe 
hollow,  where  the  li"n  had  lain  consuming  his  prey,  we  I'uunJ  one  leg 
of  the  unfortunate  iren<lrick.  bitten  oil' below  the  knee,  the  shoe  still  on 
his  foot:  the  grass  and  bushes  were  all  stained  with  his  bloud.  and 
frai^nienls  of  his  pi  a-coat  lay  around.  I'oor  Hendrick  !  1  know  the 
fragmcnis  o!"  that  old  cat.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

'I'Ik;  dangers  of  liuiitini:  in  thi-?  regit ui.  indeed,  are  onlv 
iqiiallrd  by  tht*  i'\cit«  nuiii  wiiiih  UiuU  in«  n  to  try  tlioni.  'i'||"o 
w«»uiidtd  cli  phaiit  is  a  li  ,ii  rul  aiit.igoiii>!.     'i  !»*'  ^^^»»udrd  butt'ulo, 
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fece  luruiufit  upon  hie  enemy,  will  never  quit  hini.  We  have 
heard  of  a  hunter  who  attacked  a  buffalo  on  a  bare  plain,  and, 
failing  to  wound  him  moitally,  was  pursued  by  the  maddened 
brute,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  safety.  One  solitaay  tree  sfood 
at  some  distance.  To  reach  it  was  his  only  chance  of  life.  I'he 
budalo,  bending  its  hclmeted  head  to  the  earth,  came  thundering 
along,  and  rapidly  neariog  him.  He  flung  down  his  gun,  and 
ran  for  life,  reaching  the  tree  soon  enough  to  place  himself 
behind,  but  too  late  to  climb  it,  he  stood  at  bay.  For  five  hours 
the  bull  guarded  the  spot,  making  desperate  plunges  at  the  terri- 
fied man,  who  avoided  them  by  active  leaps  from  side  to  side  ; 
armed  only  witli  a  clasp-knife,  he  made  continual  thrusts  at  the 
bead  of  the  beast,  and,  after  Ave  hours  of  terrible  fear,  succeeded 
in  blinding  and  killing  it.  The  hunter's  hair,  in  that  short 
period,  had  whitened,  and  he  had  lost  the  power  to  laugh. 

In  another  instance,  a  man  was  pursued  to  a  tree  by  one  of 
these  animals.  He  climbed  it ;  but  it  was  of  stunted  growth, 
and  allowed  him  to  stand  only  so  far  above  the  ground  as  to  be 
safe  from  the  buffalo's  horns,  though  not  from  its  tongue.  Ths 
brute  ticked  at  the  man's  logs,  and,  with  its  rough  tongue,  had 

I    torn  away  the  flesh  and  laid  bare  the  bone.     Succour  came  toA 

I   late,  and  the  unhappy  hunter  died. 

I  One  of  Mr.  Cumming's  own  e^vanta,  riding  in  attendance  o) 
him,  was  ohareed  bv  a  buffnio  and  thrown.  The  brute  fortu. 
ii^LtLlv  sli.^nrd   iii  tile  mud,  ;ui.|  c;im.;  ov.-r  uith  n  Xvvmvmioiv 
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of  them  deserves  the  same  epithet.  We  have  merely  indicatec 
the  nature  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  analyzed  their  contents 
To  all  who  would  peruse  an  account  of  wild  life  among  savages 
lions,  elephants,  and  all  the  array  of  beasts  to  be  found  in  dia 
extraordinary  region,  as  well  as  accompany  a  bold  and  enter 
prising  man  through  a  career  of  romantic  adventure,  we  recom 
mend  the  reading  of  the  work  itself.  It  is  a  startling  narrative 
full  of  incident,  and  abounding  in  curious  information.  All  wh< 
are  interested  in  the  habits  of  wild  animals  should  read  it ;  fei 
Mr.  Gumming  intersperses  his  sporting  relations  with  man] 
notices  of  *  forest  society,'  well  worthy  the  attention  of  th< 
naturalist. 


A&T.  VIII. — 1.  A  TVeatise  on  the  Esculent  Ftmffttees  of  England,     B; 
Charles  David  Badham,  M.D.     London  :  Reeve  and  Co. 

2.  lUustrationa  of  British  Myeohgy,     By  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hussey.     Lon 
don  :  Heeve  and  Co. 

Nothing  grows  in  vain.  Not  a  genus  nor  a  species  exists  i 
the  whole  vegetable  world  to  which  some  office  has  not  bee; 
assigned  by  the  Creator.  The  heath  on  the  mountain  top,  th 
bare  and  scanty  herbage  of  the  rock,  the  moss  on  the  hedge  banli 
the  lichen  on  the  forest  bough,  and  the  fungus  flourishing  in  th 
darkest  and  dismalest  recess  of  impenetrable  woods,  have  eac 
their  generation  to  serve,  their  place  in  the  scale  of  being  t 
occupy,  and  their  ordained  task  to  fulfil.  Let  us  take  heed 
therefore,  how  we  pour  contempt  upon  the  lowest  organizatio: 
which  the  Former  of  all  things  has  been  pleased  to  produce 
and  to  endow  with  the  functions  of  life.  What  He  has  created 
says  one,  let  not  us  think  unworthy  of  investigation.  \Vhy  the 
have  we  despised  the  humble  family  of  the  fungi  ?  Are  the 
without  desirable  form  and  comeliness,  are  they  without  delicac 
of  structure,  and  singularity  of  organization,  or,  finally,  are  the 
without  direct  and  indirect  value  to  mankind  ?  These  are  quei 
tions  the  present  article  intends  to  deal  with,  and  to  eacn  < 
which  it  will  furnish  a  suitable  reply. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  popular  disgust  entertaine 
towards  the  fungi.  This  will  be  very  apparent  when  we  ad 
that  the  botanical  family  called  by  this  title,  includes  '  musl 
rooms,'  ^  mouldiness,'  and  ^  toad-stools.'  OffensivenesB  of  chanu 
ter^  habits,  aspect,  and  odour,havc  thus  become  associated  with  ihi 
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fabe  of  piaiiU  in  the  general  estimation ;  nnd  although  much  of  a 
ippDtraty  nature  will  be  adduced  In  the  following  pages,  vc 
^OBt,  on  behalf  of  the  fungi,  plead  largely  guilty  to  this  indict- 
jpent  on  the  whole.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  represent 
ttiese  plants  as  they  are  not,  but  to  contribute  to  a  true  apprecia- 
JAmi  of  them  as  they  are — as,  let  it  be  added,  they  have  been 
■OQBtituted  by  Uim  who  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  for  whose 
Ueasure,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  whose  glory,  even  the  lowly 
pngi  are,  and  were  created. 

].,  Overcoming,  therefore,  every  natural  repugnance,  let  us  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  what,  we  little  doubt,  will  prove  both  an 
entertaining  and  an  instructive  subject,  for  many  of  the  marvela 
of  creation  not  unfrequently  lie  under  a.  repulsive  exterior. 
I^t  us  then  put  the  important  preliminary  question  upon  the 
iiaturc  of  the  tribe  of  plants  to  which  attention  is  to  be  called, 
and  inquire,  what  is  a  fungus  1  There  is  its  botanical  diagnosis 
—it  is,  says  a  groat  fungologist,  a  ctllular,  Jloicerlesa  plant, 
nourished  through  its  ihallus  /  liting  in  air;  propagated  by 
tpores  colourless  or  broion,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  aaci  desti- 
tute of  green  gonidta !  But  as  all  our  readers  are  not  equally 
fiuniliar  with  the  terms  of  botanical    science,  let  us  state   the 

r.ural  idea  prevailing  in  and  characterising  the  fungal  &mily, 
homelier  Unguage.  The  fungi,  then,  are  plants  which  know- 
Oot  the  sweet  adommcrits  of  flowers,  along  whose  delicate  and 
fragile  tissiu.'s  run  no  -wotjilcn  baiul^  to  givu  iKTmaiifncr  fiiul 
stability  to  the  stem,  or  strength  to  their  strange  fantastic  forms, 
growing  often  upon  the  graves  of  their  dead  companions,  and 
nourished  from  a  couch  of  irregular  vegetable  fibres.  They  are 
maintained  in  the  world  either  by  means  of  tiny  granules,  shed 
from  certain  parts  of  the  plants,  and  often  wafted  on  the  gentlest 
breeze,  far  from  their  place  of  origin,  or  by  the  underground 
part  called  the  '  sp.iwn.'  Finally,  they  love  not  wholesome 
earth  ;  nor  dt'light  to  rest  upon  the  grucn  and  sappy  branches  of 
trees,  in  full  vigour,  as  do  sunic  plants;  their  dwelling-place  is 
among  the  dead,  and  their  chosen  haunts  are  where  animal  and 
vegetable  organizations  are  prostrate  around  them,  and  in  the 
full  process  of  disintegration  and  decay.  Fungi  arc  thus  seen  to 
differ  from  the  general  run  of  plants,  in  being  destitute  of  flowers 
and  woody  tissue,  in  their  reproduction  by  spores,  and  in  their 
favourite  habitat,  lying  among  the  damps  and  streams,  and 
mal-odours  of  animal  and  vegetable  decay.  They  have  no 
structures  analogous  to  the  branches,  roots,  stem,  and  leaves  of 
flowering  plant:^,  and  consist  entirely  of  a  variously -shaped  :ind 
tinted  mass  of  cellular  structure.  Various  other  features  of  their 
physiological  history  will  come  before  us  in  the  coui-sc  of  this 
article. 
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It  TDay  be  usefiil  to  add,  that  botanists  call  by  the  term  Volte 
the  portion  of  a  fungus  placed  in  the  earth.  The  mushroom 
is  also  distinguished  into  a  stalky  s^jnleus,  or  cap,  on  the  undei 
surface  of  wliich  are  the  gtUs.  Iience^  the  upper  end  of  the 
stalk  is  a  circular  shred  of  membrane^  called  the  ring^  and 
when  a  membrane  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  ud 
covers  the  under  surface  of  the  cap,  it  is  called  the  ret*/.  These 
arc  the  principal  parts  of  a  common  fungus. 

Under  chemical  investigation,  at  the  hands  of  some  of  our  moit 
expert  continental  chemists,  the  following  has  been  the  result 
Fungi  consist  of  a  large  per  ccntage  of  water,  celluloze,  nitiogv- 
nized  principles,  three  in  number,  fatty  matters,  sugar,  aroxni- 
tic  substance,  sulphur,  silex,  potash,  and  of  an  undetermined 
substance,  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  Behold !  0 
epicure,  what  chemistry  says  of  thy  truffles !  Housekeeper, 
and  domestic  picklcr — of  thy  mushrooms  !  and  dabbler  in  ink— 
of  the  mouldy  islands  floating  on  the  dark  bosom  of  thy  writiif 
fluid! 

These  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  fungi.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  departments  of  their  natural  history.  The  pie- 
vailing  popular  idea  of  these  plants  appears  to  be,  that  they  art 
all  comprised  in  the  familiar  class  called  mushrooms.  Few  have 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  species,  and 
of  their  remarkable  dissimilarity  from  each  other.  While  soice 
are  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  market-gardener,  and  are  di*- 
played  by  him  with  jieripheries  as  large  as  a  checsc-platc,  othen 
are  his  unrecognised  but  well-known  enemies  in  the  frait-room, 
and  rise  in  fanciful  elegance  and  of  microscopic  structure  upon  the 
\^4thering  dainties  he  has  there  stored  up.  While,  againj  some 
intrude  unwelcomely  upon  the  romance  of  the  deep  forest  dell, 
others  dwell  in  the  wine-cellar  ;  and  not  a  few,  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  housewife,  revel  upon  the  rich  dainties  of  the  preserve- 
closet.  Lastly,  while  t*omc  attain  a  weight  of  several  poundt, 
others  float  in  the  air  like  a  thin  smoke,  and  are  wholly  iiup- 
preciable  by  the  most  delicate  balances.  From  these  statements, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  that  to  suppose  all  fungi  typified 
by  the  mushrooms,  is  an  error  well  dcMrving  an  ample  refuta- 
tion. Few  plants,  in  fact,  exhibit  such  an  extensive  range  of 
growth  and  variety  of  aspect. 

There  are,  probably,  no  fewer  than  from  4,000  to  5,000 
species  of  fungi  which  have  a  place  in  the  records  of  my cologicaT 
science.  This  inimcnst^  horde  of  tht-se  plants  ap|)ears  scattorvd 
throuiiliout   almost  all    ri  i:i(»ns ;   no   country  or   clinic  but  ha? 

•  Mi'«rf,  till-  Griik  ilcsij:nation  fur  fungun. 
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I  ite  fungal  inhabitants ;  and  neither  can  art  contrive,  nor  nature 
fc  icontain,  any  place  to  which  they  will  not  or  may  not  penetrate. 
?the  first  plant  of  this  order,  discovered  by  the  eminent  botanist, 
Withering,  was  found  by  him  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ; 
"lis  plant  was  the  Ge-aatrum.  Another  was  found  by  Sir  Joseph 
.  anks  in  the  iblloiving  rather  annoying  position :  baring  a  cask 
\(  wine  rather  too  sweet  for  immediate  use,  he  directed  that  it 
flbould  be  placed  in  a  cellar,  that  the  saccharine  matter  it  con- 
tained might  be  decomposed  by  age ;  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
fie  directed  his  butler  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  wine,  but  on 
attempting  to  open  the  cellar  door,  he  could  not  effect  it  in  con- 
sequence of  some  powerful  obstacle ;  the  door  was,  consequently, 
(jut  down,  when  the  cellar  was  found  to  be  completely  filled  with 
^  fungous  production,  so  firm  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  axe 
for  its  removal.  This  appeared  to  have  grown  firmer,  or  to  have 
t>een  nourished,  by  the  decomposing  particles  of  the  wine,  the 
V»sk  being  empty,  and  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  was 
iupportea  by  the  fungus.  Tlie  vaults  of  the  London  Docks  are 
not  less  the  choice  abodes  of  these  creatures  than  are  the  rotting 
heaps  of  manure  by  the  open  way-side,  for  there  they  cover  the 
walls  with  a  dense,  shaggy  coating,  and  embrace  the  venerable 
casks  with  a  living  raiment.  Some  love  stone,  some  timber, 
Jtotne  find  a  congenial  birth-place  in  the  marble  detritua  of  th^ 
Kulptor,  and  some,  alas  1  have  an  appetite  for  the  vegetable  fibre 
of  imv  joists  ,ui(l  fiLim.-work.  iiiiJ  iii.p.rll  lliu  ^l:il)illty  of  many 
a  noble  monument  of  architectural  skill  by  their  invincible 
ravages. 

Strange  to  say,  some  arc  not  only  parasitic  upon  vegetable, 
but  even  upon  animal  organisms.  The  vegetating  wasp,  a  species 
ofPo/i/s/rtx,  which  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Wc^t  India  Islands,  is  an  instance  where  the 
powers  of  funj'n!  life  have  overcome  even  those  of  animal  vitality. 
The  insect  bJcoines  filled  with  t!ie  filaments  of  the  plant  which 
thrives  upon  its  juices,  and  iienetrates  to  the  iiiiuutejt  cavities  of 
its  body,  ullinjately  projecting,'  out  of  it,  and  ronunuiiicating  a 
highly  singular  aspect  to  the  creature.  'I'hc  i^ilkwonu  i-^  subject 
to  a  similar  disease,  and  perishes  in  large  numbers  by  the 
ravages  of  a  fuitgus,  whicli  occiipiL's  every  portion  of  its  body. 
Kven  tlic  common  house-fiy  is  invaded  by  this  vegetable  infec- 
tion ;  and  when  it  is  seen,  as  often  it  may  be,  iu  the  autumn, 
sticking  to  tlie  wiudow-frame,  apparently  half-enveloped  in  a 
whitish  cloud,  it  will  be  found  that  a  funga!  has  filled  it^  body, 
and  now  ruigns  victorious  in  the  place  of  all  tlie  beautiful  organs 
of  the  iuscci  strnctuie  which  have  perished  before  it.  The  larva 
of  a  New  Zealand  moth  is  attacked  also  by  a  parasitic  fungus, 
which  enters   it,  perhaps,   by  some  of  the  breathing  pores,  or 
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spiracles^  or  hj  the  mouth,  and  feeding  upon  its  fluid  parti 
speedily  replaces  the  whole  interior  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  fila 
ments.  Man  himself  is  not  exempt  from  their  invasion.  O] 
the  removal  of  bandages  from  sore  surfaces,  says  one  writer,  i 
collection  of  funguses  has  been  found  growing  upon  them,  gene 
rally  about  the  size  of  the  finger,  and  on  re-adjusting  the  wrap 
pings,  a  second  crop  came  up  m  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  this  for  several  days  consecutively.  Dr.  Bennet  informs  ue 
that  a  species  of  fungus  occasionally  grows  within  the  air-tubes  o 
the  human  lungs  when  they  are  in  a  diseased  condition.  The; 
sometimes  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  during  the  occur 
rence  of  some  cutaneous  eruptions.  Speculators  in  etiology  hav( 
at  times  attributed  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  to  the  dispersioi 
of  the  spores  of  minute  fungi  in  the  air,  which  are  supposed  t 
be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  so  obtain  access  to  the  vitsd  organ 
of  the  body.  We  may  reasonably  mention  the  probability  o 
such  a  doctrine,  and  deny  to  the  funguses  the  distinction  of  beinj 
in  these  cases  the  morbific  cause.  Cholera  itself — that  direc 
destroyer  of  the  human  family,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  thirty 
two  years  of  existence,  has  swept  away  not  fewer  than  betwee: 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  the  human  race — was  strenuous! 
asserted  by  more  than  one  learned  physician  to  be  a  fung« 
disease.  Fungous  growths  have  been  found  in  the  air-cells  c 
the  lungs  of  an  eider  duck  and  flamingo,  without,  we  believe 
the  co-existence  of  any  other  class  of  disease.  Thus  much  i 
very  certain;  and  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  Fries  a 
giving  a  precise  expression  of  die  fact,  'that  their  spiracle 
are  so  numerous,  in  a  single  individual  I  have  reckoned  abov 
ten  millions ;  so  subtle,  they  are  scarce  visible  to  the  naked  ey< 
and  often  resemble  thin  smoke;  so  light,  raised  perhaps  b 
evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  dispersed  in  so  man 
ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  insects,  wind,  electricity,  adh< 
sion,  &c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  which  they  ca 
be  excluded.'  There  is,  therefore,  no  impossibility  in  the  suppos 
tion  that  they  may  obtain  access  to  the  most  secret  recesses  of  th 
animal  structure ;  although,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  it  is  impossibl 
to  understand  their  modus  operandi^  or  to  give  any  vali 
reasons  for  assigning  any  such  influence  at  all  to  them.  Amon 
fungi  of  this  class,  we  must  also  not  forget  to  mention  th 
Oxygena  equina,  which  has  the  odd  fancy  for  fastening  itself  o 
tlie  hoofs  of  horses  and  on  the  horns  of  cattle. 

When  we  mention  that  several  of  the  blights  of  the  cerei 
plants,  wheat  and  others,  are  due  to  fungous  parasites  upon  ve» 
table  structures,  we  shall  sufficiently  announce  the  alarmin 
relation  which  is  occupied  by  these  despised  plants  to  the  wel 
being,  or  even  the  existence,  of  mankind.     The  kinds  known  i 
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8  and  Pucctniee,  are  among  the  moBt  formidable  visibi- 
BMB  that  can  befal  a  corn  district.  Ask  the  farmer  what  he 
isks  of  the  '  smut'  in  Ills  corn,  or  of  the  '  rtist'  and  '  red-robin,' 
|d  there  will  be  unfolded  such  a  tale  of  woe,  such  a  history  of 
Ujr  and  calamity,  as  will  convey  a  painful  impression  of  the 
lorinous  devastion  wrought  by  a  species  or  two  of  micro- 
jOpical  fungi.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Hassall  have  demonstrated 
IHt  the  decay  of  fruit  is,  iu  a  great  measure,  produced  by  them, 
|d  when  the  process  has  commenced,  they  then  fatten  upon  the 
ittang  matters. 

["  *  "When  oin-  beor  becomes  mothery,"  quabtly  rcmatks  Dr.  Badham, 
Khe  mother  of  that  mischief  is  a  fungus.  If  pickles  acquire  a  bad 
'l8t«,  if  ketchup  turns  ropy  and  putrefies,  funguses  have  a  finger  in  it 
'*  Their  rcigu  slops  not  here— they  prey  upon  each  other ;  they  even 
Kt  their  victims.  There  is  the  Myrolheeium  viride,  which  will  only 
•w  upon  dry  agarics,  preferring  chiefly  for  tLia  purpose  the  A. 
iitvt :  the  Mucor  chn/ao^ermiUt  wiiich  attacks  the  flesh  of  a  parti- 
at  BoUtui ;  the  ScUroticum  eonutlum,  which  visits  some  other  moiat 
Koflhrooms  in  decay.  There  are  some  Xylomat  that  will  spot  the 
jiaves  of  the  maple,  and  some  those  of  the  willow,  csclosively.  The 
''  od  seeds  of  some  are  found  burrowing  between  the  opposite  sur- 
3  of  leaves.  The  dose  cavities  of  nuts  occasionally  afford  conceaU 
il  to  some  species  ;  others,  like  leeches,  sliek  to  the  bulbs  of  plants 
d  Bttck  them  dry.' — EteuUnl  F\mgHsts  of  Englaixd,  p.  8. 

Tiicsc  funt^i,  wc  must  repeat,  arc  excessively  minute,  or  even 
microscopic  in  point  of  size.  From  ox])erimont,  it  appears  that 
their  spores,  or  their  fine  content^;,  actually  penetrate  the  stomata, 
or  brcatliiwf;  orifices,  of  the  plants,  entcrins  thus  into  their 
structure,  wlierc  tliey  rapidly  become  developed,  and  fulfil  their 
destructive  mission.  Tiicy  have  been,  on  this  account,  called 
enlopiii/ta,  jast  as  the  creatures  which  inhabit  living  animal  struc- 
tures have  been  termed  cntozon. 

I.et  us  now  spend  a  few  momonis  in  vindicating  the  character 
of  fungals  in  respect  of  beaiity  of  colour.  Where  the  wind 
sweeps  ovi.-r  the  iintillcd  Highlands  of  the  North,  where  the  soil 
has  not  strcnglli  to  bear  the  cxhau-livc  growth  of  the  cereals, 
and  rears  a  tribe  of  humble  heaths  or  feeble  mosses  as  its  tallest 
children — there,  at  liie  due  season,  will  be  found  a  fungU'^  whose 
porgioiis  apparel  iKMrs  coniji.irison  with  that  of  the  richest 
llower,  and  exceeds  (lie  hiyhest  efforts  of  the  colonrist's  art. 
'J'his  fungus  is  the  Ai/ariciis  iiiiiscar/'/'x,  ^'rowing  in  a  canopy  of 
splendid  scarlit,  contv.i-tcil  with  a  stalk  and  giils  of  the  purest 
ivory.  JJut  woe  to  him  who  partakes  of  tliis  inviting  plant.  If  it 
doe.-i  not  destroy  him,  it  will  plunge  him  into  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion bordering  upon  lunacy.  At  tln'  borders  of  the  wood,  particu- 
iirly  under  the  shelter  of  oaks,  will  he  found  another  fungus,  the 
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Cantharellus  Oibarius,  whose  tincture  might  compare  with 
of  many  a  more  conspicuons  occupant  of  our  gardens: 
spring-time  to  autumn  its  golden  form  may  be  seen  glowii 
the  position  described,  and  inviting  the  hand  of  the  by-pass 
nor  in  this  case  with  a  treacherous  aspect,  for  it  is  a5  esoe 
in  taste  as  it  is  beautiful  in  its  yellow  tinging.  But  these,  k 
though  they  be,  fade  in  the  presence  of  some  specimens  d 
Boletus  luridus  :  here  is  a  truly  splendid  fungal*  the  sumi 
snowy  mound  of  velvet,  lined  with  purple  shaded  ioto  | 
and  supported  on  a  stalk  passing  from  orange  into  the  full  I 
of  a  regal  jiurplc.  This,  too,  is  a  magnificent  cnemv  tc 
human  economy.  The  Agaricus  tiolaceus  glories  in  beau 
another  dye  :  it  is  of  a  dark  violet,  approaching  to  black,  gl< 
over  with  a  most  peculiar  coppery  lustre,  which  no  art  can  i 
render  ;  and  it,  wo  may  add,  is  not  only  an  esculent,  but  po«» 
a  peculiarly  rich  flavour 

Upon  pieces  of  the  corrugated  bark  of  oaks,  in  autumn, 
sometimes  be  found  a  curious  fungal  of  another  vari^r 
beauty :  this  looks  more  like  pieces  of  orange  strewed  cartl* 
here  and  there  over  the  bark,  and  altogether  presents  a 
singular  aspect.  Principally  under  old  oaks  may  be  found. : 
July  to  November,  a  fungus  which  is  gayest  of  the  gav.  * 
Agarics,'  writes  Mrs.  Hussey,  '  can  boast  of  so  cxcellt-; 
development  as  this,  whether  the  garb  it  selects  for  the  none 
of  a  lovely  rose-colour,  or  pervaded  with  lilac,  having  a  cha; 
able  eifect,  or  blotched,  like  a  striped  camellia,  i*'ith  rich  crin 
and  white,  according  to  the  screen  it  has  received  from  nc 
bouring  plants  in  its  growth.  Each  of  these  various  colour 
various  times  and  places,  adorns  the  pileus,  relieving  it  from 
pure  whit(»  gills  below.  It  gives  no  warning  by  its  scent,  oi 
any  otlier  external  circumstances,  of  its  deleterious  quality, 
the  iynnramits  should  be  tempted  to  tasfp^  for  a  few  moia 
all  appears  harmless,  for  it  is  tardily  acrid  ;  but  it  fully  make 
for  tlie  delay,  as  the  tortured  investigator,  with  burning  lip? 
fauces,  and  tearful  eyes,  seeks  in  vain  for  alleviation.  If 
swallowed,  however,  the  effect  shortly  subsides.'  Upon  f 
and  ])lum-trees,  in  tlu*  summer-time,  mav  often  be  seen  a  fui 
which  has  all  tlio  aspect  of  a  mass  of^  sulphur.  Another 
common  among  the  sweet  turf  as  can  be,  though  a  mh 
fungus,  boasts  a  glorious  i^arb  of  orange  and  blood*red.  H 
up  in  young  oaks,  in  Siptrmber,  may  be  seen  the  *  live: 
the  oak ' — a  fimg:il  as  near  like  the  human  tongue  as 
well  be  imagined,  anil  henre  termed  by  M.  Paulet 
eloquent  tongue,  j>roelaiiMlng  its  own  excellence,  and  inTi' 
the  passenger  to  iJit  it.  Says  Dr.  ISadham,  'It  is  so  lil 
tongue   in  shape  and  general  appearance,  that,  in  the  dav 
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mchsnted  trees,  you  tvoulil  not  haTe  cut  it  off  to  pickle,  or  to 
«M  on  nny  account,  lest  the  knight  to  whom  it  belonged  should 
V^rw&Tils  come  to  claim  it  of  you.*  But  the  doctor  forgets  that 
•ach  an  unhappy  victim  of  mycological  research  would  not  be 
l^lc  to  mnke  his  demand  saving  in  dumb  show  !  '  The  surface 
t»  rough  with  elevated  papillBC  ;  the  structure  tibrous  ;  the  flesh 
SKtftly  clastic :  tlie  colour  bright  red,  looking  like  the  tongue  in 
Ac  worst  forms  of  gastro-cnteritis !' 

As  to  shape,  what  geometry  nhall  succeed  in  defining  their 
rer-varying  outlines  i 

'  Some  are  eimplo  threads,  like  the  Bysnu,  and  never  Rtt  beyond 
lis;  Ktmt  shoot  out  into  brandies,  like  sea-weed;  some  puff  thcm- 
«!««■  out  into  pufT-balis ;  some  thm^t  their  heads  into  mitren :  these 
'aatumo  the  tbape  of  a  cup;  and  tliose  of  a  wine-fannel:  some,  like 
Ag-  mammoTua,  have  a  teat ;  others,  like  the  Ag.  Clt/peolatiun,  are  uni. 
bonatcd  at  ilioir  centre  :  these  ate  stilted  upon  a  hif(h  leg.  and  those 
Iwvo  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  some  are  shell-shaped,  many  bull- 
shaped  ;  and  some  hanj;  upon  their  stalks  like  a  lawyer's  wig ;  tomo 
assume  the  form  of  a  horde's  hoof;  others  of  a  guuCs  beuni ;  in  the 
0athnit  eant-eltatiu  fou  look  into  the  fun|;;us  through  a  thick  red  ttclli'', 
which  surrciundB  it.  Some  exhibit  a  nest,  in  which  they  rear  their 
jotmg ;  and  not  to  speak  of  thoae  vague  shapes. 


trec-parn^ilcs  ^^  arc  fuin  u,  moul.i  thcmspjvfs  !il  ibc  «ill  of 
ertuiiier  (llie  fati:  of  parasites,  wlictlicr  under  oiik  or  mnhuyaiiyj. 
may  be  made  of  one  cxaclly  like  im  ear,  of  ivliicli  ihe  form  is 

to  Jiid.-ts  {A'iriridti  Jiiilie).  clings   to  several  trees,  and   tremblen  when 
you  touch  it." — EiculenI  Fiini/mr'.  pp.  9,  10 

As  to  hurfiicc,  iung.ils  still  exhibit  the   same  variety  which 
marks  iheir  colouring  and  form.     Some,  lo  use  Mrs,  IIu.ss 
expression,  look   Itkr  a  nest  of  serpents,  pieping  liulh  from 


trees  on  which  they  llouri 

h  in  all  their  stalv  h.irrors.     Othe.s 

are  s]).-ingled,  :t=  ll   nitli  p. 

rticles  of  broken  -la^s       Some  have  a 

delicate  feathery  aspt'ct,  c 

mpitrable   to   iioihint'  so  nearly  as  to 

the  parasols  of   teather:., 

which   appear   in    Kast.rn   grandenrs. 

Some,  again,  are  /.oucd  w\ 

ii  concentric  cirilus,  of  different  lme«  ; 

some  are  clothed  in  ii  f,'ar 

.  of,  apparenllv,  ktd-skiii,  smoutii  and 

soft ;  and  some — take,  tor 

o^tarice,  the  Indlle— are  covered  over 

with  tubercles. 

Perhaps   to    the    uiikar 

led    in   fungal    liistory,    nothing    will 

appear  more  -ingiitar  lliai 

wliat    we  are  about  lo  stale,  as  to  the 

consistence  of  lliesc  plants 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  lake  our 

general  impro^ion^  of  th 

characters  of  a  iianual  family  from 

tliosc  id  a  wcll-kiiovvii  typ 

.  that   it   become-  a  eoiislaiit  -imrce  id" 
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surprise  to  us  to  discover  the  most  opposite  of  external  chancten 
combiued  iu  the  various  members  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
fungals  furnish  us  with  some  good  illustrations  in  point.  Ou 
impressions  of  them,  as  a  family,  are  in  the  main  derived  fiom 
the  commoner  sort — such  as  the  mushroom  ;  and  here  the  well- 
known  fragility  of  this  species  communicates  the  same  idea  u 
a  characteristic  of  the  rest.  But  this  is  far  from  correct.  Some 
hang  upon  trees  like  masses  of  trembling  jelly;  some  are  like 
pulp;  some  are  soft  and  mucous,  others  arc  spongy  and  elastic; 
others,  again,  are  membranous  and  parchment-like  ;  others  (am 
admirable  foot-balls,  both  in  sizes  and  texture ;  others  art 
tough,  like  leather;  others  firm,  like  cork;  and,  lastly,  some 
as  hard  as  wood.  Some  arc  so  delicate  as  to  perish  on  beicg 
touched  ;  the  stem  of  some  breaks  with  the  softest  breexe ;  the 
sturdy  form  of  others  stands  unshaken  in  the  tempest,  and  irill 
endure  the  thrust  of  the  traveller's  foot  almost  uninjured.  Hov 
unlike  are  all  these,  in  their  various  particulars,  to  the  characters 
of  the  mushroom  tribe ! 

Neither  have  all  fungals  the  characteristic  odour  and  savour 
of  the  mushroom.  The  Agaricus  alHaceus  might  cheat  us  into 
the  belief  that  onions  were  at  hand.  The  mucors  have  thar 
own  mouldy  smell.  Others,  called  by  the  anise-loving  Linnxas 
suacc-olcfis,  diffuse  a  powerful  scent  of  that  cordial ;  thus  leading 
the  polite  reader  to  form  no  very  refined  notions  of  the  great 
naturalist's  olfactory  sensibilities,  llic  Agaricus  cinnamoneu*, 
ill  colour,  and  powerfully  in  odour,  mimics  the  finest  cinnamon. 
The  Boletfis  salichuis  lias  the  reputation  of  smelling  like  the 
sw(.*et  may-bloom.  The  Chanterelle  and  the  odorous  Agaric  are 
perfumed  like  apricots  and  ratafia.  But,  alas !  many  are  of  a 
positiv(^ly  nauseous  and  di^j^^usting  smell.  The  PhaUus  impu- 
dints  cannot  be  borne  in  the  room,  even  for  a  few  minutes- 
Dr.  Madliam  tells  us  of  an  unlueky  botanist  who  had,  by  mistake, 
taken  it  into  his  bed-room,  and  soon  became  awakened  by  the 
intolerable  ftetor  it  diifuscd  around ;  so  that  he  was  glad  to 
open  the  window  and  gt  t  rid  of  it,  as  he  hoped,  and  the  PhaUui^ 
together :  here  he  was  disappointed — '  sublat&  causi  non  tollitar 
etfeetus ' — the  foctor  remaining  nearly  the  same  for  some  hoon 
afterwards.  A  lady  who  was  drawing  one  in  a  room,  was 
obliged  to  take  it  into  the  open  air,  to  complete  her  sketch. 
A  fungus  callfd  the  Cluthrus  becomes  insupportably  offensive 
in  a  short  time,  and  its  infective  ^tench  has  given  rise  to  a 
superstition  entertained  of  it  throughout  the  Landts,  that  it  has 
the  property  of  producing  canctr  in  those  who  touch  it;  in  con- 
se({uence  of  whieh  the  inliabitants,  who  call  it  cancrou,  or  cancer, 
covtT  it  carefully  ovi-r,  h'>t  by  accident  sonu*  one  slinuUI  chance 
to  touch  it,  and  thu-^  btcome  infected  with  that  horrible  disease. 
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|PKW6  shall  speak  of  the  variances  of  fangal  savour  when  we 

l^Wvert  to  them  as  articles  of  diet ;  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned, 

that  they  arc  as  many  as  those  of  form,  colour,  cousiBtence,  and 

odour.    Some  are  as  fierce  a^  fire  in  this  respect.     Capsicums  are 

cool  in  comparison  therewith.  Mrs.  Hussey  fcUs  us  of  a  young 
Tn*n  who,  in  spite  of  caution,  insisted  on  tastin?  one  species 
with  the  tip  of  his  tongue — instantly  he  darted  off,  in  a  course 
apparently  so  objectless  as  to  give  painful  doubts  of  his  Banitr, 
rtnd  was  found  ten  minutes  afterwards,  his  face  half  immersed  in 
a  brook  which  he  had  descried  in  the  distance,  vainly  striving 
to  cool  the  unquenchable  flame  communicated  by  the  fiingal  to 
his  tongue.  All  the  varieties  of  the  flitvours  understood  by  us 
under  the  terms  sweet,  sour,  rich,  rank,  and  acrid — many  are 
quite  without  appreciable  flavour  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  fungi  arc  phosphorescent. 
Mr.  Gardner"  relates  the  following  interesting  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  this  fact.  '  One  dark  night,  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of  the  Villa  de 
Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys  amusing  themselves  with  some 
luminous  object,  which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  largo 
fire-fly ;  hut  on  making  inquiry,  1  was  told  that  it  grew  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  decaying  leaves  of  a  dwarf 
palm.  Next  day  I  obtained  a  great  many  specimens,  and  found 
them  to  vary  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  inches  across.  The 
whole  plant  gives  out  at  night  a  bright  phosphorescent  light  of  a 
pale  greenish  hue,  similar  to  that  emitted  by  the  larger  fire-flics, 
or  by  those  curious,  soft-bodied  marine  animals,  the  Pi/rosomeB  ; 
from  this  circumstance,  and  from  growing  on  a  palm,  it  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  "  flor  do  coco."  The  light  given  out  by 
a  few  of  these  fungi  in  a  dark  room  was  sufficient  to  read  by.  It 
proved  to  be  quite  a  new  species,  and  since  my  return  from 
Brazil,  has  been  described  by  the  llev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  under  the 
name  q{  Agurlrun  Oitrdncri,  from  preserved  sjiecimcns  which  I 
brought  home.'  In  the  coal-mines  near  Dresden  arc  fungi  of 
another  species,  which  are  a  s;ifer  sonice  of  light  even  than  the 
safety -lamp  of  the  illustrious  Davy.  Tlicse  fungi  belong  to  the 
singular  genus  Jlhiznmorjihii.  A  paper  in  a  scientific  periodical, 
published  some  years  since,  furnishes  a  good  account  of  the 
curious  effect  produced  by  thcpo  plants  in  these  otherwise  dark 
and  dreary  excavations.  The  visitor  has  no  need  of  artificial 
illumination — the  Mdcs  and  roof  of  the  black  tunnels  glow  with 
pale  stars  of  li"ht,  which  fill  the  abyss  with  a  soft  diff'us'ivc  hisfrc, 
and  create  the  belief  that  some  enchanting  power  has  locked  us 
in  a  fairy  palace,  whose  walls  glitter  with  gems  of  radiance.    The 
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light  arising  from  a  large  number  of  them  becomes  almost 
dazzling  to  gaze  upon.  Alight  not  these  fungi  be  introduced 
into  our  mines  with  advantage  ?  The  spawn  of  the  truffle  is 
luminous,  and  is  thus  sometimes  discovered  with  great  readi- 
ness. The  olive-groves  of  Italy  are  sometimes  scx'n  to  be  dimly 
illuminated  with  a  phosphorescent  agaric ;  and  Kumphius,  in  Am- 
boyna,  and  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  Swan  River,  speak  of  similar 
phenomena.  The  light  produced  by  these  various  species  of 
plants  is  probably  due,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  phosphorescence, 
simply  to  the  oxidation  of  a  vegetable  product  containing 
phosphorus. 

That  mushrooms  come  up  suddenly,  as  in  a  night,  is  a  popular 
aphorism,  older  than  we  dare  state ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  the 
rapidity,  power,  and  size  of  their  growth,  they  are  wonderful 
plants.  At  the  seasons  of  warm  rains  in  summer,  puff-balls  will 
grow  with  amazing  rapidity.  Particularly  during  electrical  di>- 
turbances  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fungi  will  sometimes  spring  up 
with  a  swiftness  of  growth  akin  to  the  marvellous.  Perhaph 
their  expansive  powers  in  growing  are  even  more  remarkable. 
In  the  *  Elements  of  Physiology,*  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  curious 
instance  of  the  immense  force  of  an  expanding  fungus  is  re- 
lated : — *  In  the  neighbourhood  of  liasingstoke,  a  paving-stone, 
measuring  twenty-one  inches  square,  and  weighing  etghiy-ihrtr 
poxntihy  was  completely  rai.^^ed  an  inch  and  a-half  out  of  its  btd 
by  a  mass  of  toadstools  of  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  diameter: 
and  nearly  the  whole  pavement  of  the  town  suflfercd  dis- 
placement from  the  same  cause  !'  Dr.  13adham  says : — ^  I  have 
myself  recently  witnessed  an  extensive  displacement  of  the  pegs  of 
a  wooden  pavement,  which  had  been  driven  nine  inches  into  the 
ground,  but  were  heaved  up  irregularly  in  several  places  by  small 
bouquets  of  agarics,  growing  from  below.'  51.  Bulliard  relates, 
tliat  on  placing  a  Phallus  impudicus  within  a  glass  vessel,  the 
plant  expanded  so  rapidly  as  to  shiver  its  sides  with  an  explosive 
detonation,  as  loud  as  that  of  a  ])istol.  Of  all  vegetable  struc- 
tures, we  should  Iea>t  expect  such  singular  results  from  the 
expansion  of  the  generally  soft  and  fragile  plants  under  con- 
sidcration.  We  are  taught  by  them  an  impressive  lesson  of  the 
invincible  power  of  the  feeblest  causes  when  their  operation  i* 
con<lant. 

Strang!'  things  an*  told  as  to  fungal  dimensions.  Some,  as  we 
have  ob^icrved.  are  invisible  ti^  the  unassisted  eye,  floating 
pi-rlinps  in  the  vital  air  we  inbale  ;  but  the  dimensions  of  othtrs 
we  dare  siarcely  venture  to  ^tatr,  and,  making  the  venture,  wc 
.shall  onlv  do  .-o  under  the  .she  Itt  r  of  authorities.  The  familv  of 
the  ])ut!h.ills  i-N  the  nio>t  prolific  in  the  production  of  giant 
l'!i!i»i.      Ailhoiii.;h  tlnir  u^ual  »■/,    \<  >niall,  n«;t  iXLetding  that  of 
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an  e^Sg,  Mrs.  Hussey  has  figurpd  one  which  fully  justifies,  with- 
out, as  she  declares,  the  smallest  help  of  the  pencil,  the  descrip- 
tion conveyed  under  the  Greek  term  xparior,  from  its  strikins 
resemblance  in  poiut  of  form  and  dimensions  to  the  human  sknll. 
The  nasal  prominunce  and  the  frontal  eminences,  with  the  suture 
between  them,  are  well  mimicked  in  this  curious  fungus.  Thia 
accomplished  mycologist  states,  that  the  specimen  was  found 
growing  among  some  felled  timber,  and  in  a  most  confined  space, 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  half-peck  loaf.  The  enTirons  of 
Padua  produce,  as  it  is  said  by  Cicinelli,  enormous  pufiTjalls, 
measuring  two  fcc-t  in  diameter  t  Mr.  Berkeley,  whose  opinions 
on  fungal  history  are  sterling  among  botanists,  quotes  the  case  of 
a  fungus  which  in  three  weeks  grew  to  seeeii  feet  Jtce  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  thirty-four  pounds  !  Baptist  Perta 
speaks  of  a  fungus  which  in  a  few  days  attained  a  weight  of 
twelve  pounds,  and  was  too  large  to  be  embraced  by  both  the 
hands.  Mr.  Angus  informs  us,  tliat  in  the  woods  of  New  Zealand 
large  funguses  stand  out  from  the  parent  trees  so  boldly  and 
rigidly  as  to  make  commodious  seats !  But  the  giant  fungus  of 
all  is  one  whose  dimensions  come  down  to  posterity  on  the 
authority  of  Clusius.  This  monstrous  plant  grew  in  Pannonia, 
was  discovered  by  a  fungus-loving  family,  who  all  partook  of  it 
antil  they  could  cat  no  more,  and  there  remained  behind 
enoui;h  to  fill  a  cli;iriot !     In   the  deep  r.-cr^=cs  "f  woo(^,  and 

Llsti\liCI-r,  wlirn^    siiirrrrd    lo  i^-ro^v  uiniiulo^U-d,    the  invcnlogifill 

traveller  niny  often  stumble  upon  specimens  whose  enormous 
dimensions  (.akc-  ;iway  much  of"  the  apparent  improhabiiity  from 
the  last-i|ucitrd  amcilnto.  The  I'l's  iitc(lica/ri.r  natxira,  on  which 
so  much  jnk-shcd  lias  takfn  place,  is  ii-markably  exercised  in 
the  case  of  the  fangi.      Let  a  snail  come  and  take  his  morning 
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than  fungiy  upon  whose  vegetable  nature  no  question  can  be 
;  entertained.     The  following  movements  are   described  in  the 

words  of  their  observer,  Mr.  Robson,  who  noticed  their  occur- 
\  rence  in  the  fibres  of  the  fungus  called  the  ClcUhrtM.     '  At  firstj' 

\  he  says,  ^  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  part  of  the  fibres  that 

I  had  got  through  a  rupture  in  the  top  of  XkeClathrus  moving  like 

the  legs  of  a  fly,  when  laid  upon  his  back ;  I  then  touched  it 
with  me  point  of  a  pin,  and  was  still  more  surprised  when  I  saw 
it  present  the  appearance  of  a  little  bundle  of  worms  entangled 
together,  the  fibres  being  all  alive ;  I  next  took  the  little  bundle 
of  fibres  quite  out,  and  the  animal  motion  was  then  so  strong  as 
to   turn    the  head  half-way  round,  first  one    way,   and  then 
another,  and  two  or  three  times  it  got  out  of  the  focus.     Almost 
every  fibre  had  a  difl*erent  motion — some  of  them  twined  round 
one  another,  and  then  untwined  again,  while  others  were  bend- 
ing, extending,  coiling,  waving,  &c.'     These   movements  may 
have  been  simply  hygrometric.     Other  authors  have  entertained 
doubts  of  fungals  being  more  than   mere  accidental  develop- 
ments of  vegetable  tissue,  called  into  action  by  special  conditions 
of  light,  heat,  soil,  and  air.     These  doubts,  to  quote  the  thought- 
ful observations  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  have  been  caused  by  some 
remarkable   circumstances   connected  with  their  development, 
the  most  material  of  which  are  the  following : — *  They  grow  with 
a  degree  of  rapidity  unknown  in  other  plants,  acquiring  the 
volume  of  many  inches  in  the  space  of  a  night,  and  are  fre- 
quently meteoric ;  that  is,  springing  up  after  storms,  or  only  in 
particular  states  of  the  atmosphere.     It  is  possible  to  increase 
particular  species  with  certainty  by  an  ascertained  mixture  of 
organic  and   inorganic  materials  exposed  to  well-known  atmo- 
spheric  conditions,  as  is  formed   by  the   process   adopted  by 
gardeners  for  obtaining  Agarictis  campestHs — a  process  so  cer- 
tain, that  no  one  ever  knew  any  other  kind  of  agaric  produced 
in  mushroom-beds,  except  a  few  of  the  dunghill  tribe,  where  raw 
dimg  has  been  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  could  not 
happen  if  the  mushroom  sprang  from  seeds  floating  in  the  air, 
as  in  that  case  many  species  would  naturally  be  mixed  together. 
Fungi  arc  produced  constantly  upon  the  same  kind  of  matter,, 
and  upon  nothing   else,  such   as   the   species   that  are   para- 
sitic upon  leaves:  all  which  is  considered  strong  evidence  of 
the  production  of  fungi  being  accidental,  and  not  analogous  to 
that  of  perfect  plants.'     Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  convic- 
tion of  our  own  minds  upon  the  subject.     M.  Dutrochet  has 
instituted  some  curious  experiments  which  may  be  quoted  :   he 
found   that  he   could   obtain  at   pleasure  difierent  species  of 
mouldincss  by  using  diflerent  infusions  ;  he  also  states  that  cer- 
tain acid    fluids  constantly   yield   manilias,  and   that   certain 


ftaline  mixtures  produce  botrytie.  What  is  the  conclu! 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  ?  Ihat  the  fungi  are  mere  metamor- 
phoaes  of  ordinary  cc'llular  tissue,  Without  law  of  genus  or 
species  ?  Scarcely  bo.  May  we  not  rather  bear  in  profitable 
recollection  the  recent  discoveries  of  natural  chemistry  upon  the 
mineral  ingredients  peculiar  to  each  pJant  ?  When  we  mix  up 
our  compost  for  mushrooms,  what  is  that  we  do  but  bring 
together,  it  may  be,  those  mineral  ingredients  most  favourable  to 
the  development  of  mushrooms  from  spores  already  floating  in 
the  air,  or  existing  hitherto  unquickened  in  the  soil  1  AVhy 
does  the  botrytis  select  an  alkaline  bed,  if  it  he  not  that  the 
alkali  is  most  favourable  to  its  development  ?  Wheat  will  not' 
grow  in  a  soil  destitute  of  siliceous  matter,  alkalies,  and  nitrogen.f,  | 
yet  other  plants  will  grow  there,  and  perhaps  exclusively.  We-  * 
arc  not,  therefore,  to  attach  much  weight  to  an  argument  drawn 
from  the,  at  first  sight,  striking  fact,  that  by  a  mixture  of  certain 
well-kuown  ingredients  we  can  produce  mushrooms,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  are  merely  chance  developmenta  arising  ont 
of  the  union  of  certain  substances.  Such  a  conclusion  is  alto- 
gether unsound.  It  is  now  well  known  that  plants  have  a  sort 
of  individual  bill  of  faie  upon  which,  and  which  alone,  they  will 
tlirive.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  probable  to  suppose  tluktUic  i 
smds,  it  may  be,  of  BRVeriil  species  of  iiiTigi  exiat  in  mxh  aabb  ^ 
stances  as  wc  mix  Ingtthpr;  but  the  prcnliar  chnractcr  of  the 
mixture  is  favourable  lo  the  development  only  of  one  species — 
the  common  mushroom,  the  speeds  of  the  others  still  lying 
dormant ;  rather  than  to  suppose  that  they  arise  from  no  seminal 
germs,  but,  as  it  were,  by  an  accident,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
be  constant  in  its  occurrence.  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  science  to  believe  that  the  mimilia  of  an  acid  liquid 
was  developed  from  a  spore  which  found  in  it  the  suitable 
pabulum  it  required,  than  to  imagine  that  the  nionilia  is  the 
offspring  of  some  inexplicable  process  of  equivocal  generation, 
which  can  only  take  place  in  an  acid  Huid.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pursue  ihe  discusrion  ;  and,  at  the  ri&k  of  being  thought 
tedious,  we  have  followed  it  thus  far  only  because  the  argument 
of  spontaneous  generation  appears  in  f>ome  danger  of  being  re- 
vived in  the  case  of  tliese  plants.  Ahoyelher,  however,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  tlic  subject  is  a"" vcTy  dLlhcuIt  one:  the 
more  learned  the  mycologist,  the  greater  his  perplexity. 

Dr.  Hadliani  is  disposed  lo  consider  the  origin  of  fungals  from 
seed,  as  in  other  plants ;  and  that,  further,  the  seed  is  in  most 
casis  furnished  bv,  or,  at  least,  latent  in,  the  iiifliis  in  which 
thev  are  developed.  Although  the  theory  be  advocated  is 
<lefended  witli  spirit,  and  although  it  is  certain  that  fungi  actually 
oeeiir  in  closed  liuits,  and  in  corollas  of  ilowers  when  they  are 
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scaled  up  in  air-tight  envelopes,  it  may  still  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  the  atmosphere  does  not,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  waft  the  light  sporules  to  their  birth-place,  where  they 
become  quickened  into  life  by  the  usual  forces. 

From  this  subject,  which  may  not  appear  to  all  our  readers  ia 
the  interesting  and  important  light,  and  in  the  attractive  garb,  it 
possesses  for  some,  we  may  appropriately  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  curious  part  of  fungal  history — their  artificial  pro- 
duction. The  common  mushroom  is  cultivated  to  a  very  large 
extent  for  the  supply  of  our  markets,  and  its  production  is  as 
certainly  insured  by  the  methods  resorted  to,  as  in  the  ordinary 
case  of  plants  produced  from  seed.  The  following  plan,  by 
M.  Roques,  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  is  said  to  be 
infallible : — 

'  Having  observed  that  all  those  dunghills  which  abounded  chiefly 
in  sheep  or  cow  droppings,  began  shortly  to  turn  mouldy  on  their 
surface,  and  to  bear  mushrooms,  I  collected  a  quantity  of  this  manure, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  turn  white,  I  strewed  lightly  over  some 
melon-beds,  tmd  some  spring  crops  of  vegetables,  and  obtained  in 
either  case,  and  as  often  as  I  repeated  the  experiment,  a  ready  supply 
of  excellent  mushrooms,  which  came  up  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
after  the  dung  had  been  so  disposed  of;  but  as  an  equable  temperature 
is  in  all  cases  desirable,  to  render  the  result  certain,  whore  this  cannot 
be  secured  under  the  protection  of  glass,  the  next  best  plan  is  to 
scatter  a  j)ortion  of  the  above  dunfi;s,  mixed  with  a  little  earth,  in  a 
ciive  or  cellar,  to  which  some  tan  is  an  excellent  addition ;  for  tan, 
though  it  kills  other  vegetable  growths,  has  quite  an  opposite  effect 
on  funguses.* — Esculent  Funynaes^  p.  42. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  throw  the  water  in  which  fungi 
have  been  washed  over  a  suitable  spot,  and  the  result  is  stated 
to  be  a  good  crop  of  the  same  species.  In  the  Landes,  on  the 
authoritv  of  Dr.  Thore,  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants 
are  constantly  successful  in  rearing  the  fungi  called  Boletus 
cdulis,  and  Agaricus  proccruSy  from  a  watery  infusion  of  the 
said  plants!.  J  Jut  Dr.  IJadham,  who  carefully  experimented 
upon  the  subject,  was  wholly  unable  to  produce  the  same  results; 
and  other  high  authorities  are  given,  where  experiments  proved 
equally  vain. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  mode  of  producing  funguses  arti- 
ficially is  one  which  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  Italian  people. 
Tiic  ini.gus  in  this  case  is  actually  produced  by  a  stone!  This 
stone  is  <  ailed  the  Pivtra  jntttjlni'ia.  (\*salpinus  has  given 
directions  for  procurin:!:  it  the  wljolc  year  through,  which,  he 
savs,  is  to  1)(^  (lone  either  I'V  irrijiatinji^  the  soil  over  the  site  ol 
the  shine,  <»r  by  translc  rring  the  PivAra  fumjUuia  with  a  portion  oi 
the  original  mould,  and  watering  it  in  our  own  gardtn.     I'oi'tci 
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jadds,  tliat  the  funguses  take  seven  days  to  come  lo  perfeclion, 
And  niny  be  gathered  from  the  naked  block,  if"  it  is  properly 
linoiBl^uiKl,  ais  tiims  a-yeiir  ;  but,  in  preference  to  merely  water- 
ilDf;  the  blocks,  he  recommends  llial  a  light  covering  of  garden 
Immild  should  be  first  thrown  over  thtm.  This  fun  pus -producing 
(Btooe  has  a  very  limited  range  of  teiritory,  and  Ties  embedded 
tzeqntVttXy  in  a  variety  of  soila,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
iiisgtls  is  very  variable  in  flavour,  much  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  humus  in  which  its  matrix  happens  to  be  placed.  Those 
that  grow  on  the  high  grounds  above  Sorrento,  and  on  the  sides 
of  Vesuvius,  are  in  less  esteem  among  the  mycophagous  Italians 
than  such  as  are  brought  into  the  Naples  market  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Apulia ;  most  probably  the  spores  of  the  fungus  in 
question  are  actually  contained  in  the  porous  upper  surface  of 
tht)  itone,  merely  requiring  heat  and  moisture  for  their  develop- 
ment into  life. 

How  many,  of  the  poetical  dreams  of  our  childhood  are 
destroyed  with  the  advance  of  this  cold,  unspirituulizing  age  ! 
No  longer  let  ihf  render,  as  he  trips  homeward  in  the  dewy 
4>vcning,  when  the  shadows  of  ni:;ht  come  creeping  over  hill 
and  valley,  hold  bis  breath  at  passing  a  bright  and  luxuriant 
•  FMry  Ring '  in  the  meadow.  No  longer  let  him  fear  lo  put 
Soot  within  its  green  circle,  nor  tremble  at  the  consequencee  of 
distiirbin!:r    '  tlie    fjood    people  '   in    their    niijlit-danccs    around 

comeh,  and,  with  her  steady  finger,  picks  out  a  liall'-dozen  agLirics, 
and  accuses  them  of  thus  marking  out  Nature's  green  carpet 
into  irregular  circles.  Nor  have  thev  anything  to  say  agaitist 
it.      Hut  more  soberly — 

'  To  recapitulate  the  various  fancies  recorded  on  the  subject  of 
'■  Fairy  Kings  "  ivoidil  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper.  The  fact  tliat 
Ayiiriciis  i-i\n/!rs  ni>|icars  -.hortlr  after  tliundcr-storms,  gave  rise  lo  an 
oiiinion  (hat  tlic  uilhered  grass  of  its  circles  wa,<  liglituing. blasted  ; 
i  Captain  ISrruvn's  iiiJtes  to  White's  ■■  Sclborne,"  lie  quotes  Mr. 
csponJcnt  of  the  '■  I'liilosojihical  Journal," 
ules  ibcm  to  t!ie  [hoppinfjs  of  st.uliiigs, 
.,    frei]uendy  :iligbt   upon   the  j^ronnil    in 
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ference  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet.  The  phenomenon  has  lor 
puzzled  botanists,  and  although  it  is  better  understood  now  ths 
formerly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  arc  still  in  great  i^orani 
about  it.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  it  be  aistinct] 
stated,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  wl 
have  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  subject  that  the  cause  < 
fairy  rings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fungi  which  people  them — tk 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth  which  the 
thus  adopt — the  form  of  a  circle  often  of  the  truest  mathematici 
proportions.  It  is  commonly  accounted  for  by  supposing  thi 
the  seeds  of  the  fungi  are  shed  at  first  in  a  circular  form,  an 
that  the  plants  progressively  enlarge,  retaining  the  same  fori 
by  projecting  their  seeds  to  a  certain  distance  all  round. 

In  winter  and  spring  these  circles  exhibit  a  luxuriant  growl 
of  grass  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refreshing  green.  In  summi 
they  are  seared  and  dry.  It  has  been  on  this  account  considerc 
that  the  dSbris  of  the  past  year's  ftmgi  serves  as  manure  to  tl 
grass,  which  is  much  quickened  and  invigorated  in  growl 
thereby  during  those  seasons  when  the  fungi  lie  dormant ;  bi 
when,  as  in  summer,  the  fungi  are  awakened  to  activity,  the 
then  are  too  vigorous  for  the  grass,  deprive  it  of  its  propi 
nourishment,  and  thrive  at  its  expense.  Sometimes  they  becon 
most  unsightly,  particularly  when  a  lady  is  solicitous  of  keepin 
her  lawn  as  smooth  and  elegant  in  appearance  as  her  drawinj 
room  carpet.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  offered  a  prize  for  tl 
best  method  of  eradicating  them.  We  believe  nothing  will  8U< 
ceed  but  digging  up  the  spawn- charged  soil  all  round,  an 
implanting  in  its  place  fresh  soil  and  turf  free  from  the  san 
infection. 

Considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  fungi  assume  an  important 
which  has  hitherto  never  been  conceded  to  them  in  this  countr 
and  which  indeed  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  work  before  us  i 
advocate.  From  statistical  details,  which  will  be  mentionc 
further  on,  it  is  rendered  positively  certain  that  a  very  larj 
source  of  income  and  sustenance  is  annually  left  to  exhaust  itsc 
in  vain  in  our  woods  and  meadows.  And  while  we  are  anxioi 
to  lay  down  such  restrictions  as  shall  confine  the  use  of  fun; 
within  the  limits  of  safety,  we  are  equally  anxious  to  obtain  f 
Dr.  Badham  a  fair  hearing  on  this  interesting  and  importa: 
topic.  While  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  serious,  ai 
even  fatal,  accidents  have  taken  place  from  the  consumption 
deleterious  fungi,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  popular  prcjudii 
against  them  ranges  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  boundaries 
truth,  and  that  a  large  number  now  condemned  to  decay  unuse 
or  even  abhorred  and  despised,  arc  as  useful  for  the  purpos 
of  the  table  as  those  which  enjoy  the  prescriptive  privilege 
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j>pearing  there.  The  rule  which  appears  to  have  influenced  us 
s  been  the  safe,  but  un philosophical,  one  of  rather  condemning 
uiy  innocent  fungi,  than  run  the  risk  of  one  injurious  species 
inding  its  way  to  the  larder. 

It  la  very  certain  a  largo  number  of  eminent  names  might  be 
l^t  down  on  the  other  side,  and  those  of  men  who  arc  themselves, 
a  very  truth,  practisora  of  the  mycophagus  doctriues  they  uphold. 
\1.  Hoqucs,  a  French  writer  on  the  fungi,  and  an  advocate  for 
r^eir  introduction  to  a  wider  range  of  utility,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  nation,  ^ives  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  a  long  list  of  his 
riuycophilous  fnends,  including  in  the  number  many  of  the  most 
■eminent  medical  men  of  Paris.  Another  writer  tells  us,  that  itk 
Beeing  the  peasants  at  Nuremburg  eating  raw  mushrooms,  he  too, 
[for  several  weeks,  determined  to  follow  their  example,  and  with 
fa  greater  degree  of  self-denial  than  can  be  safely  recommended 
I  to  other  and  more  delicate  lovers  of  the  fungi,  restricted  himself 
r  entirely  to  this  diet  for  sevaral  weeks.  He  ate  with  them 
UDtbing  but  bread,  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  the  odd 
Ixcsult  of  this  bold  esperimeut  was,  ^at  instead  of  finding  his 
j  health  impaired  and  his  strength  diminished,  he  came  out  of  his 
j  period  of  discipline  stronger  and  better  than  before. 

The  truth  is,  the  only  certain  method  of  diBtinguishin^  them 
lu  A  proper  moderate  botanical  acquaintance  with  theu!  con- 
formation, and  characteristic  peculiarities.  For  those  who  cannot 
spare  the  time  for  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  as  an  invaluable  companion  on  a  fungus- 
hunting  expedition — presuming,  of  course,  that  its  object  is  the 
collection  of  esculent  fungi  for  the  table — this  hook  of  Dr.  Bad- 
ham's.  So  soon  as  autumn  comes  and  brings  the  fungi  in  its 
train,  it  is  our  own  intention  to  put  the  work  under  our  arm  and 
pluugc  into  the  woods  the  very  first  opportunity.  The  admirably 
executed  plates  of  the  work  are  the  cliief  guide-marks  by  which 
wc  inlciid  to  'cat  or  avoid,'  to  collect  or  reject,  and  we  arc 
satisfied  that  pursuing  their  indications  a  safe  and  valuable  article 
of  food  can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost, 

AVe  must  spare  room  for  a  iew  extracts  upon  the  other  uses 
which  fungi  may  be  made  to  subserve,  in  addition  to  their 
esculent  properties. 

'  Some,  as  the  I'ohjpoius  .Hulphitreus,  furnisli  a  useful  colour  for 
dyeiiiH  ;  the  Argariciisolramcnlariiisraakcs  ink;  ilivors  hjcnperdons  have 
also  been  employed  for  stnpifying  bees,  for  staunching  blood,  and  for 
makinn;  tinder.  Glcditsch  relates,  that  "  aniailori  (which  is  a  specie.''  of 
fungus  prepared  by  boiling,  and  then  beating  ovit  in  sheets),  is  stitched 
together  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Franconia,  who  make  dresses  of 
it ;  and  also  that  the  Laplanders  burn  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
dwellings  to  secure  tlieir  rein-deer  from  the  attacks  of  gad-flies,  which 
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are  repelled  by  the  smoke.  The  Polyporus  squamosus  rnakca  a  raz( 
strop  (!)  far  superior  to  any  of  those  at  present  patented  and  sold  wii 
high-sounding  epithets,  far  beyond  their  deserts.  To  prepare  tl 
Polyporus  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  cut  from  the  ash -tree  in  tl 

j  autumn,  when  it  has  been  dried,  and  its  substance  has  become  coi 

solidated ;    it  is  then  to  be  flattened  out  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
press,  after  which  it  should  be  carefully  rubbed  with  pumice,  slici 
longitudinally,  and  ever}'  slip  that  is  free  from  the  erosions  of  insec 
should  be  then  glued  upon  a  wooden  stretcher.     Cesalpinus  knew  t 
this !  and  the  barbers  in  his  time  knew  it  too ;  and  it  is  not  a  litt 

^  remarkable  that  so  useful  an  invention  should,  in  an  age  of  puffin 

advertisement^  and  improvement  like  our  own,  have  been  entirely  lo 
sight  of.  The  Agaricua  muscarius  is  largely  employed  in  Kamtscbatk 
in  decoction  with  the  EpHohium  anyustifolium^  as  an  intoxicatii 
liquor."— P.  20. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  article,  quoting  Sir  John  Pringlc 
words,  declared  that  *  nothing  grows  in  vain.'  Yet  in  a  gre 
measure,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  fungi  have  grown  in  vain, 
nearly  so,  for  our  fellow-countrymen.  Spite  of  all  that  both  cj 
and  ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  dangers  attending  the  indiscrimina 
use  of  these  plants  as  esculents,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  mat 
known,  that  upon  the  broad  fields,  and  in  the  wild  woods 
England,  every  year  beholds  the  wasteful  destruction  of  j 
enormous  mass  of  excellent,  safe,  and  nourishing  food.  J 
country  is  richer  in  esculent  fungi  than  is  our  own ;  while  on 
four  or  five  find  their  way  into  our  markets.  The  gracious  hai 
of  Divine  Providence  has  enriched  us  with  at  least  thirty  spccii 
which  may  be  safely  partaken  of,  and  some  of  which  are  a  mc 
excellent  article  of  diet.  No  markets  might,  therefore,  be  bett 
supplied  than  the  English,  and  yet  England  is  the  only  count 
in  Europe  where  this  important  and  savoury  food  is,  frc 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  lefl  to  perish  ungathered.  In  Frani 
Germany,  and  Italy,  this  tribe  of  plants  not  only  constitui 
for  weeks  together  the  sole  diet  of  thousands,  but  the  residi 
either  fresh  or  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  in  oil,  brine, 
vinegar,  is  sold  by  the  poor,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  sour 
of  income  to  many  who  have  no  other  produce  to  bring  into  t 
market.  AA'"ell,  then,  may  fungi  be  called  by  M.  Roques,  t 
'  manna  of  the  poor.' 

However  desirous,  we  must  add,  we  may  feel  to  extend  t 
resources  of  our  struggling  poor,  we  never  wish  to  see  a  fung 
market  opened  so  long  as  those  in  authority  are  as  negligent 
the  public  health  as  they  now  are.  A\'ithout  a  doubt,  its  first  s 
would  be  the  distribution  of  baskets  full  of  poison  to  a  hundi 
homes.  Untaught  by  popular  experience,  and  unguided  Ir 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany,  and  of  the  diagnostic  diifereni 
between  tlie   safe  and  unsafe  species,  the  poor  fungus-gat hci 
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A, call  indiecrimmatcly  the  teeming  produce  of  the  woods  and 
I,  the  moment  he  was  informed  that  many  more  fungi  than 
f  commonly  collected   were  good  f(>r  food,  and  the  result  may 
conceived.     By  all  mcane,  then,  let  us  circulate  the  informa' 

1  that  food  in  large  quantities  lies  scattered  about  the  country, 
siting  the  hand  of  the  gatherer ;  but  at  the  eamc  time,  forbid 
I  sale  save  at  public  roaxbets,  where  its  salubrity  should  be 
wided  by  competent  authority.  We  might  in  this  matter 
^e  example  by  the  prudent  regulations  of  the  special  committee 
'  health  at  Rome,  as  they  are  communicated  to  us  in  the 
illowing  summary  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Sanguinetti,  the 
IGcial  inspector  of  the  fungus  market  at  Home  : — 

*  For  forty  days  during  the  autumn,  and  for  about  half  that  period 
tvery  spring,  large  quantities  of  funguses  picked  in  the  immediate  ncinity 
if  Rome,  from  Frascati,  Rocca  di  Papa,  Albana,  beyond  Monte  Mario, 
nwards  Ostia  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Vcii  and  Oubii, 

»  brought  in  at  different  gates.  In  the  year  1837,  the  government 
^stituted  the  so  called  Congrcgazione  Spcciale  dt  Sanita,  which,  among 

Hlier  duties,  was  more  particulsrly  required  to  take  into  serious  con- 
ideratioD  the  commerce  of  funguses,  from  the  unrestricted  sale  of  which, 
uring  some  years  past,  oases  of  poisoning  hud  not  unl'requcntly 
BCurred.  The  following  were  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  this  body: — ■ 
^  I.  That  ior  the  future  an  inspector  of  funguses,  versed  in  botany, 
mid  be  appointed  to  atteod  the  mattot  in  the  place  of  the  peasant, 

-WDose    supposed    practical   knowledge   had   hitherto  been   held    as   a 

suffiuiint  yuiir.iiilui.'  I'ur  ibc  public  rialctv. 

•  2,  That  all  the  funguses  brouglil  ii.iu  liome  by  luc  dilUicm  guiles 
should  be  registered,  under  tlic  surveillance  of  the  principal  officer,  in 
whose  presence  also  the  baskets  were  to  he  sealed  vip,  and  the  wliole 
for  that  day's  consumption  sent  under  escort  to  a  central  dcpiit. 

'  3.  That  a  certain  spot  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  fundus  market, 
and  that  nobody,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  should  hank 
them  about  the  streets. 

"  '!.  That  .Tt  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  precisely,  the  inspector  should  pay 
his  daily  visit  and  examine  the  whole  of  the  conleiils  of  the  baskols, 
picviously  cmjiticd  on  the  ground  by  the  pro piic tors,  who  were  then 
to  rttcive.  if  tlie  funguses  were  approved  nf.  a  printed  iicrniissiou  of 
sale  IVora  the  police,  aiul  to  pay  for  it  an  impost  of  one  baioccho  (a  half- 
penny) 'HI  every  ten  pounds. 

*  ."i.  Thai  quanlilies  under  ten  pounds  should  not  be  taxed. 

•  G.  Thiit  tlic  stalo  fiinjruscs  of  the  prcccdlnf;  day,  as  well  as  those 
that  were  mouldy,  bruised,  filled  with  maf^sots,  or  dangerous,  t.yether 
with  any  specimen  of  the  common  mushroom  {Ai/aricns  ciim/ifs/ria  (!)  ) 
iletectcd  in  any  of  the  baskets,  should  bo  sent  under  escort  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber. 

■  7.  Tliat  llie  ins|>oclor  should  he  empowered  la  fine  or  imprison  all 
those  rt:fractory  tu  ihe  abuve  nnubiiioiis  ;  and  finally,  that  he  should 
furnisii  a   »<..kly  iLpoii   lo  llie  iribuiud   of  piovisinns   of  tlie  proroLds 
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Such  a  sanitary  code  would  scarcely  in  all  points  suit  t 
English  market;  but  it  contains  clauses  which  may  pro 
valuable  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  one^  on  the  pi 
sumption  that  the  sale  of  the  fungus  will  at  some  future  time  ri 
to  the  dignity  of  a  commerce.  It  would  be  easy  to  enforce  t^ 
sale  of  fungi  only  at  stated  places,  and  to  command  the  servic 
of  many  versed  in  mycological  science  at  stated  intervals 
inspect,  approve,  or  condemn,  the  specimens  submitted  for  sa 
A  boon  of  great  value  would  be  conferred  upon  the  public  1 
such  an  arrangement,  and  it  is  little  questionable  that  an  anni] 
means  of  occupation  for  hundreds  of  now  idle,  hun^ring,  or  ev 
starving  poor  would  be  thus  opened.  We  heartily  sympathi 
with  Dr.  Badham  in  this  matter.  While  it  is  doubtful  wheth 
a  lasting  and  wide  benefit  would  be  extended  to  the  poor  by  t! 
fungus  trade,  it  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful  that  a  very  cc 
siderable  addition  to  their  means  of  existence  would  be  th 
made  for  a  certain  period  in  every  year ;  and  these  are  not  tl 
times  even  when  a  small  supply  of  food  is  to  be  despised, 
sufiered  to  be  neglected.  From  the  statistical  returns  of  t 
Roman  Tribunah  delta  Grascie^  it  is  evident,  that  the  fting 
trade  is  not  so  despicable  a  thing  as  might  be  imagined,  wh( 
once  its  resources  are  developed,  and  its  regularity  ensure 
The  return  of  taxed  mushrooms  in  the  city  of  Kome  during  tl 
last  ten  years,  gives  a  yearly  average  of  between  sixty  and  eigh 
thou8a7id  pounds  weight;  and  when  it  is  remembered  th 
quantities  under  ten  pounds  arc  not  taxed,  that  large  quantiti 
arc  also  disposed  of  in  bribes,  fees,  and  presents,  it  may  feix 
be  estimated  at  double  this  amount.  The  average  price  i 
funguses  in  the  lloman  market  is  about  six  iaiocchi,  or  thr 
pence  per  pound,  in  the  fresh  state;  hence  the  actual  commerc 
value  of  the  fungi  sold  in  this  state  at  Rome  alone  equals  neai 
£2,000  a  year.  But  the  fresh  funguses  after  all  form  only  a  pj 
of  the  whole  consumption ;  immense  quantities  are  also  sold 
the  dried,  pickled,  or  preserved  conditions,  and  the  price  of  the 
is  about  Is.  Sd,  per  pound.  Adding  this  to  the  last  we  shou 
find  that  the  fungus  trade  of  this  city  falls  little  short  of  £4,01 
sterling  per  annum !  Surely  here  are  facts  enough  to  set 
whole  expedition  of  fungus-gatherers  on  the  search.  \Vould  tl 
the  British  Government  would  take  a  lesson  for  once  from  tl 
Celestials,  and  imitating  the  enlightened  carefulness  of  th 
power,  not  only  provide  food  for  the  starving,  but  teach  the 
how  to  use  that  which  already  lies  decaying  at  their  very  thr< 
holds.  Let  us  hope  to  see  ere  long  a  niche  in  Covent-gard< 
nifirkct  for  the  neglected  fungi,  and  a  scientific  policeman,  if  i 
bettor  may  be  provided,  acting  the  part  of  the  Inspettore  i 
funghi. 
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j.  As  we  liave  felt  anxious  to  set  in  prominence  the  economical 
tmpoi'tiuice  of  the  fungi,  we  have  made  leas  frequent  reference 
bo  Mrs.  Hussey's  magnificent  work  than  would  have  been  the 
^e  under  other  clrcunuitances.  The  book  is  truly  a  beautiful 
Mie.  The  illuslrations  are  from  the  lady's  own  portfolio;  and 
pr  scientific  accuracy,  delicacy  of  colouring,  and  artistic  elegance 
rf  arrangement,  we  are  acquainted  with  few  illustrated  works  in 
bptany  which  will  bear  comparison  with  them.  The  letter-press 
to  in  a  light,  agreeable  style,  and  he  must  be  a  cold-hearted 
pjader  who  cannot  catch  Eomcthing  of  the  mycological  passion 
•Tith  which  this  enthusiastic  authorese  contrives  to  enliven  hec 
pages.  There  are  few  other  lithographic  presses  in  England,  if 
(jiy,  that  could  have  turned  out  such  a  work.  The  copious  extracts 
irc  have  made  from  Dr.  Badham's  work  sufficiently  attest  our 
^gh  estimation  of  its  merit.  Most  heartily  do  we  desire  for  it 
Djch  a  circulation  as  will  diffuse  the  Talnable  informatioD  (valu- 
Iblc  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense)  which  it  contains,  throaghout 
Cn:nt  Britain.  .Vlthoii-h  wc  slioviU!  bi^  sorry  to  sec  hecf-stcaks 
exchanged  for  diet  of  fungi,  we  ahouhl  rejoice  to  sec  fungi  take  a 
superior  rank  to  the  Uttio  nutritious  esculents  in  more  common 
use.  Dr.  Badham's  book,  by  the  nature  and  startling  character 
of  Ihe  facts  it  treats  of,  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  public  sym- 
pathy with  its  object,  and  attention  to  its  subject.  What  country 
gentleman,  wc  .ask,  would  be  without  a  book  on  his  library 
sheh-cs,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  every  autumn  many 
times  moru  than  realize  twice  its  cost,  in  obtaining,  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  coUiction,  a  s.ivoury  and  excellent  article  of  diet — 
not  to  mention  the  benefits  he  might  thereby  be  eiiabled  to  con- 
ftr  on  liis  poorer  neiglibours,  by  culif^htcning  them  upon  the 
value  and  iinporlance  of  w\i:it  they  had  hitherto  atigmntizod  as 
toad-stools.  Tlie  i!hislratii>ns  to  this  work  are  by  Mrs.  Ilussey, 
to  wham  every  feature  of  this  s-trani^^e  family  of  plants  seems 
familiar,  and  are  executed  in  the  best  ^lyle  of  art.  The  general 
merit  of  this  work  makes  us  unwilling  to  look  too  narrowly  into 
tlic  vices  of  its  occasional  style,  but  wc  may  reasonably  ask,  why 
a  man  of  Dr.  Badham's  attainments  and  practical  good  sense 
sliould  have  thought  it  necessary  to  favour  us  with  the  youthful 
ode  to  '  Eupopsia,'  which  appears  .it  page  St),  and  i. 
with  the  following  verse  :— 

'  Ilniipy  Ibo  man  who'c  prudent  care 

Plain  boiled  and  roaul  di^ercclly  bound  ; 
Content  to  feed  on  liomcly  fare. 
On  lirilisli  ^-round.'  (! !  ) 

Tliiiik  too,  gentle  reader,  of  such  lines  as  the  folloi 
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shine  in  page  31,  and  prove  how  strongly  the  learned  Docto 
muse  savours  of  the  hospital : — 

*"  Lies  the  last  meal  all  undigested  still, 
Does  chyle  impure  your  poisoned  lacteals  fill, 
Does  Gastrodynia  s  tiny  gimlet  hore^ 
Where  the  crude  load  obstructs  the  rigid  door  ?* 

Were  it  not  for  the  sound,  practical  common  sense,  whi 
forms  a  main  ingredient  in  the  book,  we  should  feel  tempted 
speak  more  severely  of  these  poetical  effusions.  We  may  ho 
that  in  the  next  edition,  the  *  Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  w 
be  introduced  to  the  public  consideration  without  this  gariiis 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  in  addition  to  ample  dire 
tions  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  esculent  funguses,  some  rccei[ 
for  cooking  them  arc  given,  which  are  likely  to  prove  useful 
the  rnaitre  or  maitresse  de  cuisine. 
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In  bestowing  a  second  notice  on  this  book,  wc  deviate  from  our 
usual  practice.  Wc  are  moved  to  tliifi,  not  so  much  by  the  merit 
of  the  work,  as  by  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  the  htorary 
claims  of  ilic  writer,  aucl  our  own  Intense  dissent  from  his  prin- 
ciples, representations,  and  iudfjmeiits.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  profess  to  be  but  an  introduction  to  a  verv  ample  subject, 
and  we  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  reviewers  fail'ldully  to  confess 
their  convictions,  when  a  historian  seems  to  tlicm  to  violate 
truth  and  to  propagate  error. 

In  our  former  notice  of  the  work,  wc  purposely  reserved  all 
oonsidcrntion  of  its  re;d  hero,  Caius  Julius  C.Tsar,  of  whom,  in 
fact,  the  two  volumes  before  ua  might  almost  be  called  the  bio- 
graphy. Concerning  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  done  by  this 
distinguished  man,  as  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  overturns 
existing  institutions,  plenty  of  theories  will  always  exist,  which 
cannot  be  proved,  nor  yet  disproved;  but  for  this  very  reason 
they  should  have  no  place  in  history.  When  speaking  of  masses 
of  men,  wc  are  totally  ignorant  as  to  what  miijkt  and  could  have 
been  ;  therefore,  we  do  not  know  between  what  alternatives  wc 
are  called  to  choosc.  What  else  might  have  happened,  if  C.x'sar 
had  not  run   his  rareer, — if,  for  instance,  he  had  been  slain  by 
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Sulla, — no  human  acuteness  can  tolerably  guess.  But  we  kno 
very  well,  that  his  selfish  ambition  inflicted  pangs  of  misery  c 
millions  of  innocent  bosoms,  and  destroyed  for  ever  all  gern 
of  freedom  in  Rome.  We  insist  on  judging  of  men  by  the 
personal  characters  and  direct  aims,  not  by  a  theory  concernin 
fate  and  might. 

In  all  ancient  history  there  is  no  man  whose  aims  are  e 
clearly  marked  and  so  undeniable,  as  those  of  Caius  Csesa 
According  to  Mr.  Merivale,  indeed,  he  formed  his  schemes  froi 
an  earlier  age  than  we  can  admit ;  but  at  any  rate  from  his  cedili 
ship  in  B.C.  65,  to  his  death  in  44,  we  see  him  for  twenty-oB 
years  aiming  directly  to  embroil  the  state,  to  insult  the  senate 
and  to  raise  himself  above  law.  No  one  can  prove  that  an 
good  came  from  his  course,  which  would  not  have  better  com 
without  him ;  but  we  disclaim  all  attempts  to  reason  pro  or  co 
on  such  topics.  They  arc  not  to  the  purpose,  unless  any  on 
alleges  that  Cajsar  was  moved  to  his  course  by  philanthropy,  c 
at  least  by  some  unselfish  and  abstract  ideal,  as  by  an  admiratio 
of  monarchy.  But,  in  fact,  he  had  no  idealism  and  no  enthusiasi 
in  him,  but  was  essentially  prosaic,  materialistic,  and  utilitarian 
an  unbeliever  in  every  thing  spiritual  and  every  thing  unapprc 
ciable  by  the  hard  and  worldly  politician.  He  believed  in  gol 
and  steel.  He  had  no  love  for  monarchy,  except  on  the  coi 
dition  that  he  was  himself  to  be  monarch.  He  did  not  affect  t 
think  that  the  end  of  conquest  was  the  welfare  of  the  conquerec 
or  that  there  was  any  better  or  higher  end  of  Caesar's  battle 
than  that  Caesar  might  be  great.  He  knew  that  Greece  an 
Kome  had  owed  all  their  greatness  to  their  institutions,  and  thi 
the  despotism  which  ruined  freedom  in  Greece  had  sunk  he 
into  weakness  and  degradation ;  yet  he  deliberately  planned  t 
inflict  the  same  degradation  on  Rome,  and  deprive  all  his  equal 
of  that  birthright,  which  he  himself  valued  far  above  life,  an 
which  he  knew  to  be  equally  dear  to  them  all.  He  was  full 
aware,  that  the  supremacy  which  he  coveted  could  only  b 
attained  by  slaughtering  on  the  field  of  battle  (if  not  by  proscrii 
tion)  all  Koman  nobles  who  had  spirit  akin  to  his  own ;  yet  h 
did  not  shrink  from  his  career  on  that  account.  So  far  was  h 
from  desiring  good  government  (until  he  himself  should  b 
acknowledged  as  the  sole  and  supreme  governor),  that  he  pui 
posely  aided  the  disorganizing  violences,  first  of  Catilina,  nea 
of  Clodius ;  as  we  shall  presently  point  out  more  distinctly.  Th 
great  practical  accomplishments  of  Caesar,  his  talents  in  adminic 
tration,  his  active  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  amiable  and  engagin 
address,  so  far  from  being  reasons  for  honouring,  are  precise! 
the  grounds  of  abhorring  his  character  and  his  course.  Proppe 
by  these  plausibilities,  he  counterfeited  the  part  of  a  papula 
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man;  declaimed  agaiBst  '  the  oligarchs,' talked  about  freedom, 
and  the  rights  of  citineiiB,  and  rose  by  false  pretences.  He  w.ia 
no  man  of  impulse  and  violence,  like  CatLlina,  or  Clodius,  or 
Antonius,  but  like  H»Dtiibal,  was  the  most  cool-headed  man  of 
his  day,  and  even  in  his  debauchery  and  lawlessness,  never 
forgot  to  calculate  how  far  he  could  safely  indulge  hiraaelf. 
His  siicccssca  are  notoriously  due  to  the  steadiness  of  his  schemes, 
and  the  abnegation  of  all  scruples  concerning  means  and  tools. 
If  any  character  in  political  history  deserves  to  be  cursed,  it  is 
tA«  ireao/iorous  demagogue,  who  fights  a  false  battle  for  freedom, 
and  by  this  hypocrisy  throws  Buspicion  on  all  true  professions 
of  public  spirit.     Such  most  eminently  was  Caius  Ctesar. 

When  he  entered  public  life  he  found  Rome  recovering  from 
the  dreadful  feud  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  might  have  given 
valuable  aid  to  heal  its  wounds.  Catulus,  the  chief  of  the  senate 
and  of  Sulla's  aristocracy,  was  a  mtld,  blameless,  and  universally 
respected  man.  Ponipeius,  by  far  the  greatest  of  Sulla's  gene- 
rals, was  popular  in  temperament,  the  darling  of  the  soldiers  and 
of  the  people;  and  while  commanding  the  high  respect  of  the 
aristocracy,  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  raise  the  depressed 
faction.  Ciesar's  three  uncles,  Caius,  Marcus,  and  Lucius  Cotta, 
had  all  belonged  to  Sulla's  party;  yet  two  of  them  at  least  were 
now  inclining  to  the  Mariani,  and  they  were  all  eminently 
moderate  men.  Crassus,  the  richest  of  the  Romans,  had  more 
influence  in  l!:o  siMinte  than  any  mr>n  but  Catulus;  but  Crassus 
was  not  wedded  to  any  exclusive  iiristocracy.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  monied  interest,  that  is,  of  the  knights,  who  had  origi- 
nally been  the  nucleus  of  the  Marians.  Nothing  but  the 
slaughter  of  his  kinsmen  bad  attached  Crassus  so  intimately  to 
Sulla;  and  now  that  an  extravagant  I'engeancc  had  more  than 
quelled  all  harsh  remcnibraiicis,  Crassus  was  the  natural  leader 
of  the  middle  classi-s.  Youiij,'  Catn,  as  qufestor,  presently  took 
the  bold  step  of  forcing  Sulla's  ruffians  to  refund  monies  paid  to 
them  for  assassinations,  and  his  proceeding  was  greatly  praised. 
Cicero,  already  recognised  as  the  ablest  orator  in  Rome,  was 
rising  on  the  popidar  wave,  yet  was  cautious  and  aristocratic  in 
temperament,  and  was  likely  to  be  a-^  cflicient  a  helper  in  all 
moderate  reforms  and  healing  measures,  as  lie  would  he  averse  to 
all  violent  ones.  Tlie  I.uculli  and  llortensius,  the  Octavii,  and 
Arelellus  I'ius,  the  head  of  the  Metdli,  were  all  moderate  and 
mild  tempered  men.  In  short,  llie  old  partisans  of  Sulla  had 
split  into  iwo  parts.  Those  who  were  honourable,  humane,  or 
respectable  in  character,  alone  retained  any  great  public  power; 
and  so  many  of  tliei-e  were  moving  towards  the  Marians,  that  a 
recall  of  the  exiles  was  to  be  hoped  ere  limg  ;  in  fact,  L.  Cinna 
(a  mostnlfensive  name)  and  llic  purii-ausof  Seiloriiis,  were  soon 
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restored  *  The  fierce  and  unprincipled  part  of  the  SuUans  fou 
no  place  for  themselves  in  the  state,  longed  for  new  revolutic 
and  already  looked  to  Catilina  as  their  leader.  Such  was  t 
state  of  things  at  Rome  when  Cajsar  began  to  show  himself  as 
active  politician.  If  he  had  desired  the  welfare  of  his  count] 
no  high  genius  was  needed  to  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  join  t 
party  of  pacification  and  progress.  This  he  apparently  did  foi 
few  years,  so  far  as  to  derive  credit  with  the  people  as  Pompeiui 
supporter,  and  some  aid  from  Pompeius  himself ;  but  as  soon 
this  great  man  was  withdrawn  by  the  Mithridatic  war,  Ca?s 
during  his  a?dileship  fiamed  out  as  an  avowed  Marian,  But 
Catilina  was  now  the  leader  of  the  only  real  Sullans,  Caesar  w 
no  Marian  while  playing  into  their  hands  by  his  unprincipl 
attack  on  C.  Rabirius. 
;  What  moral  theory  Mr.  Merivale  holds  concerning  Csesai 

conduct  we  cannot  positively  assert ;  but  apparently  it  is, — th 
in  the  public  life  of  Rome,  all  were  such  scoundrels  that  it 
absurd  to  criticise  Caisar,  who  was  far  better  than  the  rest  in  I 
political  administration.  On  this  last  point  he  tries  to  concc 
trate  attention.  We  cannot  admit  that  there  was  any  depravi 
in  the  ascendant  nobles  to  compare  to  that  of  Csesar;  but  if 
this  respect  they  had  been  equal,  it  would  not  palliate  1 
treacherous  turning  of  the  public  forces  against  the  state,  ai 
subjecting  to  his  own  arbitrary  will  the  life,  estate,  and  honou 
of  his  countrymen  and  his  equals.  It  is  absurd  to  point  to  tl 
fierce  outcries  of  the  enraged  aristocracy  against  the  partisans 
the  usurper  as  in  the  slightest  degree  aiding  to  justify  the  usu 
pation.  Cjesar,  no  doubt,  is  fond  of  pretending  that  he  is  not 
usurper ;  indeed,  his  whole  history  of  the  civil  war  is  an  elabora 
attempt  to  make  out  that  he  was  always  most  anxious  to  obsen 
the  constitution  and  to  maintain  peace.  We  do  not  thii 
Mr.  Merivale  is  simpleton  enough  to  believe  him,  yet  he  oftc 
fiills  into  language  which  is  absurd  from  one  who  docs  n 
believe  him,  as  if  the  whole  controversy  were  between  Caesi 
and  Pompeius,  not  between  Caisar  and  the  constitution.  If  tl 
senate  and  Pompeius  take  an  unusual  step  in  order  io  uphold  La 
and  the  State,  this  cannot  justify  Caesar  in  some  parallel  step  i 
order  to  oterth*ow  Law  and  the  State.  Because  Pompeius  is  1 
be  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  to  defend  the  senate,  may  ther^ 
fore  Caesar  march  into  Italy   to  attaek  the  senate?     Such 

•  Perhaps  this  was  a  general  act,  concerning  all  the  polititical  exiles. 
is  stated  in  Suetonius  (Caisar,  5),  but  the  words  are  obscure :  *  L.  Cinncp .  . 
rcditum  in  civitatem  rogatione  Plotia  confocit.'  The  connexion  implies  thi 
tliis  rof/atio  Plotia  was  a  tribunician  law,  carried  perhaps  b.c.  69 ;  but  we  d 
not  find  any  notice  of  it  in  books  of  reference.  The  exiles  thus  restored  wei 
forbidden  to  hold  office;  a  very  mild  restriction. 
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I^Tiesar's  logic,  and  such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  Mr.  Meri- 

■^  Tale's.     He  again  and  again  makes  the  extravagant  assumption, 

that  Cffisar  was  the  bond  fide  leader  of  '  the  popular  party,'  '  the 

siiddle  classes,'  and  credulously  receives  Crosar's  own  gratuitous 

assertions,  that  all  Italy  longed  for  his  presence. 

A  few  lines  of  quotation  will  show  Mr.  Meri vale's  sympathies. 

'  CRsar  watched  the  tide  of  events  for  manj  anxious  years,  and 
threw  himself  upon  it  at  the  moment  when  its  current  was  most 
irresistible.  Favoured  on  numerous  occasions  by  l/ie  most  hrilliaut 
good  fortune,  he  never  lost  the  opportunities  which  were  thus  placed 
within  his  grasp.  He  neither  indulged  himself  in  sloth  like  LucuUus, 
nor  wavered  like  Pompeius,  nor  shifted  like  Cicero,  nor,  like  Cato, 
wrapped  himself  in  impracticable  pride;  but,  equally  capable  of  com- 
manding meu  and  of  couttiup  them,  of  yielding  to  events  and  of  moulding 
them,  he  maintained  bis  course  firmly  and  fearlessly,  milhoiil  a  siagla 
fiiist  step,  till  he  attained  the  topmost  summit  of  human  power.' — 
Vol,  i.  p.  105. 

'  He  foresaw  that  the  genuine  Roman  race  would  he  ocericUelmed  hy 
the  prtiatire  <^  its  alien  subjects ;  but  be  conceived  Ihe  magnificent  idea, 
fisr  beyond  Ike  ordinary  comprehension  of  hit  time,  of  reducing  the  whole 
of  this  mighty  mass,  in  its  utmost  confunion,  to  that  obedience  to  the 
rule  of  a  single  chieftain,  which  it  scorned  to  render  to  an  exhauiled 
nation.  He  felt,  from  the  first,  the  proud  conviction,  that  his  wni  the 
genius  which  could  fuse  all  Its  elements  into  a  new  universal  people; 
and  the  more  he  learnt  to  appreciate  his  contemporaries,  t!ic  more  was 
he  persuL,Jcd  that  none  amo.i-  llicm  was  simil;irly  undowcd.  //-■  .»"-"(■</ 
at  destr'tyiiiy  Ihc  tiwrut  ties,  Ihi-  principlis  or  pri-jiiilices,  hy  icbich  ihe 
exisliiiy  syiflem  nf  mrii'ty  inri  still  imp.rfcvtly  held  toyelhi-r.  '  But  he  did 
so  from  no  love  of  dosiructiim  or  piidc  ul  power,  but  because  he  felt 
how  obsolete  and  inc.ccvirc  iboy  li.id  become  ;  anil  bei-aiixe  he  trusted  in 
his  own  rrsiiiirces  to  create  iitic  ideas  in  harinoiiy  with  his  new  iiistitii- 
tioHS.' — lb   p.  107. 

Wc  must  polcniiily  proti'st  aguin';t  such  admii-atioii  as  revo- 
lutiouarv  (rash,  woriliv  onlv  of  a  I'arisian  Sucialist,  Some 
Caub>i.li>iL-  or  Lcilru  llollin' conviikTS  the  moral  ties  oi  Louis 
riiilippr'a  or  of  L„iii,s  Nm])..1l<.ii's  Lii.vtToment  (o  be  obsolete  aiid 
i//.wior,  and  aiiii^  to  <h'-troy  thorn,  '  not  tLi-oii!;!i  love  of 
dcstiiK-lioii,  but  fi'oiii  a  trust  in  liis  own  i;i'nius  ti)  crcnte  new 
i<lia>  «i;li  iiuw  iii-iiliitiuiisl'  Anil  wliul  \vii=  ihi-  uiiLitnificciit 
i(!,M  \iliicli  ,uilv  Civs:!!-  was  liir-c-liCMrUd  .'noimli  to  coiiccivi.' ? 
It  was— (■.,  r„sf  Ihr  .st..,l.  u,nl,r  thr  f.ml  uf  <i  miVliir'i  rhirf,  and 
of  a  suldleni  ntUulud  In  hlni  b.l  p<n,' ami  (.himin:  As  (he 
variouv  iia(inn>..f  llu'  Poj-iaii  ui  I'iu-lliiaii  eni|)ii-u,^o  ^l]ould  lh..sc 
ofJtonu'bcco.JR-a  i,r«-//„(V.r.-«//,.-y./.vill,<iuallvsi,l.i.,l  U.  iho 
1-ul-  of  til.'  u'r<M  Vwi,.  all  <.|iiMlv  nn^iin  to  sulUr  'dirav  ami 
ruin  iVoni  tla^  lainius  .iiul  iiisull-  of  powLr,  Sucli  had  been 
hillicrl"    iho    uuiliiiin   liisiury   of  all  niililary   dtspotisui:^ ;  such 
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also  was  the  result  to  Rome.  Her  fall  was  slower,  only  becau 
the  administration  under  the  republic  had  attained  so  high 
military  perfection,  as  to  swallow  up  all  the  neighbouring  or 
lized  powers ;  and  a  very  long  decay  was  needed  before  mc 
barbarians  could  pull  it  down :  nevertheless,  it  is  abundant 
clear  that  the  whole  strength  of  Rome  had  grown  out  of  t 
republican  roots,  and  that  when  these  roots  were  torn  up,  t 
empire  lost  all  vital  union,  and  became  a  mere  dead  machii 
held  together  only  by  disciplined  and  paid  armies.  Imper 
Rome,  like  imperial  Austria,  was  not,  and  could  not  be  a  natio 
and  to  talk  of  a  new  universal  people  is  to  deceive  us  with  ft 
words. 

According  to  Mr.  Merivale,  Caesar  perceived  that  Rome  w 

*  an  exhausted  nation,'  certain  to  be  '  overwhelmed  by  the  p« 

\  sure   of  its   alien   subjects.'      What  then   does  the  sagacio 

statesman  plan  to  relieve  her  from  the  pressure  ?  Forsooth,  1 
employs  this  exhausted  nation  in  a  ten  years'  campaign 
conquer  many  more  millions  of  aliens !  Rome  was  not  sufficient 
liable  to  be  swamped  by  her  barbarian  subjects,  so  he  added  i 
Gaul  to  the  weight  which  was  ready  to  drown  her.  Tl 
provinces,  it  seems, '  scorned  to  render  obedience  to  this  exhaust 
nation ! '  If  this  had  been  said  during  the  career  of  Sertorii 
when  Mithridates  also  was  defying  Lucullus,  or  when  Spartac 
was  ravaging  Italy,  it  might  have  seemed  plausible.  But  Caes 
first  comes  forward  with  his  own  peculiar  policy  just  whi 
Mithridates  is  conquered,  and  the  whole  empire  is  in  profoui 
subjection.  Surely  it  is  worse  than  puerile  to  pretend  tb 
Caesar  made  himself  military  dictator  in  order  to  save  Rob 
irom  being  overwhelmed  by  her  provincials.  Nay,  he  htmst 
marched  masses  of  Gauls  and  Illyrians  against  Rome,  and  I 
successors  trusted  in  no  troops  more  than  in  their  Germi 
guard. 

To  the  Romans  in  imperial  times,  it  was  a  natural  illnsion 
imagine  that  Sulla  foresaw  Caesar's  greatness.  We  belie^ 
nothing  of  this,  nor  that  Caesar  ever  had  any  inclination 
Marius  or  to  his  party ;  though  in  his  31st  or  32nd  year  he  begi 
to  put  forward  the  name  of  Marius  for  a  screen.  When  eightee 
he  married  the  youthful  daughter  of  Cinna;  in  consequen 
of  which  Cinna  procured  him  a  priesthood,  which  Sulla  to< 
away  when  Caesar  refused  to  divorce  her  and  marry  into  a  hou 
of  Sulla's  faction ;  but  had  the  dictator  imputed  this  to  sympatl 
with  Marius,  he  would  have  proscribed  so  dangerous  a  yout 
All  Cusar's  kinsmen  were  of  Sulla's  party,*  as  far  as  we  kno 

*  Mr.  Merivale  (vol.  i.  p.  106)  says  that  the  father  and  ^ndfather  of  Gn 
are  *  honourably  recorded.'  All  that  is  known  of  the  father  is,  that  he  wai  nral 
in  an  unknown  year,  and  did  nothing  that  has  been  recorded,  and  tost 
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Rf them.     The  three  brothers  of  his  mother (C,  M.  and  L.  Cotte) 

;    all  appear  in   office  while  the  party  is  in  strength.     The  two 

brothers,  Lucius  and  Gains  Vopiscus  Cfflsar,  had  heen  maesacred 

,   ty  the  Marians  ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  for  regarding  young 

Caius   as  the  natural  avenger*   of  this  party  barely  because 

Marius  had  married  his  aunt, 

Cffisar's  iirst  distinction  was  as  a  bold  and  fluent  accuser  ;t 
{young  men  in  those  days  so  occupied  themselves  ;)  but  his  first 
popularity  was  owing  to  his  profuse  expenditure,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  place  of  military  tribune.  His  first  elevation 
may  denote  that  he  was  then  identified  with  the  party  of  the 
Cottaa ;  for  he  was  elected  (B.C.  74)  while  absent  from  Rome, 
and  apparently  without  any  struggle,  into  the  pontifi'ship  vacated 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Caius  j+  though  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  had  received  no  shock  at  Rome.  We,  therefore,  do 
not  believe  that  Cassar  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  a  Marian ; 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  Cottas  ostentatiously  proclaimed  his 
refusal  to  join  the  insurrection  of  Lepidus,  in  proof  of  his 
political  orthodoxy.  Meanwhile,  the  formidable  attitude  of 
Sertoriua  inculcated  moderation  very  effectually  on  all  the 
thoughtful  Sullans. 

Mr.  Merivalo,  however,  conceives  far  otherwise  of  the  youthfiil 

'  He  w.is  dceph'  mcdiiatiii!:;  the  part  which  he  should  play  in 
political  iift'jjrs.  Th;,'  ^reaf  popular  party  of  the  last  generation  lay 
e\Iiaiistcd  and  sliattcred  on  the  proiinii.  Jh  di'lcrmiiied  to  revive  and 
consolidole  it;  ami  claimed,  irilh  the  ijeneroiis  devotion  of  youth,  to  be  the 
organ  of  its  passions  and  the  a-nfre  of  its  affettions.     The  boldness  of  his 

mnrricd  Aunlb.  All  that  in  known  uf  the  grundfulhcr  is,  that  \\c  married  a 
Morcia.  In  p.  1 U  Mr.  SItrivale  saj-a,  that  '  the  ncalth  cil'  Ca'^nr'a  family 
Ma'  known.'  I'trhans  lie  uses  faniihj  in  a  wide  sense,  for  in  p.  116  he  stales 
irulv  thill  '  )iis  private  fm-tiuu'  \.m\  nci.T  lii'tii  la.-p.' 

•  Mi.-riv:.lL-,  ]i.  IIW:  '  tin  iu|.l,in'  CcLr  ■  Inlicril.'d  from  hii  uncle' 
Marius'tlie  t!iampirin,hi]j<.i';,.  ,.  ]..  ■^-..r-.:  Marius  nas  oidv  hii  aunt's 
hu^hiiJid;  th,' tlirw  t'otti,.  ii.i      I.  ,.:         ■■  ":>l<,(Hi. 

t  Hi-acfuscd  llr-l  Cii,  !'■  1,1.  .1,  ",  ..i.-ul  of  Macedonia,  and  next 

<'.  AiKonlus.  :ni  iiiviiuLir  (.,;.■  .  ■  i  i  i  ■  .  i  Sull.Vs  Achaian  army.  Bolh 
wiri'  iici|LiiMi.'d.  Mr.  \hiLi  .  ..  i  ■  .  .  ilU  V.  AMama*,  proconsHl  of 
linrre.  This  i^  r.iilic/ ili-(  ]■■  '.:  ■  i  ■  .  Vii,  l'r>r  (Trcire  was  not  a  Konian 
ji|-.>siaci'.  IV'vliap-^  In-  iin.irii  m  ;.,  ■.  1 1  ..  i,  .,  ;[  i-  now  dispulinl  whether  even 
that  wa-  vtl  :i  pimiiiir-.  ['.u\  -..■■'.<  iiiimi.t  liavi' known  that  ('.  Anionius 
muld  nol'ict  hv  pn.ci,ii-ul,      .\s<:.m\\i-  s;lj,-  of  him  (Tof,-.  C'and..]..  84,  OreUi), 

lo  the  -.am'.  ]>la,v  ( p- CS),  Mr.  >[r,ival.'  wronjjlv  s.iv.S  'we  lirar  of  old y 
three   (.■:.>,-   i.f  triid   h,-lnrc   that    of   Wrn-s,   vi?..   tlio   two    1  )i.lahdlas   nod 

ti;iuiliu-,  aod  M.  .Kmiiius  Lopidun  hvyounitVekT  and  Nopos  Mekllus, 
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demeanour  in  collision  with  the  all-fonnidable  dictator,  stamped  kim 
once  as  a  man  Jit  to  command.  He  seemed  to  leap  at  once  into  one  oft 
nicJhes  of  fame  and  popularity ,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  great  men 
the  day  were  admired  and  courted  by  the  multitude.  His  ne&t  sti 
was  to  make  himself  conspicuous  abroad^  to  form  connexions  for  himsi 
and  his  party  among  the  nations  and  potentates  beyond  Italy^  who  we 
yeamingfor  a  nearer  access  to  the  privileges  or  favour  ofRome,^ — lb.  p.  11 

We  believe  all  this  to  be  simple  romance  ;  no  proof  is  offerc 
by  Mr.  Merivale  in  any  of  his  references.  Csesar  as  yet  wi 
only  known  as  a  wilful,  wild,  profligate  youth.  He  did,  indeei 
make  himself  ^  conspicuous  abroad,'  and  did  '  form  connexioi 
I  for  himself y   though  not  for  *  his  party,  with  a  potentate  beyor 

Italy;'  namely,  with  Nicomedcs,  king  of  Bithynia.  All  tl 
facts  known  to  us  about  this,  go  into  a  small  compass.  Caesj 
was  sent  by  M.  Thermus,  the  prrctor,  to  bring  a  fleet  froi 
Bithynia,  but  instead  of  returning  to  Thermus,  he  stayed  in  tl 
king's  court,  and  received  presents  from  him,  no  one  could  te 
why;  and  after  rejoining  the  army,  he  again  resorted  to  tl: 
king  without  orders.  These  circumstances  brought  upon  Caesi 
scandalous  imputations,  which  he  could  never  wipe  off;  imput; 
tions  to  which,  according  to  Suetonius*  (who  gives  Cicero 
exact  words),  Cicero  did  not  hesitate  to  aUude  plainly  in  tl 
senate  in  a  direct  address  to  Csesar  many  years  later,  and  Bibuli 
far  more  virulently  in  his  public  edicts. 

This  Nicomedcs  had  been  placed  on  his  throne  by  C.  Curi< 
probably  with  the  stipulation  that  at  his  death  the  kingdo] 
should  become  a  Koman  province ;  at  any  rate  this  king,  lilt 
Attains  of  Pergamus,  executed  a  will,  by  which  he  made  tl 
lloman  people  heir  to  his  kingdom. 

Now  will  the  reader  retain  his  gravity,  on  learning  thj 
Mr.  Merivale  t  imputes  this  act  of  the  king  to  the  innuenc 
gained  by  young  Cajsar  over  him,  and  represents  the  Roma 
nobles  as  so  angry  at  Ca?sar's  successful  diplomacy,  that  they  forg 
scandalous  imputations  against  him !  But  the  scandal  seems  1 
have  arisen  in  the  camp,  from  the  events  themselves ;  while  tl 
death  of  Nicomedcs  and  the  opening  of  his  testament  were  n< 
till  some  years  later;  nor  is  it  possible  to  invent  and  gi^ 
currency  to  such  imputations  at  "will,  else  many  others  besidi 
Ciusar  J  would  have  been  so  assailed.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagin 
what  Mr.  Merivale  su])poses  to  have  been  the  sources  of  influenc 
of  this  beardless  youth  with  king  Nicomedcs.  Did  he  oflcr  hii 
services  at  Kome  I  recommendations  to  the  senate  I  introductioi 

•  Juliu»  C'opsar,  p.  40.  Cicero  calls  them  *  Archihtchia  in  ilium  cdicta  Bibul 
Ad  Attic,  ii.  21.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  110,  note. 

t  Mr.  Merivale  boldly  ^ays  (vol.  ii.  p.  401), '  such  attacks  were  commoii  \ 
(*a?sar  with  every  other  man  of  dissipated  habits.* 
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I  consuls  ?  secret  aid  with  the  tribunes  ?  Nay,  at  this  very 
Lucias  Sulla  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  tribunate 
)racticaUy  silenced,  the  Marians  were  extinguished,  Cajsar 
little  short  of  an  exile  himself.  Did,  then,  either  king 
oedeB  or  '  nations  that  were  yearning  for  a  nearer  access  to 
rivileges  of  Rome' covet  young  CsEsar's  aid?  or  how  was 
d  king  likely  to  be  wheedled  by  bJm  into  bequeathing  his 
om  to  the  Roman  people  ?  or  what  had  Ciesar  to  gam  by 
What  '  nations '  are  intended,  Mr.  Merivale  leaves  us  to 
;  we  cannot  believe  that  there  were  any  such  in  Asia.  At 
ate,  it  is  certain,  that  if  Ciesar  now  became  *  conspicuous 
d.'  his  notoriety  was  nothing  that  any  partisan  of  his  in 
It  days  wished  to  call  to  remembrance, 
the  following,  however,  we  read  of  new  merits  in  the  hero 
J  tale:— 

t  his  return  to  the  city  (^.u.  680),*  Cffiaar  prepared  to  enter  upon 
(eer  of  public  office,  for  which  his  extreme  youth  had  hitherto 
Jified  him.  He  now  began  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people  with 
tatic  assiduity.  .  .  .  [Cssar,  as]  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of 
sople,  availed  himself  profusely  of  the  arts  of  bribery  and  cor- 
D,  and  carried  out  the  lax  morality  of  the  dm/  with  ckaraeteriitie 
.  His  private  fortune  had  never  been  large ;  his  wife's  dowry 
wa  seized  by  SuUo,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest 
in  supplying  the  demand  of  this  policy.  Biif  he  drew  boldlif 
.;*  m,:i  molcM.-.'^i  irlf-cunfUof'' -  Ho  burrowed  of  all  Ms  iVi^nd^, 
,7i  ofhh  rivals,  &c.'t— /i-  p.  Ho. 

;  cannot  but  think  this  mode  of  writing  history  very 
ralizing :  what  is  it,  but  to  extol  a  man  for  impudence  ' 
leaking  of  the  lax  tnortiUfij  of  the  day,  Mr.  Merivale  in- 
es  a  defence  for  <.'a;sar,  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  Let 
arry  his  eye  through  tlic  entire  list  of  consuls,  from  Sulla's 
orship  to  Cicsar's  cousulr^hip,  and  soo  on  liow  many  names 
lid  fi.x  a  charge  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Such  tilings 
(1  in  Rouie,  as  thi'V  exi>t  in  England  ;  but,  as  Cicero  well 
■^  in   his  dufunce  of  ^liiicna  (whose  case  could  not  stand 

■  sLwrcr  ruh),  there  is  a  moral  distinction  between  ordi- 
uki!  ■'.iliiii-nliin.n-ii  pavDuuts  to  llie  people,—  between 
iii.u'"  ;uid  bribrrv.'  When  ;i  candidate  gave  only  those 
,>-eiiee--  wliieli  hc'eoiihl  i)ot  omit  without  seeming  mean,  we 
eeti-uie  llir  sy-tiiu,  but  we  cannot  call  the  individual 
li-  lUw  i-.  1)1. Mill  f^.r  li.r.  74.     Mi:  Mrin./e  -mils  tlint  h<!  «as  ,  l.Tled 

■  ■  |,n,-li,.m,l  ,ir  hi-  niiclu  Ci.tlii.  M'.iTov,.r.  (r-  liad  lii-uii  the  cancer 
.■,,!■.  I.i-Im,.,  nlidi  Ih-  11,1-  r-lL-fl.'Tilrllnineof  (he  soldior-. 
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unprincipled.  The  evil  of  the  system  consists  in  its  tendency 
encroach  perpetually,  and  grow  into  a  base  purchasing  of  vote 
but  so  long  as  it  retains  a  fixed  condition,  it  involves  no  cc 
scions  degradation  to  the  acceptor  of  the  candidate's  liberali 
The^voter  receives  *  tribute '  with  the  air  of  a  prince,  and  not  t 
"■  less  gives  his  vote  as  he  pleases.     Here,  the  difference  of  deg^ 

is  precisely  that  in  which  the  immorality  of  the  bribing  cani 

date  consists:  and  according  to  our  moral  notions,  Mr.  Me 

vale   ought  rather  to   have   said, — Caesar y  with  characieris 

ii  tmpudencey  came  into  the  political  arena  as  into  a  market,  tch 

^  he  meant   to   purcliase  by  unblushing   corruption   the  favi 

which  others  won  by  condescensions  and  liberalities  which  < 
custom  had  sanctioned.  If  by  *  the  lax  morality  of  the  da 
Mr.  Merivale  means  to  compare  Csesar  with  the  Catilinarians, 
with  his  own  coadjutors  Labicnus,  Yatinius,  Clodius,  Cui 
Antonius,  and  the  rest,  Caesar  will  indisputably  pass  must 
But  if  he  is  to  be  compared  with  the  aristocratical  party,  as  tl 
were  before  his  consulship,  he  must  surely  be  judged  an 
tensely  immoral  man,  whose  very  accomplishments  and  plav 
bility  make  his  conduct  more  odious.  The  names  of  1 
consulars*  who  voted  against  the  Catilinarians  will  certainly  i 
aid  us  in  palliating  Caesar's  bribery  as  '  the  vice  of  the  day.' 

But  Mr.  Merivale  is  not  satisfied  with  this ;  he  even  tries 
raise  Caesar's  reputation  in  this  very  point  at  the  expense 
Cato's !  In  speaking  of  Csesar  as  canvassing  for  the  consult 
he  says : — 

'  Caesar  formed  a  coalition  with  a  wealthy  candidate,  L.  Luccei 
the  nobles  put  forth  all  their  strength  on  behalf  of  Bibulus,  and  con 
buted  an  immense  sum  to  bribe  the  centuries.  Even  Cato  joined  in  1 
audacious  cabal;  and  thus  by  his  example  set  the  seal  to  the  univei 
acknowledgment  J  that  law  was  impotent  and  revolution  inevitable, 
lb,  p.  190. 

We  are  really  disposed  to  retort  the  epithet  audacious 
Mr.  Merivale,  and  call  this  ^  an  audacious  misrepresentatic 
He  conceals  the  cardinal  faot,  that  the  flagitious  bribery  be{ 
with  Cfcsar  and  Lucceius;  and  that  the  other  party  imitated  it  o; 
in  self-defence,  advising  IHbulus  to  promise  to  the  centuries, 
C(ise  of  his  success,  the  sa?7ie  ainount  as  Lucceius  had  promii 
for  himself  and  Caesar.  Moreover,  their  motive  was  patrio 
not  personal.  It  was  not  to  push  forward  Bibulus^  but 
exclude  Caesar,  whose  extreme  violence  and  contempt  for  1 
showed  the  danger  which  the  state  would  incur  if  he  bcca 

*  Sllanus  and  Murena,  Catulus,  Serviliun,  the  LucuUi,  Curio  the  el 
Torc^uatus,  MamercuH,  Lcpidus,  Gellius,  Volcatlus,  Fi^lus,  L.  Cotta,  L.  Ca 
C.  Pi80,  M.  Glabrio.  Of  these  sixteen  men,  one  only  (C.  Piso)  waa  Tiole] 
disposed.    The  rest  are  moderate  and  virtuous  in  comparison  to  Caius  Ca 
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Donsul.  Their  fears  were  verified  by  the  event :  from  the  day 
that  he  became  consul,  he  gained  an  unconstiluiional  force,  from 
which  nothing  but  civil  war  couid  rescue  the  state.  Yet 
Mr,  Merivalo  is  amazed  at  their  audacity  !  Moreover,  he  as- 
Berts  that  Cato  actively  aided  in  their  bribery  ;  of  which  there  is 
no  proof  Of  these  events  we  have  absolutely  no  information 
but  from  Suetonius  ;*  who  merely  tells  us  that  when  the  nobles 
bad  given  this  advice  to  Bibulus,  '  many  of  ihem  contributed 
money,  and  even  Cato  could  not  deny  that  such  a  largess  (lar- 
gitio)  was  for  the  public  interest.'  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  Cato  even  approved  it.  He  might  allow  that  they  were 
actuated  by  patriotic  designs,  and  were  doing  a  thing  of  public 
utility,  without  either  doing  or  advising  it  himself  when  he  saw 
it  to  be  a  private  immorality. 

But  how  greedily  does  Mr.  Merivale  clutch  at  the  idea  of 
universal  agreement  that  revolution  was  inevitable ;  thus  paving 
the  way  to  exculpate  a  usurper !  Though,  what  if  it  had  been 
HO  ?  IT  our  parent  must  die,  shall  we  therefore  kill  him  before 
the  time  ?  Moreover,  to  effect  the  '  inevitable '  catastrophe, 
needed  all  the  energies,  all  the  combination  of  moral  and 
material  resources,  which  Ciesar,  by  fifteen  years  of  bloodshed, 
plunder,  and  universal  confusion,  was  able  to  wield.  In  the  plea 
tiefbre  us,  he  is  permitted  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong.  It..'  li:is  spent  two  millions  sti'rling  of  borrow-rd  money 
in  corrupting  the  voters  ;— the  other  side  at  last  begin  to  imitate 
him  ;— and  the  historian  forthwith  claps  his  hands  at  the  con- 
ie:ision  of  this  '  audacious  cabal,'  that  law  is  impotent  and 
revolution  inevitable!  ^loreover,  because  Dr. Arnold,  in  words 
of  calm,  but  profound  intensitv,  denounces  the  wickedness  of 
Ctcsar's  career  and  the  infinite  miseries  which  it  caused, 
Mr.  Merivale  regards  him  to  have    been   'prejudiced'  against 

Hut  we  have  abaiulomd  chronological  order  in  following  the 
topic  of  bribery.  \\"e  reour  to  Cii'sar't;  earlier  conduct.  Sueto- 
nius and  Dion  believo  that  this  youth  underwent  a  .'^udden 
clj:uigu  of  eliar;irti.-r,  from  iudoli uce  and  cif'eminacy  to  that  of 
riier^'ctir  aiiibitiim,  while  lie  wa^  in  Spain;  and  this  seems  every 
w:iy  jirobiible.  A  vouiil;  ui^in  of  tak-iit  and  energy,  ailer  trying 
all  uiodcs  of  -iensiiality  and  vohqituoii>nc'ss,  becomes  tired  and 
;,alid  with  iiuiulgeuecs  so  liniic,  and  bfi,'ins  to  aspire  after 
political  greatness,  lint  Mr.  Meiivale  wishes  to  make  !iim  a 
politician  from  boyhood. 

■  Tlierc  is  really  no  trace  of  any  such  conversion  in  Cicsar's  history. 
His  morals  were  from  ilic  Hrst  as  !a\  as  those  of  iheynulh  of  the  time 

•   SiKl.  Jul.  Cic-.  lit.     Tills  also  is  Mr.  Mcrivalc's  own  reference. 
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generally ;  and  his  devotion  to  sensual  pleasures  continued  through  1: 
to  be  little  worthy  of  one  who  had  so  much  both  within  and  witho 
him  to  exalt  and  purify  his  character.  From  the  very  outset  of  1 
career,  he  placed  an  object  of  political  ambition  before  his  eyes  ;  n 
was  he  at  any  time  more  thoroughly  in  earnest  than  when  he  defi 
the  dictation  of  Sulla  in  his  earliest  youth.* — Ih,  p.  118. 

No  doubt  he  was  in  earnest  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1 

I  refused  to  give  up  his  youthful  bride  at  Sulla's  order;  but  ^ 

j  see  no  politics  there :  to  that  we  have  adverted  already.     N 

i;  can  we  allow  the  excuse  for  Cicsar's  vices,  that  his  morals  we 

y  (oiily)  as  lax  as  those  of  the  youth  of  the  time  generally,     "W 

I  must  again  protest  that  it  is  not  true,  unless  he  be  compari 

with  the  Catilinarians,  or  with  his  own  Clodian  faction.  In  tl 
list  of  Caisar's  assassins  (younger  men  than  he),  there  is  not  o> 
on  whom  such  ill  repute  of  licentiousness  rests  as  on  Caesa 
and  if  we  look  to  the  list  of  consuls  who  preceded  him,  we  fii 
the  result  of  comparison  equally  unfavourable :  had  it  be< 
otherwise,  the  taunts  of  his  political*  adversaries  could  have  be( 
retorted,  and,  indeed,  would  never  have  been  cast  at  him.  I 
public  man  in  Home  of  those  days,  except  Catilina,  Clodius,  ai 
M.  Antonius,  appears  to  come  near  to  Ca?sar  in  the  heartlcssm 
of  his  amours.  He  cannot  possibly  have  loved  the  numero 
ladies  whose  homes  he  desolated.  Mr.  Merivale  admits  thi 
though  he  had  three  lawful  wives  in  succession,  he  seduced  tl 
wives  of  Pompeiusjt  IjUcuIIus,  Crassus,  Sulpicius,  and  Gabiniu 
Jive  consulars,  including  three  most  eminent  names.  How  lit! 
would  such  a  man  spare  humbler  husbands !  His  very  soldiei 
in  songs  too  coarse  for  our  language,  warned  the  Italians  to  1 
beware  of  the  *  baldheaded  adulterer,  who,  after  spending  1 
Gaulish  gold  in  provincial  whoredoms,  had  been  borrowii 
more  at  Rome.'  So  far,  then,  Mr.  Merivale  is  right,  that  Cacs 
never  abandoned  his  youthful  excesses;  his  'conversion'  co 
sisted  in  becoming  an  energetic  politician,  who  no  longer  ma< 
sensuality  the  whole  meal  of  life,  but  only  its  ordinary  saui 
Indeed,  the  immense  risks  of  life  and  empire  which  Cscsar 

•  As  when  Curio  the  elder  publicly  called  Ca?sar  omnium  mulierum  tin 
et  omnium  virorum  ntuiierem.  The  last  words  perhaps  meant  only  cffei 
nacy,  but  were  j)urposely  ainbi«;uous. 

t  Merivale,  vol.  ii.  p.  VJl.  This  is  o])postd  to  vol.  i.  p.  187,  where  he  gl 
tlie  reader  to  suppose  that  Pompeius  divorced  an  innocent  wiJfe  for  an  abai 
political  scheme. 

The  Enjrlish  reader  may  need  to  know,  that  as  the  marriage  custom 
Rome  Mas  in  revolt  against  the  ancient  /<//r,  a  Komaii  husband  of  those  U; 
had  no  lej^al  redress.  One  of  Ciesar's  mistresses,  Servilia,  is  imagined 
Mr.  Merivale  to  have  been  his  ori|;inal  corrupter  (vol.  ii.  p.  490).  But  she  I 
a  good  reputation  in  B.c.  (U,  when  she  was  married  by  Lucullus.  She  be^ 
her  intrigue  with  Ca.'sar  only  in  6: J,  when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  oliL 
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if  fifty-two  ran  for  Cleopatra,"  imply  that  for  once  hie 
litually  pampered  passions  had  ovcrcoiue  his  discretion;  nor 
we  see  reason  to  disbelieve  the  statement  of  Helvius  Cinna,t 
^at,  at  CiEsar's  order,  he  had  prepared  the  draught  of  a  lav, 
bffliich  was  to  allow  Casar  to  take  for  his  wives  '  as  many  ladies 
4M  lie  pleased,  and  ichometer  he  pleased,'  though  the  death  of 
Caesar  intervened  before  it  could  be  carried.  To  increase  our 
.ibhorrence,  we  read  that  he,  by  his  own  private  authority,  put 
to  death  one  of  his  freedmen  for  having  been  guilty  of  an 
adultery*  of  which  the  husband  did  not  complain  ;  and  while 
tlis  high  priest,  dictator,  and  consul,  was  ordering  a  tribune 
to  prepare  the  law  which  would  have  made  it  legitimate  for  him 
to  tear§  any  wife  he  pleased  from  her  husband,  he  was  imagining 
Aat  he  could  restrain  public  licentiousness  by  his  severe  laws 
gainst  adultery  !  It  amazes  us  that  an  amiable  and  respectable 
man,  such  as  we  understand  Mr.  Merivale  to  be,  shows  no 
hearty  hatred  for  such  conduct,  and  manages  to  protest  only  in 
itat  faint  tone  which  decorum  exacts  from  a  clergyman.  What 
it  waa  that  Cfcsar  had  '  both  within  and  without  Lim '  to  purify 
I  bia  character,  we  do  not  know;  but  this  we  see,  that  whatever 
there  was  of  virtue,  purity,  moderation,  among  the  public  men 
rbf  Home,  revolved  in  the  same  circles  as  Catulus,  Pompeins, 
KC^eto,  Cato ;  and  all  that  was  worst  in  impurity,  thievishness, 
and  atrocity,  revolved  round  Caius  Cieeav :  yet  Mr.  Mcrivale 
loses  no  oppoilunity  of  throwing  odium  and  contempt  on  the 
constitutional  party — representing  them  as  selfish,  overhearing, 
or  tyrannical  and  cruel  oligarchs — and  exerts  himself  to  varnish 
and  recommend  to  tlie  reader's  interest  and  admiration ,  as  a 
friend  (forsooth)  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  extended  freedom, 
a  man  who  knew  not  what  virtue  or  religion  meant,  and  who 
mude  freedom  and  con^tilntional  law  impossible  in  Europe,  until 
the  Roman  armies  and  Koman  civilisation  were  swept  a«ay  by 

•  \Vc  ciniini  pTCLivc  ihat  Mr.  Mmvalo  adi  with  us  anvlhintr  peculiarly 
li-v-ihidi;  in  Ca'-iir-s  iii.irrv iiiir  Cl.'ri|,ari;i  to  a  liitlf  bov.  lier  kinK-hroiber, 
Hl.ilr  kL,|ii,if,'  lie r  as  ),i. "pal'lic  mi•.ln.■^s.  (Dion,  •!:;— U.)  Mr.  Merivalf-a 
noiioii  of  ('k.,j,ii;ia\  ■  t;ii:il  illVct'  '.ii  O.-ai's  moral  nature,  will  be  (U'rided 
cv,ii  l.v  tli.i-i-  iilio  [■aiiiiol  ili-cfvii  liN  fiioniious  iiiacciirncies  of  latt.— 
Vol.  ii.  [1.  .■111. 

*■  WiiLtoii.  .[ill.  C;ivs.  .12. — Hthiiis  C'iiina  mm.s  tribune  of  ihu  people,  and  was 
kill!  d  b\  Ihe  ni..b  ibr'>u;rli  mistake  ;i1Ut  Cu-ar's  fuiieriil.  Lut  this  does  not 
ni.Tkc  m'lacbronisni  in  Saotoiiiu-,  ;ik  Mr.  Meiivalu  hints,  (.'iniia  oullivcd 
(.■iT-«arbvfidl  («oilavs. 

t   Suet.  Jul.  CaK.. is. 

■:  If  anv  one  tbiiik.  tluit  it  U  loo  miic)i  to  build  im  ilic  «nrds  of  C'inna'n 
proposi.(rh,v.  ■-/(w.vtt  »;'..Mdl,l  iiNnixs,'  il  i-.  uii.i.i;li  to  sav,  llial  (Vsar's 
;,„it..rin  eo„du<-t  -ho»s  ihnt  br  «otdd  ^^.\u■^^  ii.  M.pro>ni-  ,.™er)  a^,-ul.■dl^■ 
l.;ivi.  inad,.a.s  live  "ilb  die  «jv,-^  and  dan<:blrr.  of  i.ll  hi,  Mibji'cts.  as  did  the 
i,„/i'-r.ilnn's  ivho  followed  biin,  IVoiii  M.  .\iitohius  .iiid  Ao^-iiaius  d.iwnnards. 
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1  a  torrent  of  barbarous   invaders,  to   the   infinite  suffering 

I  humanity. 

■  It  might  appear  that  whatever  the  aristocracy  do,  or  whatev 

I  law  is  carried,  Merivale  sees  in  it  some  mark  of  Csesar's  grej 

ij  ness,  and   some   contumely   put  on    him    by  his   adversaria 

,i  Intriguers  at  Rome  pretended   that  Ptolemy  Alexander   h 

bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.     The  story  is  obscu 
'i  and  controverted.*     One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  Crassus  ai 

"  ■  Caesar  each  of  them  endeavoured  to  clutch  Egypt  as  a  Rom 

possession,  and  the  aristocracy  thwarted  them  both ;  yet,  this 

seems)  must  have  been  intended  as  an  express  insult  to  Csess 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Merivale  : — 


1 


'  Csesar  was  now  anxious  to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  the  fame  (!) 
had  acquired,  and  relieve  himself  from  some  part  of  the  load  of  '. 
immense  pecuniary  obligations.  He  solicited  the  appointment  to 
extraordinary  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  country  [Egv] 
a  province  of  the  empire^  and  arranging  its  administration.  1 
senate  (?)  however,  in  its  jealousy  of  Pompeius  (!),  and  of  all  \i 
appeared  to  side  \vith  him,  conceived  (!)  that  Csesar  proposed 
strengthen  the  hands  of  its  general  in  the  East,  by  adding  to 
enormous  powers  the  control  of  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  ci 
Accordingly,  it  peren\ptorily  rejected  the  demandy\  and  proceeded, 
addition  to  this  insult  (!),  for  the  claim  teas  fair  and  retisonable  (! !), 
make  another  move  against  its  indignant  enemy.  It  made  use  of  c 
of  the  tribunes,  named  Papius,  to  introduce  a  plebiscitum,  decree: 
the  removal  of  all  aliens  from  Rome.  The  pretence  was,  that  Strang 
from  the  provinces  flocked  into  the  city  and  interfered  with  the  popi: 
elections.  ...  But  this  blow  was  more  particularly  aimed  at 
Transpadane  Gauls,  who  were  anxious  to  exchange  their  Latin  fri 


•  To  write  positively  on  such  a  subject  would  be  absurd ;  )'et  we  will  1 
venture  our  own  version  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Merivale  assumes  that  Alezandc 
is  intended  by  Cicero ;  we  rather  believe  it  was  Alexander  II.  This  \o\ 
man  was  captured  by  Slithridatcs  in  n.c.  88,  but  escaped  to  Sulla,  ana  v 
with  him  to  Rome.  When  the  throne  of  Egjpt  became  vacant  in  81,  Si 
sent  him  thither  to  claim  the  crown.  He  was  received  by  the  Eg}'ptiani 
condition  of  marrying  queen  Cleopatra,  but  was  slain  by  them  the  next  ] 
for  murdering  her.  It  was  natural  to  Romans  to  assume  that  a  kingdttm 
theirs,  to  trhich  they  had  sent  a  king ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  Sulla 
exacted  a  promise  from  Alexander,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  kingdou 
them,  if  he  gained  it.  Of  course  the  Romans  would  have  ignored  the  ri{ 
of  the  Egyptians,  if  a  genuine  will  had  been  produced;  ana  they  could  i 
pretend  that  the  king's  murderers  had  destroyed  the  will.  The  senate  actu 
did  send  ambassadors  to  T\Te  to  claim  a  sum  of  money  which  Alexander 
there  deposited,  and  had  bequeathed  to  them;  but  though  Crassus  o 
pressed  it,  the  senate  felt  that  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  on  such  a  pret 
would  be  an  outrage  too  scandalous. 

t  This  is  not  what  Suetonius  says ;  but.  that  Caesar  could  not  carry  a 
with  the  peofde  by  means  of  a  tribune,  because  the  aristocracy  opposes 
Catulus,  no  doubt,  convinced  the  jteople  that  it  was  a  scandalous  wickedm 
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e  for  that  of  Rome.  Caaar,  while  patting  tAratu/h  l/mr  counliy  o 
return  from  Spain,  had  listened  affably  to  their  representations,  ana 
juij  had  gladly  connected  themselves  with  him  as  their  patron  and 
otitiCELl  adviser  (?).  This  measure,  therefore,  seemed  enkulated  to 
Hlht popular  leader,  &c.' — 75.  p.  122. 

\  Oa  this  we  remark :  1.  That  Crassus,  this  same  year,  B.C.  65, 
A  censor,  desired  to  make  Egypt  tributary,  but  was  hindered  by 
!ie  positiTC  refusal  of  his  colleague  Gatulus.  Plutarch  (Crassus, 
a),  calls  it  a  shameful  and  violent  proposal.  2.  Wc  see  in 
esar's  Alexandrian  war,  that  the  Egyptians  felt  themselves  to 
s  wholly  independent  of  Rome ;  nor  does  Ctesar  then  pretend 
inything  about  lliis  will,  but  bases  his  intervention  on  other 
[rounds.  3.  In  the  debates  about  restoring  Ptolemy  Aulctes, 
frhich  hung  over  Rome  for  several  years,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Amans  knew  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Egyptians. 
.  What  kind  of  conscience  has  Mr.  Merivale,*  when  he  calls  it 
^  fair  and  reasonable  proposal  of  Ccesar,  to  invade  Egypt, 
"(Tolutionize  its  institutions,  eject  its  officers,  and  levy  tribute 
■om  it,  barely  because  a  king  of  Egypt  fif  that  be  conceded) 
\  chosen  to  bequeath  it,  agiitnst  the  will  of  his  people,  and 
D  public  benefits  done  to  them  ?  5.  Where  is  the  historian's 
mess  towards  Catulus  and  the  rest,  when  he  does  not  know 
;  any  sticb  will  ever  existed,  or  (if  it  did),  that  it  was  not 
made  trf;ichcrously,  bcfnrc  Alexander  IT.  left  Rome  ? 

Then  ns  to  the  Fapiaii  law,  wc  notice  :  I.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Papius  was  the  tool  of  the  senate,  or  that  the  senate  was 
more  unwilling  than  the  people  to  extend  the  popular  franchise. 
3.  The  people  were  ordinarily  indisposed  to  lessen  the  value  of 
their  own  privileges  by  extending  them  ;  to  nttributc,  therefore, 
ht  Lex  Papia  to  the  pcisonal  spite  ol  the  aristocracy  agiinst 
D  Ccsir  IS  agiatuitous  finc\  3  It  dots  not  ippcir  thit(-T;sar 
lad  ai  iLt  in\  pitiomsL  cf  iIil  I  r  uispidani  Cnssus  ind 
I'ompi  ut-  nliL  id\  d.Mud  to  inttodiuc  tlnni  into  tia  full 
-|  iiiclit>c  ,  ind  (  1  I'.'.u'-,  )-  tiiisor,  niiiilit  pirlnps  lii\c  tfltctLd 
1    sumoiiiih,    OTiU    tint   C  itulus  iL-ivttd      (  loai,    liki.    other 

•■WiirtI    |]ni    nM{  I    Ml   ^[c  i\   I     iocs  not  sicm  to  be  aniire 

hntliniiitt.    in!      fri    i  m  «  |  Ih  I   I    "  n.,  »  irds  fiom  lol  ii  p  3!1  — 

*  lilt- "I    I     111       1       1     il     c     I  til  h  in    u/  (n>.irs  \li.\iiilnan 

nr      hit     r     !      I    I    /  '  1  \       t  r  ii     pi  ii|il(    hi- seiiinfT  and 

<.[  I   n^    T  Ills  di>ic!iar{,iiij;  liim  on 

ii<i   )       1  cciss  nn  ntitl  inlrude  a 

ort  pii  r     I  ujiii  iHt  iMim;  k  i  f  the 
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;  5  demagogues^  seized  on  every  question  of  the  day,  out  of  wl 

he  might  fabricate  *  political  capital ;'  but  to  talk  of  his  *  listen 
affably '  to  the  Transpadanes,  quite  misrepresents  his  positi 
j;  Suetonius,  from  whom  this  is  taken,  says  merely,  that  '  he  u 

J;  to  the  Latin  colonies,  which  were  desirous  of  full  citizensh 

^ij  [they  did  not  come  to  AtVn],  and  ^  would  hate  incited  them  to  st 

\\  violent  deed^  only  that  the  consuls  kept  a  strong  force  in  hi 

!:'  from  fear  of  it. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  his  very  characteristic  attack 
..i  C.  Rabirius.      Thirty-six  years   before,   the   atrocious   tribi 

|J  Saturninus,  after  committing  several  murders  on  men  in  the  g 

fi  of  peace,  and  raising  civil  war  in  Rome,  was  shut  up  in 

;:  Capitol;  and  at  the  vote  of  the  senate,  the  consul  C.  Mai 

called  a  general  levy  against  him.  He  was  captured,  and  pu 
death  as  a  public  enemy.  Whether  such  an  execution  was  c 
stitutionally  lawful,  was  a  controverted  point.  There  w 
several  laws  against  it,  yet  other  decisions  had  justified  violati 
of  them.  So  long  as  the  senate  could  thus  arm  the  consuls,  it ' 
hard  for  insurrection  to  prevail.  By  this  process  the  Grac 
had  been  iniquitously  slain ;  yet,  unless  the  ordinary  crimi 
law  of  Bome  were  made  far  more  stringent,  the  public  pe 
could  not  be  kept  against  desperate  men  without  some  si 
process  in  reserve.  The  conspiracy  of  Catilina  was  now  ; 
pending,  and  it  was  a  general  belief  that  only  accident  1 
hindered  it  breaking  out  earlier.  At  this  terrible  moment,  Ca 
employed  himself  to  paralyze  the  government,  by  promptin 
capital  accusation  against  old  C.  Rabirius,  for  having  been 
the  ranks  of  Marius  against  Saturninus  thirty-six  years  befi 
The  process,  as  well  as  the  charge,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Mcrii 
to  have  been  *  monstrously  iniquitous '  (we  have  not  room  f! 
details) ;  but  he  adds — we  know  not  whether  admiringly — '  its  v 
extravagance  might  evince  in  the  most  glaring  manner  the  del 
mination  of  the  popular  loaders  [Cajsar  and  Labienus]  to  di 
the  senate  to  extremity.'  Eabirius  was  defended  by  the  coi 
Cicero ;  but  liabienus,  as  tribune  and  accuser,  arbitrarily  for 
Cicero  to  speak  for  longer  than  half  an  hour !  in  conseque 

•  "We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Merivale's  view  of  the  details;  but  threat 
a  perplexed  one.  His  notion  that  the  prstor  Metellus  was  secretiv  in  con 
with  the  prosecutors  is  to  us  unplausible  and  gratuitous.  But  when  he  i 
the  excited  populace  *  blood-thirsty '  (because  it  was  almost  tricked 
condemning  Kabirius  by  the  wicked  craft  of  CeenBv  and  of  labienus),  and 
not  a  word  of  indignation  and  reproof  for  Caesar,  he  tries  our  pati( 
severely. 

It  illustratos  Ca?sar'8  hyi)ocriKy,  that  while  aiTccting  to  be  a  Marian,  he 
attacked  Kabirius  for  having  followed  the  standard  of  Marius.    But  Ml 
was  then  on  the  side  of  order  against  a  murderer  and  revolutionist.     C 
wan  inwardly  consistent  in  disowning  Marius  in  such  a  connexion. 
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I    Babiriua  is  said  to  hftvo  been  saved  only  by  a  formal  artifice  of        T 

I   Ihc  prffitor  MeUlIus.     Now,  while  Mr,  Merivale  admires  Cfesar 

I   for  being  thus  '  indefatigable  ia  liarasetafr  the  aristocracy,'  he 

«■  omitB  to  remark  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Catilina. 

(*  In  &ct,  i/Rabirius  had  been  condemned,  the  result  of  Catilina's 

I    conspiracy  might  have  been  reversed ;  and  it  was  inevitable  for 

thoughtful  Romans  to  believe  that  Cmsar  wished  well  to  the 

conspirators,  even  if  he  had  been  too  cautious  to  join  them.    Yet 

irith  these  facts  before  him,  Mr.  Merivate  treats  Ihc  suspicion 

that  fell  on  Ciesar  as  a  black  and  wicked  invention,  indicative 

of  the  blind  hatred  entertained  against  him. 

Soon  after,  the  place  of  high  priest  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mctellus  Pius,  and  Catulus  and  Servilius,  aged  and 
honoured  men,  became  candidates  for  it ;  but  Cw^ar  carried  it 
■way  from  them  by  dint  of  enormous  bribery.  We  refrain  to 
express  what  we  feel  at  the  sympathy  which  Mr.  Merivale  shows 
with  Cresar  for  success  in  such  a  contest  and  by  such  means. 
I  (•  Ott'sar,'  ho  says, '  knew  his  own  position,  and  had  calculated 
'  Ai$  own  resources,  &c.')  But  what  follows  is  still  more  dis- 
graceful to  CjEsar,  and  to  all  who  do  not  abhor  his  conduct. 
The  next  year,  he  was  pra?tor. 

^'  Oaths  1st  of  January,  when  the  consuls  entered  upon  Ifaeir  dotiea, 
ft  was  customary  for  all  the  chief  men,  the  mufpstrates  and  dignitaries 

of  tho  state,  to  proi-eeJ  (o  t)ic  CapItQl,  .in:l  t)i(.T^'  (ifftr  tlu'm  thi.nr  si^lemn 
preetings.  Ca>sar,  however,  instead  of  assisting  in  this  act  of  official 
courtesy,  look  n<ivanl,i<;c  of  the  absence  of  liis  colleagues  and  rivals  to 
addreBs  the  people  in  tlio  forum,  and  to  propose  that  Ciitidiix  s/ioii/d  lie 
deprived  !>;/  Iheir  vole  of  /he  hitnoui-s  iliie  lo  liiin  in  the  restorer  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  completion.  That 
august  edifice,  the  s'ory  of  the  city  and  of  the  empire,  had  suftbred 
severely  in  ihc  conflagration  which  took  place  during  ihc  conflict  of 
Sulla  and  Marius.  The  charge  of  restoring  it  in  a  niunncr  worthy  of 
the  txlendcd  {-leatncss  of  (he  llepublic  had  been  assigned  to  Caluiua, 
as  prince  of  the  sewile  and  Ihr  inoxt  Utiislriniis  </  „ll  hrr  dtizciis.  He 
had  accepted  the  coniniissioii  willi  pride,  and  bestowed  ijifinite  care  on 
its  escciition;  nor  hid  he  f/iriiiik  /rm/i  imurriiig  ra.'if  pcrxoim/  cjpctise, 
that  his  name  might  deserve  to  he  inscribed  on  its  frinit  by  his  giatcful 
comilrynien.  CVf-r/y  hrou./hl  foniard  a  chir^r  of  pcndiitwf  oyai,t>l 
him,  and  demanded  tlir  production  of  his  ncfiiinls.  &c.  &c.  This  attack 
ivaa  perhaps  not  .-rriousl;/  meant\  to  sin-iod.  (11)  It  answered  the 
purpose  of  cnrai/iiiij  and  alarniing  the  nobles,  of  l/iwartini/  a  personal 
memy,  above  all,  of  menacing  the  aristocracy  teith  the  venyeancc  of  the 
eiiicflain  Ickie/liiiny]  they  distrusted.'— /i.  p.  147. 

•  Theft  is  Dion's  word. 

t  Tlie  process  was  illegal;  but  so  wa.i  that  of  ihe  Julia   l.ex  Agraria,  lo 
which,  nevertheless,  CiCEiar,  ly  consul,  forced  the  senate  lo  lake  oath. 
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In  a  note,  Mr.  Mcrlvale  adds,  that  the  senate  afterwards 
decreed  that  the  name  of  Catulus  should  be  erased  from  the 
temple,  and  that  of  Caesar  substituted.  He  neglects  to  remark, 
that,  as  it  was  in  B.C.  4G,  when  the  *  senate '  was  a  mere  tool  for 
endorsing  Cfcsar's  decrees,  this  fills  up  the  measure  of  Caesar's 
meanness.  So  also  (Cicero  complains),  that  as  pr»tor,  Ca»ar 
insulted  Catulus,  by  forcing  him  to  speak  on  the  flat  ground 
and  not  from  the  platform, — a  most  offensive  abuse  of  official 
power  towards  the  most  blameless  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
chief  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Mcrivale  has  no  right  to  call  Catulus 
*  the  personal  enemy '  of  Csesar.  In  the  same  way  he  would 
neutralize  Cicero's  evidence  against  Catiline,  and  Cato's  against 
Ciesar.  It  was  not  the  persojis  of  Catilina  and  of  Ca>sar,  but 
their  wicked  projects,  which  Catulus,  Cicero,  and  Cato  opposed. 
Catulus  was  old  enough  to  be  Caesar's  father,  and  came  into  no 
rivalry  with  him  except  for  the  high  priesthood.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  Ca'sar  had  been  informed  that  Catulus  had  blamed 
Cicero  for  not  proceeding  against  Caesar  as  a  Catilinarian  (Plut 
Cits.  7) ;  and  this  may  explain  the  ebullitions  of  discreditable 
spite*  in  so  very  cool-headed  a  man. 

15 ut  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  on  Ca?sar's  behaviour 
as  prcTtor  and  as  consul.  The  first  day  of  his  pra^torship  we 
have  seen  dishonoured  by  his  malignant  and  shameless  attack  on 
Catulus.  Simultaneously  he  allied  himself  publicly  with  Metelluf 
Ncpos,  who,  as  tribune,  was  assailing  the  ex-consul  Cicero  for 
having  obeyed  the  senate's  vote  against  the  Catilinarians.f  By 
the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  Cato,  who  was  also  tribune,  Nepos 
was  defeated,  else  the  cause  of  Catilina  might  still  have  pre- 
vailed. The  senate,  in  such  a  crisis,  since  Catilina  was  actually 
in  arms,  took  steps  which  Mr.  Merivale  thus  describes : — 

*  The  senate  .  .  .  ventured  to  suspend  by  main  force  \_ue.  by  a  decree !] 
both  Nepos  and  Caesar  from  the  functions  to  which  they  had  been  duly 
elected  by  the  people.  .  .  .  He  refused  to  quit  his  tribunal  tiU  com- 
pelled  hy  a  military  force,  .  .  .  whereupon  he  .  .  .  retired  with  dignity 
to  his  private  dwelling.     The  populace  now  assembled  to  avenge  the 


•  If  any  one  ask, — AVlio,  of  all  C.Tsnr's  eminent  contemporaries,  vere  the 
two  men  of  greatest  frankness,  magnanimity,  and  conscientiousness?  ve 
must  probably  answer,  Catulus  and  Cato.  Botli  of  these  Caesar  pcrspcutcd, 
alive  and  dead,  with  mean  insult:  and  why?  Because  they  spoke  truth  con- 
ccrninff  his  iveasonable  intentions. 

t  The  defence  set  up  for  C»»sar  is,  that  though  he  did  not  R>'mpathiie  with 
Catilina,  he  still  could  not  bear  to  see  the  constitution  violated  in  the  wuid» 
of  suj)prcssing  the  conspiracy  I  Yet  no  man  who  ever  held  a  magistracy  in 
Rome  threw  such  studied  contempt  on  legality  and  the  constitution  aa  ~ 
of  which  his  consulship  is  a  sufficient  specimen. 
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liuult  offered  to  their  favourite.  A  rid  etuued,  which  eomptlltd  the 
ntntuU  to  retrace  their  slepa,  not  without  the  most  obsequious  cxprss- 
ttons  of  respect  and  deference  to  him.     Sael.  Jul.  IC — lb.  p.  138. 

This  is  not  what  Siictonius  says ;  but  that,  when  Caisar  found 
ihat  the  seuate  were  prepared  to  compel  him,  if  he  resisted)  he 
fave  way,  and  effectually  eserted  himself  to  tranquillize  the  mob 
which  offered  to  riot  in  his  cause  ;  that  the  senate  was  so 
igreeabty  surprised  at  his  conduct  that  they  immediately  passed 
I  Tote  of  thanks,  to  he  conveyed  to  him  through  the  first  men  of 
the  state  (the  insulted  Catulus  was  princeps !) ;  sent  for  him  into  the 
lenate  to  express  their  high  approbation,  and  cancelled  their  decree 
tgainst  him — so  anxious  were  they  to  welcome  every  beginning 
y{  more  honourable  conduct  in  him ;  so  unwilling  to  allow  a  man 
it  his  family  and  talent  to  be  identified  with  the  party  of  dis- 
order. Yet  this,  we  sec,  is  totally  misquoted  by  Mr.  Merivale. 
[ndeed,  he  proceeds  to  fasten  on  '  the  chiefs  of  the  senate  '  the 
niilt  of  false  accusation,  through  the  Catilinarian  deponents, 
V  ettius  and  Curius,  who  now  accused  Ca?sar  aa  an  accomplice. 

■  It  is  hardly  to  ho  supposed  that  these  wretches*  would  have  ven- 
;iired  to  assail  the  champioa  of  the  people,  unless  Oiey  had  received  aoine 
Mreet  ertcouragement  from  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  senate.  Caesar, 
*itb  his  usual  decision,  went  straightway  to  Cicero,  and  engaged  him 
n  ranore  aay  sospicion  of  his  cntBrniditT  The  lata  cqqbuI  dttAwai 
nAltely  that  it  was  h/  Cttar  hinuiflf  that  the  firtt  inttmation  of  the 

l.,n./,rh,tb,c„„a.u  I,  hi,,,  It  dxs  ii  I  ippc.r  «h(llur  llits  hid 
)ccn  rf  dlj  tht  fact,  but  thr  teslimom/of  Cueio  could  not  be  disci  edited 
Vot  onh  wai  Ca,sar  ac'/iiittcd  but  llic  reu.ird  assigned  to  (  unu'  as  the 
lUppo-cd  tiiscoiirLr  ol  ihc  plot  na=  taken  from  him,  and  handed  oier 
•o  thi  objicl  "f  hi-.  cahimiK/  \  lUius  «as  >.atnfic((l  to  the  «rath  of  the 
yeopli ,  and  Ihrann  into  prison,  nor  did  Nomh**,  the  qua-.tur  who  hid 
leiiturcd  to  jllon  hit;  ■.iijicnor  imgislnte  to  be  died  bLforo  his  In- 
aunjl,  cscipe  1  >imdar  chi^ti-cmcnt      Stiff  Jul   17  —}b   p    1j[> 

Wi.   lie  'uiiv    to  huL  M)  much  to  =n\    on  l!i; 1     It  is   not 

oiULtthnttht  HMMidoidi-cmtrv  «  is  '  Inndul  r.\  ci  loCi-u,' 
t  w  IS  nun  h  ilIu-i  d  to  Cuiiu-  I  \o\  \-  it  sud  b-s  'Mutoniiis 
!i  ir  Ciciiii  ^'i;l  m\  '  t- -Iimon\  tofitsu  but  onh  tint  Ciesir 
mpl  )•'/  i  iciro  to  coiiliim  lii=  vt.itLmcnt  If  CiC(ii)  hid  sjncn 
itj\  (li-timt  tiitimoni,  ho  ■•houhl  Invt  hold  ol  it  iiom  Sillu'it 
ui'l   riiitii'ii       J    (   f-11    -M  f.   Mf  '  icquittcd,'    there   M,is   no 

•   'S    I  \1      \[  I  1    vintdi'      Lurms  joined  the 

il,  t  I  inw  bicii  U  s  ck  ir  to  him. 


Iniid.  It  IS  not  It  di  ti.  ho 
"c  Cir- ir  all  acconiplife  of 
It  gal  priiof 
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trial,  and  no  voting.  The  senate  were  aniious  to  stop  the 
informations,  as  is  clear  in  Dion's  account,  and  were  certain  to 
catcli  at  any  formalities  which  enabled  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
4.  Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to  the  senate  than  such 
an  accusation  against  the  man  whom  they  had  just  reinstated 
with  extraordinary  honour;  and  to  imagine  that  they  wne 
maliciously  planning  this  attack  while  so  hononring  him,  ii  to 
suppose  tliem  downright  fools.  It  would  overstrain  their  power 
to  suspend  him  again,  and  in  fact  on  the  same  suspicion:  they 
could  not  but  leave  him  in  office  till  his  year  expired ;  even  then 
to  prosecute  him  would  be  a  most  arduous  thing,  if  he  were  ever 
so  guilty,  and  not  half  so  popular."  5.  Catulua  and  C.  Fiso  bad, 
no  doubt,  wished  Cicero  to  impeach  Cecsar  in  the  preceding 
year,  when  Cicero  was  in  office  and  Ca;sar  a  private  man ;  but 
the  case  was  now  reversed;  to  impeach  him  was  no  longer 
possible,  and  therefore  they  had  too  gladly  jumped  at  the  vain 
hope  of  reconciling  him.  6,  Vettius  was  not  '  sacrificed  to  the 
wrath  of  the  people,'  at  least  by  the  senate,  as  a  reader  will 
imagine;  it  was  Ciesar  himself,  by  hia  arbitrafy  power  as  a 
magistrate,  who  made  Vettius  hie  victim.  Suetonius  says,  '  he 
seized  pledges  irom  him,  plundered  his  furniture,  and  cast  him 
into  prison,  after  he  had  been  sadly  beaten,  and  almost  torn  in 
pieces '  [by  Caisar's  bullies  or  partisans]  '  before  the  rostra  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,'  where  Ca»ar  brought  him  to  hi* 
bar.  All  this  was  done  far  more  quickly  than  a  senate  coold  be 
summoned  to  deliberate  about  it ;  and  CEcsar  knew  well  that  be 
might  indulge  the  sweets  of  vengeance  fearlessly.  7.  It  wai 
likewise  Cesar's  single  will  which  imprisoned  Novius  for 
receiving  an  indictment  against  Cccsar. 

The  same  Vettius  reappears  in  Caesar's  consulship,  as  a  con- 
spirator who  pretends  to  reveal  an  extended  plot  against  the  life 
of  Pompeius.t  None  had  anything  to  gain  by  the  plot  being 
believed  but  the  party  of  Cfcsar;  and  there  was  a  firm  beli^ 
among  the  ancients  that  Ca-sor  was  its  author.  But  Vettius  wai 
BO  indiscreet  as  to  overdo  his  part,  exactly  as  before.  He  was 
imprisoned  by  the  senate's  order,  and  killed  secretly.  Cicero 
and  Suetonius  attribute  his  death  to  Ctesar,  or  to  bis  tool  Vati- 
nius.     It  was  Caisar's  duty,  as  consul,  to  inquire  into  Vettius's 

*  Lcntulus  and  Cethegus  hnd  confessed  their  eeila  and  lettcn  in  the  wnate, 
and  the  evidence  was  ovcipowering ;  yet  the  senate  knew  tbat  their  caDden- 
~~''  ~  bf  the  ordinarr  praceea  of  law  vould  be  most  unGertain,  and  tAtPffan 


ordered  their  execution.     It  irns  probably  from  a  sense  of  the  extreme  

cully  of  getting  a  conviction,  that  Cicero  refused  to  proaecute  CteMV,  whatow 
hia  otrn  HURpieions  or  belief  uCliLi  guilL 

t  Mr.  ^[crivale  follows  Dion  and  Appian  in  saying, '  Vampeiat  and  C»Mtr' 
hut  Cicero  (Alt  ii.  24,  in  Vaiin,  10]  omits  to  name  Cnssr,  and  hia  omiiBOD 
Beems  to  us  decisive. 
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I  deidli,  but,  as  Appian  remarks,  he  refused  to  inquire.  Yet 
Mr.  Merivale  choosee  to  exculpate  *  Cicsar,  and  to  impute  the 
plot  to  young  Curio,  with  whom  Vettius  first  tampered,  and 
leaves  the  idea  of  Vettius's  suicide  open  as  a  possibility,  though 
none  of  the  ancients  beiioved  it. 

Mr.  Merivale  ends  this  dark  tale  witli  one  more  eccentricity, 

I  when  he  says  that  young  Curio  and  his  aristocratic  section  must 
be  *  content  alone  to  bear  the  suspicion  of  any  act  of  unusual 
enormity  ascribed  generally  to  a  jtarty  which  reckoned  among 
its  leaders  such  honourable  men  as  Lucnllus,  Cato,  and  Cicero.' 
£y  '  luiusual  enormity '  he  must  mean  the  real  attempt  to 
aseaseinatc  Pompeiua?     Yet  no  one  but  Vettiua  '  ascribed  this 

I  to  the  party  generally.'  Docs  Mr.  Merivale  mean  that  the  plot 
was  generally  believed  ?     It  is  rather  hard  to  say  that  Curio  and 

,  M.  Antoniua,  barely  because  they  were  abandoned  young  men, 
must  be  '  content '  to  bear  the  imputation  of  a  crime  which  was 
never  committed,  and  in  all  probabihty  was  never  intended. 
Mr.  Merivale  seems  to  wish,  to  leave  some  stigma  on  '  the 
ajialocrats'  by  this  suspicion :  but  he  overdoes  his  work,  for  this 

'    Bection  of  them  is  precisely  the  one  which  ere  long  gravitated  to 

j    Caius  Caesar. 

I  After  his  prffitorship  in  Kome,  Caesar  became  prietoi  in  Spain. 
Tfis  debts  were  now  at  their  masimum,  and  exceeded  his  means 
by  more  than  two  millions  sterling ;  but  Crassus  aided  him,  and 
he  hurried  irregularly  to  his  province.  Now  for  Mr.  Merivale's 
idea  of  the  right  of  encroaching  on  '  barbarians,' 

'  The  provincial  governors  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  warfare 
with  the  petty  chieftains  [of  Lnsitania].  .  .  The  crime  of  the  officeTS 
tcho  represenlBil  the  inttjesti/  iif  Home  was  not  so  muck  their  encroachments 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  an  imi'lacable  knemy,  as  the  hasty  and 
jscoMPixKTE  viflhnil  of  warfare  irhieh  ihty  adopted,  'j'licy  struck  their 
blows  at  tatidom,  not  for  tlic  ultiinafe  security  of  the  inlercst.s  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  but  fnr  the  gratification  of  their  personal  ambition 
or  avarice,  anil  persevered  in  no  definite  plan  of  conquest.  C'a?sar 
seems  to  have  acted  with  a  differeut  sense  of  liis  duty  as  a  provincial 


After  this  follows  a  high  eulogy  on  Cii-sar's  internal  adniinis- 

•  Because  \'c-llius  ivniilil  not  Iiave  Hccustd  M.  Brutus  if  Cicsar  \\:n\  been 
tlic  pr-cuiil>ler !  Wliy,  it  i<  one  of  Cicero's  reasons  for  believing  tll.nt  Cirsar 
u-w  tlte  ]iromplpr,  that  Vetliiis  withdrew  Brutus's  name  on  tiie  second  day, 
uliich  denoted  Servilia's  inHufiice.  lu  young  Curio  (a  jocund  voluptuary 
iind  clever  fellow)  such  a  plot  would  he  alike  RJeked  nud  stupiil:  Cicero 
distinttly  saw  that  (.Wnnr's  policy  w,is  served  by  it.  But  when  it  inisi-nrried, 
then  it  would  become  uecessarv  lo  Casar's  s.ifelv  to  make  awav  widi 
VeUius. 
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tration,  which  nevertheless  is  concluded  hy  these  sigatficant 
words : — 

'  At  the  same  tirae  he  did  not  neglect  the  main  olg'ect  of  his  own  ^it 
to  the  country.  He  amatted  a  eontidcrabU  treature  for  hinut^,  aitd 
took  care  to  salls/if  the  cupidity  of  hit  /oUowert  and  toldieri  ut  due 
proportion.' 

That  no  man  at  Bome,  except  Lucullus,  could  do  more  for  a 
province,  consistently  with  the  object  of  enriching  himself,  than 
CECsar,  we  fully  believe ;  but  when  he  went  out  immerBcd  with 
debt,  and  came  back  rich*  in  a  single  year,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  was  still  more  anxious  to  plunder  Uian  to  administer.  Now 
let  us  listen  to  Suetonius  and  to  Dion : — 

'  When  he  held  proconsular  authority  in  Spain,  he  received  money 
from  the  allies,  which  he  begged  of  them  [emendicalas]  to  relieve  his 
debts :  and  he  plundered  in  hostile  fashion  certain  towns  of  the  Lusi- 
tanians,  althotiyh  they  offered  to  obey  him,  and  opened  their  gatei  to  kim 
when  he  canie.' — Sael.  54. 

'  CiBsar  might,  with  little  trouble,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  robberies 
which  always  went  on  in  these  countries,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  have 

quiet li  beiiiff  t»  his  potver,  as  I  said,  lo  have  peace,  he  turned 

to  Mount  Herminium,  and  ordered  its  inhabitunts  to  remove  to  the 
flat  country,  under  pretence  that  they  might  not  sally  from  strosfcholdi 
to  plunder,  but  in  fact,  knowing  that  they  would  refuse,  and  that  he 
should  so  get  an  occasion  for  tear,  &e.  kc'—Dion,  37 — 52.  [Who  then 
is  the  '  implacable  enemy,'  Cajsar  or  the  Lusilanians  ?] 

The  reader  will  conjecture  the  rest.  Cnsar  acted  with  no 
greater  treachery  than  was  frequent  with  Roman  generals  fwho, 
moreover,  have  plenty  of  imitators  among  the  moderns)  j  but  how 
much  more  humane  was  Pompeius's  behaviour  to  foreigners! 
how  diflbrent  the  result  of  Cicero's  provincial  administration! 
Cliccro  came  back  from  Cilicia  with  the  blessings  of  the  pro- 
vincials, but  with  an  empty  purse,  and  with  ill-will  from  those 
Komans  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  ravage  and  peculate. 
On  the  contrary,  this  lucky  Ca;sar  sends  treasure  to  Rome,  pa]rs 
ofFhts  own  debts,  gives  plunder  to  his  troops,  and  returns  home 
(comparatively)  rich  ;  and  yet  we  arc  to  believe  he  administered 
the  province  well,  because  he  laid  down  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  sensibly  and  equitably !  But  we  must  ask,  whence 
came  this  great  supply  of  wealth?  Jlr.  Merivale  virtually 
replies,  Not  from  the  province,  but  from  the  '  hungry  *  moun- 
taineers whom  he  wisely  made  tributary  to  Gome.  If  so,  it  it 
at  least  manifest  tbat  Ca'sar  and  his  troops  were  the  hungry 
wolves,  and  that  tlie  people  from  whom  he  got  spoil  so  ample, 
\t'ere  rather  a  goldcn-nceced  flock  than  rude  horbmaDS. 
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We  have  already  exposed  Mr.  Merivale's  misrepresentation 
of  the  bribery  by  which   Cteear  gained  his  consulship.     We 

proceed  to  a  still  worse  instance  of  the  same,  in  regard  to  the 
violences  by  which  he  carried  his  agrarian  law  as  consul, 

'  As  the  absence  of  one  consul  prevented  the  other  frotn  ecmvohng  the 
temtlt,  it  WHS  hoped  that  this  xeccssioa  [of  BibulusJ  would  cripple  the 
,  power  which  Cicsar  was  threatening  to  use  against  his  opponents  ;  but 
ne,  nothing  daunted,  convened  the  popular  assemblies  whenever  he  had 
occasion,  and  proposed  and  carried  whatever  measures  he  chose.     In 

this  way  he  passed  an  agrarian  law,  Bimilar  lo  that  of  Flavins 

The  party  who  met  at  the  house  of  Bibulus  eounselkd  a  eudden  attaek 
upon  Ocsar's  gupporlert  in  the  comitia ;  and  the  consul  of  the  nobles 
ruehed  su-ord  in  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  ehaUenging  hU 
oiMcagne  to  an  appeal  lo  arms.  But  his  friends  were  outnumbered,  and 
forced  to  exert  all  their  efforts  to  save  their  champion  and  hear  him 
off  to  a  place  of  security.  Caio  diBtinguished  himself  in  this  unseemly 
rial  by  pushing  throufth  the  crowd  to  the  rostrum,  protected  by  the 
inviolability  of  his  ojjice ;  but  the  harangue  wliich  he  commenced 
enjoyed  no  such  privilege,  and  was  soon  drowned  in  the  uproar  which 
it  excited.  Casar  was  less  scrupulous  than  even  the  city  populace, 
and  ordered  his  lictors  to  seize  the  tribune  and  drag  him  from  the  place. 
LucuIluB,  old  and  feeble,  wae  grievovsly  ill-treated,  and  only  saved  hu 
I  iifi  by  throwing  himself  at  bis  enemy's  (1)  feet.  When  the  bill  had 
.  Mm  thus  passed  by  the  people,  the  victonous  consiil  required  the 
senators  to  ratify  it  by  an  oath  of  obEdicnce.  By  threatening  to  obtain 
iin  (iKu-triKnl  Id  nuke  rfrii>,il  c^ipUA.  lie  succiocltd  in  /bni//j  il  down 
the  IhroaU  of  Calo  and  his  staunclicst  adhcrcnls.'— /i.  p,  191. 

The  coarse  violence  of  Ca'sar  is  thus  admitted  by  ;\[r.  Alcri- 
vale;  yet  he  writes  as  one  synipathiziii','  and  admiring; — as  if 
the  'unseemly  riot'  were  Cntu's  fault; — and  tries  to  put  the 
other  party  in  ihe  wronj;,  by  alIct;in_L,'  that  they  bet,'aLi  tlie  attack, 
IS'ow  the  "fact  is,  tiiat  'they  were  iiiniriiicl.  lii'bulus  did  not 
liohl  lip  '  Ids  jwonl,'  but  (»rrr<l  A/,v  t/,)vr(  to  tlic  adversary. 
Mr.  :M,iival,>  bad  tbc  pas-i,,-e  of  Ajipiiin  open  before  liini.  lie 
lias  quoted  fvnui  it,  fur  our  in^tructinn,  a  bit  of  enii>.titiitioiial 
l:nv  (a  rare  tliiii-  in  IlIs  vuliune'^),  %^hieli  is  a  mere  bluiuh  r  of 
Appimi's;  iImi  w-r  con.ul  cmM  ii„t  convoke  tlie  ^enale!  lUit 
Appiaii  -ues=  on  m  .:,v  lluit  IlibuUls  -;:7,v;.,„-„„  ri„-  m;.:;-.,.:  '  bared 
hi^  tii.o.it.'  lu.t  lu.  '.uurcl:'  ;,ml  we  prefer  lo  impute  to 
Mr.  Merival-  extn  )ue  liii-Ie,  (oniusion.  and  fur-elfubiess  of  his 
CrMk,  nillK-r  tb.m  Mippo-e  that  he  b.is  ivilfullv  di-IoiUd  tlie 
lii>larv.  l;ut  all  tlie  n;ur,ilivrs  a-ree  that  tlie  ei;trn-e  and 
violcmr,  frniii  be,^-iiiiiing  to  end,  lay  with  (Vsar. 

Hi-  ]j,irli- ni-^  v.eiit  io  the  meeting  with  liidilen  dai;L;er-i 
r.J/y,;./,,;.  Clbiihi-  r.unr  oiilv  in  bis  dress  of  olliee,  :md\vitli 
bis  roib.  Se\>r.,l  of  liii'  tribunes  who  were  wilh  bim  were 
Mounded    by    the  men   "  itli    dagLjers;    the  rods   were   broken. 
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Bibulus's  state  dress  was  torn  off,  and  a  basket  of  dung  emptied 
on  his  head.  (FluL  Cato.)  But  he,  nothing  dismayed,  bared  kis 
throat,  and  shouted  to  Caesar's  friends  to  come  and  finish  their 
work.  *  For  if,'  said  he,  *  I  cannot  persuade  Ciesar  to  do  justice^ 
yet  at  least  by  my  death  I  will  cast  pollution  and  a  corse  upon 
him.'  But  javelins  were  thrown  thick,  and'numbers  of  Bibulus's 
friends  were  wounded ;  so  that  at  length  all  ran  off  at  speed, 
except  Cato,  who  withdrew  last  and  slowly.  Thus  left  master 
of  the  field,  Coesar  carried  his  law,  and  after  it  a  second  law,  to 
pronounce  death  on  every  senator*  who  did  not  8W€»r  to 
observe  the  former.  Well  might  Plutarch  say,  that  *  men  were 
disgusted  tcith  the  enormity  of  Caesar's  consulsnip.' 

6ut  we  have  not  finished  Mr.  Merivale's  mistakes.  Cato 
was  not  tribune ;  this  our  historian  ought  to  have  known,  for  he 
has  already  described  him  as  tribune  three  years  before.  The 
arrest  of  Cato,  which  he  here  tells  of,  did  not  take  place  during 
the  riot,  but  in  the  senate:  the  indignity  to  LucuUus  is  also 
gratuitously  mixed  up  with  this  affair,  llie  case  of  Cato  was 
this :  t — He  spoke  in  the  senate  against  allowing  Caesar  to  have 
Gaul  and  lUyricum  for  five  years,  on  which  Caesar  dragged  him 
out  of  the  senate- house  by  a  lictor  and  sent  him  to  prison.  He 
went  quietly,  and  disdained  to  appeal  to  a  tribune,  which  at 
last  forced  Caesar  to  contrive  an  appeal  himself.  Of  Lacullus*B 
afiair,  all  that  we  know  is  from  the  following  words  of  Saetonius, 
on  which  Mr.  Merivale  grounds  his  extravagantly  different 
account : — ^  When  [at  some  time  in  this  year]  L.  Lucullus  freely 
opposed  Caesar,  Caesar  inspired  into  him  so  great  a  terror  of 
false  accusation  {calumniarum)y  that  Lucullus  dropped  on  his 
knees  before  him."  No  doubt  he  threatened  to  impeach  Lucullus 
for  the  great  fortune:^  he  had  accumulated  in  Asia;  and  as 
LucuUus's  conscience  was  far  from  clear,  he  became  greatly 
alarmed. 

*  Appian  says  that  the  people  nnd  senators  had  to  swear;  Plutarch 
(Cato,  .'J2)  that  all  the  senators.  Appian  says  that  '  death '  was  the  penalty ; 
Plutarch,  *  great  punishments.'  Cicero,  indeed,  ap])ears  (Attic,  ii.  18)  to  limit 
the  oath  to  canduiateft  for  office ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  reject  PIutarch*B  detailed 
account  of  the  difiiculty  Cicero  had  to  overcome  Cato^s  reluctance  to  swear. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Merivnle's  statement,  that  Ca?sar  '  threatened  to  make  it 
ca])ital,'  is  his  interpretation  of  Api}ian's  imperfect  tense,  o  S^aloi  aviKtVo*. 
ii.  C.  B.  12.  ^ 

t  Plut.  Css.,  14;  Dion,  38,  3;  Suet.  Csps.,  20.— Suetonius  calls  it'Cato- 
nem  inlerpeUafUem.*  Of  course  Cato  was  forced  egredi  relationem  in  order  to 
speak  on  a  topic  on  which  the  consul  had  not  asked  his  opinion. 

t  C.  Mcmmius  attacked  him  on  this  ground  when  he  returned  from  Asia, 
and  the  aristocracy  with  difllculty  got  the  vote  for  I^ucuIIus's  triumph. 
Pint,  Luc,  37.  ^\c  believe  Lucullus  not  to  have  been  guiltless,  but  in  com- 
))arison  with  CoMar  he  whs  truly  forbearing.  Ctesar  *  in  Gaul  plundered 
shrines  and  temples  of  their  oii'erings :  ])ullcd  down  cities,  olltcncr  to  get  spoil 
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^Wt.  Merivole  neglects  to  inform  the  reader  that  it  was  a  fixed 

jBonstitutional  principle  in  fionie,  that  every  consular  law  should 
fint  receive  the  ajtprobation  of  the  senate,'  after  which  it  came 
pefore  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  in  the  field  of  Mars ;  but 
f/Bsar  brought  forward  his  law  without  this  approbation,  and 
|>asBed  it  in  the  forum,  apparently  by  the  votes  of  the  tribes,  as 
if  tie  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  Independently,  however, 
pf  this,  it  is  clear  that  in  his  consulship  he  set  up  mobrule,  and 
through  it  exercised  a  dcBpotigm.  In  fact,  few  of  the  senators 
chose  to  expose  themselves  to  violence  by  attending  the  senate; 
on  which  a  very  aged  senator,  Considius,  told  Ctesar  that  they 
stayed  away  through  fear  of  his  weapons  and  soldiers.  '  Why 
iUion,'  said  Caisar, '  do  not  you  keep  at  home  through  fear  V 
Considius  replied  :  '  My  remaining  years  are  too  few  to  be  worth 
Mving.*  This  speech  seems  to  have  made  Cajsar  sofien  his 
methods.  But,  Cicero  observes,  they  had  no  sooner  got  over 
Ihc  fear  of  murder,  than  a  new  terror  arose;  viz.  that  of  slan- 
derous accusations  from  such  tools  of  Ctesar  as  Vettius. 

A  consulship  thus  violent  and  outrageous,  was  not  likely  to 
{be  in  pecuniary  matters  much  better ;  and  we  see  no  ground 
ibr  disbelieving  the  details  given  by  Suetonius  {20,  54),  which 
jMn  Merirale  cautiously  refrains  from  putting  before  the  reader ; 
viz.  that  he  gave  away  whatever  he  pleased  to  any  one,  and 
terrified  nil  ■who  d^ircd  to  oppose, — that  he  xtoti'  from  the  Cnpitol 
3,000  pounds  of  gold,  und  replaced  it  by  gilt  brass  ;  sold  charters 
to  companies  and  the  name  of  king  to  foreign  princes  ;  and  among 
cithers,  extorted  6,000  taleuts  as  a  private  remuneration  from 
Ptolemy  alone  ou  this  ground.  Of  this  we  hear  farther  in  the 
Alexandrian  war.  SucJi  things  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
whole  course  of  privateering;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  to  give 
up  his  armies  was  to  yield  himself  to  ruin. 

Justly  did  Cicero  say,  that  in  this  consulship  the  state  perished. 
!riie  democracy  of  liome  had  for  more  ihan  a  century  dwindled 
into  a  beggarly  or  ferocious  mob.  The  senate  and  the  aristo- 
:riilic  consul  were  now  overpowered  and  insulted,  the  other 
fonsul  himself  Iieadiiig  clic  rabble  and  the  soldiery  against  them. 
I'lie  liLi^'hest  niaLrisiraiv  and  the  liighfst  order  were  thus  alike 
di-hoiioiireil  ;  lint  ('a->ur  proceeded  to  seciiio  fhat  this  confusion 
hhoiild  be  peniianent.  For  tliis  lie  effected  the  election  of  two 
consuls  devoted    to  the  cabal   (freedom   of  election   there  was 


.  .     Aflerwiirds,  by 

mo-.t    evident    Mpiiius   ami   s.ntril.-f;.'s,    lii'   liort  llie  cxpc 

■nsos  of  civil  iv,-,rs, 

iriurapbs,  and  «llOU^.■    fJuL-l.   Jul.  :.i.     lie  nl.so  [ihinle 

rod  the  Icmpks   of 
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none,  but  violence  prevailed) ;  and  next  transferred*  P.  Clodius 
to  the  plebs,  that  he  might  be  made  tribune.  It  was  previously 
notorious  that  Clodius  intended  to  attack  Cicero  for  having 
obeyed  the  verdict  of  the  senate  against  the  Catilinarians ;  so 
here  was  a  new  Catilinarian  faction  let  loose  on  the  aristocracy. 
Henceforth  bands  of  armed  men  paraded  the  streets  of  Rome, 
violently  interfered  with  the  elections,  slew  peaceable  citizens, 
forced  the  aristocracy  to  arm  a  Milo  against  a  Clodius,  until  a 
dictatorship  became  essential  to  save  public  order.  Then  the 
tools  of  Caesar  alleged,  that,  a  dictator  being  essential,  he  was  as 
proper  a  man  for  it  as  Pompeius ;  and  perverted  the  constitutional 
into  a  personal  question.  Csesar  thus  came  in  compassion  to 
restore  *  order '  to  the  aflBicted  city,  and  in  his  estant  writings 
gravely  exerts  himself  to  show  how  constitutional  are  his  desires 
and  proceedings,  and  in  how  2/;2Constitutional  a  way  the  senate 
is  opposing  him. 

So  blind  is  Mr.  Merivale  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  he 
docs  not  even  understand  the  proceeding  of  the  tribune  Metellus ; 
who,  until  Csesar  had  threatened  his  life,  would  not  retire  from 
the  sacred  treasury,  wishing  hereby  to  manifest  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  Cjcsar  pretended  that  he  had  invaded  Rome  to 
protect  the  *  sacred  and  inviolable  rights '  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius.  In  the  same  spirit  is  his  simple 
complaint  (vol  ii.  p.  471),  that  the  Roman  nobility  were  discon- 
tented at  the  fact  of  C<B8ar*s  pre-enxinence^  rather  than  at  his 
measures.  He  may  seem  not  to  desire  any  firmer  security  for 
law  and  justice,  than  the  will  of  one  profligate  and  mortal  man. 
He  is  apparently  surprised  that  Casar's  *  clemency  '  did  not 
reconcile  Romans  to  hold  all  their  rights  at  his  mercy  and  that 
of  his  chance  successor.  13ut  there  would  be  no  end  of  such 
criticisms ;  and  we  finally  notice  only  his  misrepresentation  of 
Suctonius's  judgment  on  Cmsar's  death. 

*  Suetonius  allows  that  Cjesar  was  indeed  justly  slain,  hut 
makes  no  aticmpt  to  absolve  his  assassins^ — ^^'ol.  ii.  p.  489. 

Nay,  but  Suetonius  says,  he  was  ^  held  to  be  legitimately  »lain' 
(^jure  c(csus)  76  ;  and  thereby  does  justify  his  assassins ;  indeed, 
gives  this  as  a  general  sentiment.  IH'ron  has  a  note  f  remarking 
on  this.  ^  "We  must  not  bo  so  much  dazzled,'  says  he,  *  with  Ciesar's 
surpassing  glory  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities, 
as  to  forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen  : — 

HE   WAS   jrSTLT    SLA IX. 


on 


may 

animosity, 
t  Cliildc  Harold,  Canto  IV.  note  26. 
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I  ciBsus  exisHmatur,  says  Suetonius,  after  a  fair  estimate  of 

■  character,  and  making  use  of  a  phrase  which  was  a  formula 

fcLity's  time,  and  was  continued  in   the  legal  judgments  pro- 

Wmced  in  justljiabh  homicide,  such  as  killinff  housebreakers.' 

e  difficult  docs  it  appear  to  Mr.  Jlorivale  fairly  to  report  what 

ie  ancients  say.     In   his  vocabulary,   Clear's  murderers  are 

■  "^ild  unprincipled    men,'   though   Cicero   looked    on  them  as 

Tieroes  of  surpassing  merit,  and  regrets  that  ho  had  no  personal 

~  bare  in  the  deed. 

It  would  be  natural  and  suitable  to  remark  on  the  writer's 

iyle,  on  his  judgment,  on  his  power  of  condensation,  on  his 

^rouping,  and  other  mattera  of  taste ;  on  his  philosophy  and  his 

eeligious  reflections :    but  when    we  have  so  deep  complaints 

Igfainst  his  Jideliftj  and  moral  soundness,  we  feel  that  we  must 

ippcar  to  the  reader  biassed  judges  on  points  of  taste  and  feeling 

i  which  cannot  be  brought  to  any  certain  standard.     We,  there- 

Ftbre,  forbear  to  add  a  word  on  these  matters,  and  so  close  our 

T  Tery  irksome  tiwk. 


.  H.—Exponlion  of  tha   Oofpel  according  to   St.  Lukt.     By  Dr. 
i&mts  Thomson.     Vols.  I  and  11.     Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C,  Black. 

It  lias  often  been  matter  of  wonder  and  of  regret  to  men  of 
piety  and  ta^tc,  who  have  had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  that  from  among  the  many  thousands  who  have 
been  pulpit-teachers,  comparatively  few  have  attained  to  excel- 
lence. In  the  present  day,  when  we  have  in  every  village  a 
pulpit  and  a  preacher,  it  is  a  cause  both  for  amazement  and  for 
sorrow,  tliat  llie  pulpit  Iws  so  little  hold  on  the  popular  mind. 
We  have  :U  the  bar  much  successful  speaking,  and  IJic  success 
in  all  elites  lli.-ir  is  to  he  ej-tlmaled  by  the  power  of  the  ])le:Lder  to 
,-wri,>fr  ;  \m  iiv  the  sined  teacher  liou'  little  effect  is  produced  ! 
TIk;  sulijert  nf  |iul|nl-(xcelleiice  is  so  lar-;!',  tliat  it  cannot  be 
fullv  ti-.;iled  of  uilhiu  the  liiiiils  of  tliis  article  ;  and  vet  it  is  just 
one'of  those  sulijeets  wliieli  earnest  rJi-ionists  in  the  present 
day  'hould  dili,^'intly  iiifptire  into.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  some 
one  nurijiuRcleil  witli  any  relii^'ious  hodv — the  occupant  of  a 
reli-ious  ncutralitv— should  ask':  Why  cannot  the  same  deijrce 
of  tlr.que.ice,  iiliieh  is  only  aiiother"way  of  sayin.ic  the  same 
eflieient  ^irakiii-,  "hull  ubtaius  in  parliament  and  at  the  bar,  be 
l)rou,:;ht   to    JK.ar  nil   the  topics  winch   are  discussed  from    the 
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pulpit  ?  Why  should  there  be  success  in  the  one^  and  aim 
powerlessncss  in  the  other?  There  is  one  fact,  which  m 
strike  all  thoughtful  men  as  of  the  most  serious  import  at  1 
present  time — That  the  pulpit  has  not  that  hold  on  the  pul 
mind  which  it  once  had,  and  that  men  are  not  so  eeriousbf  a^ea 
by  the  great  truths  proclaimed  from  it  as  they  once  toere.  1 
sad  reality^  patent  to  all  but  the  wilfully  unconvinced,  is,  tl 
the  weekly  teachings  from  the  word  of  God  do  not  produce  tl 
effect  on  the  people  which,  from  the  awful  importance  of  tfa 
subject,  we  might  reasonably  expect  them  to  do.  We  knc 
it  may  justly  be  said,  '  the  pulpit-teachings  so  often  recu 
familiarity  with  the  sublime  subjects  of  them,  on  the  part  of  1 
hearers,  blunts  the  edge  of  appeal — ^we  have  the  unwillingn 
;  |.  and  positive  enmity  of  the  human  heart  as  a  resistance  to  ai^ 

ment,  however  potent — there   is  a  morbid  taste   among   < 

people  for  mere  dilations — ^in  many  cases,  they  prefer  am 

I  .  phraseologies,  or  anecdotical  littlenesses,  or  effete  sentiment] 

tics,  to  vigorous  and  healthy  thought — they  do  not  like  n 
wine  in  their  old  bottles — they  hear  with  suspicion  any  departi 
from  the  routine  of  old  technicality — and  they  prefer  rati 
that  their  feelings  should  be  excited,  or  their  curiosity  gratifii 
than  that  their  minds  should  be  quickened  by  new  and  vigon 
thought.'  These  objections  may  be  partially  true — ^there  n 
be  some  classes  of  mind,  and  some  few  churches,  where  tl 
would  have  place. 

Now  we  presume  not  to  blame  the  ministers  of  religion  : 

the  small  success  which  attends  their  pulpit-labours.     Howei 

I  faulty  individuals  may  be,  to  blame  the  mass,  among  whom  ] 

'  men  of  great  attainment  and  hcavenly-mindedness,  would  be 

i  the  last  degree  harsh  and  ungenerous.     But  we  find  fault  w 

the  system  under  which  they  are  placed.     Let  us  illustrate  c 

position  by  an  example  : — A  young  man  comes  from  one  of  ( 

colleges,  trained  to  habits  of  close  thought,  and  accustomed 

•  severe  analytical  processes ;  with  some  knowledge  of  Hebr 

and  of  classical  literature ;  devoted  to  the  noble  employ  to  wh; 
God  has  called  him,  and  eager  to  preach  '  the  doctrines  of  1 
Cross.'  He  accepts  the  pastorate  over  one  of  our  rural  church 
and  becomes  thus  the  acknowledged  teacher  of,  it  may  be,  so: 
hundreds  of  people.  Among  his  congregation  it  is  not  probal 
that  there  will  be  many  equally  taught  with  himself;  but,  p 
haps,  the  larger  portion  of  them  shall  be  devourers  of  1 
weaker  part  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  day — ^those  sn 
periodicals  in  which  the  state  of  our  churches  is  being  p 
petually  canvassed,  and  by  which  an  unwholesome  agitation  a 
constant  dissatisfaction  are  excited  towards  that  among  ub  wh: 
is  invigorating  and  elevating  to  the  mind — ^in  which  not  doctru 
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BBme,  but  the  very  pliraseology  in  which  they  are  expreBsed  are 
pitereotypcd.  The  yoang  pastor  finds  hia  congregation  leavened 
by  these  small  works,  and  he  speedily  discovers  that  he  is  a 
Blare,  uot  so  innch  to  unchanging  dogmata,  as  to  a  fixed  tra- 
ditionaiy  expression  of  them.  At  once  he  is  in  chains,  like 
an  artist  who  must  paint  only  after  a  pattern,  to  soar  is  impos- 
sible— to  unleaven  his  congregation,  who  receive  from  the  above- 
mentioned  sources  weekly  or  monthly  supplies  of  fresh  fer- 
mentation, is  utterly  out  of  the  question — he  ia  in  vassalage  to 
mere  words — and,  after  a  season,  abandoning  in  despair  higher 
aims,  he  sinks  down  to  the  weary  monotony  of  oft-repeated 
theological  forrauliB ;  and  he  finda  that,  instead  of  being  free  to 
teach  according  to  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  must  do  so  iu 
the  set  phrtises  of  his  predecessors,  which  may  be,  many  of  them, 
offensive  to  a  refined  ear  and  painful  to  a  lowly  heart.  We 
have  positive  knowledge  that  there  are  many  of  our  ministers, 
extensive  in  their  acquirements,  abundant  in  their  piety,  and 
capable  of  eloquence,  who  groan  under  this  slavery  to  ancient 
forms  of  thought — which  do  not  suit  the  present  age,  but  for 
which,  we  candidly  admit,  there  would  be  no  little  difficulty  in 
finding  synonymous  substitutes.  Surely,  in  the  abandonment  of 
many  of  these  phraseologies,  our  theology  would  be  unimpaired, 
bnt  might  still  be  taught,  scripturally  and  healthily,  in  other 
modes  of  expression.  He  will  do  no  small  service  to  the  Church, 
who  can  show  us  how  we  may  safely  substitute  the  simple  terms 
of  the  word  of  God  for  tlic  sot  ultfrancos  of  scholastic  theology. 
The  question  returns  to  us :  Why  is  the  power  of  the  British 
pulpit  so  feeble ;  or,  why  arc  its  results  so  few  ?  It  is  not 
because  we  arc  lacking  able  preachers;  for,  surely,  if  extended 
education,  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  and  enlarged 
views,  tend  to  successful  oratory,  our  present  ministry  should  be 
inferior  to  none.  Nor  would  wc  hint,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  pastors  arc  not  thoroughly  devoted  to 
their  work.  There  are  men  among  tlie  present  Nonconformist 
ministers  who  would  dare  all  in  '  preaching  the  Cross,'  and  who, 
should  tlic  condition  of  the  age  require  it,  would  joyfully  suffer 
all  that  Baxter,  Howe,  or  Ihuiyan  endured  of  old.  But  it  has 
always  appeared  to  ub,  that  the  pulpit-jiower  of  many  of  our 
ministers  is  all  but  destroyed  by  l/ie  freqtieiicy  of  tlidr  services. 
There  are  many  of  our  congregations  wliich  require  from  their 
minister  ikreo  entire  sermons  on  the  Sund.ay,  and  an  additional 
'  address '  or  two  during  the  week.  These  worthy  people 
eschew,  and  perhaps  with  propriety,  'read  sermons' — every 
discourse  among  them  must  bo  both  extemporaneous  and  re- 
niaikable  for  freshness  and  vigour  :  and  of  how  many  of  our 
ministera  have  their  resources  been  thus  early  exhausted,  and 
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themselves  worn  out !  No  one  can  be  a  DemostlieneSy  a  Bossi 
or  a  Massillon^  four  times  a  week ;  and  that  ministry  whicl 
ever  in  action  cannot  be  long  successful. 

■  Another  grand  reason,  we  conceive,  for  the  partial  failure 

our   pulpits,  is   in   the  narrow  range  of  subjects   which 
minister  is  permitted  for  discussion.     We  have  heard  of  sc 

V  worthy  Scotch  divines,  of  the  last  century,  who  made  it  a  mat 

of  conscience — or,  at  least,  their  habit — to  introduce  the  nota 
*  five  points '  into  every  sermon ;  and  we  know  what  dead  i 
malism  reigned  in  their  churches,  while  in  their  creeds  tl 
were  as  orthodox  as  even  Knox  could  have  desired.     Now 
« I  mission  of  every  religious  teacher  is  to  preach  *  the  Cross,'  an 

'  nobler  theme  than  this  no  one  can  desire.     But  in  such  a  subj 

do  not  all  Divine  requirements  and  all  human  duties  me 
Is  it  not  the  central  of  all  truths,  in  which  the  most  ph 
sophical  mind  has  all  it  seeks  as  matter  for  lofty  thought,  i 
the  pious  mind  for  holiest  breathing  ?  And  yet  how  often 
its  very  doctrines  preached  merely  as  a^edenda  !  whereas, 
earnest  activities  and  charities  must  proceed  from  these.  Wl 
the  zealous  Christian  teacher  is  mindful  of  his  great  mission, 
will  not  forget  that  his  benevolence  is  to  be  all-embracing,  \ 
that  everything  which  can  exalt  humanity,  and  make  less  bar 
the  desert  of  life,  is  his  peculiar  work ;  and,  therefore,  wl 
the  great  verities  of  the  gospel  are  earnestly  proclaimed,  { 
faithfully  applied  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  the  preac 
may  legitimately  advocate  from  his  pulpit  etery thing  which  ie< 
to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  people.  What  a  w 
range  would  thus  be  opened  for  pulpit-address,  and  wha 
mighty  impulse  might  thus  be  given  to  Christ-like  activity  b 
in  the  Church  and  the  world ! 

Again, — we  think  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
utterly  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  pulpit-eloquence,  even 
a  small  section  of  our  pastors.  As  a  general  rule,  perhaps, 
one  is  bom  an  orator — that  excellence  can  be  reached  only 
certain  orders  of  mind,  and  not  even  by  them  till  they  h 
studied  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  manner 
which  those  entrances  have  been  gained  by  the  great  masten 
eloquence.  Even  the  best  minds  among  us  have  not  fair  pi 
They  are  ^  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  by  the  pastoral  hai 
common  to  this  age.  What  time  have  they,  for  example, 
such  studv,  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  call  to  c 
stant  secular  activity?  How  can  they  be  eJScient  among 
educated  and  intelligent  auditory  on  the  Sunday — such  as 
found  in  our  larger  towns  only — who,  during  more  or  less  of 
entire  week,  have  been  necessitated,  often  with  an  nnwill 
heart,  to  sit  on  some  half-score  of  committees — to  superinti 
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THiious  agencies,  some  of  them  not  very  cloaely  allied  to  the 
I  w<nk  of  evaiigphsm — or  to  spend  many  precious  hours  of  each 

day  in  that  ofttimcs  most   unprotitable    occupation  nicknamed 

f  pastoral  visitation,'  which   Dr.  Davidson  has  so  well  termed 

*  peronibulatory  dissipation/' 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  feeble  and  sick  of  his  flock 

•hould  have  much  of  the  pastor's  care;  but  how  much  golden 
|.  time  i»  frittered  away  in  those  visits  from  houBc  to  house  which, 
J  especially  in  country  towns,  many  congregations  expect  to 
J  receive  from  their  minislersl  It  is  a  true  and  safe  principle, 
.  j  titat,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  diligent  student  will  be  the 
^  Mtieceasful  minister — the  man  who  is  laborious  in  the  investiga- 

tioo  and  for  the  defence  of  the  great  verities  of  Christianity, 
I  and  who  is  well  armed  on  all  those  points  assailed  as  vulner- 
j  able    by   the    enemies  of  the   faith.      That  congregation  must 


^ 


by  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  That  congregation  must 
'  greatly  lack  common  sense — the  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect 
■  — who  grudge  the  time  which  the  student-pastor  spends  in  his 
study.  A  minister's  success  in  preaching  will  generally  be  in 
the  ratio  of  his  laborious  preparation  for  it ;  and  ho  must  prove, 
IB  the  result — and  speaking  '  after  the  manner  of  men ' — the 
^moBt  efficient  teacher  of  religious  truths,  who  has,  through  all 
Yda  ministerial  life,  accustomed  himself  to  habitual  mental  train- 
ing. Alas !  how  often  in  the  religious  magazines  of  the  day  do 
wc  read  that  our  ministers  slioiild  he  yeadg  sjira/.ers ,■  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  their  various  requirements  as  secretaries, 
coniniittcc-mcn,  and  family-visitors,  withhold  them  from  careful 
preparation  for  their  pulpits — a  state  of  things  which  is  cither 
regai^dcd  as  a  necessity  or  actually  defended  !  Now  wo  pre- 
sume to  assert,  that  that  was  the  Augustan  ago  of  our  Noncon- 
1  the  eajrcr  hearers  wc:iricd  not  at  the  lurn 
Iht  liaMcr,  I'lavcl,  ISalcs.  I'liilip  Henry, 
'•mniuin : )  took  to  thiir  pulpits  no  hasty 
but  carefully  written  ;uid  el:iborated  ser- 
ivc  of  its  subject,  and  wbicli  nurtured  at 
and  the  s.piritiial  in  those  who  heard  them, 
ild,  who  can  refuse  them  the  i)alni  !  who, 
s,  does  no(  feel  as  the  traveller  when  he 
is-Ld  tcmplis  (if  the  earlv  world,  of  peoples 
r  rcailiii-,  for  example;  tliL-  pages  of  the 
i\v  itiiprllcd  wc  arc  tii  nauseate  our  more 
ow  Weak  and  feeble,  in  comparison  with  his 
nc  tlie  ]>Iinis  platitmUs,  the  worn-out  senti- 
-illy  apjuals  to  the  feclinf;s  which  one  finds 
anv  (if  the  popular  priiductions  bolh  from 
u  pul])lts  !  We  do  not  blame  the  ministers 
S  if,  ill  any  case,  thev  have  been  guilty  of 
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these.  Such  results  must  follow  from  the  requirements  of 
day.  If  a  congregation  will  have  their  pastor  to  be  a  secret! 
or  a  travelling  agents  or  the  editor  of  a  periodical,  or  to  \« 
his  six-days'  life  away  in  an  itinerancy  of  chit-chat,  they  ne 
sarily  exclude  him  from  his  study ;  and  no  man,  unless  he 
an  apostle^  divinely  taught,  can  witnout  due  preparation  fully 
plain  the  sacred  Scriptures^  unfold  their  truths,  and  nourish  i 
spiritual  clement  which  ever  in  a  good  man's  heart  strugj 
after  a  diviner  life.  We  conceive,  t£en,  that  the  very  first  i 
towards  a  general  pulpit-reform  will  be,  when  our  pastors  al 
don  ^ecularitics  and  all '  perambulatory  dissipation,'  and  w 
they  become  entirely  men  of  the  study — limitative  of  that  il 
S:  ■  trious  band  recently  named,  who  'rest  from  their  labours,' 

of  whom  it  may  be  both  truly  and  gratefully  said,  *  their  wc 
do  follow  them.'  '  The  truth  is,'  wrote  Dr.  Chalmers,  *  th 
minister,  if  he  gives  his  whole  heart  to  his  business,  fi 
employment  for  every  moment  of  his  existence.'  May  our  < 
gregations  learn  to  seek  for  and  strenuously  to  support  studi 
pastors;  and  may  the  able  and  excellent  men  ^o  serve 
Dissenting  churches — and  especially  the  industrious  young  i 
of  New  College,  each  saying,  *  This  one  thing  I  do ' — ^adopt 
mental  habits  of  the  theological  athletes  of  the  golden  age 
Nonconformity  ! 

There  is  a  silly  cant  in  some  quarters  that  inteUectual  pret 
ing  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded — a  'monstrum  horrendum'  breatli 
death  to  our  churches.  Is  it  intended,  apparently,  that  a  i 
course  well  thought  out  will  not  be  as  receptive  of  G< 
blessing  as  a  little  extemporaneous  talk,  indicative  neithei 
vigour  nor  industry  of  mind  ?  Preaching  full  of  sound  thoti 
will  most  resemble  the  Pauline  epistles,  in  which  the  min< 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  on  i 
limcst  themes ;  and  as  wc  prefer  these  teachings  of  the  J\ 
Spirit  to  any  such  counsel,  we  urge  upon  all  pastors  and  tead 
that  they  strive  to  manifest  themselves  strong  thinkers  and  c 
reasoners,  whenever  they  appear  in  the  pulpit  for  the  defeno 
the  truth.  Nothing  is  more  perilous  to  any  good  cause  thi 
weak  championship  in  its  behalf;  and,  perhaps,  we  are  very  i 
the  truth  when  we  state  that,  had  certain  defenders  of  the  f 
among  us,  both  from  press  and  platform,  been  more  conven 
with  the  intellectual,  and  less  with  the  frothv  and  the  decla 
tory,  our  ecclesiastical  state  and  prospects  had  been  far  o1 
than  they  are  now. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  replied  to  our  statements,  that  and 
and  a  mightier  agency  has  arisen — ^that  the  Press  has  not  me] 
taken  the  place  of  the  pulpit,  but  has  outdone  it  immens 
both  in  range  and  in  effect.     Whatever  of  truth  there  may  b 
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Hlb^-AUtement,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  spoken  word  has  a 
'^WWer  to  inoyc  and  thrill,  which  the  mero  reading  of  jt  can 
nerer  effect.  In  reading  the  speeches  of  some  of  our  greatest 
Ontors,  whose  voice  enraptured  '  listening  senates,'  or  awakened 
to  passionate  feeling  and  irresistible  energy  multitades  of  men ; 
how  much  is  lost  to  us — the  beaming  eye — the  melting  tone — 
die  electric  impulse — the  sympathy  of  soul !  After  attending 
one  of  our  large  public  meetings,  the  reader  can  well  remember 

Svfiat  disappointment  he  has  felt  in  perusing,  in  the  well-knoiiTi 
jotimal  of  to-day,  that  which,  yesterday,  moved  him  to  (he  holiest 
I  bf  purposes  , — what  empty  commonplaces,  what  multiplying  of 
'  -words,  what  thin  matter !  It  is  because  the  press  is  put  into 
oomparison  with  the  living  voice — it  is  the  statue  side  by  aide 
■with  the  breathing,  animated  kindled  man.  We  remember  to 
bavfi  been  peculiarly  struck  with  this  in  the  speeches  of  the  late 
Daniel  O'Connell.  In  reading  some  of  his  best  orations,  the 
day  after  their  delivery,  how  we  lacked  that  flute-liko  voice,  and 
those  impassioned  intonations  so  peculiarly  his  own,  which 
caused  '  a  personal  sympathy,'  as  Whately  has  it,  between  the 
«peaker  and  the  hearers !  The  reader  will  well  remember  the 
Btory  of  the  ancient  time.  '  What  wonld  you  have  said,' 
observed  ^schines,  when  his  reading  of  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenee  '  On  the  Crown '  was  received  with  admiration ;  '  what 
wonld  you  have  said  had  you  heard  him  speak  it!'  It  is  not 
fair,  thcri'farc,  1o  ris.'^ume  tliiit  iho  jirffs  Iia.s  Uxkfu  tlic  placL'  of 
the  pulpit.  The  palh  of  the  writer  is  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  the  speaker.  Their  mission  is  lo  diffcicnt  results.  The 
speaker  influences  chiefly  the  men  of  this  liour  only ;  the 
writer  will  move  generations  yet  unborn. 

Never,  at  any  previous  period  in  our  religious  history,  had 
the  British  Pulpit  so  great  a  demand  as  at  the  present  time. 
Our  forefathers  had,  as  we  have  now,  the  old  warfare  lo  wage 
with  the  animosities  of  tlie  human  heart  again>t  all  ihat  is  holy, 
and  ihey  had  mucli  active  hostility  to  encounter  from  the  time- 
serving ministers  of  a  contemptuous  hierarchy ;  but  their  oppo- 
nents were  not  so  insidious,  and  therefore  not  so  dangerous,  as 
those  which  the  religious  teacher  of  the  nineteciitli  eenlury 
cncountLrs.  In  the  I7th  and  18lli  centuries,  knowledge  was, 
to  a  great  degree,  confined  to  the  professional  classes.  The 
squire,  generally,  was  a  mere  huiitsman  and  ghitton,  hardly 
awake  to  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  nalure  nobler  than  that  of 
the  animal.  The  farmer  was  not  much  b.'tter  than  a  serf  of  the 
Hquire.  The  tradesman,  though  from  his  mercantile  pursuit 
necessarily  of  slirewder  wit  than  the  farniir,  was  in  great  nn nt:il 
and  moral  diu'radation.  Amom;  such  a  society,  the  Henrys, 
Calamvs,  and'Xallcnts  of  the  time  would  be  almost  the  only 
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teachers ;  so  that  much  which  these  great  men  stated  would  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  that  common  reverence  which  the 
ignorant  usually  have  for  the  well-informed,  would  cause  the 
congregation  of  that  day  to  regard  their  religious  teachers  almost 
as  an  infallible  authority.  But  how  changed,  in  this  age,  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  relative  conditions  of 
pastor  and  people !  On  the  Sabbath  morning,  the  ablest  minister 
among  us  is  not  one  whit  more  informed  as  to  the  events  of  the 
day — or  is  not  necessarily  so — than  the  poor  mechanic  who 
occupies  a  'free  sitting'  in  the  house  of  prayer  where  both 
worship.  That  mighty  leveller,  the  Press,  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  swept  away  the  distinction  which  formerly  existed  in  this 
matter  between  the  Nonconformist  divines  and  their  hearers. 
On  the  Saturday  evening,  or  on  the  following  morning,  the 
cheap  weekly  newspapers,  containing  a  full  history  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  world's  life  just  by-gone,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  sons 
of  toil ;  and  in  the  columns  of  these  cheap  prints,  the  artisan 
finds  not  merely  a  nation's  story — ^  the  oppressor's  wrong,' — 
'  the  insolence  of  office,' — and  the  merits  of  those  in  high  places, 
canvassed  with  a  freedom  which  would  have  been  high  treason 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  he  finds  often  that  religion  is 
sneered  at,  holiness  derided,  the  ministry  of  religion  held  up  as 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  Christianity  itself  pointed  out  either 
as  the  invention  of  a  wily  statecraft  or  the  offspring  of  a  pitiable 
superstition.  Under  such  instruction  the  mechanic  soon  loses 
his  reverence  for  the  sanctuary,  and  indifference  takes  the  place 
of  esteem.  He  ceases  to  worship  in  the  house  of  prayer.  The 
preacher  he  once  listened  to  with  attention,  is  not  a  teacher  on 
subjects  either  so  interesting  or  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  his 
other  Sunday  teacher,  *  The  Growler'  or  the '  Weekly  Offal;'  and 
the  mechanic  has  become  a  convert  to  opinions  which  are  at  the 
utmost  remoteness  from  those  of  truth  and  soberness  which  the 
Scriptures  contain.  The  greater  will  be  the  likelihood  of  these 
evil  conversions  in  those  places  where  the  pulpit  is  not  a  living 
power — where  a  formalism,  although  essentially  orthodox,  is 
found  to  obtain — where  the  credemla  of  the  Gospels  are  clothed 
in  dry  scholasticisms  unintelligible  by  the  masses,  and  where  the 
agenda^  the  practicalnesses  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  sleepily 
pointed  out  and  enforced.  Here  is  an  evil  the  Puritans  knew 
nothing  of,  though  they  strove  against  the  Book  of  Sports — ^how- 
is  this  evil  to  be  encountered  and  overcome?  Clearly,  by 
making  the  pulpit  more  attractive  to  those  who  have,  heretofore^ 
been  led  captive  by  the  smart  vulgarities  and  impieties  of  the 
Sunday  press.  We  think  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for 
our  ministers  to  accomplish.  Not  for  a  world's  worth  should 
they  cease  to  preach  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
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blent — those  glorious  truths  which  our  sainted  fathers  held 
Bearer  than  life,  and  which  now-a-days  it  hehoves  ua  zeQiously 
)o  maintaJQ ;  but  how  great  the  results  would  he,  if  Christianity 
||rere  taught  less  as  a  dogmatical  system  than  as  a  power  over 
llie  life  of  man,  to  renew,  and  elevate,  and  blesa  it!  Too 
Dkuch  have  our  preachers  descanted  on  the  great  '  Topics'  of 
Dhrietianity,  as  schoolmen  in  the  age  of  darkness  descanted  on 
Qie  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  our  pulpits  there  should  be 
nothing  like  Nominahst  or  Realist  predication — a  mere  defence 
i>f  dogmatical  positions.  We  must  purge  away  from  us  the  old 
leaven  of  the  schools,  and  give  living  principles — practical  and 
practicable — to  the  heart  of  man.  So  we  would  respectfiilly 
submit  it  to  the  ministers  of  our  churches  in  those  places  where 
this  evil  of  the  Sunday  press  is  most  virulent,  that  they  should 
rteek  to  be  the  paslora  of  worling-men.  How  little  are  these 
IDssses  influenced  by  our  pulpits  I  There  are  places  of  worship, 
imt  not  for  them.  There  is  earnest  and  able  preaching,  btit  not 
for  them.  The  grandeur  of  our  buildings — the  air  of  respect- 
ability pcrvadiny  tin.™— .iiid  llic  rusliiuunblo  dUplay  of  di-uss 
and  equipage  among  tlie  congregations  of  our  larger  towns, 
deter  thoi^c  who  arc  too  ignorant  to  read  the  Sunday  prints,  from 
attendance  on  the  various  places  of  worship ;  and  thus  to  these 
united  and  powerful  intlucnccs,  the  tcaehcrs  of  religion  have  to 
trace  Ihtir  inefficiency  ovi.r  the  masses  of  the  people.  How,  wo 
ask  again,  arc  these  evils  to  be  overcome  ?  The  first  point  to  be 
fraincd  is,  lo  induce  these  people  to  enter  the  places  of  worship. 
"Why  should  they  not  be  invited  thereto  by  advertisement .' 
Ea-ily  cnouglt,  tJie  demagogues,  who  lecture  to  the  poor  in 
halls  and  rooms  on  the  Sabbath-day,  collect  by  this  means  a  large 
body  of  people.  Why  should  the  teachers  of  religion  neglect 
so  timple  and  effectual  a  method  of  collecting  thus  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  the  failh  i  But,  it  may  be 
objected,  the  people  will  not  hear  sermons.  There  is  no 
impressed  necessity  for  the  presentation  of  sermons  to  the 
people;  for,  lo  the  tutored  mind,  how  fertile  are  the  Scripturrs 
in  subjects  for  most  interesting  discussion! — how  much  may  be 
deduced  both  from  llnir  history  and  philosophy  to  remove  the 
■weight  of  liiiii!:in  woe,  even  when  '  too  deep  for  tears.'  In 
skilful  hands  the  "ondrous  stories  of  Hebrew  life— the  habits 
of  primeval  time^^^the  in-tiliilions  and  policy  of  '  the  world's 
grey  fathers,'  might  all  be  made  to  the  ignorant  of  our  people 
'  wisdom  teaching  by  esamplcs.'  How  large  is  the  field  given 
for  such  teaching  by  the  life  of  Jesus — His  perfect  Ufe,  which 
everywhere  imaged  God — His  infinite  tenderness — His  constant 
toil — His  eudunincc  of  our  lot  of  sorrow — His  prayerful  vigils — 
His  ministrations  at  the  couch  of  the  paralytic  and  the  dving — 
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and  His  daily  employ  of  shedding  light  on  the  sightless  eye-ball 
and  divine  radiance  on  the  blinder  soul.  What  humanities  and 
charities,  what  brotherly  kindnesses,  what  reciprocal  benevo- 
lences between  people  differing  in  wealth  and  station,  might 
be  taught  by  the  ^  tale  divine'  of  Him  ^  who  went  about  doing 
good.'  We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
excellent  men  who  wish  to  gain  the  masses,  to  lay  aside  the 
sermon  during  at  least  one  part  of  the  public  services  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  adopt,  under  a  more  taking  name,  either  the 
exposition  or  the  lecture ;  because  in  them  there  is  a  greater 
range,  than  in  the  set  discourse,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects, 
which,  while  they  are  legitimately  i;\dthin  the  province  of  the 
pulpit,  may  be  rendered  mr  more  attractive  to  the  masses  than 
the  miserable  mental  food  which  they  receive,  on  the  day  of 
rest,  cither  from  hungry,  blustering  '  stump-orators/  or  from 
mawkish  materialists. 

The  pulpit-address,  styled  exposition,  is  of  much  more  fre- 
quent use  in  Scotland  than  with  us  in  the  south ;  and  many  of 
the  Scottish  clergy — as  is  well  known — introduce  it  into  Uieir 
morning  service  in  place  of  the  more  pointed  and  direct  sermon, 
on  the  principle,  we  presume,  that  it  is  well  the  Scriptures 
should  be  explained  before  they  are  practically  applied.  It  is 
often  found  to  be  of  great  utility,  because  where  the  exposition 
is  judiciously  handled,  more  matters  can  be  introduced,  and  a 
wider  range  of  subjects  can  be  presented  to  the  congregatioD, 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  give  in  a  discourse  made  to  hinge 
on  an  isolated  sentence  of  Scripture.  Some  of  these  expounders 
in  the  north  are  tedious  and  wearisome  to  the  last  degree — ^men, 
whose  meagre  scholarship  does  not  permit  them  to  elucidate, 
and  whose  iron  creed  has  frozen  the  gush  of  genius.  But  there 
are  those,  north  of  the  Tweed,  who  are  master-hands  at  this 
work  of  exposition ;  and  the  crowded  congregations  prove  that 
their  discourses  of  this  nature  are  neither  dreary  verbosities  nor 
evangelical  dilutions.  We  have  always  thought  the  expositions 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  more  attractive  than  their  sermons — ^per- 
haps, because  in  the  former  one  has  a  little  escape  from  the 
ever-recurring  *  Five  Points.' 

The  author  of  the  two  volumes  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  is  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  has  thought  that  his 
expositions  may  be  serviceable  to  the  Church ;  and  he  publishes 
them  accordingly  in  two  beautifully  printed  volumes.  A  third 
is  to  follow.  There  is,  preceding  the  lectures,  a  long  and  some- 
what wordy  ^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament^ 
the  utility  of  which  we  seriously  question ;  for  while  it  contains 
many  catholic  and  admirable  sentiments  (particularly  at  pp. 
38—40),  there  is  much  that  is  extraneous  to  the  general  subject. 
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of  little  value.     ThougK  it  is  not  our  intention  to  bestow 

Ire  than  a  brief  notice  on  these  volumes,  we  may  say  we  have 

in  peculiarly  struck  with  a  etatement  in  p.  63 ; — '  The  author 

this  Gospel  was  evidently  a  Jew.     This  is  proved  by  the 

imerous  instances  of  Hebrew   idioms  which  occur   in  every 

;'  a  conclusion  by  no  means  deducible  from  the  premises, 

the   evidence  we  know   of  is   quite  contradictory  to   the 

lumption  that  Luke  was  a  Jew.     Eusebius — whom  Dr.  James 

tomson  will  admit  to  bo  an  authority  of  some  weight  in  the 

[Deetion — in  his  Hist,  Eccles.  iii.  4,  states  that  Luke  was  born 

J  Antioch,  in  Syria ;   and,  indeed,  the  whole  style  of  Luke's 

nitrrativc   aeems   to  confirm  that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  but,  as 

iTertoIliaa  remarks,  he  constantly  represents  Jesus  as  the  Sacioar 

^  the  Qenliles,  in  whom  all  the  desires  of  an  outcast  heathen 

world  find  a  happy  accomplishment. 

It  is  wortliy  of  our  author's  attention,  that  whenever  Luke  has 
occasion  to  mention  an  eastern  custom,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
'explains  the  meaning  of  it — which  certainly  he  had  never  done, 
liad  he  been  a  Jew  writing  to  Jews,  But  we  submit  that  the 
*poatle  has  decided  this  question  for  us,  in  Col.  iv,  14,  where 
■be  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  Luke  and  the  persona 
IneDtioued  in  verses  10  and  11,  whom  he  specifies  as  U  ^npironiK. 
BortlieT,  if  our  author  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  style 
^f  Lnke,  in  his  introduction  to  his  jjospel,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  hi'itory  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles — a  style  botji  chaste 
and  class icul^with  tJio  Hellenistic  Circck  of  the  rest  of  his 
■writings,  he  will  find  the  inference  lo  be  cogent  (as  to  the 
'  Hebrew  idioms,  &c.')  that  Luke  had  used  narratives  eailicv 
than  his  own,  to  the  writers  of  whom  it  is  not  unlikely  he 
refers  in  his  mention  of  ct-AW  ;  for  the  Hebraisms  which 
repeatedly  occur  in  llie  bulk  of  the  narrative,  lead  us  to  the 
iilier  than  Luke's  liislory  tlierc  were  many 
....luip.  uKu.v  urM  tr:i<liti<>n=— of  llie  life  of 
iilidlv  of  wliitl,  frnm  Ilie  Ih-l  lio  \v.A  n.ade 
aii:ify>ls.  Sonic  of  lluun  would  be  simjile 
■  r>,  it'i!ia_v  be,  coloiind  to  suit  crtain  phjlo- 
and  m;i(iv  of  tlniu  were  at    fault,  probablv, 
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So  much  on  our  presumed  correction  of  our  author.  It  ii 
not  our  purpose,  however,  thus  to  analyze  these  volumes,  bat  i» 
stiitc,  that  they  hold  the  position  of  a  respectable  mediocriry 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  great  thought  nor  a  new  idea  incitha^f 
them ;  but  there  is  much  unaffected  simplicity  of  style,  and  at 
evident  desire  to  make  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord,  with  i& 
wondrous  deeds  of  mercy,  intelligible  to  the  untutored  mhi. 
As  such,  though  there  are  not  a  few  things  to  which  we  coaifi 
make  objection,  we  thank  the  author  for  them.  Many  of  ox 
rural  pastors  may  find  them  useful  in  their  village-teachingf- 
eithcr  for  the  scholarly  or  the  profound^  we  presume  our  author 
did  not  intend  them. 

In  concluding  our  brief  remarks  upon  these  expositions,  ve 
remark,  that  Dr.  Thomson's  sole  book  of  reference,  in  aty 
matter  of  dilficulty,  seems  to  be  *  Principal  Campbell's  Tn»- 
lation  of  the  Four  Gospels ' — ^the  work  of  an  able  man,  lod 
admirable  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
his  expositions,  we  invite  our  author  to  cast  his  eyes  toward* 
those  incomparable  German  writers — so  much  bespattered  fcy 
the  ignorant  among  us;  and  we  venture  to  assure  him  tkit. 
without  losing  an  iota  of  his  orthodoxy,  he  may  infuse  a  nc« 
vigour  into  his  own  miud,  give  a  new  edge  to  his  critical 
acumen,  and  a  new  power  both  to  his  preachings  and  writinii 
by  a  close  acquaintance  with  Tholuck,  ()lshausen,&c.  &c.  Wly 
should  a  man  content  himself  with  a  lamp,  when  the  stars  are  il 
his  service  ? 


Art.  III. — T/ie  Prtludc^  or  Oroivt/i  of  a  Poefs  Mind;  an  Autohw^- 
phical  Vorm.     J Jy  William  Wordsworth.    Hvo.     lA)ni1un :  Moion. 

Im>u  well  niirh  thirty-four  ycar-^  the  public  curio.^ity  has  bet'3 
excited  by  the  knowUd-^e  tliat  there  exi>tcd  in  MS.  an  uniiniskcii 
poem,  of  very  hi*^!!  jiretinsioiis,  and  ixtraordinary  magnituili'* 
from  the  pen  of  the  latt? — is  lie  to  he  tlie  last  i — poet-laureate  ^i 
Jh'itain.  At  tlie  tidiiiL^s,  Lord  JellVc  y  made  himself  very  mtrrT, 
and  sou.Ljht  for  a  ]iow(  rful  culculu.s  to  compute  the  suppo»«-U 
JiKignitude  of  thi'  jhxiu.  De  (Juincey,  on  the  other  hand,  b.iJ 
nad  it,  and,  both  iu  hi>  writings  and  conversation,  Wiis  in  the 
habit  of  alluilin^  to,  quolijiir,  and  panit^yrizing  it  a^  more  tlun 
iqual  to  WordbWorthV  other   achievements.     All  of  it  that  i* 
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isbablc,  or  Eholl  ever  be  published,  now  lies  before  us;  and 
approach  it  with  curiously-mingled  emotions  —  mingled, 
I  1>ccau9o  although  a  fragment,  it  is  eo  vast,  and  in  parts  so 
t  finished,  and  becauEe  it  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  an  early 
f-  production  of  his  genius,  and  its  latest  legacy  to  the  world.  It 
seems  a  large  fossil  relic — imperfect  and  magnificent — newly 
dug  up,  and  with  the  fresh  earth  and  the  old  dim  subsoil 
I  meeting  and  mingling  around  it. 

The  '  Prelude  '  is  the  first  regular  versified  autobiography  we 

remember  in  our  language.     Paaaages,  indeed,  and  pails  of  the 

lives  of  celebrated  men,  have  been  at  times  represented  in  verse, 

bat  in  general  a  veil  of  fiction  has  been  dropt  over  the  real  facts, 

BS  in  the  case  of  Don  Juan  ;  and  in  all  the  revelation  made  has 

,  resembled  rather  an   escapade  or  a  partial  confession  than  a 

-eystematic    and    slowly -consolidattd    life.      The   mere    circum- 

)  stances,  too,  of  life,  have  been  more  regarded  than  the  inner 

)  current  of  life  itself.    We  class  the  '  Prelude '  at  once  with  Sartor 

Resartus — although  the  latter  wants  the  poetic  ybrw — as  the  two 

\  most  interesting  and  faithful  records  of  the  individual  experience 

of  men  of  genius  which  exist. 

And  yet,  bow  different  the  tivo  men,  and  the  two  sets  of 
I  eiperience.  Sartor  resembles  the  iinhlled  and  yawning  cres- 
I  cent  moon,  Wordsworth  the  rounded  harvest  orb :  Sartor's  cry 
'  Give,  give  ! '  Wordsworth's,  '  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found 
it! '  Sartor  cannot,  amid  a  universe  of  work,  find  a  tas-k  fit  for 
him  to  do,  and  yet  can  much  less  bo  utterly  idle;  while  to 
Wordsworth,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  loitering  near  an  evening 
stream,  is  sullicient  and  satisfactory  work.  To  Sartor,  Isaturc  is 
a  divine  tormentor — her  works  at  once  inspire  and  agonize  him ; 
Wordsworth  loves  her  with  the  passion  of  a  perpetual  honey- 
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)ne  has  found  it  lis  Cliri^tian  found  it,  dark 
lier  has  parsed  it,  witli  Faithful,  by  daylight. 
■A  reprcMulativc  man  than  Wordsworth,  for 
irt  at  least  of  bis  sad  experiences,  whereas 
1  dwells  apart:  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
IS,  are  alike  his  own,  and  he  can  circulate 
as  ihem.  Sartor  is  a  brother-man  in  fury 
Iswortli  seems  a  clierub,  almoi-t  tliillingly 
i'ery  wiimitli   is  borrtmed   from  another  sun 
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than  ours.     We  love  and  fear  Sartor  with  almost  equal 
tensity — Wordsworth  we  respect  and  wonder  at  with  a  gi 
admiration. 

Compare  their  different  biographies.     Sartor's  is  brief  c 

j  abrupt,  as  a  confession ;  the  auUior  seems  hurrying  away  fr 

4  the  memory  of  his  woe — Wordsworth  lingers  over  nis  past  » 

'  i  like  a  lover  over  the  history  of  his  courtship.     Sartor  is  a  re: 

iiiscencc  of  Prometheus — the  *  Prelude,'  an  account  of  the  ei 
1  cation  of  Pan.     The  agonies  of  Sartor  are   connected  chii 

with  his  own  individual  history,  shadowing  that  of  innumera 
individuals   besides — those  oi    Wordsworth,  with   the    fate 
nations,  and  the  world  at  large.     Sartor  craves,  but  cannot  f 
a  creed — belief  seems  to  flow  in  Wordsworth's  blood ;  to  sa 
to  believe   with   him.     The  lives  of  both  are  fragments,  i 
Sartor  seems  to  shut  his  so  abruptly,  because  he  dare  not  t 
close  all  his  struggles  ;  and  Wordsworth,  because  he  dares 
reveal   all    his   peculiar   and    incommunicable   joys.      To 
Sartor's   own  words,  applied   to  the  poet  before  us,  we  n 
inscribe  upon  Wordsworth's  grave,  '  Here  lies  a  man  who 
what  he  intended  ; '  while  over  Sartor's,  disappointed  ages  n 
say,  '  Here  lies  a  man  whose  intentions  were  noble,  and 
powers  gigantic,  but  who  from  lack  of  proper  correspondei 
between  them  did  little  or  nothing,  said  much,  but  only  told 
world  his  own  sad  story.' 

To  the  *  Prelude '  and  to  its  author  we  find  in  the  curr 
literature  of  the  day  not  a  few  objections  urged.  The  sun  1 
now  set,  and  not  a  few  birds  of  darkness  are  abroad,  screami 
at  the  luminary  they  dared  not  face.  It  is  said,  for  instan 
that  his  place  is  not  fixed  or  permanent — ^that  his  writings  i 
fragmentary — that  his  originality  is  all  of  manner — ^that  he 
too  metaphysical — that  to  sympathize  with  his  poetry  we  m 
be  facsimiles  of  himself — and  that  he  has  added  nothing  to  i 
great  stock  of  literature,  save  an  able  analysis  of  his  o 
idiosyncrasy. 

To  some  of  those  charges,  the  poet  himself  has  long  s 
pleaded  guilty.     He  speaks  of  himself,  as 

*  Ivctired  in  summer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  to  thinking  hearts ;' 

and  as  gathering 

*  The  harvest  of  a  (juiet  eye, 
T/taf  hrooih  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart,* 

He  has  ibund  his  mission  in  the  task  of  faithfully  and  fu 
regisiteiing  his  own  exj)eriences,  recording  his  own  impressio: 
and  painting  his  own  image — feeling  that  these  are  so  i^cculiar 
to   be    worth   everlasting   transmisbion — and   that   they   arc 
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1^  peculiar  because  they  reflect  nature,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was 
^a«Ter  reflected  before.  He  loTee  to  draw  his  own  eye,  not 
Unerely  because  it  is  bright,  nor  because  it  is  his,  but  because  the 
^''ifrorks  of  God  are  mirrored  on  it,  at  an  angle  and  in  colours 
^. altogether  singular.  His  writings  are  all  confessions  of  his 
■    paaeionate  love  to  the  material  uniyerse,  and  of  the  strange  rela- 


.,  tion  in  which  material  objects  stand  to  his  mind.     And  if  men 
"^  pardon  the  egotism  of  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  for  the  sake  of 

the  frank  and  full  disclosure  their  writings  give  of  two  curious 
"  and   anomalous  structures  of  mind  and  morale;   much   more 

should  the  innocent  shrift  of  a  pure  and    peculiar  spirit  like 
J  'Wordsworth 'e,  whose  sole  sin  lies  in  loving  nature  too  well,  be 

accepted,  nay,  welcomed  with  gladness  by  every  lover  of  poetry, 

nature,  and  man. 

Or  if  the  word  confessions  be  deemed  too  strong,  let  us  call  them 

apologies.     Wliy,  it  might  have  been  asked,  hast  thou,  endowed 

S8  thou   art  with  such  rare  qualities,  retired    from   the  public 

world,  and  allowed  far  meaner  spirits  to  gain  a  cheap  and  easy 

i triumph,  retired  to  govern  colewort,  loiter  by  streams,  and 
slumber  in  noontide  valleys  ?  To  this,  WordKworth  has  replied, 
by  proving  in  his  works  the  might  of  the  enchantment  which 
drew  him  apart — the  power  of  the  voice  which  came  to  him, 
laying, '  Come  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  thing,' — the  glory  of 
the  mystery  which  was  revealed  to  him  in  solitude,  and  the  per- 
fection of  that  peace  which  there  descended  upon  Jiis  spirit. 
'  I  aspire  not  to  rule  over  men,  caro  not  for  the  gewgaws  of 
fashion  or  the  vulgar  prizes  of  power,  I  covet  not  even  the 
popularity  of  authorship,  or  the  buzz  of  reputation  ;  1  wish  to 
dwell  in  another  clement,  to  lead  a  lonely  life,  to  keep  myself 
uns^potted  from  the  world,  to  cultivate  that  intimacy  with  nature 
which  she  has  bfgun,  by  shedding  on  me  some  of  her  choicest  gifts; 
and  thus  fo  build  up  t'ov  uiv^elf  an  enduring  monument,  which 
.•ihall  bi-  ci.iwiK'd  with  f;imV.'  It  is  the  verv  story  of  his  own 
'  good  Lord  Chtlord.'  On  him,  the  rusty  aiiiiour  of  his  fathers 
rallid  ill  viiin.  I'osscssed  of  a  warrior's  power  and  valour,  he 
hud  a  .-l)ipliLiilV  (]ui(t  and  ^etitk'  spirit,  aiul  preferred  to  the 
bustle  ^ukI  tiK-  Uiurel.  of  the  Lutllefichl— 

Tiio  slctji  tliiit  is  among  llit  lonely  liills,' 

Surely,  tho  hiro  and  Jiis  poet  both  must  be  reckoned  by  the 
wi-f  to  Ikul'  '  chosen  tin:  better  part.' 

\\'e  jriiinl,  then,  to  ^\'ord>worth's  detractors,  thai  his  eye  was 
intrnve'ited,  llmt  lie  studied  liimself  more  profoumllv  than'aui;ltt 
(•t>e  but  nature— tliat  his  sreuiu.s  wa=  neitlier  epic,  nor  lyric, 
iiur  dramatic — th^it  he  did  not  '  look  abroad  into  universality  ' — 
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that  he  is  monotonous — and  that  to  sympathize  fully  with  his 
strains,  requires  a  certain  share  both  of  his  powers  and  of  their 
peculiar  training.  But  all  this  we  look  at  as  only  a  needful 
statement  of  his  limitations ;  and  we  pity  those  who  produce  it 
for  any  other  purpose.  Future  ages  will  be  thankful  that  a 
formation  so  peculiar,  has  been  so  carefully  preserved.  The 
'  moods '  of  such  a  mind  will  be  ranked  with  the  dramas,  lyrics, 
and  epics  of  inferior  poets.  His  monotony  will  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  ocean  surges,  which  break  now  on  the  shore  to  the 
same  tune  as  they  did  the  eve  before  the  deluge.  His  obscurities 
will  appear  jet  black  ornaments.  His  fragments  wiU  be  valued 
as  if  they  were  bits  of  the  ark.  Men  will  remember,  too,  that 
many  of  the  poems  of  contemporary  writers,  which  are  apparently 
more  finished,  are  really  more  fragmentary  than  his.  What  com- 
parison between  his  '  Eclipse  in  Italy  '  and  *  Lalla  Bookh,'  his 
*  Laodamia '  and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake '  ?  His  purely  silly  or 
absurd  poems  will,  like  the  drunken  form  of  the  patriarch  Noah, 
be  covered  under  a  mantle  of  grave  oblivion  ; — even  Peter  Bell 
shall  be  decently  interred.  And  a  similar  oblivion,  we  trust, 
awaits  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  his  growing  and 
monumental  renown,  from  the  liffht  piercing  Pythonic  shafts  of 
Jeffrey,  to  the  blunt  arrows  which  we  notice  from  some  quarters 
of  late,  directed  against  his  glorious  sepulchre. 

It  has  been  said,  that  his  place  is  not  fixed,  while  that  of  all 
his  contemporary  poets  is.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  fix  the  place 
of  a  great  original  poet.  It  is  not  easy  csuculating  the  distance 
of  a  star.  Milton's  place  was  not  fixed  till  a  century  afler  his 
death — Waller's  was  immediately.  So  the  age  has  already,  if 
we  mistake  not,  fixed  the  place  of  Moore,  and  Scott,  and  Rogers, 
as  versifiers  true  and  of  a  first,  and  poets  of  a  second  rank— of 
Campbell,  as  the  most  elegant  of  popular  poets — and  of  Byron, 
as  the  most  passionate  and  English  of  modern  bards.  But  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Wordsworth,  as  partaking  so  much  of  the  infinite, 
and  being  prophets  after  their  mamier,  it  is  handing  down  for 
full  appreciation  to  the  future,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  shall 
rank  them  immediately,  though  at  a  distance,  below  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  Shakspere. 

Each  great  poet  passes  through  a  fourfold  state  in  regard  to 
the  world.  First,  his  peculiar  qualities  are  ignored ;  secondly, 
they  are  acknowledged ;  thirdly,  they  are  appreciated ;  and 
fourthly,  they  are  canonized.  Wordsworth  has  only  as  yet 
reached  the  second  stage.  His  merits  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged, but  generally  appreciated  they  are  not,  nor  are  soon 
likely  to  be.  jMoore,  Rogers,  and  their  like,  have  already 
received  their  full  meed  of  appreciation,  and  apotheosis  for  them 
— there  is  none. 
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t  Wordsworth,'  Bays  one  of  the  scribe*  referred  to,  '  must 
ways  be  found  to  be  an  unnatural  writer. — His  works  are  as 
wide  of  nature  as  au  allegory. — His  sentiments,  compared  to 
:&aae  in  Gray's  "  Elcjjy  "  are  "  slight."  '  Indeed !  'X'hc  sternest 
Btlhercr  to  tlie  truth  of  nature,  who,  were  Nature  a  book  lost, 
could  almost  supply   another  copy,  'known  to  every  star  and 

,  every  wind  that  blows,'  free  alike  by  birth  and  education,  and 
It&'long  residence,  of  that  city,  the  builder  and  maker  of  which 
is  God,  an  unnatural  writer,  and  his  works  wide  of  nature ! ! 
I-et  us  next  hear  of  the  narrowness  of  Shakspere  and  the  cold- 
ness of  Byron.    And  HIS  thought  who  says — 

'  To  rac  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughla  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  lears.' 
'  Slight !'     Our  thought  of  the  writer  of  such  malignant  non- 

[  sense  is,  we  do  assure  him,  far  from  being  slight.  We  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  he  is  very  nearly  related  to  an  intimate 
iriend  of  Peter  BelPs. 

Enough,  however,  of  such  puny  detractors.  Let  us  return  to 
the  *  Prelude '  itself.  It  is  a  scroll  of  power  and  magic,  unrolling 
slowly,  not  like  that 

*  Banner  bright  which  was  unfurled 
Before  him  suddenly,' 
of  ■which  he  elsewhere  speaks.  The  tale  it  tells  is  such  as  one 
happy  spirit  might  recount  to  another  in  the  groves  of  Elysium, 
where  the  afternoon  ntver  darkens  into  the  twilight.  'Have 
patience  with  nie  and  I  will  IvH  thee  all,'  is  the  spirit  of  the 
story.  Lingcriiigly  does  he  walk  down  tlic  deserted  halls  of  the 
past,  and  converse  with  the  pictures  which  he  sees  suspended 
there.  The  book  reads  like  a  long  solilo(]uy.  It  contains  no 
stirring  adventures,  few  incidents  of  much  interest,  no  passages 
of  early  love.  His  courtship  and  marriage  arc  passed  by  in 
silence;  the  whole  romance  of  the  life  is  reflected  from  the 
beautiful  country  where  his  youth  and  manhood  were  passed,  or 
arises  from  the  recital  of  his  own  day-dreams,  or  profounder 
meditations  upon  man  and  uatiui,',  socittv  and  books. 

In  reading  the  '  I'relude,'  we  should  never  forsjct  that  his 
object  is  not  to  weave  an  artiiil  and  amusing  story,  but  sternly 
and  elaborately  lo  trace  the  '  growth  of  a  poet's  mind.'  This  is 
a  mclaphysical  more  than  ii  biographical  purpose,  lie  leads  us 
accordiiigly,  not  so  much  from  incident  lo  incident,  as  from 
thought  to  thought,  along  the  balient  points  of  his  mental 
hi-lory.  Skiddaw,  (Aunbridge,  Paris,  London,  the  Alps,  are 
t)ul  milestones  marking  Ills  progress  onwards,  from  the  measured 
turbulence  of  his  youth,  to  the  calm  '  jihilosophic  mind'  brought 
him  by  the  'years'  of  hi.s  manhood.     No  object,  however  august. 
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is  here  described  solely  for  ils  intrinEic  cbanns,  or  M 
awkwardly  to  outstand  from  tlie  maJn  cnrrcnt  nf  the  *■ 
Were  Oesa  an  excrescence,  he  would  Ircot  it  *t  if  il  »Bt 
wart — were  a  wart  a  point  of  interest,  he  would  dilate  an  &■ 
it  were  an  Ossa.  His  stroDg  [leTitonal  fcclioc  bend*  in  all  tM 
needful  to  his  purpose,  and  rejects  all  tliat  i«  c-xtrancom-  T 
sun  seems  but  the  day-lamp  of  his  valley — iIir  itiooa  wad 
in  the  leaves  of  the  toll  ash  se<-n  throufrh  Ais  wiudnw— Jofii 
is  his  '  own  beloved  star' — Orion,  the  Seven,  and  Siiw,'™ 
he  returns  from  college,  '  appear  in  their  oW  A/imn/j,'  otk  1 
glittering  southern  crags,  or  resting  on  sciuie  iiitrticulot  oH 
tain-top  dear  to  him ;  and  the  great  road  to  London  nJ  t 
world  is  but  the  footpath  to  his  imaginalian,  wliii^  dcU 
most  to  walk  along  it  when  midnight  and  she  cut  pace  it  on 
turbed  and  togi'llicr. 

The  book  is  thus  a  record  of  '  mood&  of  his  own  bm 
selected  from  n  life  composed  of  little  cl%.  upon  tlir  pHncqde 
showing  how,  tmcceeding  imd  supplanting  each  other,  tlui'  W 
'  liyperion-like  on  high.'  Very  lofty  mountAins  mxv  pM 
torn,  and  precipitous ;  loftier  one*  still  oro  roiui4lcd  off  oou 
Bummita  into  the  smoothest  of  contour*.  Tha»  Wordi*" 
shows  himself  rising  gradually  into  the  meomrc  and  tlicffaili 
of  supernal  unity  and  peace. 

The  chapters  of  the  poem  might  have  hcen  very  pcow 
entitled, '  Moods  in  Boyhood,'  '  Moods  in  Caiabridgv,*  '  M» 
among  my  Hooks,' '  Moods  among  tho  Airs,* '  Moods  in  Fruw 
&c.  Characters,  indeed,  rush  occasionally  acrou  tfaoM  mot 
Now  it  is  his  hunililo  '  dame'— now  it  ishit  amiahlc  bhHu' — fl 
it  is  a  friend  of  youth,  dcjMrted — and  now  the  *  ntpt  one  « 
tlie  Godlike  forenead,'  the  wondrous  Coleridge ;  bat  thry  « 
like  shadows,  ami  like  shadows  depart,  nor  doc*  their  ynm 
prevail  for  morn  than  a  moment  to  bur*t  the  web  of  toe  p 
tioliloquy.  Indeed,  whether  witli  them  or  without  tbetn,  mmt 
mountains  or  men,  with  his  faithful  tcfrier,  and  tiiUdDjf  hi  b 
self  by  tho  wayside,  or  pacing  the  Pnlais  Koyale,  Woi 
equally  and  always  alone. 

Equally  alone,  but  not  equally  at  home,  is  tho  poot  a ^ 

crowd,  lie  has  here  depicted  hiA  imprcniiin*  of  Jiondoo, ' 
thoy  seem  to  us  utomewhiit  vague  and  wimewhal  conmioapla 
That  ocean  of  man — now  up  in  one  furious  snrfCe— noir  bisar^ 
in  millioa  minute  waves — and  now  sunk  in  drrsm-haatf 
repose  (who  shall  write  a  poem,  or  make  n  paintinft  on  i 
'  Dreams  of  Limdon  f)  b»»  not  tlip  same  intt-rest  to  M'or 
worth's  eye  as  his  Cumnurland  ocevn  of  mountain*.  With 
'  little  boat*  be  proudly  skims  ifao  one,  but  his  mormr 
throogbtbi!  other  are  pi-rplcxL-d  mid  rlianlis^     '  'Hik  qw 
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Stry  mankind'  is  not  the  true  source  of  Hs  inspiration^  or 
I  fittest  subject  for  his  song.  A  silent  morning  in  London  he 
I  admirably  pictured — London  become  a  desert  he  would  have 
nted  better  still ;  but  of  the  actual  noonday,  or  evening  city, 
has  neither  given  a  powerful  general  sketch,  nor  marked  out 
m  it  any  striking  individualities.  How  diiferently  would  the 
uant  bai'd  of  Scotland  have  described  a  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
,  one  burning  hour,  and  one  burning  page,  he  could  have 
ined  London  to  the  life  in  ita  sorrows  and  mirth,  virtue  and 
e>  mean  miseries  and  giant  follies ;  and  all  men  had  still  been 
earning  with  laughter,  or  bursting  into  tears,  over  a  pendant 
die '  Twa  Dogs,'  or  a  supplement  to  his  '  Address  to  the  King," 
caose  he  would  have  laid  his  strong  hot  hand  upon  this 
Wn's  mane,  whereaa  Wordsworth  has  only  pointed  to  it 
Intily  from  afar,  as  if  with  one  of  those  '  silver  wands'  with 
ich  he  fills  the  hands  of  the  '  saints  in  heaven.' 
With  Paris,  possessed  as  it  was  for  a  time  by  the  unity  of  a 
mon,  wallowing  in  blood,  and  foaming  in  blasphemy,  Words- 
rth  has  more  poetic  sympathy,  and  his  descriptions  of  it,  of 
ance,  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his  joy  at  the 
I  of  Robespierre,  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem, 
lar  his  exulting  pasan  over  the  doom  of  the  enemy  of  men  and 

'  Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  cvcrlaslinp  justice,  by  this  tiat 
M:ide  iriiinilV'st.      "  Come  now,  yc  golden  times," 
iSuid  I,  forth  pouring  nn  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph  :  '■  as  the  morning  comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  tome  ye. 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  vt-rificd ;  behold  ! 
They  who  (vltli  clumsy  dc>peration  brought 
A  rivtr  of  blood,  and  preached  that  nothing  else 
Cinil.i  clianse  the  Augean  stable,  by  tlic  might 
Of  tlieir  own  hi-lper  have  been  swept  away. 
Their  madness  stands  declared  and  visible; 
Klvmliore  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
M  in  li  lirmly  toward  rif;hteousncss  and  peace." 
Then  selumes  1  framed  more  c.ilmly,  when  and  how 
The  maddening  factions  might  bo  IranquiUi/ed, 
Ami  Imw.  through  hard^liips  manifold  aiid  long, 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proetcd. 
Thus  iuienupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
( )f  exultation,  I  pursued  my  way 
Abin-  that  very  shore  which  !  had  skimmed 
In  f.^i  i,KT  davs  :   when.  >|mrring  from  tlic  vale 
Of  Xi-li(,hade,  .-ind  St,  Mary's  mouldering  fane 
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is  here  deecribcd  solely  for  it»  intrinsic  chftmi, 
nwlewardl)'  to  outslaiid  from  the  rn;iin  rarronl  of 
"Were  Ossa  an  excrescence,  he  would  trt-al  it  a*  if 
wart — were  a  wart  a  point,  of  inlcrcrt.  he  n-ouJd  dilate 
it  were  an  Ossa.  His  strong  pcrsomil  fcrlitiff  beads  in 
needful  to  his  purpose,  and  rojectH  tdl  tliat  »  rrtratw^ 
sun  fioems  but  the  day-lomp  of  Ms  vbIIcj- — Ui*  woo 
in  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ash  seen  through  Ai>  wiudow 
is  his  '  own  beloved  star' — Orion,  the  Stvcn,  and  Sj 
he  returns  from  college,  'nppeivr  in  Ibcir  o/rf  AounU, 
glittering  southern  cragu,  or  resting  on  miidp  paf  licu 
tain-top  dear  to  him ;  and  the  ^rctt  rond  to  Iiondoi 
world  is  but  the  footpath  t«  his  imagination,  whtd 
most  to  walk  along  it  when  midnight  nud  Bho  oui  poo 
turbeil  and  together. 

The  book  is  thus  a  record  of  '  moods  of  hi*  tn 
selected  from  a  life  composed  of  little  t-'Iic,  upon  tTir  pi 
showing  how,  succeeding  and  eupplaating  roch  other,  i 
'  Hypcrion-liJie  on  hicn.'  Very  lofty  mounlnins  or 
torn,  and  precipitous;  loftier  oncit  stiti  are  rooodcd  al 
Bummita  into  the  smoothest  of  coulours.  Thoa  Wi 
shows  himself  rising  gradually  into  th«  measare  and  t 
of  supernal  unity  and  peace. 

The  chapters  of  the  poem  might  bans  been  Tcry 
entitled, '  Moods  in  Boyhood,'  '  Moods  in  Camhridgii!, 
among  my  Books,'  '  Moo(b  among  tbc  Alps,'  '  Mood*  ii 
&c.  Characters,  indeed,  rush  occasionidly  scron  thoi 
Now  it  is  his  humble  '  dame ' — now  it  iabb  amiable  wis 
it  is  a  friend  of  youth,  departed — and  now  tbu  •  rapt 
the  Codlike  forcnead,'  the  wondrous  Colortdjre ;  bat  t 
like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  depart,  nor  ifoes  ibc-ir 
prevail  for  more  than  a  moment  lo  burnt  the  web  of 
soliloquy.  Indeed,  whether  with  tbeni  or  wjlhoat  Ibei 
mountains  or  men,  with  hU  faithful  tnTrirr,  and  tnlkni] 
self  by  the  wayside,  or  pacing  the  Palai*  Kovalc,  Wort] 
equally  and  always  alone. 

Kqually  alone,  but  not  equally  al  bomc,  is  tba  poet  m 
crowd.  lie  has  hurv  depicted  hi*  impressions  of  Lac 
thvy  seem  to  us  somewhal  vtigae  and  ttomcwbnt  comn 
That  DC(-an  of  man — ^now  up  in  one  forioui  cnrjOie^-DO* 
in  million  minute  wnvo»— and  now  sunk  in  droun 
repose  (who  shall  write  a  poem,  or  make  a  painiinj 
'Dreams  of  Iy>ndon?')  hiw  not  the  saniu  iulcrist  lo 
worth's  rye  as  Km  Cumberland  ocean  of  mountoinB,  ^ 
'  Ultlo  boat'  he  proudly  itkim*  the  one,  but  hta  mi 
through  tlic  dUkt  an-  petjihsed  and  chiirtlcM.     '  ling 
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itry  mankind'  is  not  the  true  source  of  his  inspiration,  or 
]  fittest  subject  for  his  song.  A  silent  morning  in  London  he 
^admirably  pictured — London  become  a  desert  he  would  have 

Ci  better  still ;  but  of  the  actual  noonday,  or  evening  city, 
neither  given  a  powerful  general  sketch,  nor  marked  out 
a.  it  any  striking  individualities.  How  difi'erently  would  the 
WAQt  bai'd  of  Scotland  have  described  a  visit  to  the  metropolis, 
one  burning  hour,  and  one  burning  page,  he  could  have 
med  London  to  the  life  in  its  sorrows  and  mirth,  virtue  and 
B,  mean  miseries  and  giant  follies ;  and  all  men  bad  still  been 
earning  with  laughter,  or  bursting  into  teara,  over  a  pendant 
the  '  Twa  Dogs,'  or  a  supplement  to  his  'Address  to  the  King.' 
CAUse  he  would  have  laid  his  strong  hot  hand  upon  this 
tan's  mane,  whereas  Wordsworth  has  only  pointed  to  it 
ntily  from  afar,  as  if  with  one  of  those  '  silver  wands'  with 
ich  he  fills  the  liands  of  the  '  saints  in  heaven.' 
With  Paris,  possessed  as  it  was  for  a  time  by  the  unity  of  a 
non,  wallowing  in  blood,  and  foaming  in  blasphemy,  Words- 
rth  has  more  poetic  sympathy,  and  his  descriptions  of  it,  of 
UQce,  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his  joy  at  the 
I  of  Robespierre,  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem, 
lar  his  exulting  gBun  over  the  doom  of  the  enemy  of  men  and 

'  Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  ovcrlaslinp  justici".  by  this  fiat 
Made  manit'c'st.     "  Come  now,  ye  golden  times," 
Said  I,  forthpouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  liynin  of  triumph  :   "  as  tlie  morning  cornea 
From  out  tlic  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye. 
Thus  fur  our  trust  is  verified  ;   behold  ! 
They  who  ivilh  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  tivcr  of  blood,  and  preached  that  nothing  else 
Conk!  cluanic  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  thfir  own  iiclpcr  have  been  swept  away, 
Their  madnc-s  stands  declared  and  visible; 
Klstwhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  cartli 
]\[arrh  lirmlv  toward  riglitcousncss  and  peace." 
Then  schemes  1  framed  more  calmly,  when  and  how 
Tho  maddening  factions  might  be  tranijuillizcd. 
And  how,  thrimj;h  Imrdships  manifold  and  long. 
The  glorious  runovalion  would  proceed. 
'J'hus  interrupted  by  uncavy  butyls 
Of  i\uIlalion,  I  jmrsiicd  my  way 
Alon-  that  vt-ry  shore  which  I  liad  skimmed 
hi  fniiiii-r  davs  ;   when,  spurring  from  the  vale 
Of  Nit;hishadc.  and  St.  .Mary's  monldering  fane 
And  llie  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
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is  here  described  solely  for  its  intrinsic  charm*,  « 
awkwardly  to  outstand  from  the  main  currtni  uf  iht 
Were  Ossa  an  excrcscenw,  lie  would  treat  it  b»  if  it ' 
wart — were  a  wart  a  point  of  interest.  Jit-  would  dilate  «■ 
it  were  an  Ossa.  liia  strong  pcrsoaal  fcviing  bend*  to  ill 
needful  to  his  purpose,  and  reject*  nil  that  t»  cxlraiwoui. 
Bun  seems  but  the  day-lamp  of  AiJt  vjillcy — the  mooti  <t 
in  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ash  seen  through  /ii>  window — 't 
is  his  'own  beloved  star" — Orion,  the  Sevt-n,  and  Sri' 
ho  returns  from  college,  '  appear  in  ihcir  o/d  htmntM.'  "TCT  to 
glittering  southern  crags,  or  resting  on  some  p.irtictdiu  o"^ 
tain-top  dear  to  him ;  and  the  gn-at  road  to  London  ui  l» 
world  is  but  the  footpath  to  his  imuginaticm,  which  dr£|rf* 
most  to  walk  along  it  when  midnight  and  she  con  paoo  tt  tofr 
turbed  and  together.  ^ 

The  book  is  thus  a  record  of  '  moods  of  his  own  wA 
selected  from  a  lil'p  composed  of  little  else,  ufion  ihe  priiwpl''' 
showing  how,  succeeding  and  supplanting  each  othtr,  thcyn"" 
'  Hyperion 'like  on  high.'  Very  lol^y  niountainj  are  jagpi 
torn,  and  precipitous ;  TofUer  ones  siill  are  rounded  ofl'  on  uts 
summits  into  the  smoothest  of  conloors.  I'ha*  Word**** 
shows  himeetf  rising  gradually  into  the  mtiauurc  and  the  ^jUR 
of  supernal  unity  and  peace. 

The  chapters  of  tho  poem  might  have  be«n  very  proi>«l! 
entitled,  '  Moods  in  Boyhood,*  '  Moods  in  Cambridge,'  '  M** 
among  my  Books,' '  Moods  among  thi^  Alpn,'  ■  Moodi  io  Fruur,'  . 
&c.  Characters,  indeed,  rush  oenutionally  acro««  those  mm^ 
Now  It  is  his  liumblo  '  dame ' — now  it  is  his  amiable  M»(rr — b»» 
it  ie  s  friend  of  Touth,  departed — and  now  the  '  rapt  one  ''•1' 
the  Godlike  forehead,'  llic  wondrouN  Coleridge;  but  they  cut* 
like  shadows,  and  like  shadow*  depart,  nor  doo  their  rtTvtrw 
prevail  for  mure  than  a  moment  to  burst  the  web  of  the  ir^ 
soliloquy.  Indeed,  whether  with  them  at  vilhout  them,  mt^ 
TOountams  or  men,  with  his  faithful  terrier,  and  talkiag  tn  lu»^ 
self  by  the  wayside,  or  pacing  the  PnUis  KoyiJc,  Wor£woilh« 
['qufttlyand  always  alone. 

Enually  alone,  but  not  equally  at  home,  i»  the  poet  unong  lb 
crowd.  He  has  here  depicted  hii  impression*  of  London,  brt 
they  seem  to  as  somewbat  vague  and  sunirwhat  ocniilBuii|d«oa. 
That  ocean  of  man — now  up  in  one  fnriouK  surge — now  hMviaf 
in  million  ininute  wave»— and  now  sunk  in  dream-tNiaDled 
rcnoKc  (who  shall  nTitc  a  jMem,  or  make  a  painting  oa  the 
'  Dreaou  of  I>nndnn  D  has  not  the  »amn  iiiiercat  to  Wordt- 
worth's  eye  ai  im  Cumbi^rlnnd  ocean  of  mouulaios.  With  liii 
'  little  hout'  hu  proudly  •kinia  ifac  one,  but  hid  muvrsfnt* 
through  the  other  nre  perplexed  and  rlinriln*.     '  llie  ijiii  mill— 
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try  mankind*  is  not  the  true  Bourcc  of  his  inajiiration,  or 
fittest  subject  for  his  song.  A  silent  morning  in  London  he 
admirably  pictured — London  become  a  desert  he  would  hftre 
ited  better  still ;  but  of  the  actual  noonday,  or  evening  city, 
JRS  neither  given  a  powerful  general  sketch,  nor  marked  out 
a.  it  any  striking  individualities.  How  differently  would  the 
Rant  bard  of  Scotland  have  described  a  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
wie  burning  hour,  and  one  burning  page,  he  could  have 
aed  London  to  the  life  in  its  sorrows  and  mirth,  virtue  and 
i,  mean  miseries  and  giant  follies ;  and  all  men  had  still  been 
laming  with  laughter,  or  bursting  into  tears,  over  a  pendant 
he '  Twa  Dogs,'  or  a  supplement  to  tis  '  Address  to  the  King.* 
saoae  he  would  have  laid  his  strong  hot  hand  upon  thia 
an's  mane,  whereas  Wordsworth  has  only  pointed  to  it 
atily  from  afar,  as  if  with  one  of  those  '  silver  wands'  with 
.ch  be  lills  the  hands  of  the  '  saints  in  heaven.' 
Vitli  Paris,  possessed  as  it  was  for  a  time  by  the  unity  of  a 
ion,  wallowing  in  blood,  and  foaming  in  blasphemy,  Words- 
'th  has  more  poetic  sympathy,  and  his  descriptions  of  it,  of 
nee,  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  of  liis  joy  at  the 
of  Robespierre,  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  llie  poem. 
IX  his  exulting  ptcan  over  the  doom  of  the  enemy  of  men  and 
lien: —  ~ 

'  Great  was  my  trrinaport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  evcrlaslinr;  justice,  by  this  fint 
Made  munifusl.     "  Come  now,  yc  golden  times," 
Said  I,  forthpouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph  :   "  as  the  morning  comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  yc. 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  vecilicd ;  behold  ! 
They  who  with  clumsy  desptTation  brought 
A  river  of  blood,  and  preached  that  nothing  else 
Could  cltansD  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  their  own  lulpcr  have  been  sivept  auay. 
Their  madness  stjnds  declared  and  visible  ; 
Klsewhcre  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
Mariji  tirndy  toward  rislitcousness  and  peace. "' 
Tlicn  schemes  I  framed  more  cdmly,  when  and  how 
The  maddening  factions  might  be  tranquillized. 
And  how,  1hroot;h  hardships  manifold  and  long. 
The  glorious  renovation  wuuld  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  cxuhation,  I  pursued  my  w:\y 
Alon^'  th,it  very  shore  whicii  I  had  sUimmcd 
In  fiirmer  days  ;   wlien,  spurring  from  the  vale 
Of  Nii^litshadc,  and  St.  Mary's  moukkTing  fane 
And  ilie  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
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is  here  described  solely  for  its  intrinsic  charms,  or 
awkwardly  to  outstand  from  the  main  current  of  the 
Were  Ossa  an  excrescence,  he  would  treat  it  as  if  it  ^ 
wart — ^were  a  wart  a  point  of  interest,  he  would  dilate  on  i 
it  were  an  Ossa.  His  strong  personal  feeling  bends  in  all ' 
needful  to  his  purpose,  and  rejects  all  that  is  extraneous, 
sun  seems  but  the  day-lamp  of  his  valley — ^the  moon  cc 
in  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ash  seen  through  hts  window — J 
is  his  '  own  beloved  star' — Orion,  the  Seven,  and  Sinus, 
he  returns  from  college,  *  appear  in  their  old  Aat/ufsS  ov 
glittering  southern  crags,  or  resting  on  some  particuhr  i 
tain-top  dear  to  him ;  and  the  great  road  to  Liondon  an 
world  is  but  the  footpath  to  his  imagination,  which  A 
most  to  walk  along  it  when  midnight  and  she  can  pace  it  i 
turbed  and  together. 

The  book  is  thus  a  record  of  *  moods  of  his  own  r 
selected  from  a  life  composed  of  little  else,  upon  the  princi 
showing  how,  succeeding  and  supplanting  each  other,  they 
'  Hyperion-like  on  high.'  Very  lofty  mountains  arc  ja 
torn,  and  precipitous ;  loftier  ones  still  are  rounded  off  on 
summits  into  the  smoothest  of  contours.  Thus  Words 
shows  himself  rising  gradually  into  the  measure  and  the  si 
of  supernal  unity  and  peace. 

The  chapters  of  the  poem  might  have  been  very  pre 
entitled,  '  Moods  in  Boyhood,'  '  Moods  in  Cambridge/  '  5 
among  my  Books,'  '  Moods  among  the  Alps,*  *  floods  in  Fr 
&c.  Characters,  indeed,  rush  occasionally  across  those  n 
Now  it  is  his  humble  '  dame ' — now  it  is  his  amiable  sister- 
it  is  a  friend  of  youth,  departed — ^and  now  the  '  rapt  one 
the  Godlike  forehead,'  the  wondrous  Coleridge ;  but  thi  y 
like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  depart,  nor  does  their  pre 
prevail  for  more  than  a  moment  to  burst  the  web  of  the 
soliloquy.  Indeed,  whether  with  them  or  without  them,  a 
mountains  or  men,  with  his  faithful  terrier,  and  talking  to 
self  by  the  wayside,  or  pacing  the  Palais  Royale,  Wordswc 
equally  and  always  alone. 

Equally  alone,  but  not  equally  at  home,  is  the  poet  nmoi 
crowd.  lie  has  here  depicted  his  impressions  of  Ijondoi 
they  seem  to  us  somewhat  vague  and  somewhat  common 
That  ocean  of  man — now  up  in  one  furious  surge — now  hi 
in  million  minute  waves — and  now  sunk  in  dream-ha 
repose  (who  shall  writ(»  a  poem,  or  make  a  painting  o 
*  Dreams  of  London  !"j  has  not  the  same  interest  to  A\ 
worth's  eye  as  his  Cumberland  ocean  of  mountains.  Wit 
'  little  boat'  he  proudly  bkims  the  one,  but  his  move; 
through  the  other  are  perplexed  and  chartless.     *  The  qucQ> 
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ry  mankind'  is  not  the  true  source  of  his  inspiration,  or 
Attest  subject  for  his  nong.  A  silent  morning  in  London  he 
tdsiu'Khly  pictured — London  become  a  desert  ho  would  have 
ted  better  still ;  but  of  the  actual  noonday,  or  evening  city, 
^  neither  given  a  powerful  general  sketch,  nor  marked  out 
I  it  any  striking  individualities.  How  differently  would  the 
f^t  bard  of  Scotland  have  described  a  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
^e  burning  hour,  and  one  burning  page,  be  could  have 
l4d  London  to  the  life  in  its  sorrows  and  mirtb,  virtue  and 
^mean  misci'ics  and  giant  follies;  and  all  men  had  still  been 
uning  with  laughter,  or  bursting  into  tears,  over  a  pendant 
IQ '  'Twa  Dogs,'  or  a  supplement  to  his  '  Address  to  the  King.' 
Uue  be  would  liave  laid  bis  strong  hot  band  upon  this 
la's  mane,  whereas  AVords worth  has  only  pointed  to  it 
,tily  from  afar,  as  if  wiih  one  of  those  '  silver  wands'  with 
jk  he  fills  the  hands  of  the  '  saints  in  heaven.' 
^th  Paris,  possessed  as  it  was  for  a  time  by  tbc  unity  of  a. 
on,  wallowing  in  blood,  and  foaming  in  blasphemy,  Words- 
ii  has  more  poetic  sympathy,  and  hia  descriptions  of  it,  of 
ice,  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  of  bis  joy  at  the 
of  Robespierre,  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem. 
r  hia  exulting  ptean  over  the  doom  of  the  enemy  of  men  and 


'  Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  everlaslinf;  juslicc,  by  ihis  fiat 
Ma<ie  manifest,      "  Como  now,  yc  golden  times," 
Said  I,  forthpouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph  :   "  as  tlie  morning  comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  yc. 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  verified ;  behold ! 
They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brnught 
A  river  of  blood,  and  preaciicd  thai  nothing  else 
Could  cleanse  the  Augoan  stable,  by  Ihc  might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away. 
Their  madness  stands  declared  and  visible  ; 
Elsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
Miirch  firmly  toward  righteousness  and  peace." 
Then  schemes  I  framed  more  calmly,  when  and  hoi 
The  maddening  factions  might  be  tranquillized, 
And  liow,  through  hardships  manifold  and  long, 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  unca'^y  bursts 
Of  c.\ullation,  I  pursued  my  way 
.Along  that  very  shore  which  I  had  skimmed 
In  former  (lavs  ;  when,  s|iur[iii^  from  the  vale 
Of  NlghtsJiade,  and  .St.  Mary's  mouldering  fane 
And  the  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
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is   here   described   soltly  for   iU   intrinsic    chnnna,   «  •* 
awkwardly   to  outstand  from  the   main    cunvnt  nf  ibe  ** 
Were  Ossa  fin  excresccncv,  he  irnuld  trcal   il  as  if  it  «f 
wart — were  a  wart  a  point  of  intertait,  he  would  dilate  on  "J"' 
it  were  an  Osea.     His  strong  personal  fcirlini'  htnidt  in  lU  lUi 
needful  to  his  purpose,  and  rcji^cla  nil  that  t*  cxtrantoQs-    "^ 
sun  seems  but  ^e  daylamp  of  Ai'je  ^nlley — tlit  moon  o< 
in  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ash  seen  through  Ats  window—Ji^f^ 
is  his  *  own  beloved  star' — Orion,  the  Sevt'ti,  and  tfiri«s,«i< 
he  returns  from  collegr,  '  appear  in  their  otd  hatmU'  pW  ■ 
glittering  southern  crags,  or  renting  on  «nnic  pafticfil»  >k^ 
tain-top  dear  to  him ;  and  the  great  road  to  London  «nd  ^ 
world  is  but  the  fvulpath  to  hU  imagination,  which  di' 
most  to  walk  along  it  when  midnight  and  »hc  can  [tao;  it  < 
turbcd  and  together, 

Tlie  book  is  thus  a  record  of  '  mootl«  of  ht<  owe  i—  . 
Bclected  from  a  life  comiHi«ed  uf  little  cUc,  upon  the  priocpir  ■ 
showing  how,  succeeding  and  supplanting  eacl»  other,  ihw  a**" 
*  Hyp<TioM-liitc  on   higli.'     Very  lofty  mountaina  are  Jij — * 

t*irn,  and  precipitous ;  loftier  onf-s  stUI  are  rounded  off  on 

summits  into  the  smoothest  of  contours.     That  Wor<l»*«4| 

shows  himself  rising  gradually  into  th«  measure  and  the 

of  supernal  unity  and  peace,  ^^ 

The  chapters  of  the  [loem  might  have  boon  Toiy  prot>« 
enlillod, '  Moods  in  Boyhood,'  *  Moods  in  Carobridjp?,'  'Mw 
among  my  Books,' '  Moods  among  the  Alps,' '  Moo 
&e.  Characters,  indeed,  rush  occasionally  acroM 
Now  it  is  his  humble  'dame' — now  it  ishtsamiabli 
it  is  a  friend  of  youth,  departed — and  now  tlie  •  r_,__  _ 
the  Godlike  forehead,'  the  wondrous  Coterid;^ ;  but  thcy^ 
like  shadows,  and  like  shadows  depart,  nor  docc  tbetr 
prevail  for  more  than  a  moment  to  hurvt  ihc  w«h  of 
soliluquy.  Indeed,  whether  with  them  »r  witboal  thom^ 
mountains  or  men,  with  his  faithful  terrinr,  and  talking 
self  by  the  wayside,  or  pacing  the  Palais  Itoyalc,  Wotdfi 
eijually  and  always  alone. 

Emially  alone,  but  not  e()ua11y  at  liome,  is  the  port  among  tl 
crowd.     He  has  here  depicted  bis  impresnuns  of  Lfiodoo.  b 
they  seem  tu  us  somewhat  vafi^c  and  tiomewhat  rommonplu 
That  ocean  of  man — now  up  in  one  furiouH  >urge — now  hnri 
in   million   minute   waves-^aud  now   sunk  in   drcam-hauai 
renoKf  (who  shall  write  a  poem,  or  make  a  {uiinttn^  on  t 
'  Dreami:  of  I.imilon?')    )uu  not  iIm;  lame  inli-re>t  to   Wo 
worth's  eye  as  hU  Cumberland  ooinui  uf  mouniaiiu.     "fl 
'  little  boat'  ho   proudly   skim*  the  one,  but   his   mo^ 
thitiugfa  Urn  olhcr  an:  perpKxtd  and  cltartlLU.     '  'Ihe  q 
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try  mankind'  is  not  the  true  source  of  his  ioBpiratioD,  or 
fittest  subject  for  his  song.  A  silent  morning  in  London  he 
admirably  pictured — London  become  a  desert  he  would  havo 
ited  better  still ;  but  of  the  actual  ooonday,  or  evening  city, 
las  neither  given  a  powerful  general  sketch,  nor  marked  out 
;l  it  any  striking  iudivi dualities.  How  differently  would  the 
sani  bard  of  Scotland  have  described  a.  visit  to  the  metropolis. 
one  burning  hour,  and  one  burning  page,  he  could  have 
oed  London  to  the  life  in  its  sorrows  and  niirtb,  virtue  and 
1,  mean  miseries  and  giant  follies ;  and  all  men  had  still  been 
'aming  with  laughter,  or  bursting  into  tears,  over  a  pendant 
he '  Twa  Dogs,'  or  a  supplement  to  his  '  Address  to  the  King.' 
ause  he  would  have  laid  his  strong  hot  hand  upon  this 
sm'a  mane,  whereas  Wordsworth  has  only  pointed  to  it 
itily  from  afar,  as  if  with  one  of  those  '  silver  wands'  with 
ch  he  fills  the  hands  of  the  '  saints  in  heaven.' 
Vith  Paris,  possessed  as  it  was  for  a  time  by  the  unity  of  a 
ion,  wallowing  in  blood,  and  foaming  in  blasphemy,  Words- 
■th  has  more  poetic  sympathy,  and  his  descriptions  of  it,  of 
nee,  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his  ioy  at  tho 
of  Robespierre,  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  tne  poem. 
»r  his  exulting  psean  over  the  doom  of  the  enemy  of  men  and 
ihers: — 

'  Great  was  my  triinfiport,  deep  my  gratitude 
To  cvtrlasiiriR  justice,  by  this  fiat 
M;i.lc  mLinifost.      "  Come  now.  jc  golden  times." 
Siiid  I,  forllipouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph  :   '■  as  tlie  morning  comes 
From  out  tlie  bosom  of  tlic  niglit,  como  ye. 
Thua  fir  our  trust  is  verified;   behold! 
Tliey  «lio  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  blood,  and  preached  that  nothinj;  else 
Cn.ild  ele:inse  ibe  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  tliL-ir  (nvn  helper  liavc  been  swept  away. 
Their  in.uliie-^s  stands  declared  and  visible  ; 
1-:Ne\vliLre  will  s^ifety  now  bo  sought,  and  earth 
Miiii  h  tiriulv  toward  rishlcousncss  and  peace." 
■I'liLii  ^chem■es  I  framed  mora  calmly,  when  and  how 
The  maddening  factions  might  bo  tranquilli/.ed, 
And  how.  throunh  hardsliips  manifold  and  long, 
The  gluiious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Tlius  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
nf  t.-cultaliori,  1  ]uirsutd  my  way 
.\h)ii^'  lliul  very  sliore  which  I  had  skimmed 
In  f.Mii.er  duv.-, ;   wlieti,  spurring  from  the  vale 
Of  Ni-lif,had,'.  an<l  Kt.  Mary's  mouldering  fane 
Xnd  the  stune  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
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In  wantonness  of  heart,  a  joyous  band 
Of  schoolboys  hasting  to  their  distant  home 
Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea — 
"We  beat  with  tliundering  hoofs  the  level  sand.' 

Perhaps  the  finest  chapter  in  the  *  Prelude'  is  that  on  books ; 
at  least  it  strikes  us  more,  because  we  had  expected  less  from  it 
than  from  the  rest.  Books  have  had  less  share  in  Wordsworth's 
culture  than  in  that  of  any  great  modern  author.  His  sermons 
have  been  stones,  fields  his  books,  mountains  his  ancient  manu- 
scripts. To  authors,  books  are  either  guides  or  they  are  law- 
givers, or  they  are  sources  of  inspiration,  or  they  are  the  avenues 
of  mere  amusement.  Wordsworth  has  seldom  submitted  to 
their  guidance,  never  yielded  implicitly  to  their  laws^  and  rarely 
condescended  to  lie  down  that  they  might  tickle  him  into  good 
humour,  or  soothe  him  into  repose.  For  inspiration  even,  he 
has  generally  repaired  to  more  ancient  and  awful  fountains— to 
the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  wells  of  eternal  light  we  call  the  stars,  or 
to  the  deep  tranquil  waters  of  his  own  spirit.  Two  classes  of 
books  alone  docs  he  seem  much  to  relish.  These  are,  first  the 
old  undisputed  masterpieces — 

'  From  Homer  the  great  Thunderer,  from  the  voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  song. 
And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate, 
Those  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
Our  shores  in  England.' 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  simple  ballads  and  story- 
books of  childhood,  such  as  *  Chevy  Chase,'  the  '  Children  in 
the  Wood,'  and  the  *  Arabian  Nights.' 

And  here  we  see  the  great  paradox  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  of 
his  taste.  lie  emulates  Milton  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  nursery 
rhymstcr  on  the  other.  He  affects  extremes.  He  now  tries  to 
write  a  '  Gil  llorris,'  and  anon  to  add  another  book  to  the 
'  Parijidise  Lost.'  And  to  this  at  least  he  has  attained,  that 
passages  of  his  more  adventurous  style  cope  worthily  with  all 
but  Milton's  highest  flights,  and  that  many  of  his  smaller  poems, 
with  much  of  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  ballad,  unite 
a  depth  of  thought  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  to  which  it  had 
no  pretensions. 

In  this  chapter  on  books  occurs  (next  perhaps  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Grecian  Mythology)  the  noblest  of  all  his  blank-verse 
passages.  It  is  his  dream  of  the  '  Arab  seated  on  a  Dromedary/ 
and  nding  off  to  hide  Euclid's  Elements  and  the  Shell  of  the 
Bard, 

'  With  the  fleet  waters  of  a  drowning  world 
In  chase  of  him.* 


< 
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He  conception  of  this  is  eublime  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
the  execution  is  not  inferior.  Never  were  the  dim  horror — the 
motley  confusion — the  wild  wave-Itke  fluctuation — ihe  unearthly 

"  Bcenery  of  a  poet's  or  giant's  dream  more  faithfully  represented. 
As  in   Kubia   Khan,  we   fancy  that   the   words   have   arisen 

f  liice  images  before  the  slumbering  eye,  so  entirely  ia  the  '  drcnm 

■  one,' 

'       In  contemplating  the  '  Prelude  '  as  a  whole,  we  feel  that  all 

J  our    formerly -ex  pressed   notions  of   his   poetry   are    confirmed. 

"  The  slow  motion,  as  of  a  fleet  leaving  the  harbour — the  cum- 

ibrouB  manner  in  which  he  relates  little  things — the  clumsi- 
neas  of  the    connecting   links   in    the   history — the    deliberate 
dallyings  with  his  subject,  till  he  has  accumulated  strength  and 
breath  for  a  great  effort — the  superb  and  elaborate  architecture 
of   particular    passages — the  profundity   of  certain    individual 
\  dioughts,  and  the  weight  and  strength  of  particular  lines,  which 
^  seem  to  lie  on  his  page  salted  in  glory,  and  cast  a  lustre  all 
*,  around  them — the  sympathy  with  the  lowUer  passages  of  human 
"  lifij,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  nature — his  profound  natural  piety 
M  and  almost  superhuman  purity,  arc  all  found  written  large  in  the 
I  •  Prelude.'     Wo  find,  too,  in  it,  what  we  may  call  his  peculiar 
t  differentia  as  an  artist,  which  seems  to  be  his  uniform  aubordina- 
vlsm  of  the  materials  of  art  to  art  itself.    Other  poeta  worship 
'  the  materials  which  they  transmute  into  song,  and  cannot  worfe 
except  rin  a  certain  sut  of  niiiteriiils,  wliicli  ihi-y  deem  pactical. 
"Wordsworth  can  extract   pocty  from  anything   in  the   heaven 
above,  the  earth  below,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.     His  cyo 
anoints  every  object  it  encounters.     He  bends  and  broods  over 
things,  till   they  tell  him   all  the  mystery  and  beauty  which  are 
in  their  hearts.     Like  the  bee,  he  is  equally  at  homo  in  the 
lofty  lime  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  lowly  cowslip.     Flowers  and 
stars,  queen-lilirs  and  quocni*,  biil'bles  and  thunder-clouds,  leeeh- 
gatheiers  and  heroes,  are  alike  to  him,  because  all  seem  to  be 
contemplated    bv    him    from  a  height   which    diminishes   their 
gradations  of  dillVreneo,  and  because  all  are  seen  by  him,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Coleridge,  not  by  moonlight,  sunlight,  or  star- 
light, but  just  by  the  fairy  glory  which  is  around  his  own  head. 
In  eonnexiim  with  this,  we  may  notice  the  widely  diffused, 
yet  intensely  concentrated  poetical  element  in  which  he  lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  being.     Hr.  Johnson  said  of  Thomson  of 
the  '  Seasons,'  that  he  could  not  look  at  two  candles  burning  on 
the  table  but  with  a  poetical   eye.     This  is  quite  as  true   of 
Wordsworth.     The  gauzy  veil  of  imagination  was  between  him 
and   thf^  universe,  and   swayed  gracefully  to  the  outline  of  all 
things.     Some  poets  carry  their  vein  within  them,  like  the  bag 
of  honoy   ill  the  hee — it   dwells  apart  from  the   rest  of   their 
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faculties,  and  is  not  diffused  throughout  all.  ThuB  Byron  ah 
disclaimed  being  poetical,  except  when  '  on  the  stool,'  imm 
ately  engaged  in  compoBition.  To  Wordsworth,  on  the  conti 
poetry  was  a  life  spread  through  his  whole  nature,  altbougl 
times,  and  in  certain  moods  of  inspiration,  it  became  more  i 
centrated  and  marc  conscious.  He  did  not,  indeed,  like  Goe 
make  his  art  his  faith,  and  his  taste  his  conscience.  He  did 
seek  to  suck  out  pocti'y  from  the  very  dregs  of  sin.  His  t 
are  never  planted  near  church-yards,  that  Iney  may  be  cnn< 
by  the  fatness  of  death.  But  a  poet  was  his  title,  to  be  a 
his  calling ;  and  of  that  name  he  was  never  ashamed  i  and 
calling  he  prosecuted  through  good  report  and  through 
report,  as  if  it  were  a  sublime  religious  service,  in  which  be 
determined  to  persevere,  even  although  hil  life  should  ex 
with  the  last  amoke  of  the  burnt- offering. 

Nor  has  he  gone  without  bis  reward.  The  great  worl 
which  the  '  Prelude '  is  the  key-note,  was  never,  indeed,  i 
pleted.  The  other  works  he  projected  have  never  been  bcj 
'  Mithridates,'  '  Scrtorius,'  '  Dominique  de  Gourgues,' 
'  Wallace,'  remain  unsung.  But  need  we  complain,  n 
'  Lucy '  continues  to  dwell  by  the  springs  of  Dove — '  Rati 
set  her  little  water-mills  by  streams  and  fountains  wild — ^the ' 
Cumberland  Beggar  '  to  pursue  his  slow  and  sohtary  way— 
'  White  Doc,'  to  glide  along  a  dream  of  beauty,  a  '  sonsmi 
the  shady  Place ' — the  good  '  Lord  Clifford,'  to  watch  the 
immortal  fish,  as  immortal  himself  as  they — the  '  Solitary,*  te 
his  strange  story — poor  '  Margaret,'  to  pine  away  among 
children — and  the  '  Church-yard  among  the  Mountains,'  to  t 
us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  ?  These  '  are  deeds  which  i 
not  pass  away,  and  names  which  must  not  wither.' 

We  quote  not  the  noble  tribute  paid  to  Milton  in  the  1 
book  of  the  '  Prelude.'  It  is  already  familiar  to  the  most  of 
readers.  But  we  cannot  close  this  paper  without  rapidly  i 
paring  two  bards  together  whose  names  are  so  often  coTiple< 

Their  points  of  resemblance  are  numerous — both  were  p 
in  spirit,  and  pure  in  life — both  were  intensely  self-cotiacio 
both  essayed  the  loftiest  things  in  poetry — both  looked  with 
siderable  contempt  on  their  contemporaries,  and  appealed  U 
coming  age — both  preferred  fame  to  reputation — both  du 
their  life-time  met  with  obloquy,  which  crushed  them  not — 
combined  intellect  with  imagination  in  equal  proportions — 
were  persevering  and  elaborate  artists,  as  well  as  inspired  mi 
both  were  unwieldy  in  their  treatment  of  commonplace  subj 
Neither  possessed  a  particle  of  humour ;  nor  much,  if 
genuine  wit.  Both  were  friends  of  liberty,  and  of  relini 
Uicir  genius  was  '  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  ni 
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Milton 

s  than 


II 

.  Waa  a.  scholar  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  M'  ordsworth  no  moi 
respectable  in  point  of  learning ;  Milton  may  be  called  a  glorious 

;  book-worm ;  Wordsworth  an  insect  feeding  on  trees;  MUton 
was  London  born,  and  London  bred  ;  Wordsworth  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  Miiton  had  a  world  more  sympathy  with  chivalry  and 
arms — with  the  power  and  the  glorv  of  this  earth — with  human 
and  female  beauty — with  man  and  with  woman,  than  Words- 
TTorth,  Wordsworth  loved  inanimate  nature  better  than  Milton, 
at  at  least,  lie  was  more  intimately  conversant  \rith  her  features ; 
and  has  depicted  them  with  more  minute  accuracy,  and  caieful 
finish.  Milton's  love  for  liberty  was  a  wiser  and  firmer 
passion,  and  underwent  little  change  ;  Wordsworth's  veered 
and  fluctuated;  Milton's  creed  was  more  definite  and  fixed  than 
"Wordsworth's,  and,  perhaps,  lay  nearer  to  his  heart;  Words- 
vorth's  shaded  away  into  a  vague  mistiness,  in  which  the  Cross 
at  times  was  lost;  Milton  had  more  devotion  in  his  absence  from 
church  than  '\\' ordsworth  in  his  presence  there  ;  Wordsworth 
■was  an  '  idler  in  the  land ;'  Milton  an  incessant  and  heroic 
•truggler. 

Aa  writers,  while  Wordsworth  attains  to  lofty  heights,  with  an 
appearance  of  effort;  Milton  is  great  inevitably,  and  inhales  with 
{Measure  the  proud  and  rare  atmosphere  of  the  sublime;  Words- 
worth comes  up  to  the  great — Milton  descends  on  it ;  Wordsworth 
ha^  litlk-  latiociii.itivc,  or  rlielorical  j)uiv,,r  ;  Mi!(on  (li>i'.)vers 
much  of  both-— b  If  ides  beinf;  able  tii  grind  li 
powder  by  llic  hoof  of  invective,  or  to  tti>.s  the 
the  tHsks  of  a  terrible  --eorn ;  Wordsworlli  ha; 
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some  of  liis  '  Minor  Poems '  may  approach  '  Lycidas,*  and  '  II 
Penscroso,'  but  where  a  whole  like  '  Paradise  Lost?' 

ITius  while  Wordsworth  has  left  a  name,  the  memory  of  a 
character  and  many  works,  which  shall  illustrate  the  age  when 
he  lived,  and  exalt  him,  on  the  whole,  above  all  Britain's  bards 
of  that  period,  Milton  is  identified  with  the  glory,  not  of  an  age, 
but  of  all  ages ;  with  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the  world — with 
the  truth  and  grandeur  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  the 
lionour  and  dignity  of  the  human  species  itself,  Wordsworth 
burns  like  the  bright  star  Arcturus,  outshining  the  fainter  orbs 
of  the  constellation  to  which  it  belongs.  Milton  is  one  of  those 
solitary  oceans  of  flame,  which  seem  to  own  but  a  dim  and  far- 
oil'  relationship  to  aught  else  but  the  Great  Being,  who  called 
them  into  existence.  So  truly  did  the  one  appreciate  the  other 
when  he  sung 

'  Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.' 


Art.    IV. — Geniianin:    i/s    Courts,    Camps,  and   pKple.       By    the 
Baroness  DIazc  dc  Bury.     2  vols.  8vo.    London:  Colbum.    1850. 

Hkrk  we  have  a  cou])le  of  volumes  by  a  lady  who  comes  forth 
as  the  bold  and  luicom promising  champion  of  all  royalties  and 
aristocracies,  be  they  of  the  deepest  dye  of  despotism,  and  flings 
down  the  gauntlet  to  revolutionists  of  all  classes  and  grades. 
It  is  n  book  which  will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  all  those 
who  tremble  at  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  cling  convulsively 
to  a  stereotyped  stage  of  existence.  The  '  Times,'  the  *  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  those  other  journals  which  have  done  the 
work  of  llussia  and  Austria  t>o  zealously  In  this  country,  will 
glory  in  it.  Our  baioncss,  who  is  an  Englishwoman,  married 
to  a  foreigner,  seems  to  have  become  inoculated  with  all  the 
furor  of  a  proselyte.  A\'c  presume  she  is  a  spie  and  span  new 
baroness,  and  like  all  nori /louuties  and  nov<s /emina,  is  despe- 
rate for  everything  belonging  to  her  order.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  king,  a  prince,  a  queen,  a  princess,  or  grand  duke 
or  duchess,  that  is  not  perfect,  noble,  wise,  pious,  and  amiable, 
in  a  most  marvellous  degree ;  nothing  in  tlie  shape  of  a  reformer 
that  is  not  base,  wicked,  and  villanous.  Th.c  work  is  amusing 
from  tlie  very  hardihood  of  its  advocacy  of  people  and  things  which 
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most  thinking  people  have  settled  to  be  absurd  and  inischieTous, 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  her  eyea,  is  a  sort  of  sublime  instru- 
ment of  Providence  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  late  Ferdi- 
nand, is  a  model  of  excellence.  The  poor  idiot  is  painted  in  all 
the  colours  of  a  wise  and  parental  prince.  He  is  emphatically 
designated  Der  Gutige,  the  Good.  The  present  emperor,  the 
boy  tool  of  Schwarzenberg  and  the  Jcsuit-onalaved  mother,  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  is  a  wonder.  Old  Ernest  of  Hanover  is  a 
ruler  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  and  even  Haynau  and  IV'indisch- 
gratz  come  in  for  her  most  amiable  terms.  Such  things  as 
imbeciles,  savages,  villains,  and  monsters,  only  exist  amongst 
the  Von  Gngerns,  Kossuths,  Bems,  and  Mazzinis. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  such  a  book  put  out  with  a  good  share  of 
ability,  and  this  book  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  respect. 
The  lady  authoress  has  evidently  well  studied  the  subject;  she 
is  deeply  interested  in  it.  She  is  evidently  at  home  in  most 
countries  of  the  continent,  and  professing  to  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  Germany,  its  language,  its  literature,  and 
people,  commits  fewer  errors  under  these  beads  than  any  author 
we  have  for  some  time  met  with.  It  is  true  she  talks  of  Forelle«, 
trout,  for  Forellen  ,■  translates  Deulschfreaaerthum,  Dulc/i-de- 
VDurdom,  instead  of  (German,-  calls  Arndt'a  celebrated  national 
Bong,  'Was  ist  der  Deutschen  Vaterland?'  '  Wo  lat  ties 
Deutschen  Vaterland?'  says  every  one  is  familiar  with  Anas- 
tatill*^  tiiiiii's  '  A\'a!ks  of  a  Viennese  Rambler,'  meaning  his 
yiialziiTi;iiiii;e  uitu's  AVeiner  I'oi-trii ;  and  universally  puts  a 
siirpcjliiiou^  r  at  the  und  of  Iiit  adjective  followiuii  a  dttinite 
arlldo,  as  '  Dor  arnier,  giitcT  Ferdinand  ;'  *  Di-r  altcrllerr,'  &c., 
for  '  Der  arinc,  gutc  Firdinand,'  '  Dor  altf  Il.-rr,'  &:c. 

Thi.;.('  f:LCts  betray  no  riry  profound  acijuaintauce  wilh  the 
Ian^uai,'c',  and  must  put  the  rcadtT  on  his  guard  ;igainst  thf  high 
tone  of  prctLiiMon  in  the  work.  Nevurthcloss,  wc  repeat,  that 
our  lKir,>ii,.>  knows  much  more-  ihan  luo.l  wlio  write  on  (his 
comitrv  ;iiul  ik'o[i1o,  iiiid  \vc  iv^Mn  say  that  wc  arc  nhul  to  have  a 
i.ook  froin  such  a  ]»  r-on.  Ii\.ua\,K's  us  to  iicrteivc  how  manv 
inip'.jt.inl  lluu-^^  look  from  IIr'  rogal  nud  ari-tocralic^d  pi.lnt  of 
view,  h  i-  vtTV.vidrnl  that  our  ;ui(lKm-s  lias  takn,  [.alii,  to 
iniikrlif-i-rlfwoH  ac<iiiaii.tod  with  tho  „/;  .lUs  and  ih-  cuircnt 
opiiHoM-  in  t](c  f.i-hi-ualilocii-cW>  of  (icrmanv.  Slio  ha-=  >liowii. 
vJiilo  ai)]nnc-t  tlif  !,i-liir  c■^lv-^.^  llu^re,  a  de'rp  sym|Killa-  with 
tlieni,  and  tia:,  In.n  will  cramiiiid  as  a  poi^oii  who  was  pretty 
sure  to  |iiLbli-]i  wljal  ,-lio  heard.  Wlicn  Mrs.  TruUope  announced 
her  iiitiinioii  of  vi^iling  Vlniua  after  >.lie  had  so  uunicrtifuily 
qiii//ed  tin:  Aiiiorii an^,  great,  was  die  consternation  of  the 
^,n--itj\e  \i,-niu-e.  'Lhey  said,  we  shall  he  ridieulcd  belore  all 
IJii-opi-       Hut   the    cralty   Melteniifli  bade  them  not  |o  alarm 
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themselves ;  that  it  should  not  be  so ;  and  immediately  on  '. 
TroUope's  arrival  a  messenger  from  the  cunning  minister  wi 
on  her,  expressing  the  pleasure  of  his  highness  at  the  vis 
so  celebrated  an  author,  and  offering  her  every  courtesy 
opportunity  for  her  observations.  Mrs.  TroUope  was  feted, 
most  markedly  noticed  by  the  prince,  and  we  all  know 
result. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  policy  has  been  practise 
the  case  of  jNIadame  de  Bury,  and  the  effect  has  been  the  s; 
She  sees  everything  colour  de  rose.  Everything  Aust 
Prussian,  and  llussian,  is  admirable  in  her  eyes.  The  Princ 
Chambord  and  his  princess  ore  equally  wise,  amiable, 
fascinating.  They  are  as  certainly  destined  to  mount 
ancient,  recreated  throne  of  France,  as  that  it  was  burnt  on 
flight  of  poor  defunct  Louis  rhilippc.  Madame  de  Bury  1 
on  France  as  the  centre  of  all  revolutions — that  its  contagiot 
really  touched  nothing  but  the  surface  of  things  in  any  < 
country  except  Baden — and  yet  that  France  is  on  the  verj 
return  to  the  good  old  monarchical  system  ordained  of  heave 

Nothing  can  be  more  comfortable  than  the  faith  of  Mac 
de  Bury  in  everything  that  has  a  smack  of  ancient  blood  i 
There,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  sagacity  and  all  goodness 
inherent.  That  these  old  legitimate  princes  and  governn 
have  ruined  both  themselves  and  their  people  by  their  fo: 
their  wars,  and  their  profuse  expenditure,  passes  for  not 
with  her ;  they  are  still  the  only  people,  and  the  only  goi 
ments,  that  can  find  favour  with  God  or  man.  And  she  h 
marvellous  knack  of  leaving  untouched  all  the  nuts  that  are 
to  crack,  of  passing  over  disagreeable  facts,  and  revellin 
sunshiny  sdf-gratulations  and  rose-pink  assertions.  She  h 
very  convenient  sort  of  logic,  of  that  kind  by  which  people  r 
all  look  ])roper  that  is  agreeable  to  themselves.  The 
emperor,  Franz,  had  a  way  of  constantly  borrowing  mo 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  tasat 
but  then  he  was  so  kind  and  paternal.  It  is  true  that  a 
stand-still  and  obstructive  policy  prevailed  during  his  reign 
the  administration  of  !Mctternich,  but  to  the  baroness  it  is  c 
clear  that  neither  Franz  nor  Metternich  were  to  blame  fc 
Franz  would  have  his  way,  but  then  it  was  such  a  good,  ami 
way,  and  Metternich  really  wished  things  altered,  but  he  Is 
that  Franz  would  not  consent,  and  so  matters  went  on  till 
explosion  came.  The  silly,  but  gutige  son  of  Franz, 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  ^letternich,  who  had  been  stan 
htill,  contrary  to  his  convictions,  all  his  life,  was  obliged  tc 
contrary  to  his  inclination.  Anarchy  and  murder  horrify 
pleasure-loving  city  of  A'icnna ;  the  empire  is  threatened 
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t)ein^  rent  into  fragments;  the  best  blood  of  its  people  is  poured 
oat  like  water,  and  the  name  of  Austria  stands  branded  with  the 
worst  characters  of  savagery  and  atrocity. 

In  like  manner  the  present  young  soldier  of  an  emperor  is 
*Ein  herrlicher  Junge,'  and  his  molher  who  rules  him,  'the 
noblest  of  the  mothers  of  Europe;'  yet  by  these  people  the 
imbecile  Windischgratz  and  the  bloody  Haynau  were  employed 
itlong  with  the  RuMsians  to  butcher  the  Hungarians,  They  did 
their  work  in  such  a  style  as  awoke  the  execration  and  horror 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  They  were  in  consequence  dis- 
missed ;  yet  in  Madame  de  Bury's  eyes,  they  are  still  two  parti- 
cularly kind  and  feeling  men  ;  and  she  thinks  after  what  Ihey 
have  done  for  Austria,  their  dismissal  at  least  is  strange. 

But  in  no  case  does  her  enthusiasm  reach  such  a  height  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ban  Jellacbich.  It  is  clear  that  in  him  she  is 
'  giMg  cerliebt^  quite  enamoured.  We  will  anon  quote  a  few  of 
her  heroics  in  praise  of  this  chief,  who,  she  says,  saved  Austria, 
though  all  the  world  besides  imagine  that  Russia  did. 

Of  course,  her  abuse  of  the  Hungarians  is  equally  hearty  with 
her  laudation  of  the  Austrians  and  Croats.     Every  slory  propa- 

ffltcd   by   the   Austrian   court   and  aristocracy  to  defame  the 
[angarians,  is  retailed  as  confidently  as  if  it  had  not  already 
received  the  fullest  refutation  from  the  most  competent  quarters, 

and  absurdity.  Kossulli  is  a  'great  actor,'  cowiudlv  and  cruel  ; 
■while  Haynau  is  a  liunb.ho  is  paiuti.d  as  a  wolf.  Balthyauyi  is, 
a  traitor  of  the  dcepc.-t  dye,  and  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of 
Count  Latour.  It  matters  not  that  Madame  Piilzsky,  in  her 
intcrcstinij  'Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady,'  has  shown  the 
miserable  folly  of  tliese  charges  on  the  evidence  of  the  most 
unquestioii;d)lc  documents  ;  Miidanie  de  Burv  skips  over  these 
facts,  iboufili  she  knows  lliem,  Wn'  she  li'i.s  read  Madame 
rulzskv's  work,  and  refers  to  it.  Siicli  i<  tlie  ■leneral  nature  of 
the  book.  Some  of  the  limnings  of  her  iliilirent  Jieroes  ;ind 
heroines  caiinut  but  be  amusing,  :uh1  wc  tliereforc  proceed  to 
civeafewofttiMii. 

Til-    tir"t    iilul    ..f   Afudanie  dc  lUuvV    v<,lunics    is    Frederic 


'  'Iliorc  is.-  s 

ic   siivs.  ■  iKTlmpp.   no   sovi. 

roian  at  tl.is 

Europe,  so  littli 

kiiowi.'uii,]  <.,  iniR-h  lalkt. 

<,f.  so  abustd 

understood,  ;is 

le  Kiii;{ur  l•ru^-ia.      This. 

sl.u  adds.  '  is 

ioii:    li.r  llieru 

is.   i^irhaps.   in   ull    Kiiro|H 

iio    in'lividi.^ 

churaclcr  ll,m> 

ai,;>oman)  delic'itoluuK's. 

—\o\.  i.  J.,  :f. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  arc  disp(i>ed  to  think  that  tlicre  is  no 
monarch  of  the    present   Uav  whose  character  is   now  so  well 
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understood.  Madame  de  Bury  goes  into  statements  and  arsru- 
mcnts,  of  many  pages  in  extent,  to  prove  the  exemplary  pictv. 
the  dauntless  courage,  the  love  of  the  arts  and  of  learning,  atd 
the  exalted  patriotism  of  King  Frederick  William,  ^^'e  have  to 
douht  that  Frederick  William  is  quite  as  convinced  of  his  pw- 
session  of  all  these  noble  qualities  as  is  his  eulogist,  for  the 
Prussian  monarch  is  a  huge  egotist — sensitive,  of  a  most  ncrvou> 
temperament,  and  of  a  most  determined  self-will.  Of  his  rtJ 
possession  of  a  love  of  art  and  literature  we  willingly  concede 
the  acknowledgment,  lie  has  attracted  to  his  capital  in.uj 
men  of  the  highest  celebrity,  in  tlieir  different  walks  of  art. 
literature,  and  science.  ITic  names  of  Humboldt,  Tieck,  Siickcn. 
Savigny,  the  brothers  Grimm,  cast  a  lustre  on  his  capital  and  his 
reign.  Kauch,  the  sculptor,  and  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach,  the 
great  ]^ainters,  have  embellished  Berlin  with  their  works ;  but  it 
'would  have  added  materially  to  the  honour  of  the  king  had  theie 
great  men  been  able  to  acknowledge  that  they  were,  under  his 
government,  as  free  in  their  liberty  of  speech  and  action  as  they 
are  illustrious  by  their  genius.  No  monarch  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, has  put  great  minds  so  much  into  a  painful  thraldom: 
no  monarch  has  so  persecuted  the  liberal  professors  of  literature, 
or  has  cast  the  press  of  the  country  into  such  ignominion? 
slavery. 

No  doubt  Frederick  William  deems  himself  truly  pious  hu: 
of  what  avail  is  tliat  piety  which,  while  it  worships  in  its  cIoKt. 
perseeules  abroad  the  professions  of  other  and  yet  kindred  crei*d*.' 
It  is  notorious  that  at  the  time  that  Frederick  M'illiam  was  in 
England,  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Fry,  his  orders  at 
home  were  effecting  the  ruin  and  the  expulsion  of  his  Lutheran 
subjects,  for  their  refusal  to  abandon  the  doctrines  and  rite*  of 
their  own  church,  taught  tliem  by  their  forefathers,  and  dear  tc 
tlieir  h(\irt.s,  as  they  were  suered  to  their  consciences,  in  order 
to  conform  to  a  new  :Hid  mongrel  church,  shaped  out  by  ihr 
arbitrary  will  of  their  ]int(-rnal  king.  His  father  began  the 
shameful  nttinipt,  and  he  hinisilf  completed  it.  The  ruin  of 
many  thousands  oi  once  hapjiv  faniiliis; — the  expatriation  of  0,(W 
such  I'amilii  s.  arr  tin*  historie  tistimony  to  the  peculiar  piety  cf 

Frederick  \\  illiani  i»t'  rrM^>ia.     Nor  did  his  desire  of  arbitrauilv 

• 

sporting  with  the  liiitlj  and  the  eonseienee.N  of  his  »ubjects  ted 
here.  He  had  fornied  a  sehi  nie,  and  nothing  but  the  coming  of 
the  hite  revolntinn  would  have  ]>riV(nttd  its  carrying  out,  of 
m()uldlny:  all  tin.-  nll'^ioii>  bodit  s  of' his  kingdom,  the  Protestact 
one>.  Jit  hast,  into  eiie  IlJon^ter  ehurih,on  the  nindil  of  the  Uritiih 
Kstahli.sliiiunt,  aj:  he  ) earns  to  build  up  an  aiistoeracy  on  the 
Ih'iti^h  model. 
And  what  of  hi>  polilicid  truth  and  icctilude  s>o  much  TauAlcd 
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by  Madame  de  Bury?     'Uoea   any  one  queatioo   his   political 
conscientiousness  ?     Hear  him  refuse  tiie  imperial  crown  !' 

■  On  the  21st  of  March.  1848,  the  town  of  Berlin,  so  recently  con- 
vulsed vith  insurrection,  so  soon  to  be  plunged  again  into  the  gulf  of 
popular  misrule — the  town  of  Berlin  has  but  one  voice,  and  that  Toico 
cries  i»stitutiwit/  (for  not  a  word  of  this  had  been  uttered  at  the  Pauii- 
ktrehtr)  "  Long  life  to  Frederick  William,  Emperor  of  Qermnny  /" 

■"No!"  replies  firmly,  impreasivety.  the  king,  "  that  I  neither  wiU  nor 
may.  No  crown !  no  more  authority  !  No  prince  will  I  dethrone,  no 
right  will  I  usurp.  Mark  it  well.'"  he  repeats,  as  though  fearful  hia 
hearers  should  mistake;  "mark  it  well,  inscribe  it  accurately  on  your 
memories;  1  will  but  one  thing  onli) — the  glory  and  freedom  of  Qermany! 
Nothing  more,  nothing  ehe .'"  ' — Ifr.  p.  324. 

Fine  words  1  and  such  Frederick  William  is  very  much  in  the 
babit  of  using.  But  where  are  the  proofs  of  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  glory  and  freedom  of  Germany  ?  At  his  Huldigung,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  he  used  like  language — he  promised  hia 
people  a  free  and  representative  government :  he  never  gave  it, 
They  petitioned  for  it  again  and  again.  The  landtag  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  did  it  from  year  to  year.  The  king  repulsed 
their  prayers,  and  insulted  them  by  most  violent  and  unmeasured 
language.  He  put  the  press  into  heavier  fetters ;  he  threw 
into  prisons  all  those  who  dared  to  breathe  a  reminder  of  his 
pn^nii^,...  -n.is  wt'til  on  til!  l!)c  Froncli  rrvohitiu.i  „f  I-rbniary 
1«S18,  and  then  came  all  those  horrors,  and  tliosu  convulsions 
which  ihc  faithful  maintenance  of  his  word  would  have  pre- 
Ycntcd. 

And  whv  did  the  I'russian  monarch  refuse  ihc  imperial  crown 
when  the  d\put^itii)n  from  the  Frankfort  puvlianient  made  him 
th<'  oii'cr  of  it  in  A])ril.  1819?  Madame  dc  Hury  makes  it  an 
.let  of  tjie  most  nia^'iiauimous  renunciation  in  liim. 

■llf  sivervcd."  slif  says,  -no  more  from  ilie  right  than  docs  the 
needle  firjm  llic  ]>olc  ;  and  in  the  face  of  a  depmatioo.  «Iio  caine  with 
an  appraiEince  <>(  kijalty  to  impose  ujion  Iiim  tlic  imperial  dij^nity,  of  a 
["■jj|i!e  f[dl  of  ambilicm,  and  panling  for  its  own  renown — nf  Austria, 
reiuiei-ud  bv  Ihree  wins  nerveless  for  a  fuurlh— of  German  frovern- 
menl-.  haras-^ed,  iVi-lileiitd.  distracted,  ready  to  submit  to  aiivtliins— 
iiiid  of  Cermaii  |Hi|uiLilioTis,  iryiiig  out  for  his  cnn-ent— Kredenek 
William,  the  Hiilnn^-nlhr.  refused  the  crown,  .as  did  hi-:  luucslor,  be- 
laii-t  lii-,  ci>ii-!ienee  fui-bade  him  to  accept  it.'~y4.  p.  njfl. 

W'v  bilievo  tl.al  tlji'  simple  rea-^on  which  deti^rmim  d  the  kinr; 
i.r  I'lii-ia  lo  n  litM'  the  crown  thus  oller.d  was,  thai  tjic  oil  V 
cami;  tiuin  tin- ]iin]ilc.- and  not  from  (lie  princes,  in  our  ijix  .it 
nv"!iiliim  ,.{  IdS.S,  ouv  aiicoturs  dclciminud  (hat  all  power 
pn-cecded  Irnin  the  people,     'lliev  inscribed  this  ^'iiat  fact  on 
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the  Sill  of  HightE ;  and  William  of  Orange  had  the  wisdoi 
acknowledge  and  to  accept  the  grand  truth.  But  Willian 
Prussia,  after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  European 
tory  and  European  enlightenment,  can  see  do  legitin 
authority  but  existent  in  'the  crowned  heads  and  princes.' 
fact,  since  then,  on  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  from  his  pai 
mcnt,  he  has  indulged  in  a  high-flown  strain  ahout  the  dii 
right  of  kings.  Such  is  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  drawn  fi 
strains  of  enthusiastic  eulogy  from  our  authoress.  Had 
accepted  the  crown  offered  by  the  united  votes  of  a  great  peo 
Germany  might  now  have  reached  the  point  towards  whicl 
must  yet  probably  travel,  through  many  sorrows  and  confusic 
but  then  he  would  have  forfeited  the  fervent  admiration  of 
Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury. 

From  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  our  authoress  passei 
Ernest  of  Hanover,  and  only  to  find  topics  of  praise.  V 
appropriately  she  puts  the  compliments  on  the  king  of  Hanc 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Ban  Jallachich.  While  she  confesses  1 
Ernest  is  hated  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  despot,  she  finds 
quality  to  commend  him  for — firmness.  We  believe  no  one ' 
dispute  the  monarch's  possession  of  this  quality ;  we  only  ^ 
that  he  could  add  to  it  some  others  which  might  give  a  grao 
it  in  our  minds ;  hut  Madame  de  Bury  expends  the  gi 
amount  of  her  admiration  on  Austria  and  its  govemort 
generals,  and  to  them  wc  therefore  turn  our  immediate  att 
tion.  First  of  all,  slie  confers  on  the  Austrians  generally 
admirable  qualities.  Many  they  undoubtedly  possess,  but  c> 
vation  of  intellect  is  the  hist  for  which  people  in  general  { 
them  credit, 

'Talk  to  an  Austrian  peasant  upon  the  subjects  he  understanc 
for  he  dooa  not  liurtbcn  himself  with  any  of  the  loose  lu^^age  wl 
the  so-called  "  high  dcpree  of  intellectual  cultivation "  in  out 
dragK  after  it — and  you  will  find  his  perceptions  quick,  and  his  ji 
ment  sure,  bcsiilcH  which,  there  is  a  method,  a  regulaiitj  about  ail 
doeH,  which  strikes  you  forcibly  after  you  have  come  from  NoTtl 
Germany.  His  intelligence  is  neither  lofty  nor  dazzling,  but  i 
broad  and  dcrp.  and,  liho  most  things  both  profound  and  la^e, 
scnts  a  flat  surface  to  the  eye.  Htncc  it  is  so  often  raiijudged 
those  ivho  do  not  care  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  surface.  It  u 
eminently  jiractical  intelligence,  useful  as  a  corn-field  without  pop 
in  it ;  but  "  'cutcnesR  is  a  quality  it  quite  ignores."  ' — Vol,  ii.  p.  43 

One  naturally  nlUr  this  looks  round  for  the  evidence  on 
face  and  history  of  the  nation  of  this  'intellect  broad  and  de 
and  of  this  '  practical  intelligence.'  But  it  is  not  worth  whill 
such  a  subject  to  be  too  particular ;  let  us  hear  what  our  baroi 
says  of  the  Ban.     She  is  in  raptures  with  all  the  amiable  ti 
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of  the  Croats  in  general,  whom  we  are  accuetomed  to  regard  as 
demi-eaTagcs.     But  we  leave  them  for  her  portrait  of  the  Ban. 

'  To  judge  of  the  enthusiasm  of  oil  runks,  you  must  speak  with  tlie 
Croats  and  the  red- man  tied  Sereschaners,  who  foUowvd  their  Ban 
through  the  Rvthen-  Thurm-Straiae  into  the  ever  gay  and  now  devastated 
"Vienna;  from  Baden — the  Baden  neat  Vienna — whither  all  who  could 
Aa  BO  had  flown,  lo  the  Slepham-ThurTn,  the  progress  of  the  faithful 
Croats  round  their  heroic  chief  was  a  triumph.  Wherever  they 
camped,  they  were  at  all  hours  the  objects  of  universal  attention  from 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks ;  and  it  was  not  rare  to  see  the  fairest, 
noblest  daughters  of  Austria  holding  intercourse,  by  means  of  little 
gifts,  with  these  rtide,  simple  men,  whoee  language  they  often  did  not 
understand.  As  to  the  Ban,  it  was  not  enthusiasm — that  is  far  too 
Eold  a  terra — it  was  frenzied  adoration  that  followed  his  every  step ; 
had  I  doubt  whether  liis  own  Croats,  deeply,  devotedly  as  they  love 
Jellachich,  could  ever  have  more  ardently  expressed  their  admiration 
■ad  their  love  for  him  than  did  the  rescued,  liberated  Viennese.  On 
the  let  of  November  it  waa  not  alone  Vienna,  nor  even  Austria,  that 
Wss  saved — it  was  the  cause  of  civilization  in  Europe.' — lb.  p.  143. 

That  the  Croats  are  the  saviours  of  European  civilization  will, 
we  expect,  be  news  to  our  readers.  But  our  authoress's  frenzied 
■tdoration  of  the  Bnn  at  least  equals  that  of  an;  fair  Vienese, 
Bod  we  must  show  it. 

'  Jellachich  I — oh  !  hoiv  the  sound  of  that  name  calls  upon  me  im- 
peratively to  stop  and  tell  only  of  him  '  But  1  must  go  a  little  farther 
before  I  speak  of  the  man  who  embodies  the  whole  of  this  period  in 
South  Slavonia— more,  oh!  far  more  e\cn  than  that  —lb.  p.  251. 

'  •'  Long  life  to  our  hero,  to  our  glorious  Han  ' 

'And  "glorious  ''  is  he  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ,  worthy  of  eternal 
glory,  of  undying  historic  fame. 

■ "  Austria  is  full  of  heroes  just  now,"  said  to  me  in  Munich,  the 

fair  and  inlercsting  Countess  T ,  herself  an  Austrian  [by  the  way, 

if  heroes  :irc  so  abundant,  why.  we  again  ask,  did  Austria  cull  in  the 
Russians  lo  enable  it  to  deal  with  a  single  province?]  "But  try  to 
sec  Jellachich,  for  rely  ujmn  it  he  is  what  is  most  perfectly  unlike  any 
other  being  of  our  times  !  "  And  she  was  right ;  Jellachich  is  unlike 
any  one.  and  stands  iiUme  in  the  wild  splendour  of  his  proud  fame.  He 
is  well  formed  to  be  t)ie  poetic  idol  of  a  poetic  race  ;  well  formed  lo  be 
surrounded  bv  Ihem  witli  tender  and  superstitious  reverence. 

'  Think  of  him  at  tlif  Uittlc  of  I'acoy.d,  and  see  whether  such  un- 
taught spirits  may  not  iicll  btliive  lie  holds  a  charmed  Ufe. 
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snatched  the  standard  from  its  bearer,  and  waving  it  on  high,  da 
on,  crying,  "  Who  is  there  will  follow  me  ?  "  All  followed  him ; 
as,  flag  in  hand,  he  spurred  his  headlong  course  direct  upon 
enemies'  batteries,  a  thousand  **  zivios  " — the  Croatian  vivai — lite 
made  the  welkin  ring.  Death  reaped  a  giant  harvest,  and  the  C 
were  laid  low  like  ripe  wheat ;  but  the  Ban,  ever  foremost  where  ds 
raged  the  hottest,  remained  unscathed,  untouched.  The  victorj 
gained ;  and  the  soldiers  whose  maimed  bodies  over-filled  the  1 
hospitals  echoed,  as  they  resigned  their  limbs  to  the  surgeon^s  I 
the  cry  which  led  them  on  to  glory — "  Zivio  Ban  !  "  It  was  a 
man,  a  watchword  against  pain.  Some  shouted  it  in  triumph,  \ 
murmured  it  in  death,  but  the  same  words  came  from  every  1( 
heart — Zivio  Ban ! 

'  I  defy  any  one,  unless  he  be  of  stone,  and  inaccessible  to  all  c 
j  bling  emotion,  to  approach  Jellachich  unmoved.     There  is  somel 

about  him  that  inspires  you  with  involuntary  respect.  You  revei 
while  you  admire  him.  The  one  expression  which  dominates  all  o 
in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  Ban,  is  goodness :  a  goodness,  a  ] 
ness,  which  draws  you  irresistibly  towards  him,  and  makes 
instantly  feci  that  you  could  trust  your  life  in  his  hands.  On  his  ] 
bare  now,  sits  intelligence,  sovereign-like ;  round  the  gently  sn 
lips  hang  the  peculiar  cast  of  melancholy  which  is  so  essen 
Slavonian ;  but  in  the  eye  beams  forth  a  brightness  of  intellecl 
magnanimity  which  at  once  reveals  all  the  treasures  of  the 
within. 

'  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  the  troubles  of  the  last 
years  in  Europe  have  produced  but  one  man^  and  that  he  is  Jellac 
lie  is  a  living  denial  of  all  the  falseness,  all  the  baseness,  all  the 
ruption  of  our  times.  He  is  an  embodied  protestation  against 
loyalty ;  and  while  in  every  country  every  unworthy  passion  has 
let  loose,  whilst  everywhere  men  thirsted  (let  no  one  say  they  asp^ 
for  pomp,  for  power,  for  even  viler  gains,  Jellachich  has  been  pci 
the  only  one  who,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  has  prac 
rcjwujicemcnt.  To  play  the  part  of  "Waldstein  successfully^  nay,  a] 
without  an  obstacle,  lay  before  him,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  tcoul 
he  a  Waldstein,  Fricdland's  fame  was  too  small,  and  Jellachicl] 
daincd  it.  Friedland's  honour  had  a  stain,  and  Jellachich  mui 
immaculate.  Duty-worship,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  thesi 
tlie  incentives  to  every  action  of  the  Ban.' — Ih,  264 — 266. 

Such  is  the  tone,  such  is  the  style,  in  which  not  only  the 
but  also  every  one  on  the  side  of  despotism  and  Icgitimai 
spoken  of  in  these  volumes.  Every  one  iu  his  turn  is  da' 
w  ith  the  same  lavish  colouring.  This  may  save  us  the  trc 
of  quoting  the  author's  sketches  of  the  Emperor  of  Auj 
of  AVindischgrtitz,  and  Ilaynau.  All  arc  heroes,  all  ami 
all  most  able  men.  It  matters  not  that  the  Ban  w 
j)rocliiiuicd  traitor  at  the  commencement  of  the  Iluugariai 
volution,  seeking  his  own  airgraudisemcnt  at  the  cxpeni 
his  loyalty,  he   is  still  actuated   by  renonncemenL     What 
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mccmentf    None,  certainly,  but  that  of  his  allegiance.     Par- 

'  doaed,  on  condition  that  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  his  fellow- 
aubjects,  and  aided  in  destroying  the  aacient  constitutioD  of 
Hungory,  he  is  yet  full  oi  duty -loor ship.  Always  defeated  when 
opposed  to  the  victorious  Magyars,  and  ci'en  in  the  act  of  flight 
before  them  when  he  took  his  course  to  Vienna,  he  is  yet  a  hero 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  saviour  of  the  empire,  as  if  no 
Eussians  had  been  in  the  field.  No  wonder  that  Windischgratz, 
the  solemn  and  imbecile  Windischgratz,  who  could  bombard 
the  undisciplined  people  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  but  became  a 
cypher  before  the  brave  JIagyars,  is  still  a  great  and  humane 
man  in  Madame  de  Bury's  eyes,  and  that  Haynau  is  tenderness 
iteelf.  What  the  people  of  this  country  think  of  this  last  hero, 
the  rough  but  right-hearted  men  of  Barclay  and  Perkins's 
brewery  have  proclaimed  to  all  Europe.  In  vain  does  the 
•Times,'  which  never  uttered  a  word  of  pity  for  the  noble 
vomen  whom  this  monster  flogged,  or  for  the  patriotic  Bathyinyi 
whom  he  shot  as  a  traitor,  pule  over  the  rough  handling  of  this 
savage  as  a  disgrace  to  this  country.  The  fact  wdl  go  out  to  all 
I  Europe,  and  will  be  received  everywhere  as  the  honest  expres- 
]    fiion  of  the  common  people  of  England  of  the  indignation  with 

i  which  the  Austrian  barbarities  have  been  witnessed  in  this 
■country.  In  every  sge  the  spirit  of  Engliahmen  in  the  ordituuy 
classes,  rmigh  Jind  un'ophisticatirl,  has  spurned  the  mere  ei- 
jirc^sion  of  cuiii[il;iis;uic(;,  and  s^lveii  vent  to  its  detestntioil  of 
monster^  of  crui  lly.  As  tlie  iiifu  of  \\"iippiiig  trtalcd  JcflVics,  so 
have  the  men  of  BarcLiy  and  Perkins's  brewery  treated  llaynau, 
the  i-avage  of  the  niiicleentli  century. 

Passing,  thenfore,  all  tlio  fl.itteriiig  porlraitures  of  the  rest  of 
Madame  dc  Bury's  AuMriaii  henKt*  and  princes,  and  e»]ually  so 
the  dirt  wliich  site  flings  libeiallv  at  the  heads  of  Kossuth, 
JIazziui.  and  at  all  wlio  sou^lit  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their 
counlri,.,',  ns  !luiiii)tl,  n,  and  Croiuw.  II,  and  I'vin,  deleiid.'d  theirs 
h.  re,  we  will  uidv  >av,  tli;it  in  <,iie  |.arlicid;u-'we  perfeellv  agree 
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and  infidelity  are  sands  on  which  no  enduring  structure  can  be 
raised.  Their  advocates  have  cut  away  with  the  fetters  of 
despotism  all  the  bonds  of  moral  principle,  and  no  two  men  can 
agree  as  to  the  length  to  which  they  shall  go,  or  the  principle 
on  which  they  shall  lay  their  foundation.  From  the  first  we 
foresaw  the  chaos  which  this  must  produce  in  Germany,  and 
nothing  can  have  been  more  deplorable  than  the  reality.  Add 
to  this  the  utterly  undisciplined  nature  of  the  German  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  national  government  on  representative  and 
moral  principles,  and  any  one  acquainted  with  that  country  must 
have  been  prepared  for  what  has  taken  place.  In  England  we 
have  been  habituating  ourselves  to  representative  government 
ever  since  we  had  parliaments,  and  in  the  contest  with  Charles  I. 
we  laid  that  clear  basement  of  popular  right  which  the  conti- 
nental nations  are  but  now  endeavouring  to  lay.  In  doing  this 
they  have  yet  little  conception  of  working  out  great  consti- 
tutional results  by  anything  but  crime  and  homicide.  They 
have  learned  little  of  that  compromise  which  every  man  must 
make  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  So  long  as  every  man, 
however  ultra  be  his  idea,  will  not  consent  that  any  but  that 
idea  shall  rule,  there  must  be  confusion  and  defeat.  Till  they 
learn  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  a  nation  must  rule  so 
long  as  it  remaifis  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  that  it  is  the 
great  work  of  those  who  arc  in  advance  of  that  opinion  to  bring 
the  multitude  up  to  this  advanced  standard  by  moral  and  argu- 
mentative means,  they  have  not  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 
successful  popular  government. 

A  great  number  of  the  most  active  spirits  throughout  Europe 
are  yet  in  this  impractical  condition,  and  what  is  worse,  without 
any  religious  faith  to  give  anchorage  to  their  political  theories. 
We  must,  therefore,  expect  yet  for  a  long  time  that  physical 
force,  and  the  ponderous  pressure  of  soldiery,  will  bear  down 
reform,  and  that  monarchs  will  find  the  strongest  security  of 
their  arbitrary  thrones  in  the  disintegrated  moral  stamina,  and 
the  religious  dislocation  of  their  peoples.  There  we  are  per- 
fectly agreed  with  Madame  de  Bury.  The  mental  revolution  of 
Europe  has  not  yet  completed  itself;  the  political  is,  therefore, 
at  present  an  impossibility. 

But  leaving  the  political  and  legitimist  element  in  these 
volumes,  we  find  much  that  is  charming  and  true.  The  writer 
is  full  of  talent,  observation,  taste,  and  wit.  She  looks  about  her 
with  a  penetrating  glance,  and  describes  what  she  sees  with 
much  spirit  and  vivacity ;  yet  she  sometimes  gives  curious 
proofs  of  her  assertions.  For  instance,  after  praising  the 
Austrian  women  for  active  kindliness  of  heart,  and  saying,  '  It 
is  in  them,  they  are  all  so,'  she  presents  us  witli  a  sketch  of  her 
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reception  in  an  inn  at  Anstellen,  which  certainly  would  favour  a 
very  different  opinion,  and  which  we  should  extract  did  space 
permit. 

Amongst  the  singular  historical  facts  which  Madame  de  Bury 
digs  out  of  the  records  of  Germany,  the  following,  relating  to 
tfee  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  is  extremely  curious,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all,  especially  as  we  have  so  long  had  one  of 
dlis  ill-fated  race  living  amongst  us. 

*  A  more  melancholy  city  than  Brunswick  never  served  as  a  resi- 
dence to  a  more  fated  race.  There  is  somewhat  funereal  about  the 
»ery  railway  station.  You  fancy  you  are  entering  the  burying-place  of 
dead  locomotives,  nnd  the  very  sandwiches  you  buy  have  a  look  of 
"  funereal  baked  meats." 

'  Burger  was  a  Brmiawicker ;  I  don't  wonder  he  wrote  "  LtTurra" 
Living  amongst  these  black  Jatjers,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  do  other- 
-viae.  .  .  .  Brunswick  is  a  Todlengrjihe.  and  in  its  still  streets  those 
black  Schiitxen  stalk  about  mysteriou<^1y.  There  is  a  ducal  palace — 
»nd  a  mighty  handsome  one  it  is — but  it  is  shut  up  and  uninhabited. 
'Where  iit  the  duke.^  At  the  bunt.  'Wbeie?  Jn  the  Harz,  at  his 
castlo  of  Blankenburg.  Why  even  that  sounds  strange,  and  makes 
one  think  of  ihe  Wild  Hunlsman. 

'  I'here  are  two  things  in  Brunswick — a  lion  and  a  church — both 
date  from  the  time  of  the  hero  of  the  house  of  Quelph,  Heinrich  der 
Xiowe.  The  lion  is  open-mouthed,  and  in  the  act  of  showing  hia  t«etbf 
which  the  sorely-vexed  duke  intended  as  symbolical  of  what  be  him- 
self would  do  to  his  enemies.  The  bronze  monster  stands  upon  a 
pedestal  upon  the  nnrlh  side  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  lllazius.  built  by 
Henry  the  Lion  in  1172.  And  this  same  church  is  ihc  real  house  of 
the  princes  of  Brunswick,  who.  lo  my  mind,  have  not  fulfilled  their 
nii-;sion  till  they  arc  hiwercd  inio  its  dark  vaults.  What  they  do  down 
in  these  cold  chambers  when  the  brazen  doors  are  closed  upon  them, 
and  the  upjicr  uorld  shut  out.  that  none  may  return  to  tcU;  but  that 
in   those  coffin-furnislicd  caves   there  arc  mysteries  we  wot  not  of,  of 
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between  the  Brunswick  and  French  troops,  and  after  a  six  days* 
torture,  died  at  nineteen.  In  1770,  William  Adolph,  son  of  the  same 
Duke  Charles,  died  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  Russian 
camp  at  Oczakow^,  at  twenty-five.  In  1785,  Duke  Maximilian  Leopold 
was  drowned  in  the  Oder  at  the  aj;e  of  thirty-three.  The  town  of 
Frankfort-on-thc-Odcr  was  surprised  by  the  rushing  flood,  and  the 
fear  of  death  by  inundation  caused  the  inhabitants  to  fly  on  all  sides. 
The  duke,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and  set  about  the  work  of  rescue.  **  I  am  a  man  like  the  rest,"  said 
he  to  those  who  besought  him  to  avoid  endangering  his  life,  *'•  and 
other  men's  lives  must  be  cared  for  as  well  as  mine." 

*  In  1815  we  all  know  that  Frederick  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
was  shot  at  Quatre  Bras.' — lb,  pp.  142 — 147. 

Madame  dc  Bury  would  have  produced  a  work  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  readers  had  she  avoided  coming  forth  so  decid- 
edly as  a  partisan ;  as  it  is,  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  one 
party  only.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  light  in  which  that 
party  regards  the  late  revolutions  and  the  leading  characters  in 
them,  will  find  what  they  want  here.  In  one  place  the  authoress 
gives  some  hard  hits  to  our  own  nation,  by  referring  to  our 
treatment  of  India  and  Ireland ;  but  she  should  know  that  the 
sins  of  one  people  will  not  excuse  those  of  another.  She  says, 
that  for  the  punishment  of  treason  we  need  go  no  further  than 
to  the  Irish  rebellion.  W^e  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  rebellion 
she  alludes  to,  we  need  only  go  to  that  of  Smith  O'Brien.  The 
parallel  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  our  Irish  traitors  and 
Count  Batthyanyi,  is  an  unfortunate  one.  Batthy&nyi  was 
shot  having  committed  no  treason,  having  only,  and  that  most 
legally,  stood  by  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  Smith  O'Brien, 
who  did  rebel,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  involve  England  and 
Ireland  iu  civil  war,  was  not  shot,  but  admitted  to  the  mild 
punishment  of  banishment.  Had  the  clemency  which  has 
distinguished  England  in  this  last  case  distinguished  Austria, 
the  world  would  have  been  spared  a  most  repulsive  spectacle, 
and  Austria  a  foul  and  indelible  stain  on  her  reputation.  On 
this  head  the  opinion  of  all  civilized  Europe  is  pretty  well 
settled,  and  tliougli  Madame  de  Bury's  work  may  amuse  by  its 
variety  of  information,  and  often  interest  by  its  eloquent  argu- 
ments, it  will  fail  to  convince  the  >vorld  that  legitimacy  is  the 
only  legitimate  thing,  or  that  Austria  is  a  mild  and  enlightened 
country. 
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puhlUhml  by  Dr.  Scoffem,  cimaisling  of  Letters  of  hit  own,  and  of 
HVeral  Gmllemen  of  Scientific  and  Commercial  Smiiience,  bearing 
upon  the  proveas. 

fejfT  rarely  falls  to  our  lot  to  advert  to  a  subject  involving  more 
BXtensive  interests  or  results  of  a  more  thrilling  chai-acter,  than 
a  which  we  now  enter.  In  the  whole  range  of  science 
g  is  so  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  as  the  startling  dis- 
isoveries  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
B^is  department  of  mental  investigation  is  so  vast  and  so  fertile, 
fiiat  it  leaves  the  fabled  £1  Dorado  immeaeurably  in  its  rear. 
Uideed,  so  astounding  are  its  gifts  that  to  it  the  world  may  bo 
Mud  to  owe  half  its  present  grandeur  and  stupendous  wealth.  It 
|ua  enBbled  mankind  to  condense  whole  centuries  into  an  hoar ; 
or,  to  borrow  the  ivords  of  an  eloquent  living  writer,  it  ha=  made 
'  a  point  incoiKeiviibly  distant  ycstt'rday  its  goal  to-day,  and  its 
starting-post  to-morrow.'  Men  have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at 
sceminijly  inexplicable  plionomena  becoming  every-day  facts,  or 
at  shapes  which  were  magnified  by  the  mist  of  the  past,  and 
wliicli  would  have  startk'd  our  forefathers  out  of  their  propriety, 
becoming  indispensable  compiinions  of  our  hearths  and  liomts. 


These  retiiarki  but  appropriately  in 

troducc  a   discovery   made 

uid   ].atente(l   by    Dr.  John   Seolicrn 

,   an   Englishman  of  great 

icieutilic  cniinenee. 

It    has    l>ecn   long    known   to  the 

scientific    world,    that    the 

icctates  of  lead  are  tb<>  mo-t  eileclivo 

m.'aiis  fur  tUi-  maniifactiiro 

I 


Hid  nlinin-  of  su-iu-,  iniismueh  as  tlie  crv-tallUation  luuler  their 
nlluetice  is  eoniplete.  Aci  late  of  lead,  however,  in  combi- 
lutiiju  wilh  llie  siii,rar,  is  d.  leterions  to  health;  and  cheiiii^ls 
,:ive  been  bafHed  in  llieir  efforts  lo  combine  with  its  use  any 
^llowJl  a^^eiif  for  its  removal  after  llie  work  of  defocation  is  at  an 
IK.].  'lo  Dr.  Scoinm,  at  lengtli.  the  honour  is  conceded  of 
lia\iug  ilEUiunstrated  the  perfect  praetieability  of  converting  tlie 
lead  by  tin  appIiratJoii  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  form  of 
.uil)lii!V-  of  lead,  the  latter  being  innocuous,  and  of  effecting  llic 
removal  of  the  sulphite  by  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  Jiltra- 
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tion.  But  this  achievement,  interesting  as  it  is,  and  must 
the  scientific  man,  would  lack  the  greater  part  of  its  pr 
value  were  it  not  that  certain  results  flow  from  the  discove 
vast,  so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  prosperity  oi 
colonies  and  of  the  mother  country,  and  so  pregnant  with 
to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  that  we  can  place  it  only  si< 
side  with  the  great  discoveries  of  an  Arkwright  or  a  Watt. 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  interests  and  the  product  whicl 
invention  is  designed  to  affect.  They  are  the  prosperi 
800,000  human  beings  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  mad( 
by  vast  philanthropic  effort,  and  the  expenditure  of  ti 
millions  sterling ;  the  probable  overthrow  of  slavery  am 
slave-trade  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  B 
in  which  not  less  than  7,000,000  of  human  beings  are  rei 
to  the  condition  of  cattle,  and  compelled  to  wear  away  a  mim 
existence  denuded  of  every  thing  which  makes  life  cherish 
and,  finally,  the  increase  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  the  gi 
augumented  purity,  of  an  article  which,  though  a  luzun 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  in  consequence  c 
imperfection  of  the  ordinary  process  of  sugar  manufSu;tu 
the  colonies,  66  per  cent,  of  the  juice  is  totally  lost; 
the  planter  has  long  regarded  the  redemption  of  this  large 
portion  as  hopeless;  that  his  aim  is,  therefore,  to  produ 
economically  as  possible,  so  large  an  excess  that  he  shall  b( 
to  bear  this  loss  without  injury ;  that  in  India,  the  native 
cesses  of  sugar  extraction  are  so  rude  and  so  destructive,  tl 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  existi 
the  juice  operated  upon  is  entirely  destroyed  in  obtaininj 
remainder.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  cane-juice  varies 
17  to  23  per  cent.,  but  the  average  quantity  extracted  b 
ordinary  process  is  about  7  per  cent.,  and  that  in  an  ii 
state.  Well  might  Dr.  Scoflfcrn  express  his  incredulity  in 
like  the  following  : — '  That  there  should  exist  any  necessil 
the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  any  material  in  producing,  com 
with  a  host  of  Impurities,  the  remaining  third,  I  coul< 
believe,  so  opposed  did  the  notion  appear  to  every  anal 
case,  so  inconsistent  with  all  chemical  harmony.' 

But  the  loss  does  not  end  here ;  for  so  imperfect  is  the  p: 
of  crystallization  applicable  to  the  remaining  34  per  cent. 
not  infrequently  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  is  lo 
drainage  on  its  way  to  the  distant  market.  *  At  the  expi 
of  many  weeks,'  says  Dr.  Scoffcrn,  *  the  drainage  is  so  ii 
plete,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  20  per  cent,  of  the  ^ 
of  a  hogshead  of  sugar  to  leak  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  on  it 
to  Europe  and  to  be  pumped  into  the  sea.     In  a  recem 
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1^  which  came  under  my  notice,  25  per  cent,  had  thus  been  lost, 
and  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  informed  Dr.  Evans,  as  I  am 
'told  by  this' gentleman,  that  hia  ship  waa  often  one  and  a  half 
'  foot  deeper  in  the  water  off  Barbadoes  than  when  it  arrived  in 
the  Bristol  Channel.'  We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  a 
further  loss  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  takes  place  during  the 
warehousing  at  the  docks.  Now  the  difficulty  of  perfect  drainage 
under  the  ordinary  system  is  not  merely  mechanical.  Contriv- 
KDces  of  the  mechanist  might  be  multiplied  without  end:  they 
can  effect  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  evil,  'i'he  difficulty 
u  purely  chemical,  and  it  arises  from  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  old  process  to  secure  a  perfect  crystallization  of  ihe  sugar. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  given  rise  to  various  efforts  of  a 
chemical  nature  to  free  the  liquor  so  entirely  from  its  impurities, 
that  the  work  of  crystallizing  should  be  complete.  The  ordinary 
defecating  agent  in  the  colonies  is  lime  j  but  this  is  but  partially 
efficacious,  and  is,  moreover,  destructive  to  the  sugar.  Alumina, 
in  various  forma,  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  its  successful  application  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vegetable  colouring  matters ;  but  the  work  of  defecation 
ifl  veiT  partial.  With  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  succcssfal  as 
possible,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard,  a  gentleman  of  scientific 
'  ^jminence,  proposed  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  free  lime, 
and  alumina.  In  France,  and  other  countries  where  sugar  is 
]:irf;cly  mniiufactund  from  brft  root,  ihr  ^iilpliiite  rf  alumina  is 
employed,  but  its  defecating  properties  fall  far  short  of  the 
justifiable  demands  of  the  chemist.  'Aery  far  superior  to  all 
other  agents  as  precipitants  are  the  acetates,  particularly  the  basic 
or  subacctates  of  lead.'     Of  the  properties  of  these  acetates  as 

firecipitants,  chemists  have  long  been  aware ;  their  use  in  the 
aboratory  for  the  removal  of  albuminous  and  colouring  matters 
is  common,  and  in  the  highest  degree  successful.  Every  attempt, 
however,  to  employ  them  for  the  same  end  in  sugar  even  in  the 
laboratory  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  the  large  manufacturing 
scale  a  total  fiiiliirc.  Dr.  Scoffern  says,  '  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  these  i  either  to  use  the  lead  salt  in  such  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  impurity  with  wliich  it  is  intended  to 
combine,  that  both  shall  fall  down  in  combination  and  be  capable 
of  removal;  or  to  add  a  known  excess  of  lead  salt  to  the  solution, 
to  separate  the  precipitate  caused  by  fihration,  then  to  throw 
down  from  the  filtering  liquor  all  the  remaining  lead  by  means 
of  .'■omc  precipitating  agent  not  productive  of  injury  to  sugar  ; 
and  as  a  subsidiary  problem,  to  remove  the  acetic  acid  liberated 
from  the  lead,  cither  as  an  insoluble  compound,  or  to  combine  it 
with  some  body  that  shall   neither  be  injurious  to  sugar  nor  to 
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health,  and  separable,  if  possible,  by  the  process  of  draii 
Such  are  the  necessities  of  the  case.' 
j  Now  the  first  problem  involves  an  impossibilitv^  since  the 

of  any  quantity  of  lead,  however  small,  invariably  leaves  a 

\   i  duum  of  lead  in  the  filtered  liquor,  and  chemists  can  well  ac< 

for  the  fact.     The  second  problem,  therefore,  is  the  one 

.    1  solution  of  which  accomplishes  the  desired  result ;  for  th 

'  nioval  of  the  lead,  therefore,  chemists  usually  employ  hi 

*  sulphuric  acid  gas,  an  agent  which  effects  the  object  onl 

spoiling  the  sugar.  And  the  progress  of  discovery  was  imp 
for  a  time  by  the  chemical  error  of  attributing  this  disaster  t 
wrong  cause,  namely,  to  tlie  lead,  and  not  to  the  gas.  The 
agent  employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  convertinj 
lead,  was  sulphuric  acid.  Here  the  difference  betwixt 
laboratory  and  the  manufactory  strikingly  appears.  Nothin] 
the  exactness  of  the  former  enables  the  experimentalis 
accomplish  the  result.  If  applied  in  too  small  quantities 
result  is  a  residuum  of  lead,  which  is  both  injurious  to  h( 
and  in  boiling  destructive  to  sugar ;  if  in  excess,  a  conversi 
the  sugar  into  ^  glucose,  glucic,  melasinic,  sacchulmic,  sacchi 
acids,  &c.,  takes  place.'  *  The  agency  of  lead  then  seemed  ] 
less.  Its  remarkable  action  was  witnessed,  admired, 
abandoned  until  1839,  when  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Young 
out  a  patent  for  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  lead  by  mea 
the  diphosphate  of  lime ;  an  agent  which  in  the  laboratory  c 
made  to  succeed  perfectly,'  but  which,  on  the  score  of  ex] 
and  uncertainty,  is  totally  inapplicable  on  a  large  scale. 
result,  however,  of  all  these  operations,  and  the  experien 
chemists  at  large,  went  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  ae 
of  lead  of  themselves  were  not  injurious  to  sugar,  effected 
work  of  defecation  completely,  but  left  unsolved  the  probL 
abstracting  the  lead  without  spoiling  their  own  beautiful  wc 
In  July  1847,  Dr.  Scotfern  mastered  the  problem.  The 
cipitant  is  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  has  been  tried  on  a 
scale  in  the  refinery  during  the  intervening  period,  and  the: 
is  the  complete  removal  of  the  lead,  and  the  establishmeni 
principle,  which  must,  if  rightly  and  promptly  applied,  rt 
tionizc  the  British  sugar-growing  colonies. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  subsequent  history  of  this  discc 
The  inventor  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  propr 
of  a  large  sugar  refinery  in  Cork,  ^lessrs.  Evans  and  Th« 
who  thought  no  highly  of  the  process,  that  they  recommend 
being  secured  to  the  inventor  by  patent.  It  was  accord 
patented  here  and  in  every  country  in  which  one  cou] 
obtained.     At  a  great  expense  the  process  was  carried  oi 
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the  premises  of  these  genllemcn,  and  in  January  1849,  their 
house  was  especially  adapted  to  the  new  operation.  Here  the 
process  was  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  many  scientific 
and  commercial  gentlemen,  including  the  representative  of  a  large 
T«fimng  house  in  London,  saw  it  in  full  play,  and  wrre  thorougUy 
satisfied  of  its  complete  success.  With  respect  fo  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  a  portion  of  cane  juice  was  obtained  from 
£arbadocs,  and  submitted  to  the  agency  of  the  patent,  and  the 
result  was  the  extract  of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  against  7  per  cent, 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  process  abroad.  Success  having  thus 
fer  attended  the  labours  of  the  inventor,  a  model  sugar  laboratory, 
and  a  model  refinery,  was  built  in  London,  a  number  of  intelU- 
gent  men  were  brought  together  by  him,  and  were  sent  with 
fuU  instructions  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  British  and 
foreign,  to  extend  the  process.  Now  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  the 
real  difGcuItiee  of  the  patentee  commence.  There  is  no  chicanery 
in  nature  j  conformity  to  her  laws  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  elicit 
a  true  and  satisfactory  response  ;  she  has  no  backstair  influence 
at  work  to  bafBe  tbc  ingenious  and  persevering  student  in  his 
efforts  to  simplify  the  machinery  for  increasing  human  food, 
clothing,  or  tbc  ninans  of  locomotion.  Al!  this  is  the  invention 
of  man,  the  growth  of  selfishness,  to  be  used  by  man  against  his 
fellow,  for  the  aggr;iudincinent  of  the  unit,  and  tbc  injury  of  the 
great  aggregate.  To  the  common  persecution  of  men  of  genius 
and  worth,  Dr.  Scoffern  is  no  exception  ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
result*  of  liis  discovery,  however,  luny,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  tbc  magnitude  of  the  obstructions  which  have  been 
thrown  in  hiii  way.  In  an  invention  of  minor  import  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  craft  which  it  is  designed  to  affect  be  let  loose  upon 
the  ofi'ending  innovator;  but  in  one  designed  to  promote  tbc 
welfare  of  millions,  nothing  siiort  of  the  power  of  Government  is 
deemed  -sufiicient  to  crush  ihe  darinij  |)retender. 

In  the  month  of  :May,  184il,  Mr.  Charles,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
iSinith  and  (JharUs,  (."f  74,  Old  It  road- street,  the  agents  for  the 
patctkt,  thought  he  might  be  able  to  forward  the  process  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Hawcs,  tbc  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Department.  He  necordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  that  gentle- 
man, requesting  an  inlirvievv.  The  interview  was  declined.  But 
judge  of  the  surj>ri,sr  of  tlie  jiarties  interested  in  the  patent  to 
find  that  the  note  declining  the  interview,  enclosed  tbc  copy  of 
a  despateh,  which  bad  been  forwarded  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
under  the  sign  manual  of  Karl  Grey,  denouncing  the  patent,  and 
warning  the  planters  ag;iinst  its  adoption  on  account  of  its 
dangerous  cliaracter.  Tlie  paternal  solicitude  of  tbc  Governmc  nt 
for  the  people  of  the  colonies,  however,  is  irrceoneilable  with 
its  indilfereiice  to  the  people  at  lionie.     Sugar  had  been  refined 
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by  the  process,  and  was  in  common  use  here,  yet  no  note  :i 
warning  was  sounded  from  the  Home  Office  to  protect  tlic  litr? 
and  health  of  millions  in  the  mother  country.  Wo  presume  it 
was  not  deemed  so  safe  a  contest  to  enter  into  here.  A  thoa>A2L 
eyes  glare  down  upon  the  doings  of  Government,  and  a  thou>and 
tongues  would  be  voluble  with  denunciation  were  any  nefarious 
attempts  practised  at  home. 

This  step  of  the  Colonial  Government,  however,  had  the  desirfu 
effect.  Was  it  likely  the  planter  would  risk  his  crop  to  the 
certainty  of  destruction  by  the  employment  of  a  defecator 
which  the  Oovemment  had  condescended  to  denounce  as  danger- 
ous, though  without  inquiry,  without  precedent,  and  without 
notice  to  the  inventor  ?  The  agents  of  the  patentee  were  in  con- 
sequence met  everywhere  by  the  caveat  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
rarely  could  they  obtain  a  hearing,  much  less  an  opportunity  of 
expcrimentizing  in  defence  of  the  process.  Where  they  dii 
however,  we  may  add,  the  wolf  cry  of  the  Government  ^is 
falsified,  and  the  agents  were  able  to  send  home  samples  >  f 
moist  sugar  in  which  the  work  of  crystallization  was  complete, 
and  the  extract  equal  to  20  per  cent,  in  place  of  7  per  cent-  by 
the  time-honoured  but  extravagant  process  of  the  existing  maou- 
factorics.  After  the  despatch  of  Lord  Grey's  letter,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  patentee  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hawes,  who,  in  a  very  guarded  manner,  stated  to  thtn, 
1.  'J'hat  the  resolution  of  the  Government  had  not  been  takPB 
unadvisedly ;  2.  Tliat  the  affair  had  been  first  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  pressed  it  on  the  Colonial  Office ;  3.  That  the 
Colonial  Office  was  at  first  averse  to  interfere,  seeing  that  tkert 
was  7W  precedent  for  interfering  with  private  industry.  Finally, 
he  informed  them  that  another  and  superior  process  was  under 
the  consideration  of  (iovernment.  The  invention  referred  to 
was  by  jM.  Melsens,  a  foreigner.  To  the  agent  of  this  gentle- 
man the  Government  communicated  the  prohibitory  step  which 
had  been  taken  by  them  in  reference  to  Dr.  Scoffem^s  procw*, 
but  kept  the  latter  totally  in  the  dark  respecting  it.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  although  the  invention  of  the  foreigner  was  thus 
fostered  by  the  llritish  Government,  it  has  ])roved  an  utter 
failure ;  although  it  was  asserted  that  it  had  the  imprimatur 
of  Mr.  Farraday,  that  gentleman  had  never  seen  it;  and  that 
whatever  was  valuable  in  tlie  patent  w;is  neither  more  nor  les* 
than  a  piracy  of  Dr.  Scof fern's  invention,  demonstrated  by  at 
least  a  dozen  witnesses,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Scoffern's,  published 
before  M.Mclsen's  diseoverv  was  ever  heard  of.  Hut  it  should 
not  be  untold,  that  this  gcntlrnian,  notwithstanding  the  worih- 
lessness  of  his  discovery,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Belg:iiB 
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irmnetit  with  a  pensioDj  decorated  with  an  order,  and  loaded 
"mth  praise. 

Ten  months  passed  away  fiora  the  issuing  of  the  coloniel 
protest,  when  the  Government  was  again  moved  to  action.  In 
,  the  month  of  March  of  the  current  year  Mr.  Wood  (chairman 
I  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue),  acting  as  the  avowed  agent 
of  the  Govejnment,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  following  gentle- 
men ;  viz..  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
Glasgow;  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  London  ;  and  Dr.  Hofmann,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Hoyal  College  of  Chemistry,  London ;  with  instructions  to  obtain 
samples  of  the  sugar  in  its  various  stages  through  Dr.  Scofiem's 
process,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in  the  sugar,  bastards, 
and  molasses,  any  trace  of  deleterious  ingredients  could  be  found. 
Those  gentlemen  obtained  from  Messrs.  Goodh art,  Patrick,  &  Co., 
of  London,  and  Messrs.  Evans,  TTiwaites,  &  Co.,  of  Cork,  duly 
authenticated  samples  of  the  new  process.  They  also  obtained 
duly  authenticated  samples  from  one  other  house  working  by 
the  ordinary  process.  The  result  of  their  examinations  is  thus 
stated : — '  The  lead  found  in  the  refined  sugar  (of  the  new  pro- 
cessj  is  minute,  the  quantity  not  exceeding  that  occasionally 
ftcguired  by  the  bastards  and  treacle  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
auanufacture.  In  the  bastards  of  the  new  process,  the  pro- 
portion of  le.id  is  not  great,  but  sensibly  exreods  the  latter 
i^taiidiird.  'llie  \x.-m\  appt^rs  to  anciitiuil.ile  in  the  tri'aclf, 
but  in  no  case  that  we  liave  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  justify  us  in  pronouncing  the  treacle 
poisonous.' 

Such  was  the  report  of  the  experimental  chemists.  Another 
class  of  gentlemen  was  now  called  in,  not  to  experimentalize, 
but  to  adjudicate  on  the  above  report.  These  were  Dr.  Pereira, 
F.K.S.,  Dr.  Tii,vl..r,  V.  It.S.,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.K.S.  Mr. 
A\"ood,  in  writiiii,'  to  tlirsc  ^u:i  nllcmen,  transmits  thi.m  tlie  docu- 
ment I'uini-licd  by  the  operative  chomisl:;,  ami  requests  their 
opinion,  '  ;i<  medical  jurists  and  practitioners,  as  to  the  sufely  of 
consuming  >\vj::w  b;istard<  and  tiT:Kle  m)  prepared.'  He  :d.so  fur- 
nishes llicm  iiitha  >taten.e.it  diMwn  uj.  bv  Mr.  Geori^-e  I'liillips, 
.•^urveyiiiii  iU  i.t;iMl  Ex^t.iiiner  to  tlie  JJo^tVd  of  Inland  Hevcnuc, 
siiowincr  the  quantity  of  treaele  consumed,  at  diilevent  places 
tiaiiii  d,  uriioiijj  the  working  claries,  and  the  prohahle  amount  of 
le^iil  thai  M  uuhl  he  taken  by  each  in  a  given  period  if  the  treacle 
w.  re  siioh  as  the  experimentalists  had  described.  The  jurists 
tlni~  appointed,  in  their  general  remarks  at  the  conelusiou  of  an 
elaborate  re|.o.t,  sav,  '  F<ir  the  reasons  above  assi-ned,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  treacle  produced  liy  Dr.  Scoflern's  process  can- 
not  lie  Used  as  n  daily  artii  le  i>f  lood  in  the  quantities  specified 
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in  the  return,  oi  even  in  Bmaller  quantities,  vitbont  exi 
those  who  consume  it  to  the  risk  of  slow  poisoning  by  leaa 
Wo  have  now  before  ub  the  efforts  of  Government  to  i 
its  own  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  safety,  or  otherwi 
Dr.  Scoffcm's  process.  After  repeated  applicationB  for  tbe  r 
on  tbe  24th  of  July  last  the  solicitors  of  Dr.  Scofiem,  iA 
Coodc,  Browne,  and  Co.,  were  summoned  before  the  Chan 
of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Browne  of  that  firm,  and  Mr.  Sm 
the  firm  of  ilessrs.  Smith  and  Charles,  attended,  and  the  ' 
ccUor  at  once  announced  tbe  unfavourable  character  < 
report,  and  intimated  the  necessity  of  immediately  layin 
papers  on  the  tabic  of  the  House.  To  this  tbe  depu 
demurred,  represented  the  probable  injurious  efiect  of  a 
course,  and  requested  a  further  interview  after  an  opporl 
had  been  given  of  investigating  the  reports  of  tbe  chemist 
medical  jurists.  The  Chancellor  at  once  consented,  but 
wards,  when  Messrs.  Coode  and  Co.  expresBed  their  reai 
to  sec  him,  requested  that  any  communication  they  had  to 
might  be  in  writing,  A  letter,  entering  fully  into  the  obje 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  chemical  investigation,  togethei 
sundry  documents,  one  from  Professor  Brande,  one  from  Id 
Goodhart,  Patrick,  and  Co.,  and  two  from  Dr.  Scoffem, 
forwarded  to  the  Chancellor,  all  of  which,  with  tbe  except 
one  of  Dr.  ScofFem's — a  very  important  letter — were  prei 
by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  August, 
in  those  documents  a  full  and  satisfactory  reply  waa  given 
the  objections  urged  by  the  operative  chemists  and  the  mi 
jurists.  Dr.  Scolicrn  maintains :  1.  That  they  have  choa 
their  standard  of  comparison  the  sugars  and  treacle  of  onl 
manufacturer  by  the  old  process  selected  btf  themteltes.  ft, 
they  have  chosen,  under  the  new  process,  a  sample  of  snga 
treacle  for  comparison  which  was  put  before  them  tu  th« 
of  first  and  imperfect  machinery,  and  which  they  hitew  had 
corrected  before  the  sample  was  furnished.  S.  That  they 
not  di!:^tinguished  bctn-ecn  lead  in  a  noxious  and  lead  in  an 
cent  form.  4.  That  tlicy  have  not  stated  their  process  of  an 
with  such  precision  as  to  enable  any  chemist  to  judge  wfa 
tlieir  results  arc  entitled  to  confidence.  5.  That  they  hav 
made  any  pbysiotogical  experiments  as  to  the  nature  of  lul 
of  lead,  although  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Gregory,  as  U 
innocuity  of  that  substance,  had  been  furnished  to  them. 
none  of  these  reasonable  objections  has  the  slightest  n 
been  given,  Other  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  produ 
the  new  process  by  men  of  great  scientific  eminence,  SOf 
universal  unqualified  testimony  of  all  of  them  is,  tha) 
slightest  trace  of  lead,  in  any  shape,  is  not  to  be  fonncl. 
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Government,  therefore,  and  their  chemical  supporters,  are  clearly 
bound  to  prove  two  things — first,  that  lead  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
angar  and  treacle  manufactured,  as  a  result  of  the  patent  pro- 
cess ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  in  a  shape  which  will  prove 
deleterious  to  human  health.  The  allegation  that  poison  ia 
used  in  the  preparation  of  human  food  proves  nothing,  since  it 
is  notorious  that  large  quantities  of  white  and  red  lead,  and 
leaden  tanks  and  pipes,  are  used  in  the  old  process,  and  that 
Bugar  manufactured  thereby  does  actually  acquire  a  portion  of 
lead  in  a  shape  which  is  dangerous  to  human  health.  What, 
then,  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  outcry  against,  and  opposition 
to,  a  process  which  can  detect,  at  every  stage  of  the  manu- 
£u:ture,  the  existence  of  lead,  convert  it  by  an  irresistible  agent 
into  a  form  in  which  it  is  harmless  as  chalk,  and  finally  extrude 
it  GO  that  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  laboratory  shall  fail  to 
discover  a  trace  of  its  presence  ?  What  can  be  more  satisfactory 
tlian  the  clmlleoge  of  the  ingenious  patentee,  that  he  will  ingest  a 
quantity  of  sulphite  of  lead  in  its  pure  form,  as  long  as  his  oppo- 
nents will  eat  an  equal  quantity  of  chalk  ?  Or  more  unanswer-  m^ 
able  than  the  fact,  that  the  lead  abstracted  from  the  sugar  ^K 
refined  by  Dr.  Scoffern's  pi'ocess  has  been  administered  by  ^B 
J  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  variety  of  animals,  for  a  long  ^K 
^1  .period,  without  the  slightest  deleterious  effect ;  or  the  addition^  mM 
fact,  that  for  two  years  past  the  sugar  which  has  been  refined  by 
the  patent  agency  has  been  sold  in  great  quantities  by  t«*o  large 
refineries,  and  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  in  the  famihes, 
and  ut  the  table,  of  many  gentlemen  who  can  bear  unequivocal 
testimony  to  its  superior  and  perfectly  harmless  qualities?  The 
suggestion  of  the  Government  to  the  chemists  bearing  upon  tlie 
ignorant  class  wjio  labour  in  the  boiling-houses  abroad,  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  many  other  discoveries,  in  which  time, 
common  sense,  and  general  nlilLty,  have  beaten  the  monster 
prejudice  and  monopoly  out  of  the  field.  Would  not  the  objec- 
tion liave  applied  to  the  adoption  of  steam-power :'  to  its  appH- 
Ciition  to  locimiolivLsf  Docs  every  engine-driver  know  the 
thtory  of  propulsion  by  steam  !  Jlust  he  be  an  accomplished 
cnftineer  ?  ("an  the  people  of  this  country  trust  tJieir  lives  by 
millions  to  the  vilocity  of  a  steam-engine  driven  by  a  man  who 
cannot  propound  the  theoiy  of  locomotion  on  railways  1  The 
objection  i-.  answcLTd  evcrvwliere  by  ten  thousand  facts.  In 
every  occupation  tlieie  must  be  comiietence,  but  the  knowledge 
of  tliV  artisan  i:^  oui;  thiii;,',  the  knowli^dgo  of  the  inventor  quite 
another.  Tlie  mo^t  di.licatt;  processes  arc  carried  on  every  day 
in  till'  m^uiul'.ictorv  by  men  who  know  nothing  beyond  their 
paiticular  depaitMieut,  nay,  even  by  children,  with  a  delicacy 
and  certainty  which  often  astonish  the  very  man  whose  invention 
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has  lifted  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  ambition,  and  madi 
name  as  imperishable  as  memory.  Did  Watt  eyer  use 
steam-engine,  or  Arkwright  the  spinning-jenny,  or  Stere 
the  locomotive,  as  dexterously  as  the  operative  to  whose  hi 
for  human  good,  its  wonder-working  energies  have  been 
signed  ?  The  objection  to  Dr.  Scofiem's  process  on  this  gn 
is  worthless. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  proved  that  the  patent  is  capal 
extracting  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  sugar,  in  place  of  7  by  th' 
process,  and  that  it  is  as  harmless,  inexpensiTe,  and  ftcile, 
is  represented  to  be,  let  us  ask,  what  are  its  bearings  npoi 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day — the  revivification  of  the  ' 
Indies,  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery  ?  Much  has  been  wi 
and  spoken  on  the  unquestionably  ruinous  condition  of  ma 
the  estates  in  the  West  ludia  islands,  and  nnmerons  an 
specifics  which  science  and  philanthropy  have  devised  for 
renovation ;  but  they  involve, in  many  cases,  vast  outhiy— in  ot 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  obtained. 
results  which  are  cither  problematical  or  very  scanty.  ] 
nudoubtedly,  no  one  has  ever  been  in  a  poaitiDn  to  ofiei 
planters  there  a  return  for  their  capital  and  energies,  app 
mating  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  amazing  profits  whicl 
adoption  of  this  simple  but  beautiful  process  involvea.  "V 
then,  is  it  not  adopted  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  does  not  sui 
interests  of  the  great  mercantile  and  refinery  houses  in 
country.  Hence  the  interference  of  Government — an  i 
fercnce  as  unprecedented  aa  uncalled  for.  Where  are  the '' 
India  planters  ?  They  arc  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  whet 
the  mcrcbant  princes  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  d 
on  the  mind  of  any  thinking  man,  that  with  a  prospect  like 
which  Dr.  ScofFcrn  holds  out  to  them,  if  they  were  free  to 
that  private  interest  in  a  degree  far  beyond  Government  ch 
would  supply  them  with  capital  in  the  anticipation  of  such 
returns.  That  they  arc  not  thus  free  is  certain,  from  the 
pcndous  amounts  which  were  received  by  the  mercantile  fin 
this  country,  out  of  the  twenty  millions  voted  a<  compena: 
for  tlie  redemption  of  800,000  slaves.  Which  way,  tiierc 
fhould  the  Government  direct  its  energies?  In  persecuti 
man  of  genius,  whose  discovery  is  calculated  to  multiply  tl 
i'old  »  great  article  of  human  food,  or  in  taking  a  leaf  froo 
book  of  a  great,  but  departed  statesman,  and  dealing  will 
cumbered  estates  in  the  Antilles,  as  they  have  dealt  with  I 
across  the  Irish  Channel  ?  Is  monopoly  to  maintain  its  swa; 
ever?  Or  is  the  stream  of  freedom  to  flow  onward  deeper 
wider  till  it  swell  into  the  ocean  ?  We  trust,  though  late 
(joverunicnt  may   reconsider   their  steps   with   regud  to 
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It,  and  the  whole  of  their  policy  with  respect  to  the  sugar 
ucers  of  the  West  Indies,  upon  whom,  at  present,  their 
vegulation  with  respect  to  the  sliding  scale  of  duties — we  refer  not 
the  differential  duties — acts  as  a  direct  premium  on  had  sugar. 
In  its  anti-slavery  bearing  this  discovery  is  of  great  import- 
ice.    We  have  already  referred  to  the  number  of  human  beings 
still  in  bondage  in  the  Western  World.     Their  occupation  con- 
ensts  mainly  in  the  production  of  cotton,  cotTee,  rice,  and  sugar. 
ITie  most  destructive  to  human  life,  however,  of  these  labours 
ie,  the  manufacture  of  sugar.     We  have  it  on  unquestioned 
authority,  that  a  generation  of  slaves  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, U.S., 
^  which  is  chiefly  covered  by  sugar  plantations,  is  used  up  every 
BGTen  or   eight  years;   that  in  Cuba,  a  large  sugar-producing 
colony  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  height  of  the  season   the  slaves 
are  taken  from  the  £eld  to  the  boiling-house,  and  actually  worked 
under  the  lash  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  wherever 
tlie  sugar  manufacture  is  prosecuted  by  slave  labour,  the  same 
I  terrific  results  are  the  consequence.     Will  nothing  affect  it?     Is 
I  the  monster  to  rear  its  hideous  head  for  ever  ?     Or,  what  the 
[  labours  of  well -directed  philanthropy  have  failed  to  achieve,  may 
.  it  not  have  been  reserved  to  the  chemist  in  hie  laboratory  to 
I,  accomplish  i     Is  it  cheap  labour  which  makes  the  slave-cursed 
I'  Mnls  ot  Louisiana,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  flourish,  when 
Jamaica  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  AVest,  nre  pining  with 
atrophy  t     Here,  then,  is  a  discovery  which  mocks  ihc  blood- 
stained economy  of  those  regions.    The  slaver  enters  the  field  in 
Tain  against  such  a  competitor.     An  agent  which  trebles   the 
production,  may  laugh  at  the  trifling  advantage  acquired  by 
driving  a  kidnapping  trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  supply 
cheap  labourers  for  the  sugar  plantations  of  America.     But  may 
not   the   patent  be   worked   in  Cuba,    as   well  as    in   Jam.iica? 
Doubtle:^^,  but  not  under  the  system  now  prevailing  there.    One- 
fourth  of  the  labour  will  suffice  to  carry  out  the  operation  ;  a 
liiile  knowledge   of   the   process   demon  strata's    this   assertion. 
Ifiside,  the  Icndincy  of  improvements  in  ihe  manufacture  of 
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in  kind  the  same.  It  may  differ  in  degree.  Aa  app]i«d  tB 
British  sugar-growing  countries  it  offers  greater  advantages,) 
in  the  increase  of  quantity  and  redaction  of  the  price  o( 
article,  it  strikes  a  death-blow  at  slavery,  and  reeusciUIrv,  al 
eame  time,  the  energies  of  a  soil  which  formerly  poured  fori 
wealth  in  abundance  at  our  feet.  The  gain  in  this  point  of 
is  ours  and  the  world's.  But  as  applied  to  the  produce  of 
other  country,  in  the  pecuniary  advanti^e  we  could  Uaf< 
pnrticipatioQ. 

We  commend  the  consideration  of  this  important  dtscoi 
then,  to  our  readers — to  all  who  are  interested  in  thw  Kdvuu 
science  and  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  But  upoi 
attention  of  the  great  anti-slavery  public  of  this  country,  sol 
sugar-producing  interests  of  the  British  dominions,  wc  mail 
that  it  has  peculiar  claims.  The  opposition  which  ha»  bcci 
up  against  it  demands  at  their  hands  a  strict  investigation, 
our  minds,  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  groundles 
in  the  haste,  partiality,  and  peculiar  complexion  of  the  inti 
ence  of  the  Government.  Would  tliey  aa  readily  move  b 
down  a  practice,  however  baneful,  which  did  not  toucl 
monopoly  of  those  who,  from  their  wealth  and  influence, 
power  with  its  members,  and  too  often  prevail  f  They  n 
not.  Their  supiueness  is  proverbial.  I'heir  callousness  t 
most  urgent  and  sustained  appeals  Irum  many  quortfl 
notorious.  What  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  GoTenu 
therefore,  may  be  easily  done  by  a  discriminating  pi 
Happily,  the  triumph  of  this  great  and  valuable  diacovvry 
ultimately  with  them.  They  can  give  it  life  and  univen 
and  they  alone.  If  once  convinced  of  its  immense  powa 
good,  they  will  not  suffer  it  to  sleep.     Justice,  cclf-inb 

benevolence,  will  summon  them  to  its  aid,  and  tbo  i 

and  laborious  inventor  will  reap  his  reward. 
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Aht.  VI.— .4  FahUfor  Critiei.    New  Yotk:  G.  P. 

This  book  it  a  somewhat  remarkable  eprcimcn  of  Terd 
power,  energy  of  thought,  and  anonymous  courage.  I 
was  there  a  volume  more  full  of  poetry  ;  title,  preface,  and  i 
M  well  as  text,  being  proofs  of  the  author's  facility  kl  rl 
This  facility  is  extraordinary.  Ho  is  never  at  a  loM  f 
and  never  at  a  loss  teith  words.     Wtlh  the  skill  c 
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XJmplisIied  word-anatoniist,  he  makes  available  their  utmost 
capabilities  of  division ;  with  an  ear  faithfully  familiar  with 
their  varied  aoundsj  he  has  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  for 
the  purposes  of  verse ;  and  possessed  of  a  large  and  ready  voca- 
bulary, he  pours  forth  the  strangest  ideas  and  oddest  comparisons 
in  expressions  singularly  fitting  and  forcible.  Occasionally, 
his  rhymes  are  not  rhymes,  but  this  arises  most  frequently  from 
hia  terminations  being  too  much  alike,  identity  taking  the  place 
of  correspondence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Butler.  Our 
author  has  more  than  Butler's  versatility  and  volubility. 

But  there  are  higher  qualities  than  these  in  the  '  Fable.'  Its 
excellence  is   not  that   of  expression  only — its  pages   reveal  a 

fenius  luxuriant  and  wild  as  an  American  forest,  a  faculty  of 
een  discrimination,  deep  sympathy  with  truth  and  beauty,  a 
wit  that  revels  in  all  sorts  of  carious  and  fantastic  things,  and, 
though  last  yet  least,  a  power  of  punning  equal  to  poor  Hood's. 
"We  should  not  liirhtly  make  such  n  man  as  is  now  before  us  'an 
offender  for  a  word,'  yet  must  object  to  an  occasional  irreverence 
of  langmge  and  of  thought  Nor  shall  we  be  understood  to 
waive  the  usuil  quilificition  of  revit.wers'  praise,  of  not  being 
prepared  to  sinction  ill  the  author's  sentiments.  AVith  these 
exceptions  our  commendation  must  be  high  ;  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  admit  thit  it  11  woithily  so,  after  perusing  the 
extracts  with  which  we  intend  to  present  them,  for  our  paper 
will  be  filled  mth  quotations  rather  than  criticism. 

Tlie  '  Fable '  is  occupied  with  rapid  and  vigorous  sketches  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  American  authors.  These  are  strung 
together  by  a  plot 

'  like  an  Icicle,  's  slender  and  slippery. 

Every  moment  more  slender,  and  likely  to  slip  awry,' 
the  introduction  to  which  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  our  author's 
veiMfying  abilities. 

Wc  must  nut  omit  a  lively  description  of  a  member  of  the 
lionoiinible  tribe  to  wbieb  we  ourselves  belong,  begging  our 
readers,  liowever,  to  except  ourselves  from  the  application  of 
the  somcwliat  severe  criticism. 

'  And  here  I  must  say,  ho  wrote  excellent  articles 

On  ilic  1  lebruic  points,  or  the  force  of  Greek  particles ; 

They  filled  ap  the  space  nothing  else  wiis  prepared  for. 

And  nobudj  read  that  winch  nobody  tared  for ; 

If  any  old  book  reached  a  fiftieth  edition. 

He  could  fill  forty  pajjes  with  safe  erudition  ; 

He  could  fiaugc  the  old  books  by  llic  old  set  of  rules. 

And  his  very  old  nothings  pleased  very  old  fools  ; 

I!ut  Kive  him  a  new  book,  fresh  out  of  the  heart. 

And  you  put  hini  at  sea  without  compass  and  chart, — 


llil 


Hi«  blunders  aspired  to  the  ranli  of  an  art ; 

Far  Ilia  lore  was  engraft,  somelhing  foreign  that  grew 

Exhausting  tbe  sap  of  tlie  native  and  tiue  in  him  ; 

So  that  when  a  man  came  with  a  aout  that  wsa  new  in  him 

Carving  new  forms  of  truth  out  of  Nature's  old  gnait«. 

New  and  old  at  their  birth,  like  Le  Verrier'g  planet. 

Which,  to  get  a  true  judgment,  themselves  must  cnate 

In  the  soul  of  their  critic  tbe  measure  and  weigl^t. 

Being  rather  tbemselvee  a  fresh  standard  of  grace. 

To  compute  their  own  judge,  and  assign  him  a  place. 

Our  reviewer  would  crawl  all  about  it  and  round  it. 

And  repotting  each  circumstance  just  as  he  found  it. 

Without  the  least  malice,  his  record  would  be 

Profoundly  seiithetic  as  that  of  a  &ea, 

"Which,  supping  on  Wordsworth,  should  prmt,  for 

Itecollections  of  nights  with  the  Bard  of  the  Lake« ; 

Or,  borne  by  an  Arab  guide,  ventured  to  render  a 

General  view  of  the  ruins  at  Denderah, 

'  As  I  said,  he  was  never  precisely  unkind, 
The  defect  in  his  brain  was  mere  absence  of  mmdH 
If  he  boasted,  'twas  simply  that  he  was  self-made  ^ 
I A  position  which  I,  for  one,  never  gainsaid. 
My  respect  for  my  Maker  supposing  a  skill 
In  his  works  which  our  hero  would  answer  bat  ill;) 
And  I  trust  that  the  mould  which  he  used  may  be  crediad,  4 
Made  bold  by  suceeBs,  may  make  broad  his  pbylac 
And  set  up  a  kind  of  man'manutactocy ; 
An  event  which  I  shudder  to  think  about,  seeing 
That  man  is  a  moral,  accountable  being. 

'  He  meant  well  enough,  but  was  still  in  the  way. 
As  a  dunce  always  is,  let  him  be  where  he  may : 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  come  into  existence 
To  impede  other  folks  with  their  awkward  asaistaacfi ; 
If  you  set  up  a  dunce  on  the  very  North  l*ol«, 
All  alone  with  himself,  I  believe,  on  my  soul, 
He'd  manage  to  get  betwixt  somebody's  shlas, 
And  pitch  him  down  bodUy  all  in  his  sins, 
To  the  grave  polar  bears  sitting  round  on  Uio  ics, 

«  #  «  « 

Or.  if  he  found  nobody  else  there  to  pother. 
Why.  one  of  his  legs  would  jnst  trip  np  the  other. 
For  there's  nothing  we  read  of  in  torture's  innntiocifl. 
Like  a  well'mcaniug  dunce,  with  the  bent  of  inl 


Tbe  sketches  are  conceived  and  composed  with  great  jntl 
and  power.  Like  all  such  things,  ihcy  sometimes  bord« 
caricature,  it  being  easier  to  cxuggt-ratt-  prominent  feature*  ( 
to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  features  not  rem^irkablo 
way.     What  would  '  Punch '  do  with  Lord  Brougham  ao^ 


or  QMEJ|la 
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Hi)  , 

I  created,  4 
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like  of  Wellington  without  their  noses?  But  if  caricature 
icasionally  enters  inio  our  author's  pictures,  he  proves  htnisclf 
true  artist.  His  faults,  indeed,  are  rather  owing  to  his  limits 
an  to  himself.  The  necessary  absence  of  minor  qualities  in 
ich  brief  notices  does  more  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
,ricaturc  than  the  exaggeration  of  qualities  more  marked, 
here  are,  however,  here  and  there  touches  of  exquisite  deli- 
cy,  proving  the  author's  ability  to  see  further  and  more 
'curately  than  many  ;  a.  power  of  detecting  and  appreciating  the 
cer  shades  of  thought  and  character;  indeed,  some  of  the 
ghest  faculties  of  the  genuine  critic.  His  '  studies '  show  him 
impetent  to  the  filling  up  and  finishing  of  admiraiile  portraits — 
Landseer's  rude  outline  bears  traces  of  a  master's  hand.  If  he 
'ires  his  chariot  dashingly  along  the  wide  and  open  road,  he 
iD  guide  it  skilfully  in  the  most  thronged  thoroughfare.  But 
e  promised  extracts,  and  not  disquisition.  These  we  select, 
)t  for  their  superiority  to  others,  so  much  as  because  the  men 
;scribed  are  best  known  to  English  readers.  The  first  ts 
mersoD,  whose  chief  characteristics  are  thus  admirably,  though 
verely,  hit  off; — 

'  But,  to  come  back  to  Emerson  (whom,  by  the  way, 
I  believe  we  left  waiting) — his  is,  we  may  say, 
A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shoulders,  wliose  range 
Has  Olympus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  the  Exchange  : 
lie  seems,  to  my  thizikinf;  (allhougli  I'm  afraid 
The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have  been  made), 
A  I'loiiniis-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyptian's  golil  mist 
And  the  G;iscon's  shrewd  wit  cheek-by-jowl  co-exist. 
All  iiilmirc,  and  yet  scarcely  six  converts  he's  got. 
To  I  (ion't  [nor  they  either)  exactly  know  what; 
For  though  he  builils  glorious  temples,  'lis  odd 
He  leaves  never  a  (ioornay  to  f;et  in  a  god. 
'Tis  refVcshiuf;  to  old-fashioned  peo|ile  like  me 
To  meet  Mid,  a  primilive  I'ajan  as  he. 
In  ivlmsc  mimi  ;ill  creation  is  duly  respected 
A-^  |i:irls  <,f  hinistlf,  just  a  Utile  projected  ; 
Anil  «lii.*s  willin-  to  wor.shij.  llie  sturii  and  the  sun, 
A  convert  lo— nothing  but  Emerson, 
.'^o  |Hriii  t  a  balance  there  is  in  his  head. 
That  he  talks  of  things  somelimes  as  if  they  wore  dead  ; 
I.ile,  nature,  lovo.  (iod.  and  affairs  of  that  sort, 
lie  looks  at  as  merely  i'leas  ;   in  short. 
.\s  if  thev  were  luf'^ils  stuck  round  in  a  cabinet, 
Ot  >nth  va?t  extent  that  our  earth's  a  mere  dab  in  it ; 
f'omiin^eil  jnst  as  lie  is  inclined  to  conjecture  her — 
Xaniclv,  one  |>arl  jiiire  earth,  ninety-nine  parts  pure  Icctu 
You  are  lillcd  with  deliyht  at  his  clear  demonstration. 
Eacli  figure,  word,  gesture,  just  fits  the  occasion  ; 
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With  the  quiet  precUion  of  science  he'll  sort  'em  ; 
But  you  can't  help  suspecting  the  whole  a  po»l  moritm. 

'  There  are  persons,  mole-blind  to  the  soul's  make  wd  1 
%Vho  insist  on  a  likeness  'twixt  him  and  Carlyle;      , 
To  compare  him  with  Plato  would  be  vastly  fairerH 
Carlyles  the  more  hurley,  but  E.  is  the  raireri 
He  sees  fewer  objects,  but  clearller,  trnlier; 
If  C.'b  as  original,  E.'s  more  peculiar ; 
That  he's  more  of  a  roan  you  might  say  of  the  0 
Of  the  other  he's  more  of  an  Emerson  ; 
C.'s  the  Titan,  as  shaggy  of  raind  as  of  Iimh,— 

B.  the  clear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 
The  one  's  two-thirda  Norseman,  the  other  half  Greei  ; 
Where  the  one's  most  abounding  the  other's  to  seek  ; 
C.'s  generals  require  to  be  seen  in  the  mass, — 

E.'s  specialties  gain  if  enlarged  by  the  glass ; 

C.  gives  nature  and  Ood  his  own  fits  of  the  blues. 
And  rims  common-sense  things  with  mystical  hues,— 
E.  sits  in  the  mystery  calm  and  intense, 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common-sense; 

C.  shows  you  bow  e very-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  transdiumal  recesses  of  night, — 

While  E.,  in  a  plain,  preteroaturftl  way. 

Makes  mysteries  matters  of  mere  every-day ; 

C.  draws  all  his  characters  quite  a  la  Fuseli — 

He  don't  sketch  their  bundles  ot  muscles  and  thews  illy. 

But  he  paints  with  a  brush  so  untamed  and  profuiia. 

They  seem  bundles  of  nothing  hut  muscles  and  tbewa ; 

E.  is  rather  like  FlaKman,  liQes  straight  and  sevcie. 

And  a  colourless  outline,  hut  AiU,  round,  and  clear; 

To  the  men  he  thinks  worthy  he  frankly  accords 

The  design  of  a  white  marble  statue  in  words; 

C.  labours  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  ihcn 

Take  a  reckoning  from  thence  of  Wm  ucliunv  and  men ; 

E,  calmly  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted. 

And,  given  himself,  has  whatever  is  wanted. 

'  He  has  imitators  in  scores,  who  omit 
No  part  of  the  man  but  his  wisdom  and  wit,— 
Who  go  gracefully  o'er  the  sky-blue  of  bis  brain, 
And  when  he  has  skimmed  it  once,  akim  It  again ; 
If  at  all  they  resemble  him,  you  may  be  sur«  it  ii 
Because  their  shoals  mirror  his  mist*  and  ob«cuTiti(!i^ 
As  a  mud. puddle  seems  deep  as  hcavi-n  for  «  miaiite. 
While  a  cloud  that  doata  o'er  is  refiecied  within  IL' 

Pp.27 
The  merits  and  demerits  of  Willis  receive,  we  ttiiak, ) 
justice  in  this  lively  account  of  him : — 

'  There  is  Willis,  so  nallg,  and  jaunt;,  and  gay. 
Who  says  bis  best  things  in  so  foppbb  a  way. 
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With  conceits  and  pet  pbrasea  bo  thickly  o'eilaying  'em. 
That  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for  eaying  'em  ; 
OTet-omamc-nt  ruins  both  poem  and  prose, — 
Juat  conceive  of  a  muse  with  a  ring  in  her  nose ! 
Hia  prose  had  a  natural  g^raeo  of  its  own, 
And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he'd  let  it  alone ; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly  gets  tired. 
And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  he  might  have  admired ; 
Yet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  unlaced. 
It  runs  like  a  stream  with  a  musical  waste. 
And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest  sweep ; — 
'Tis  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who'd  have  it  deep  ? 
In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  tillage  is  found 
That  has  not  its  author  suhlime  and  profound, 
For  some  one  to  he  slightly  shool  is  a  duty. 
And  Willis's  shallownesa  makes  half  his  beauty. 
His  prose  winds  along  with  a  blithe,  gurgling  error, 
And  reflects  all  of  heaven  it  can  see  in  its  minor. 
'Tis  a  narrow'd  Strip,  but  it  is  not  an  artifice, — 
TU  ihf  true  aiit-of-doara  wilh  its  gcnum-  hciirty  phi^; 
It  is  Nature  herself,  and  there's  something  in  that, 
Since  most  brains  reflect  but  the  crown  of  a  hat. 
No  volume  I  know  to  read  under  a  tree. 
More  truly  delicious  than  his  "  A  1'  Abri," 
With  the  shadows  of  leaves  flowing  over  your  book. 
Like  ripple-shades  netting  the  bed  of  a  brook ; 
With  June  coming  softly  your  shoulder  to  look  over, 
lircc/es  waiting  to  turn  every  leaf  of  your  book  over. 
And  Nature  to  crilicisc  still  as  you  read, — 
Tlic  pago  that  boars  that  is  a  rare  one  indeed. 

'  lie's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  Jiad  he  been  bom 
Where  plain  bear-skin's  the  only  fulUdrcss  that  is  worn. 
He'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that  you'd  say 
'T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broadway. 
His  nature's  a  glass  of  champaj;ne  with  the  foam  on't. 
As  tender  as  Flelchcr,  as  witty  as  Beaumont ; 
So  liis  best  tilings  are  done  in  the  flush  of  the  moment, 
If  he  wait,  all  is  spoiled  ;  he  may  stir  it  and  shake  it, 
lint,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  never  re-make  it. 
He  mijjht  be  a  marvel  of  easy  delight  fulness. 
If  he  would  not  sometimes  leave  the  r  out  of  sprite  fulness  ; 
And  he  ought  to  let  Scripture  ohinc — 'lis  self-slaughter. 
For  nohoilv  likes  inspiralion-and-ivater. 
Hf'd  Uave'been  jusi  the  fellow  to  sup  at  the  "  Mermaid," 
Cracking  jokes  with  "  rare  Itcn,"  with  an  eye  to  the  barmaid  ; 
His  wit  running  up  as  canary  ran  down, — 
The  topmost  bright  bubble  on  the  wjvc  of  tlio  town.' 

Pp.  G2— 34. 

M'c  cannot  -svitliliold   the  following   sketch,  which  contains 


ii,[',  rnit  cniTica. 


many  hints  tliat  poets  of  all  countries  would  do  well  lOTi 

Bor  poeta  only. 

*  There  swaggers  John  Ncal,  who  has  nasted  m  tttm> 
The  sinewB  and  corda  of  his  pugilist  brala,  ^^cm 

Vfho  might  have  been  poet,  but  that,  in  ita  stead,  n 
Preferred  to  believe  that  he  wbb  so  already ;  1 

Too  hast;  to  wait  till  Art's  ripe  fruit  should  drop. 
He  must  pelt  down  an  unripe  and  cholicky  crop; 
^Vho  took  10  the  law,  and  had  this  sterlmg  plea  for  it. 
]aid  hint  a  fee  for  il ; 


It  required  him  to  quarrel,  and  pal 
A  man  wlio's  made  leas  than  he  might  have,  beoauc 
He  always  has  thought  himself  more  than  he  ' 
"Who,  with  very  good  natural  gifts  as  a  bard, 
Broke  the  strings  of  hia  lyre  by  striking  too  hard,' 
And  cracked  half  the  notes  of  a  truly  fine  voioe, 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention  than  noiii^. 
Ab,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is  in  pot**;. 
That  he  goes  the  farthest  who  goes  far  enough. 
And  that  all  beyond  that  is  just  bother  and  stuff. 
No  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood; 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  (ruit  to  be  good: 
'Tis  the  modest  man  ripens,  'tis  he  that  acbieres; 
Just  what's  needed  of  sunshine  and  shade  bereoeives; 
Grapes,  to  mellow,  require  the  cool  dark  of  theit  leaves. 
Neal  wants  balance  ;  he  throws  his  mind  alwaya  too  br. 
And  whisks  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never  a  «t*T; 
He  has  too  much  muscle,  and  loves  so  to  show  it. 
That  he  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  he's  a  poet. 
And,  to  show  be  could  leap  Art's  wide  ditch,  if  ho  tried. 
Jumps  clear  o'er  it,  and  into  the  bodge  t'other  side- 
He  has  strength,  but  there's  nolbing  about  hiro  in  kccptilf 
One  gets  aurelier  onward  by  walking  than  leaping; 
He  has  used  his  own  sinews  himself  to  distress. 
And  bad  done  vastly  more  bad  he  done  vastly  less ; 
In  letters,  too  soon  is  as  bad  aa  too  late. 
Could  he  only  have  waited  he  might  have  been  grvmt ; 
But  be  plunged  into  Helicon  up  to  the  wiust. 
And  muddled  the  stream  ere  he  took  the  first  taste.' — Pp.  43 

Wc  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the  fun  and  frolic  c 
author  does  not  prevent  his  uttering  truths,  and  great  U 
His  light  and  feathery  style  guides  many  an  arrow  to  the 
of  his  subjects.  We  should  like  to  extract  several  more  Ici 
passages,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  a  few  brief  sentences,  i 
will  serve  a  higher  purpose  than  specimen  bricks.  'I'ho  fa 
ing  '  conceit '  is  far  from  '  miserable' 


'  When  Nature  was  iihaping  htm,  clay  was  not 
For  making  so  ftill-aizsd  a  man  a»  sbe  wanlod. 
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So,  to  R\l  out  her  model,  a  little  she  spared 

From  some  finer-grained  stuff  for  a  woman  prepared  ; 

And  she  could  not  have  hit  a  more  excellent  plan 

For  making  him  fully  and  perfectly  man. 

The  succeaa  of  her  scheme  gave  lier  so  much  delight. 

That  she  tried  it  again  shortly  after  in  Dwight ; 

Only,  while  she  was  kneading  and  shaping  the  clay. 

She  sang  to  her  work  in  her  sweet  childish  way. 

And  found,  when  she'd  put  the  laat  touch  to  bis  aonl. 

That  the  music  had  somehow  got  mised  with  the  whole.' 

Jf  poetry,  it  is  justly  said : — 

'  Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  alone 
Makes  a.  poem,  but  rather  the  general  lone. 
The  something  pervading,  uniting  the  whole. 
The  before  unconceived,  unconceivable  soul. 
So  that  just  in  removing  this  trifle  or  that,  you 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of  the  statue ; 
Roots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  singly  perfect  may  be. 
But,  clapt  hodge-podge  together,  they  don*t  make  a  ti 

The  sonnet  has  been  often  worse  described  thnn  in  these  lines: — 

'  It  should  reach  with  one  impulse  the  end  of  its  course. 
And  for  one  final  blow  collect  aU  of  its  force;  ^ 

Not  a  verse  should  be  salient,  but  each  one  should  tend," 
With  a  wave-like  up  gathering  to  burst  at  the  end.' 

There  is  ^I'isdom  and  beauty  in  this  conception  : — 

'  If  her  heart  at  high  floods  swamps  her  brain  now  and  Ihen, 
'Tis  but  richer  for  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  again. 
As,  after  old  Nile  has  subsided,  bis  plain 
Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of  grain ; 
What  a  wealth  would  it  bring  to  the  narrow  and  sour 
Couid  they  be  as  a  child  but  for  one  little  hour !' 

■\\V  leave  tlie  '  Fable,'  with  thanks  to  (lie  anonymous  author 
r  the  tri'at  which  his  truth  and  freshness,  his  rirlincss  and 
olk'ry.  Ills  just  judcjnients  of  men  and  thin!;s  and  his  iiniusinp; 
mhiiiiitions  uf  words,  his  serious  sintiments  and  his  ianl^istic 
icies,  havf  aftoidtd  us.  V\'c  Jiope  to  show  ouv  gratitude  hy  a 
le  revLiTuce  for  the  admonitions  and  reproofs  with  which  In* 
s  favoured  '  critics.' 
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Art.  VII. — An  Hisiorico- Critical  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By 
H.  A.  Ch.  Havernick,  Dr.  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  by  Alexander  Thomson, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Glasgow  Theological 
Academy.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1850. 

The  late  Dr.  Havernick's  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament'  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  more  recent  German 
theology  in  its  sources,  as  a  work  of  eminent  value  and  promise. 
We  say  promise,  because  the  author  had  published  but  two 
parts  of  it,  a  third  probably  of  what  he  had  contemplated  as  its 
extent,  before  he  was  removed  by  death.  We  are  ignorant  if 
his  preparation  for  the  next  part  was  so  advanced  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  any  more  of  the  work  may  be  looked  for. 
We  fear  there  is  no  hope  of  this.  But  we  must  be  so  much  the 
more  grateful  for  what  we  have,  as  being,  in  every  respect, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  its  lamented  author's  earlier  work  on 
*  Daniel,'  and  his  more  recent  one  on  *  Ezekiel.'  With  these 
impressions  of  its  value,  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  it  in  the 
original,  we  were  glad  to  see  that  it  was  included  in  Messrs. 
Clark's  scries  of  translations ;  and  not  less  so  that  the  translation 
had  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Thomson. 
The  part  confided  to  Dr.  Alexander  is  that  which  treats  of  *  Old 
Testament  Introduction'  generally;  Mr.  Thomson's,  the  special 
introduction  to  the  Tentateuch  is  the  volume  now  before  us. 

The  work  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  apologetical,  and  has  for 
its  object  to  vindicate  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  opposition  to  the  host  of  objections,  for  their 
name  is  legion,  which  have  been  raised  against  it.  While  the 
attacks  of  older  writers  have  not  been  neglected,  particular 
attention  has  been  directed  to  those  of  more  recent  adver- 
saries, such  as  De  Wctte,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Vatke. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Havernick  is  first  (§  5),  to  show 
that  in  the  Pentateuch  itself  Moses  is  named  as  its  author. 
This  he  defends,  in  the  next  section,  from  objections  raised  by 
Hartmann  and  Von  Bohlen.  He  then  takes  up  the  question  of 
the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  detailing  in  §  6  the  positive  evi- 
dence in  its  favour,  and  examining,  m  §§  7 — 14,  the  contrary 
hypothesis  of  its  construction  from  earlier  documents  or  firag- 
ments.  Of  this  part,  §§  10 — 14  are  occupied  with  an  examina-l 
tion  of  the  five  books  in  their  proper  order.  'Hien  fbIlows,| 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  work,  a  very  minaU 
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inqairy  into  the  credibility,  or  authenticity,  of  the  historical 
Bsrrative,  as  deducibic  from  its  own  Internal  evidence.  This 
,alBo  follows  the  order  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  occupies 
iS  15—30.  In  g  31  Dr.  Havernick  tiikes  up  the  bibliographical 
jBJBtory  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  traces  of  which,  as  a  national, 
nliterary,  and  rehgious  document,  he  points  out  In  the  suhse- 
iftqaent  Old  Testament  books,  gg  32 — 38.     The   volume  cIohbb 

0  "with  a  section  (§  39)  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  the  testi- 
ly' nwmy  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  genuineness  of  the  [Hebrew] 
|i  Pentateuch,  g  40;  a  history  of  the  attacks  made  upon  its  gcnu- 

)  iaeneBs,  §  41 ;  and  (§  42)  some  general  concluding  remarks. 
If       It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  preceding  description,  that  the 
[  principal  controversies  are  not  merely  included,  but  extensively 
[  examined,  Thetreatment  of  the  internal  evidence  to  thehistorical 
[  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  more   continuous  and 

1  earcful  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  larger,  but 
1  more  desultory,  work  of  Hengstcnberg.     While  claiming  for 

Havcniick,  however,  a  more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  more  con- 
l  ci«e  and  lucid  treatment  of  the  multifarious  questions  they 
[  have  both  discussed,  it  is  but  fair  to  notice  thai  he  has  derived 
P  no  small  advantage  from  Hcngsten berg's  labours,  as  his  prede- 
F  cesBor  in  this  field  of  study. 

r  To  some  who  may  take  this  translation  in  their  hands,  tlie 
question  will  pro'bably  suggest  itself,  was  all  this  worth  trans- 
hiliui;-'  We  cannot  ao.ycc  with  thnso  wlio  unidd  fay  No  to  tliis. 
Wf  admit  that  Dr.  Iliivernick's  book  is  in  some  respects  more 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Germany  than  of  Britain.  We 
admit  that  many  of  the  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  has  answered,  are  frivolous  and  flippant 
in  the  highest  degree.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all. 
Many  of  them  arc  such  as  all  earnest  thinkers  have  been  arrested 
by  in  the  course  of  their  studies  of  this  part  of  Scripture,  And 
while  it  w;is  impossible  for  Ilavcrnick,  when  writing  for  a 
German  public,  to  overlook  objections  which,  though  they  would 
not  ifU  on  us,  had  evidently  told  to  a  great  extent  on  the  non- 
practical,  speculative  mind  of  Germany,  wo  may  well  be  thankful 
to  possess  the  work  as  it  is,  though  much  of  it  should  appear  to 
us,  as  we  imagine  it  will,  '  beating  the  air,  or  fighting  with 
a  man  of  straw.' 

^\'e  are,  indeed,  not  seldom  astounded  at  the  unnatural  arbi- 
trariness,  amounting  sometimes  to  dogged  pcrverseness,  at  other 
times  revealing  the  veriest  obtusencss,  which  the  objections  of 
Hartmann,  Pe  AA'clte,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Vatke  display.  But  if 
in  these  instances  it  is  wearisome  to  follow  the  discussion,  no 
thoughtful  man  would  regret  cither  possessing  or  perusing  such 
evidences  as  they  afford  of  the  temerity  of  these  a  jtriori  critics. 
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We  call  them,  d  priori  critics,  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  one 
of  them  sets  out  to  examine  the  Mosaic  records  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  false,  and  the  determination  to 
prove  them  so.  Not  one  of  them,  we  undertake  to  say,  ever 
perused  the  Pentateuch  with  the  desire  to  take  up,  even  hypo- 
thetically,  its  leading  principle,  and  to  view  its  details  in  their 
organic  connexion  with  that  principle.  Not  one  of  them  has 
fairly  attempted  to  deduce  the  principle  from  the  details. 
But  ascribing  to  it  first  a  principle  of  their  own  invention, 
or  rather  adoption, — and  which  they  have  adopted  because 
they  have  before  assumed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inspi- 
ration, revelation,  or  prophecy  in  the  proper  sense,  though 
the  sacred  writers  explicitly  claim  all  these, — ascribing  to  it, 
we  say,  first  on  such  grounds  the  false  principle,  that  it  was 
written  long  after  its  professed  date,  to  give  the  venerable  sanc^ 
tion  of  antiquity  and  divine  authority  to  the  more  modem 
impositions  of  Jewish  kings  and  priests,  they  then  apply 
themselves,  with  a  diligence  and  ardour  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  to  pick  out  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  these  records  (for 
such  they  are,  cut  oflF  from  their  true  principle)  the  proofs  of 
their  uncritical  assumption.  From  the  slapdash  way  in  which 
they  proceed  in  this,  and  the  impracticable  ground  they  traverse, 
they  might  be  called  the  steeple-chasers  of  theological  contro- 
versy, but  that  steeple-chasers  do  not  commence  their  fool-hardy 
runs  by  tying  a  handkerchief  over  their  eyes.  In  other  respects, 
however,  they  resemble  steeple-chasers  but  too  well.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  historical  fact  or  physical  truth,  at  which  Yon 
Bohlen,  in  his  daring  ignorance,  will  not  ride ;  and  though  De 
"Wette,  more  experienced,  and  also  by  nature  more  wary,  was 
too  knowing  to  break  his  head  in  the  same  way  against  stub- 
born, ascertained  facts,  yet  was  there  no  fence  which  he  woold 
not  on  emergency  take  with  the  help  of  a  conjecture.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  parallel  is  very  close :  the  whole  tribe  of  them 
ride  for  an  object  which  is  not  worth  the  risk  (to  their  scholar- 
ship) which  they  incur,  and  tread  down,  without  compunction, 
everything,  however  valuable,  wliich  lies  in  their  way. 

It  is  commendation  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Havemick  has 
fairly  grappled  with  all  the  more  considerable  objections  which 
these  and  other  older  writers  had  advanced,  and  that  his  replies 
are  usually  relevant  and  successful.  That  he  has  also  noticed 
objections  which  most  of  us  would  consider  too  trivial  or  too 
farfetched  and  improbable  to  deserve  attention,  is  also,  we  think, 
true.  But  this  licence  must  always  be  conceded  to  a  German. 
In  another  respect,  too,  his  work  is  truly  German.  Though  far 
more  direct  and  relevant  in  the  course  and  substance  of  * ' 
argument  than  German  writers,  and  Hengstenberg  in 
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^^R&lly  are,  his  style  has  all  the  rouiidaboutnesa  eo  characteristic 
P  8f  his  countrymen. 

I      From  this  faiilt  of  the  author  flows  the  only  fault,  if  it  be  one, 
|f  (tf  the  translator,  who  has  but  too  faitlifiilly  reproduced  the  style 
of  his  orifjinal.     Great  as  is  the  merit  of  this,  when  the  style  of 
m  author  is  individually  characteristic,  and  especially  when  it  is 
diBtinguisbed  for  excellence  of  any  kind,  we  could  have  spared 
a  few  epithets,  redundances,  aad  German  turns  of  expression, 
in  this  work  without  any  sense  of  loss.  The  translation  has,  how- 
I  ever,  the  not  too  common  merit  of  being  studiously  faithful,  and 
I  shows,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  useful  notes   which   Mr- 
Thomson  has  occasionaliy  added  (e.g.  pp.  230,  237,  380),  that 
be  has  thoroughly  understood   his   author.     The  reader  has, 
therefore,  in  this  volume,  notwithstanding  its  too  frequent  dif- 
fascncss,  especially  in  diction,  and  the  frivolousncss  of  many  of 
Ae  statements  it  exposes,  unquestionably  the  most  scientific 
P'book,  not  excepting  Hengstenbcrg's,  which  our  language  con- 
f  tains.    In  the  compass  of  its  argument  it  is  more  comprehenBivc 
than  any  work  of  British  origin  upon  the  subject,  although  upon 
I  particular  branches  of  argument  many  native  writers  might  be 
j  named  who  are  more  thorough  and  more  instructive. 

Having  attempted  briefly  to  characterise  the  respective  critical 
I  Iiabits  of  Havernick,  and  of  those  from  whose  attacks  he  vindicateA 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  our 
wish  to  give  our  readers,  as  far  as  one  extract  may  suffice,  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  fairness  of  our 
representation.  A  single  extract  is  of  courf>c  not  much  to 
judge  from,  but  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  select  one  more 
favourable  than  others  to  our  view.  We  here  give  the  first 
passage  which,  on  reopening  the  volume,  has  presented  to  our 
notice  the  three  names  of  which  we  have  most  spoken,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  topic  sufiiciently  brief  to  be  extracted  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv. 
"With  this,  therefore,  and  our  own  hearty  commendation  of  the 
work,  the  translation,  and,  we  arc  happy  in  this  instance  to 
add,  its  typographical  appearance  and  correctncas,  we  leave  the 
volume  to  our  reader's  judgment. 

•  Passing  on  to  cli.  xv.  [of  Genesis]  we  tlicro  first  meet  ivitli  a  remark 
that  ia  quite  cursory  and  unintentional  in  vcr,  .3,  but  which  liiscloses  a 
very  ancient  custom  thai  afterwards  haii  nothing  corresponding  to  it. 
According  to  that,  in  case  of  childlessness,  a  slave  was  heir ;  but  this 
slave  [Eliczcr  of  Damascus]  here  appears  under  the  very  peculiar 
appellation,  rcferrinjj  to  special  nomadic  relation,  •mf^T^p- 

'  Not  loss  peculiar  is  tlio  covenant  sacrifice  that  is  here  dcscrihed, 
which  is  especially  remarkable  in  its  relation  to  the  iheoerulie  covenant 
sacrifice,  which  differs  very  much  from  it  in  its  rites :  see  Exod.  xsiv. 
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This  very  circumstance  stands  directly  opposed  to  every  sappoiixioii  cf 
fiction  in  the  present  passage,  which,  were  it  fiction,  would  certsntr 
prove  a  mere  copy  here.  Add  to  this,  that  the  present  rite  is  evideocfd 
as  being  the  more  ancient  and  original,  representing  completelr  tbe 
symbolical  action;  but  on  the  contrary,  Exod.  sxiv.,  where  the  blood 
is  only  sprinkled  on  both  sides  without  the  covenanting  parties  puunc 
actually  between  the  slaughtered  victims,  appears  as  a  modified  usage, 
abbreviating  that  ancient  and  complete  form,  as  is  wont  generally  to  bi 
the  case  with  rites  of  that  kind.  Besides,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  the  rite  mentioned  in  Genesis  wears  more  of  a  univcfBl 
character  connected  with  heathen  usages,  while,  on  the  contiarf ,  thit 
which  is  described  in  Esodus  has  a  more  particular  and  theocntic 
character.  (See  Winer,  p.  236.)  Indeed,  according  to  a  stateawti 
which  is  certainly  of  late  date,  being  that  of  Ephrem  Syms,  the  uik 
custom  was  found  among  the  Chaldeans,  which  leads  that  Fatber  tt 
explain  this  passage  as  being  connected  with  the  ancestral  custon  of 
Abraham.     Sec  C.  dc  Lcngecke  dc  Eph.  Syri  arte  herm.,  p.  13. 

*  This  section  shows  how,  in  connexion  with  divine  promises  of  tbe 
most  remarkable  nature,  exceeding  all  human  expectation,  the  bitb  dt 
Abraham,  however  frequently  and  greatly  it  might  be  in  danger  of 
wavering,  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  xa  ■ 
truly  pa^dugogic  method  [!]  ;  so  that  he  persevered  in  the  same  &iu 
as  a  true  servant  of  his  God.  Hence  a  sign  is  now  given  luro  in  a 
solemn  manner,  by  which  he  may  learn  that  Jehovah  enters  ia:j 
quite  a  peculiar  relation  to  him  as  he  docs  with  no  other  inhabitaa:  cf 
the  earth.  Associated  with  this  sign,  however,  there  is  a  con^uni 
reference  to  the  one  great  promise  which  reaches  far  into  the  futsre. 
which  here  appears,  where  a  new  animation  of  his  much-assailed  lii:^ 
is  concerned  [!J,  not  as  the  repetition  of  what  was  previously  :■• 
nounccd,  but  ns  a  still  more  exact  definition  of  it,  so  that  the  friend  d 
God  may  know  tliat  the  counsel  of  Ood  is  as  precisely  defined  and  as- 
chan^eably  certain  as  it  is  wonderful  and  glorious.  Hence  the  prvnife 
has  liere  a  twofold  reference — to  time  and  place  ;  but  always  io 
peculiarly  proplictie  style  describing  the  outlmes  of  the  object :  s 
foreign  land  in  general — 100  years  as  the  time  of  servitude,  from  «htcb 
the  fourth  generation  shall  escajic — limits  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
tlie  Euphrates — are  announced  by  the  prediction ;  all  so  genumelv 
prophetical,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accordant  with  Abraham's  poial 
of  view,  that  we  are  here  obliged  to  recognise  certain  historical  tmth. 

'  It  is  the  more  strange  that  this  historical  character  has  been  refaseil 
to  this  section,  and  that  it  has  been  determined  to  explain  it  as  poctn 
According  to  I)e  Wette,  Heitr.  pp.  77  foil.,  a  comparison  of  chap,  ivis- 
should  make  tliis  especially  clear,  since  the  poet  proves  himself  to  be 
an  imitator  of  this  latter  piece,  who  here  embellishes  at  greater  ksigtb 
tiie  subject  that  is  there  repeated  in  a  simpler  manner.  Certainly,  is 
both  ])Iaces,  it  is  a  covenant  relation  that  is  s|X)ken  of  as  the  bastiof 
the  narrative  :  but  the  narratives  themselves  arc  quite  distinct  frsnoie 
another.  In  cha]).  xvii.,  it  is  not  the  founding  of  such  a  relation  that 
is  spoken  of  at  all ;  but  such  a  connexion  is  there  rather  presupposed 
as  established,  and  it  is  only  a  new  token  i>f  it  that  is  given,  so  that 
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what  there  waa  in  it  to  imitate  cannot  be  discovered.  De  Wclto 
should  rather  have  satiafied  himself  with  affirming,  that  the  Biraple  idea 
of  God's  making  a  covenant  with  Abraham  is  in  this  way  embellished 
bj  the  poet ;  but  he  days  not  a  syllable  to  touch  or  lo  prove  the  point, 
,  tnst  the  detailed  form  of  that  idea  here  is  an  inadmissible,  or,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  b  represented,  an  impossible  one, 

'Von  Bohlen.  indeed,  is  of  opinion  (p.  178)  that  the  defenders  of 
t3ie  Mosaic  origin  are  here  involved  in  a  dilemma  by  the  prophecy  in 
XV.  18,  foil.,  since  It  must  then  be  looked  upon  as  a  valicinum  pott 
mfmtum — a  conclnsion  which  is  not  obvious,  since,  just  on  the  contrary, 
if  that  prediction  was  really  a  previous  one,  it  is  indisputable  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  fulfilment,  it  must  have  possessed  a  special  importance 
for  the  Mosaic  period,  but  afterwards  by  no  means  so.  Hence  it  is 
■tronge  that  much  later  writers  should  have  hit  on  the  thought  of  in- 
renting  such  a  prophecy,  which  for  him  and  his  era  had  not  at  all  that 
Interest  and  importance. 

'  The  mention  of  theKenites  inverse  19,  is  also  regarded  as  speaking 
against  the  Srosaic  composition,  who,  according  to  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  1 1, 
sprang  first  from  the  brother -in -law  of  Moses:  Von  Bohlen,  p.  182; 
Stahelin,  p.  110.  But  the  contrary  is  plain  from  Numbers  xxiv.  21, 
where  mention  is  made  of  this  people-  In  the  passages  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  besides,  Moses's  father-in-law  is  called  "  the  Kenite  ;"'  how  can 
he,  then,  have  first  given  this  people  their  name  ?' — Pp.  152 — 154. 


Aut.  VllL—MemorMh  of  Theophlhi^  Trinal,  Student.    By  Thomas  T. 

Lynch.  Longman  &  Co. 
Wk  do  not  recollect  having  nict  with  the  name  of  this  author 
bt'forc  ;  anil  if  tlie  [irL'soiit  be,  as  it  seems,  a  first  performance, 
rarely  has  a  work  of  hij;her  promise  fallen  in  our  way.  Pro- 
fessedly it  is  made  up  of  certain  prose  and  poetic  memorials  of 
one  TlKoi>hilus  Tiiiial,  smdent ;  but  wiiethcr  he  be  living  or 
dead,  is  hit  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.  ]''rom  the  evasion 
of  tliis  point,  and  thf  e\tienie  penury  of  praise  lo  which  the 
editor  seems  restricted  wlienever  he  happens  to  add  a  remark  on 
es,  we  cannot  lielp  concluding  that 
ne  and  the  same  person.  We  know 
o  account  for  the  little  enthusiasm  he 
ains  of  his  friend.  As  there  is  no 
eircuui>tancos  which  led  him  to  pub- 
Kisf  lie  has  done  so  in  the  eonvjctiou 
illiy  of  being  laid  before  the  public 
eve — a   jud^'iiieiit    iii\\liich  we  fully  concur  ;  but  if  there  were 
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no  such  identity  as  wc  presume  between  editor  and  author,  it  a 
impossible  to  think  he  would  pass  over  so  many  splendid  pas- 
sages without  some  loving  utterance  of  the  admiration  he  fek 
for  the  genius  they  unquestionably  display.  The  title-page  we 
therefore  regard  as  an  innocent  artifice  to  turn  aside  attention 
from  the  real  writer.  In  the  diffidence  of  maiden  authorship, 
he  has  been  induced  to  make  his  first  venture  from  the  press  ai 
if  simply  the  editor  of  the  writings  of  another.  Tlie  X)nn  of 
the  book  seems  borrowed  from  Jean  Paul  Richter's  '  Firmian 
Stanislaus  Siebcnkas.'  In  no  other  respect  does  it  resemble  that 
singular  biography.  It  is  full  of  the  moral  and  religious  mnsingi 
of  a  spirit  touched  to  fine  issues ;  and  happy  would  it  be  if  the 
views  of  life  and  duty  it  enforces  were  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  all.  A  carping  critic  might  easily  find  a  phrase,  or  an 
imagc^  a  paragraph,  or  even  a  page,  on  which  to  attempt  Hi 
work  of  ridicule  and  detraction;  but  no  competent  reader  can 
lay  down  the  work  without  feeling  that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitode 
is  due  to  the  writer,  for  the  service  he  has  done  his  intcUect,  and 
for  the  beautiful  lessons  he  has  addressed  to  his  heart.  It  is  of 
the  prose  portion  we  more  particularly  speak.  The  poema  are 
much  less  to  our  taste :  there  are,  indeed,  grand  single  lines,  and 
some  noble  stanzas  in  most  of  them ;  and  those  wc  liked  least  on 
a  first  perusal  became  favourites  on  a  second  for  the  thoughts 
they  enshrined.  A  citation  or  two,  taken  almost  at  random,  will 
show  the  author's  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  impress  other  minds  as  they  did  our  own. 

Who  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  admomtion  contained  in 
our  first  extract,  and  where  has  it  ever  been  better  expressed  I 

*•  In  ])racticalness,  wo  require  honesty  to  do  something;  wisdom  to 
do  the  thing  possible,  and  next  us ;  courago  to  do  poorly,  and  as  a! 
our  worst,  when  we  must  do  this  or  nothing.  We  can  only.  then. 
satisfactorily  affirm  to  ourselves  the  dominance  of  a  spiritnal  a^ection. 
when  conscious  of  an  answering  practical  tendency.  There  mnst  be 
a  confidential  friendlinesH  bctwc<'n  our  moral  meditation  and  our  ron- 
mon  conduct,  else  we  despise  self,  and  others  will  despise  ua ;  wr 
become  moralizing  liars  to  ourselves,  and  our  resolution  neither  to  fdf 
nor  others  vouches  for  a  deed.  Often  wc  will  not  plant  our  acorn*  be- 
cause it  springs  not  up  at  once  before  our  eyes  an  cmk.  "We  feci  that 
in  a  manner  we  liave  the  grown  oak  within  us ;  can  see  it«  but  cannot 
show  it.  Our  \ision  deceives  us  not,  if  us  a  vision  wc  xcffard  ii;  it  is 
a  true  dream  of  pro])he(-y.  A  stout  oak  for  timber  and  for  shchrr 
there  may  rise  ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  except  in  vision.  We  muat  plant 
our  germ  in  t)ie  soil  Fact,  and  be  patient,  for  the  first  shoots  will  be 
feeble,  and  the  gruwtli  slow.  The  thinking  man  has  winga;  ibe 
acting  man  has  only  feet  and  hands.  It  is  what  the  hand  findcth  to 
dn  that  must  bo  dune  with  might :  and  what  the  hand  tindclh, must  br 
at  hand — reachable.     'J'lie  eye  pierces  into  infinite  space;  so  is  it  with 
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man's  thought  and  hope.     The  hand  reaches  forward  hut  a  yard ;  «o 

is  it  with  man's  work :  it  is  where  he  ie  that  man  must  labour.     In 

j  tna  deed,  we  must  not  so  much  be  afraid  of  bungling  and  inadequacy, 

I  AB  beware  of  insincerity.    He  who  persiata  in_genujnene9a  will  increase 

.in  adequacy.     Pride  frualrates  its  own  desire ;  it  will  not  mount  the 

;  Iteps  of  the  throne,  because  it  has  not  yet  the  crown  on.     But  till  Arst 

'throned  we  may  not  be  crowned.     Pride  would  be  acknowledged 

•victor  before  it  has  won  the  battle.  It  will  not  act,  unless  it  be  allowed 

!  Uiat  it  can  succeed ;  and  il  will  do  nothing,  rather  than  not  do  bril- 

jEanlly.     It  ia  well  sometimes  to  fall  below  self — semetimes  to  fail. 

''Tfot  only  thus  are  we  goaded  and  stirred,  and  our  resolve  braced ;  but 

the  effort  being  one  that  conscience  demanded,  saying.  Do  what  you 

can,  we  get  assurance  that  we  lore  excellence,  and  not  alone  have 

"complacency  in  our  own  manifestations  of  ability.     A  divine  blesaing 

i»  on  industry  according  to  forethought — on  a  step-hy-step  adrance 

according  to  tentative,  approximative    method.     It  ia  thua  we  gain 

'  sacceaa,  inward  and  in  the  world ;  it  is  thua  that  we  come  to  the 

heights  and  hidden  places  where  truth  has  inscribed  words,  erected 

memorials  of  things  done,  or  prepared  stations  for  outlook  upon  cx- 

,  tensive  prospects ;  it  is  thus  that  we  obtain  place  and  influence  amongst 

men,  clear  some  little  space  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world,  and  leave 

behind  us  timber-trees  and  fruit-trees  in  its  forests  and  orchards.'— 

Pp.  65—57. 

'.       This,  in  another  way,  is  equally  beautiful,  and  as  evidently  the 
offipring  of  a  fine  and  pure  imagination : — 

'  Oh,  lift  your  eyes  unlo  the  evermore  silent  heaven,  that  great  deep, 
upon  the  hre.idlh  of  whose  glory  may  be  written,  "  not  in  word  but  in 
miftbty  power!"'  When  the  curtain  of  the  day  is  removed,  then  is 
unveiled  this  hieroRlyph  of  eternity.  There  is  not  an  evil  eye  among 
all  these  firmamcntal  thousands.  Sublime  is  the  great  world's  azure 
dwelling. tent,  and  who  is  he  that  may  tie  a  thread  round  that  blue 
heaven,  and  contract  it  into  a  covering  for  him,  and  for  his  only  ?  It 
ia  for  all  the  peojilcs  of  the  earth.  But  suhlimcr  than  the  day  is  the 
ni),'ht.  for  it  is  the  encampment  of  the  great  travelling  company  of 
worlds.  The  blue  of  d,iv  .-hall  lnia<;c  for  us  the  amiilitudc  of  the 
divine  charity;  (lie  iii;;hl  with  its  dejith  of  depths  shall  ima-ro  the 
vastncss  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Every  sl;ir  mocks  us  if  we  be  not  im- 
mortal— but  imniortui  wc  nre :  stars  do  but  shame  iis,  as  with  the  kind 
look  of  the  wise,  if  we  regard  not  our  immortality.  Bat  we  have 
greater  witness  of  immorlalitv  than  that  of  stars— we  have  "that 
elernal  life  which  w^i^  with  the  Falhcr,  and  wos  manifested  unto  us." 
He  s[.i,ke  not  of  stiir.s  though  heralded  by  one,  and  himself  called  the 
MoiTiiuK  Star.  The  dcc|>s  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  heavens  he 
umeilcd;  was  of  the  earth,  though  not  earthy ;  brought  to  us  for  our 
home  human  life,  the  divine  gift  and  command;  came  to  emmanuelizc 
all  our  life;  and  was  and  remains  a  golden  sunlight  for  the  present, 
and  not  alone  a  starrv  ghmpse  of  the  wonderful  future.  Yet  it  is  he 
who  .speaks  .if  the  Father's  house  of  many  mansions.  In  him  is  the 
double  promise  of  the  life  that  is,  and  thai  will  be.      And  how  has  the 
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'^  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel "  taken  as  living  seed  such  dee 
root,  and  become  a  tree  of  such  a  mighty  shadowing  shroud ;  but  be 
cause  it  brings  forth  leaves  and  fruit  both  for  health  and  for  immortality 
Slowly  through  vicissitude  the  improving  course  of  the  world  advances 
Each  generation  may  take  up  the  word,  "  We  see  not  yet  all  thing 
put  under  him ; "  but  each  also  the  word,  **  He  abideth  for  ever. 
What  voice  but  that  of  Christianity  proclaims  immortality  with 
great  and  calm  assurance?  Many  voices  affirm  it,  or  hint  it,  bu 
Christianity  illustriously  exhibits  it.  In  the  name  of  the  risen  Chrisi 
it  proclaims  the  rising  of  men,  showing  the  golden  key  in  its  ham 
with  which  it  has  itself  opened  the  gates  of  the  grave.  We  have  no 
then  *'  infinite  faculty,"  and  a  finite  life ;  are  not  to  look  forth  wit] 
keen  eye  into  the  illimitable  firmament,  and  long  to  traverse  it  sell 
poised  with  strong  wing,  and  our  desire  be  vain.  The  Gk>d  of  stars  i 
the  God  of  souls.'— Pp.  138—140. 

There  are  many  sentences  of  blended  quaintness  and  strengtl 
that  remind  us  of  Luther's  '  Table  Talk  ;'  and  who  would  no 
wish  for  more  of  a  diary  containing  such  a  passage  as  th< 
following  ?  To  our  feeling,  there  is  nothing  to  alter  in  it,  o 
that  we  could  wish  altered.  A  man  of  genius  would  be  conten 
to  go  the  whole  day  under  its  impression,  taking  the  thought 
originated  and  coloured  by  its  grandeur  for  his  soul's  exercise 
It  would  give  him  a  sublime  preparation  for  reading  at  nigh 
some  of  the  divine  teachings  of  that  Saviour  it  so  tenderly  an< 
awfully  represents  : — 

'  To-night  I  sat  an  hour  at  the  western  window — my  prospect  eve 
cornfields  and  woods  to  a  broken  range  of  hills  beyond.  I  watched  tht 
grand  and  comforting  sunset,  and  enjoyed,  as  I  could  not  but  phrase  i 
to  myself,  *'  the  music  of  the  stillness."  Then  I  fell  into  thoughts  o 
death  as  the  great  consecrator.  When  our  friend  is  gone,  his  las 
days  spread  a  mellow  brightness  over  his  life — it  becomes  a  countr] 
covered  with  the  evening  sunshine.  The  death  on  the  cross  was  ai 
awful  sunset — the  great  light  of  the  world  went  down  amidst  darl 
clouds,  which  it  touched  with  fiery  grandeur.  And  now  the  whoh 
earthly  life  of  the  Hcdcemcr  is  a  rich  land  of  fields  and  hills,  overspreac 
with  a  light,  full,  still,  and  soft.  In  such  a  light  waves  for  the  genera 
tions  the  gospel  bread-corn,  ever  newly  sown  for  new  harvests  ;  anc 
on  the  great  mountains  of  thought  there  abides  a  deep  and  solemi 
flush.'— Pp.  222,  223. 

One  more  specimen,  and  we  must  have  done: — 

*  An  individual  of  illustrious  virtue  manifests  some  general  quality  ol 
life  in  a  specific  form  of  beauty.  lie  breathes  into  us  his  life,  that  wc 
may  exhibit  new,  though  related  forms  of  fair  behaviour.  Thus  the 
fatlicrs  speaking  to  us  no  more,  yet  breathe  on  us  :  away  from  us,  thej 
are  yet  among  us  as  beneficent  and  aidful  spirits.  In  the  highest 
manner  is  the  Christ  thus  with  us.     It  is  not  so  much  wc,  that  with 
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careful  skill  nnd  patient  industry  model  ourselves  after  him,  as  he  thot, 
as  we  gnzi;,  more  and  yet  more  transforms  us.  Christian  carefulness 
and  industry  we  osereise,  but  these  may  beat  be  repreeenled  as  a  gaze 
into  the  beaming  intelligent  face  of  hum&ii  religion,  which  is  Christ ; 
and  aa  a  communion  with  iU  worm,  pure  heart,  which  ia  Christ  alao. 
There  have  been  in  our  world  many  kinds  of  great  men.  Philosophers 
and  herofs,  wise  men  who  have  kindled  lamps  in  darkness,  men  of 

Cver  who  have  quelled  the  tumult  of  the  people ;  aome  who  hare 
ved  with  forehead  of  flint  public  attack ;  others  who  have  with 
patience  suffered — ^eatly  but  in  retirement.  Many  as  have  been 
tbese  forms  of  excellence,  they  have  yet  all  been  partial  or  blemished ; 
but  the  excellence  of  Christ  was  not  snch — it  was  not  for  claiises  but 
for  man — not  for  an  era  but  for  all  time.  It  was  gootlness  in  its 
grandest,  purest,  moat  elementary  forms,  not  alone  perfect  of  its  kind, 
but  perfect  as  the  great  life  and  supporting  basis  of  all  kinds. 

'  The  men  of  the  past  live  for  us  in  their  examples,  but  live  for  us,  so 
fox  as  we  know,  unconsciously.  We  lore  them,  and  may  Seel  that  thejr 
t»uld  have  loved  us  But  the  Christ  Lving  knows  how  we  need  and 
are  aff  cCed  bj  the  record  of  h  s  1  fe  on  earth  Nol  onl  1  d  he  bear 
^       i  1  i  I  11  I    I]     1  1     b  :ir 

o  r5  but  c  n  \  fed  tl  it  tl  e  1  cart  aud  m  n  1  wl  1  tl  us  d  d  and 
cnlu  d  h  k  oUdheof  s  a  1  )  mpathiz  i  „  co  n  un  on  v  tl  us. 
Wen  t  1  t  f)  Go  1  nd  CI  r  st—  f  e  saj  II  ou  God  sec  t  us  — 
t  t  jI      Iho    Clrat    ee  t    s        God  beco  ncs  t  hr  at  vhen 

he  looks  lijioii  us  in  our  human  weakness  and  endeavour.  We  arc  not 
left  to  imagine  how  our  Saviour  would  have  felt,  but  to  represent  to 
ourselves  how  he  does  feel.  Christ's  truths  are  the  eyes  of  God  look- 
ing on  lis;  lii<  love,  llio  heart  tliat  fills  those  eyes  with  kind  and 
bri{,'h!tsl  lisht.  Ood  becomes  a  mmi  for  men,  lives  over  as  a  man  for 
them  ;  lie  is  Christ  to  them.  Our  falhtts  may  have  suffered  for  con- 
science' sake,  have  endured  with  a  meek  but  unfearing  firmness,  have 
suffered  in  boil  v.  vol  rejoiced  in  spirit — ihcy  are  gone,  Wc  are 
strciiKtluticd  both 'to  bear  and  to  ncl  )iy  inlercourse  with  tlieir 
memories  ;  He  are  wrought  on  and  encouraged,  as  if  they  were 
wituc^^■(■s  nf  our  acii<m  and  deportment — vet  tliey  are  gone.  We  can- 
n.>t  (.11  w!iut  thcv  know  of  us  ami  our  atrug-lcs— we  have  no  hope  of 
help  Ironi  Ihcm.  Hut  our  Saviour  lives  :  lie  is  with  God,  and  is  God. 
(iud  >vl,„  kii<,»,s  all,  tbi-.ni,L;l.  liim  sees  ;dl.  und  according  to  him  orders 
all.  1 1.'  send-  liirlli  the  Spirit  cif  Jiis  Son  to  entourage  and  guide.  By 
thai  .Spoil  \\  ere  llif  iiirn  strenHtbcncd  whose  finished  course  encourages 
U-.  an,l  wc  niav  iccviw  ctlcrtual  s1rcn;;th,  so  that  we  too  shall  en- 
coura;:.-  oll.rrs'  Wc  who  livL-  now,  live  that  wc  may  work  tot  God 
mid  lor  hi>  (iirisl.  All  limes  arc  wonderful — we  may.  however,  so 
spcuk  of  (iiiKs  ii-j  if  we  ima{,'inod  wc  were  but  spectators.  But  if 
there  be  evil,  let  us  remember  that  we  arc  not  looking  at  a  tragedy,  that 
wc  may  bewail  over  it — but  living  in  a  limo  of  difiiculty,  that  we  may 
work.  The  character  of  the  age  and  our  own  character  have  relation.  All 
ncecstary  inthicnce  of  tlie  age  upon  us  is  known  and  considered  ;  but 
our  iullutnic  upon  tjie  age,  tliou{{U  it  may  be  inappicciablc,  is  real, 
and,  so  fjr  ui  our  cfforls  will  avail  to  change  its  eharaetcr,  wc  arc  ic- 
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Sponsible  for  its  being  what  it  is.  Neither  this,  nor  any  other  respon- 
sibility, can  we  exactly  measure.  It  is  never  said  to  us^-So  much 
thou  owest — this  is  the  exact  sum  ;  but  it  is  said — ^In  this  way  it  be- 
hoves thee  to  work,  do  what  thou  canst,  and  that  heartily.  OfteD, 
hidden  thoughts,  when  they  come  into  the  free  atmosphere  of  action, 
swell  into  great  giants,  terrible  to  the  wicked,  but  mightily  helpful  to 
the  good.  But  though  there  may  be  in  us  no  such  thoughts,  yet  is  not 
our  work  worthless.  The  greater  part  of  the  goodness  at  any  time  in 
the  world,  is  the  goodness  of  common  character.  The  chief  part  of 
the  good  work  done,  must  be  done  by  the  multitude.  In  all  times 
there  have  been  leaders ;  but  these  great  men  gathered  round  them 
companies,  growing  gradually  to  great  armies.  We  look  back  to 
former  times  and  the  struggles  that  then  were,  and  wish  we  had  been 
helpers  in  the  fight ;  but  there  is  honourable  warfare  now,  and  if  we 
sec  not  what  must  be  done  now,  or  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it  if  we 
can  see,  neither  should  we  have  had  vbion  or  courage  then.' — 
Pp.  168—172. 

Such  as  like  what  we  have  now  given  will  find  the  volume 
abound  in  passages  every  way  equal  to  these  selections.  Those 
who  do  not  see  power  of  thought  and  exquisite  beauty  of  imagery 
and  phraseology  in  them  need  inquire  no  farther  about  the 
book.  To  every  such  reader  the  author,  we  imagine,  would 
respectfully  say, '  Apage  !  non  tibi  spiro ! ' 

At  the  close  of  the  volume,  Trinal  is  represented  as  '  hoping 
one  day  to  speak  on  Christian  theology.'  If  he  still  lives  and 
docs  speak  on  these  themes,  we  can  only  say,  we  should  like  to 
be  amongst  his  auditors.  If  deceased,  and  Mr.  Lynch  be  in 
possession  of  his  theological  writings,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
give  a  volume  of  his  discourses  to  the  world.  For  the  present 
admirable  little  work  he  has  our  warmest  thanks. 


Art.  IX. — 1.   Ungams  Gegenwart  (The  Present  Stale  of  Hungary). 
By  E.  Zscdtnyi,  late  Councillor  of  State.     Vienna.    1850. 

2.  Das  legitime  Recht  Ungams  und  sei)ies  Koenigs  (The  legitimate 
Right  of  Hungary  and  her  Kings).  By  Paul  von  Somsich. 
Vienna.    1850. 

When  the  fortune  of  war  has  once  decided  a  question,  on  which- 
ever side  justice  and  public  sympathy  may  have  inclined,  the 
decision  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  fait  accompli;  a  fresh  in- 
justice is  added  to  those  which  have  preceded,  a  new  source  of 
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^  Ascontcnt  feeds  the  combustible  materials  accumulated  in  that  yol- 
'     cano  which  is  called  by  common  consent  the  status  quo  of  Europe. 
At  most  a  sentiment  of  general  commiseration  is  extended  to 
those  who  had  before  commanded  respect  and  admiration. 

The  English  Press  has  not  been  actuated  by  tbia  spirit  with 
reference  to  the  late  events  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  or  at  least 
but  partially ;  the  interest  which  attached  to  the  cause  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and  both  in  parliament  and 
in  the  press  a  generous  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  conquered 
has  been  widely  manifested.  But  whilst  so  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  fate  of  individuals,  litde  attention  has  been 
given  to  that  of  the  vanquished  country.  This  may,  perhaps, 
explain  the  small  share  of  interest  which  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  excited ;  for  the  question  of  chief  interest  to  England 
is  not  the  treatment  of  individuals,  but  the  political  organization 
which  is  proposed  to  be  eflected  in  Austria — the  new  position 
which  that  State  will  occupy,  if  established  on  the  basis  which 
her  Government  has  adopted  and  already  begun  to  carry  into 
execution. 

However  great  and  general  a  regret  may  be  felt  at  the  atrocities 
committed  by  a  Power  called  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
oo  the  destinies  of  Europe,  questions  which  concern  individuals 
xre  of  B  local  and  restricted  character :  bat  such  is  not  the  case  with 
those  which  involve  a  change  in  the  position  of  Austria,  and 
which  may  entail  consequences  fatal  to  the  peace  and  the  balance 
of  power  of  Europe, — questions  such  as  the  incorporation  of  Hun- 
f^ary,  and  the  system  of  centralization  in  which  that  act  originates. 
This  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  local  interest ;  for  upon  the  future 
organization  of  Austria,  and  the  principles  on  which  this  is 
established,  must  depend  the  place  she  will  occupy,  and  the 
foreign  policy  she  must  adopt;  in  a  word,  the  nature  and  mea- 
sure of  the  influence  she  wil!  exert  on  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
These  considerations  raise  the  ([uestion  from  the  ground  of  local 
inteics.t,  and  render  it  one  in  which  all  the  Powers  concerned  in 
the  mainlf  nance  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Europe  have  a 
riiflit  and  a  corrcsiKjnding  duly  to  take  an  active  interest. 

The  importance  of  the  projected  changes  in  Austria,  and  con- 
sequently the  interest  of  watching  the  new  organization  of  that 
monarchy,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  here  arises  the  question,  has 
any  Power  a  ri^jht  to  exercise  this  control,  especially  after  having 
pcrniitlcd  the  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary,  which  decided 
the  war  in  favour  of  Austria  .'  Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion wlicther  the  groat  European  Powers  were  right  or  wrong  in 
allowing  the  intervention  of  Russia,  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  had  the  right  of  protesting,  and  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing  such    intervention,    which,  even  the   warmest  partisans  of 
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Austria  admit,  was  calculated  to  unsettle  the  balance  of  power  i 
Europe,  and  determine  it  in  favour  of  Russia.  If,  notwithstanc 
ing  these  considerations,  no  protest  was  made  against  th 
infraction  of  the  generally  admitted  principle  of  non^interve] 
tion,  we  venture  to  assert — and  such  also  was  the  sense  of  Loi 
Palnierston's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^that  th 
tacit  acquiescence  was  not  caused  by  any  approval  of  the  polic 
of  Austria,  nor  by  any  hostility  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  bi 
simply  by  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  Austria  as 
state,  which  by  its  free  institutions,  by  its  re-organization  on 
basis  to  ensure  strength  and  permanence,  might  have  the  powi 
no  less  than  the  will  to  become  a  guarantee  of  the  peace 
Europe.  We  repeat,  without  discussing  the  prudence  of  th 
policy,  that  it  presents  evidently  the  only  motive  which  C2 
satisfactorily  explain  the  conduct  of  England  with  regard 
the  intervention  of  llussia.  England  has  a  right,  and  she  ow 
it  as  a  duty  to  herself,  to  demand  that  the  Austrian  Govemme: 
should  fulfil  the  conditions  which  constitute  the  guarantees 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  tacit  acquiescence  ther 
fore  given  to  the  intervention  of  Russia,  must  be  considered 
accorded  under  certain  conditions. 

To  prove  that  other  nations  have  lost  the  right  of  interferii 
with  the  changes  which  the  Austrian  Government  purposes 
make,  Austria  must  first  establish  the  fact  that  she  has  acquire 
by  war  the  right  to  effect  such  changes  as  she  proposes.  Tl 
Austrian  Government  declared  by  all  its  official  acts, — the  Ei 
pcror  affirmed  in  all  his  proclamations  issued  during  the  war 
ITunfjary, — that  it  was  merely  a  weak  revolutionary  party,  n 
the  Hungarian  nation,  whom  it  was  their  object  to  suppress  ai 
punish.  It  would  exceed  our  present  purpose  to  give  all  the 
proclamations,  which,  although  so  contradictory,  that  they  oi 
day  denounced  as  rebels  those  whom  the  day  before  they  hi 
called  loyal  subjects,  and  vice  rersd,  yet  all  agree  in  attributii 
the  revolution  to  a  small  faction  of  anarchists  and  foreigne: 
and  disclaiming  any  intention  of  attacking  the  nationality 
liberties  of  Hungary ;  we  shall  merely  cite  the  latest  proclaxxi 
tion  of  the  Emperor,  notifying  the  acceptation  and  the  object 
the  Russian  intervention.  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  tl 
proclamation : — 

'  A  rebellious  faction,  headed  hy  desperate  revoluttonisU — after  heapi 
crime  upon  crime,  and  exhausting  every  art  of  delusion  to  seduce  y 
into  a  treasonable  violation  of  your  allegiance,  and  to  dissever  the  bo 
which  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  united  our  peoples  in  peace  a 
harmony — is  now  waging  open  war  against  your  King,  with  a  view 
despoil  him  of  his  hereditary  rights,  and  to  usurp  the  sovereign  pen 
over  you  and  the  property  of  others.     Under  the  deiusite  pr9tmte$  t^ 
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iHoiuitili/  and  your  liberty  art  endangertd,  this  faction  is  eacrificing 
the  liTes  of  your  sons  and  brethren,  the  properly  of  peaceable  cilisene, 
Ibe  welfare  of  your  flourishing  country,  and  calls  apon  you  to  take  up 
arms  against    us — gainst  your  King,  who  has   granted    to   all   his 
nationalities — those  even  which  did  not  posness  one — a  free  constitu- 
tion,— who  has  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  all  the  nationalities  of  our 
great  empire,  and  secured  to  each  of  them  a  claim  to  equal  rights. 
I    Nor   does  this  faction  restrict  itself  to  its  own  wicked  machinations 
alone:    heedless  of  our  eiime»t  admonition*!,  it  now  seeks  its  main 
>    support  amidst  the  outcasts  of  foreign  countries.     Thousands  of  peacC' 
breakers  and  adventurers,  men  without  either  property  or  civilization, 
and  banded  together  only  by  a  community  of  criminal  purposes,  are  in 
its  pay ;  these  men  have  already  become  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion — 
their  infsmoui^  projects  are  to  be  carried  out  at  your  cost  and  with  your 
blood ;  you  yourselves  are  used  as  the  blind  tools  of  foreign  intrigue, 
'    for  the  overthrow  of  all  true  liberty,  of  all  legal  order,  in  other  countries 
'     likewise.     To  put  a  stop  to  such  criminal  doings,  to  free  you  from  your 
oppressors,  and  to  sccuri  peace  to  our  monarchy,  so  ardently  longed  for 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  is  therefore  not  only  our  duty  and 
our  firm  resolve,  but  becomes  the  duty  likewise  of  every  Government 
which  has  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  welfare  of  nations  entrusted  to 
its  care  by  Providence,  against  these  common  enemies  of  peace  and 
order.     Animated  by  these  sentiments,  our  august  ally.  Hi*  Majesty 
|]  -  lAte  Emperor  of  Rnasia,  has  united  with  us,  to  oppose  the  common 
*"'«iKin]r,    At  onr  de^re,  and  with  our  full  usent,  hi»  armies  appear  in 
Hungary,  to  terminate,  in  combination  wilh   all   the  forces  at  nur  com- 
niftiiJ,  the  wi,r  ivliich   is  now  devaatating  your  i'u  Ids.      Do  nol   rr,[;urd 
them  as  enemies  of  your  country  ;  tlicy  arc  the  friends  of  yonr  King, 
who  fiiipport  him  with  all  their  power  in   his  firm  purpose,  to  liberate 
Hiinguri/  from  the  yoke  of  native  and  forcijjn  villains.     Under  the  same 
discipline   as    our   troops,   they   will    afford   to   every   faithful    subject 
merited  protection,  and  employ  the  same  severity  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion  ;  until  the  blessing  of  God  gives  the  victory  to  the  just  cause. 
Given  in  our  Imperial  Palace  of  Schonbrunn,  the  12lh  of  May,  1849. 
fSujiicil)  •  I'nxscia  Josern. 

( C'jinitei-nigned J  '  Sckw-ar7f.niiehg.' 

It  i^  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  docHuicnt,  and  we  shall 
leave  to  ihc  rcadci-  the  task  of  rcconcilinff  the  statements  here 
jmt  forth  with  the  terms  of  tlie  March  Constitution,  and  with 
what  has  been  enacted  since.  In  this  declaration,  dateila  month 
offer  the  pitbliratiorj  <if  (he.  March  Constiluiion,  the  idea  of  any 
imminent  danger  to  the  liberties  and  nationality  of  Hungary 
is  treated  as  a  false  calumny;  that  is  to  say,  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  !March,  declaring  that  Hungary  had  forfeited 
her  historical  ris-hts  by  the  act  of  revolution,  is  completely 
contradicted  by  the  same  person  who  granted  this  very  Consti- 
tution ;  and  yet  at  the  present  time  the  act,  stigmatized  as  false 
and  calumnious,  is  again  declared  the  principle,   the   basis  of 
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■}  new  Austria^  the  fundamental  and  inviolable  law  of  the  Empii 

;  Which^  we  may  ask,  amongst  all  these  purposes  is  the  most  tru 

]  or  which  rather  is  the  least  false  ? 

-  ^  According  to   this   same  proclamation^   the   motive   of  tl 

Russian  intervention  was  merely  to  expel  a  body  of  foreif 
revolutionary  propagandists  from  the  country;  and  the  Hui 
•  garians  arc  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  armies  of  the  £Iin 

'  whose  entrance  is  stated  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  resto: 

tranquillity  to  Hungary.    Such  was  the  pretext  alleged.    JSefa 
t.  the  victory,  the  Austrians  seemed  to  fear  lest^  on  avowing  tl 

true  object  of  the  war,  the  assistance  even  of  the  Russians  migl 
not  suffice  to  suppress  the  desperate  resistance  of  a  peop 
attacked  in  their  dearest  possessions : — after  the  victory,  tl 
article  of  the  March  Constitution  is  again  put  in  force,  an 
the  historical  rights  of  Hungary  are  again  declared  forfeitei 
We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of  tne  good  faith  of  such 
system  of  policy,  and  content  ourselves  with  demanding  by  whi 
right,  in  the  face  of  such  assurances,  the  Austrian  Govemmci 
could  regard  the  independence  and  the  anterior  position  < 
Hungary  as  abolished,  and  how  the  other  Powers  could  be  coi 
sidered  to  have  given  their  consent  to  measures  differing  t 
widely  from  the  object  notified  to  them. 

If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made  war  on  Hungary,  as  he  hs 
so  often  and  solemnly  declared,  only  to  put  down  a  revolutionar 
party — if  it  is  true  that  his  sole  object  was  to  restore  peace  an 
tranquillity  to  that  country, — ^he  may  have  the  right  (and  sorel 
he  has  sufficiently  exercised  it)  to  punish  the  revolutionists,  bi 
not  to  abrogate  the  historical  independence  and  constitution! 
rights  of  the  Nation.  If  his  purpose  was  to  repeal  the  laws  c 
IVIarch,  1848 — which  he  now  pretends  to  have  sanctioned  onl 
under  the  compulsory  danger  of  the  moment — ^he  has  at  al 
events  not  the  right  to  retract  what  he  has  not  ^i^anted 
the  laws  which  the  Hungarian  Nation  has  enjoyed  lor  nin 
centuries,  its  legislative  and  administrative  independence,  am 
its  territorial  integrity,  which  all  his  predecessors  have  swori 
to  maintain,  as  the  fundamental  condition  of  their  reign  ii 
Hungary. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  against  Hungary  was  one  c 
conquest,  what  right  could  be  claimed  to  punish  those  wht 
merely  acted  in  self-defence  ?  In  this  case  the  judicial  execu 
tions  merit  no  other  name  than  assassination ;  and  the  act  o 
taking  up  arms  by  the  Hungarians  was  no  revolution,  but  i 
natural  and  legal  resistance  to  aggression  and  conquest.  Ii 
this  case  it  is  incontestable  that  the  article  of  the  oc 
troyee  Constitution  upon  which  Austria  asserts  her  right  U 
abolish  the  indopendonco  of  Hungary,  declaring  that  the  king- 
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Stun  of  Hungary  foifeited  ita  rights  by  the  act  of  revolution,  is 
Seprived  of  all  fonndation  or  validity. 

Conquest  stands  oppoeed  to  right,  If  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
iesires  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  conqueror,  he  has  not 
^bt  on  his  side.  If,  on  the  contrary,  bo  aimed  merely  at 
(Bcovering  his  right,  he  cannot  plead  the  claims  of  conquest. 
Boeh  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  question  as  relates  to  Austria, 
aVo  consequences,  equally  incontestable,  result  from  this 
'  '  no  right  to  make  any 
she  announced  at  the 
ying  her  acceptation  of 
that  the  other  Powers 
in  the  intervention  of 
gainst  any  policy  which 
vowed  by  the  Emperor 
use  intended  to  be  made 
common  interests. 
iderations  which  prove 
nt  her  proposed  mea- 
hose  who  believe  that 
nt  guarantee  of  inter- 
ope;  yet  it  cannot  be 
erated  violations  to  vrtiicli 
1  \\'.<'  only  ■-haaow  of  a 
rbitniry  power  of  abso- 
tlic  basis  of  the  present 
=k  those  politicians  who 
of  llifso  treaties,  what 
0  upon  which  Austria 
crally  accepted,  namely, 
and  its  territory  by  an 
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And  yet  Turkey,  having  in  this  case  suppressed  the  revolt  wi 
her  own  forces,  unaided  by  any  foreign  intervention,  would  ha 
greater  right  to  treat  this  act  as  a  question  of  strictly  interi 
moment  than  Austria,  who,  even  if  the  war  against  the  ind 
pendence  of  Hungary  had  at  first  been  a  purely  intert 
question,  not  aflFecting  the  other  Powers — which  it  would 
difficult  to  prove — ^has  made  it  a  European  question  by  admitti 
the  intervention  of  Russia. 

Is,  then,  the  incorporation  of  Hungary,  with  its  probal 
consequences  to  Austria  and  to  Europe  at  large,  to 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  less  moment  ?  It  were  indeed  diffici 
to  believe  that  greater  importance  could  be  attached  to  t 
incorporation  of  a  principality  of  two  million  inhabitants — an  i 
which  would  not  effect  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  ai 
foreign  relations  of  Turkey — than  is  attributed  to  the  indepen 
ence  of  a  kingdom  of  fourteen  million  inhabitants,  the  incorj] 
ration  of  which,  as  wc  shall  presently  endeavour  to  prove,  v 
totally  change  the  position  of  this  Power,  not  only  internally,  I 
in  its  relation  to  foreign  countries. 

We  have  shown  what  right  Austria  could  claim  to  abolish  t 
independence  of  Hungary,  aud  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  wl 
will  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  act — a  subject  which  it  is 
the  highest  importance  rightly  to  understand;  for  if  the  m< 
flagrant  violation  of  international  rights  does  not  suffice  to  aroi 
the  energy  of  diplomatists,  the  imminent  danger  to  comm 
interests  rarely  fails  to  produce  this  effect.  Wc  may  imagi 
the  Governments  of  Europe  abandoning  the  cause  of  right 
serve  their  own  interests,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  shot 
abandon  it  against  their  interests. 

The  most  important  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  how  t 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  t 
present  state  and  position  of  Austria,  by  the  consequences  of  t 
incorporation  of  Hungary,  and  the  centralization  connect 
with  that  act. 

To  anticipate  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  policy 
Austria,  wc  must  first  see  whether  the  course  she  has  follow 
since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Hungary  is  such  as  to  favo 
the  hope  that  she  purposes  to  regain  her  independence,  and  \ 
the  place  which  her  position  in  Europe,  her  solemn  promise 
and  the  just  expectation  of  the  other  Powers,  no  less  than  l 
own  interests  rightly  understood,  equally  require.  Two  fa< 
may  serve  as  a  reply  to  this  question,  and  ought  to  convince  t 
most  lenient  judge,  that  Austria,  if  left  to  her  ignoble  thirst 
revenge,  to  those  councillors  who  have  placed  her  at  the  mer 
of  llussia,  to  the  state  of  exhaustion  caused  by  her  own  fau 
will  not,  cannot  ever  escape  from  her  present  positioUj  whic 
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from  erecting  her  into  a  barriev  against  Russia,  has  made 
her  the  most  docile,  the  most  cUngeroua  instrument  of  that 
Power. 

The  first  condition  of  Austrian  independence  is  undouhtedly 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  the 
attacks  of  Kussia ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  newly  reconstructed 
Austria  is  to  support,  nay,  more,  to  provoke  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  Kussia,  which,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  an  energetic 
resistance  from  England  and  France,  would  alone  suffice 
to  realize  the  object,  so  long  meditated  and  so  obstinately  pur- 
sued by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg — Hussian  domination  in 
the  East. 

The  first  condition  necessary  to  render  Austria  internally 
strong,  after  having  conceded  to  Russia  the  dangerous  right  of 
interfering  in  her  domestic  aflairs,  should  have  been  to  conciliate 
her  peoples,  and  efface  from  their  minds  the  injustice  of  the 
war  by  the  clemency  of  the  victors.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Austrian  Government,  leaving  to  Russia  all  the  generous  side  of 
the  war,  reserved  to  herself  the  frightful  and  disgracefid  part  of 
hangman ;  after  having  exhibited  her  own  weakness,  she  han 
made  a  parade  of  her  cruelty,  GivjliKcd  Europe  has  I 
I   to  witness  the   painful   and  revolting  spectacle    of   the.f 

Nicholas  demanding  mercy  for    k    people  conquered  by.tJ ^_ 

'     '  .-         -.     ■  -     .      y^,-,^,     |„,j    ^yp},    conduct 

on   tliu  part  of  Austri:i  in 

■lit  lliiit,  by  this  sina:lc  net, 

id  given  1 


ml 
amount  to  a  deliberate  co-opera 
the  plans  of  Itut-sia.'  Is  it  not  . 
Austria  has  Muakeucd  her  own  f 
fluencc  to  the  (-/m  over  her  owi 
intervention  succeeded  in  ucquiii 
The  course  whieh  the  Austria 
by  these  acts  of  political  madnes'^ 
ulterior  use  it  purposes  to  niiiki 
geancc,  when  they  slriku 
but  when  ■ 


peoples,  than   even  his  armed 

1  (jovernment  has  commenced 
it  threatens  to  follow  up  by  the 
of  victory.  Cruelly  and  ven- 
dividuids,  may  be  Ibrgolten  ; 
of  goverrnnent, 


,  in  wliich 


!■  f 'onsti- 


wlien,  no  longer  limited  to  the  de-^truction  ol  ind 
aims  at  anniliilatiiig  an  entire  nation,  oblivion  and  i 
become  impossible;  it  is  one  of  llmse  deadly  combat: 
the  victor  does  not  long  sunive  the  v;in(iuiJlied.  Su 
ever,  the  sent.e  and  tendency  of  the  aiticle  ol'  the  orffu^ 
tution,  forming  tlie  basis  of  the  present  government  of  Au.-tria, 
which  cstabli-lii's  (he  principle,  that  Hungary,  by  the  act  oi' 
revolution,  has  forfeilcd  all  her  rights  and  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  state.  Although  few  pirsons,  indeed,  are  found  to 
defend  such  a  policy  of  vengeance,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
who  would  excuse  it  as  being  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
Austria.     I.ct  u-  cxamini-  this  jjoint. 
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The  Austrian  Government,  in  seeking  to  incorporate  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  in  the  empire,  has  raised  an  additional 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  to  those  which  the  regeneration  of  the 
monarchy  had  to  surmount.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  no! 
a  clog  fastened  upon  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  historical  rights^ 
as  the  Austrian  Government  sought  to  represent,  and  as  some  oi 
its  ignorant  admirers  actually  believe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
one  of  the  secret  sources  of  the  strength  of  Austria.  History  ia 
full  of  examples  corroborative  of  this  truth  :  it  was  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  which  saved  the  empire  of  Austria  under  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  only  title  was  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  contrast  tc 
her  great  grandson,  who  now  repudiates  that  title.  It  was  this 
kingdom  which  has  always  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  in  all 
the  wars  tliat  threatened  the  existence  of  Austria.  But  beside 
the  patriotic  efforts  which  independent  Hungary  has  madc^ 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire,  witb 
which  she  was  connected  under  the  same  sovereign,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had  another  efiect  no  less 
salutary  for  the  empire  as  well  as  for  Europe  at  large ;  her  truly 
constitutional  character  exercised  more  influence  and  control  on 
the  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government,  although  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministry  was  not  sufficiently  defined,  than  can  evei 
be  derived  from  the  theoretical  guarantees  of  this  octroyie  Consti- 
tution ;  and  it  was  this  influence  which,  by  imparting  to  Austria 
a  semi-liberal  character,  kept  her  separated  from  Kussia,  and 
erected  her  into  a  barrier  against  that  Power,  especially  in 
the  question  of  the  East. 

This  is  too  evident  to  be  denied ;  but  it  may  be  said,  if  the 
national  existence  of  Hungary  was  a  source  of  strength  tc 
Austria  previous  to  1848,  it  has  since  become  one  of  danger, 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  destroy  it.  Quite  the  reverse  I 
If  in  the  former  period  the  independence  of  Hungary  afforded  i 
useful  support,  it  ought  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity — a  fad 
which  every  one  except  the  present  coimcillors  of  the  Emperor  oi 
Austria  would  have  recognised. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  various  nationalities,  the  great 
source  of  danger  to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  did  not  then  exist ;  il 
is  since  the  period  alluded  to  that  the  movement  of  the  Sclavisl 
nations,  seduced  by  the  delusive  promises  of  the  Austrian  Govern' 
mcnt,  has  degenerated  in  purpose  into  Pan-Sclavism,  and  carrief 
on  an  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  Russia;  it  is  since  that  period, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  fault  of  the  Austrian  Government,  thai 
Kussia  has  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  which  enables  her  nol 
only  to  realize  her  projects  upon  the  East,  without  fear  a1 
least  of  being  opposed  by  Austria,  but  further  (whaterei 
those  mry  say  who  delight  in  accusing  of  Russophobia  all  whc 
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^VBTeil  the  undermining  progress  of  that  Power)  which  enables 
her  silently  to  dissolyc  the  Austrian  monarchy  whenever  she 
desires.  AVIiat,  for  example,  is  easier  than  to  promise  to  the 
serfs  of  the  Banat,  in  place  of  the  system  of  centralization  which 
they  so  much  drtcstj  a  union  with  the  serfs  of  the  Principality, 
and  to  the  Wallachs  of  Transylvania  a  union  with  those  of 
"Wallachia?  the  double  pui-pose  would  thus  be  effected  of  the 
dismemberment  of  reconstructed  Austria  and  of  undermined 
Turkey. 

But  let  us  suppose  that,  without  the  aid  of  such  manceuvres, 
BuBsia  occupies  the  Danube  Provinces,  or  that  she  finds  an 
opportunity  to  march  upon  Constantinople, — where  would 
Austria  look  for  support  ?  Hungary  alone  has  the  national  in- 
terest to  prevent  the  domination  of  Russia  in  the  East — ^but  will 
»he  fight  for  her  oppressors  ?  will  Hungary  fight,  when  robbed 
of  her  national  existence  ?  why  should  she,  when  she  will  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  lose  ?  There  is  no  defence  possible  with- 
out pati'iotism  ;  but  can  the  Austrian  Government  oclroyer  a 
^ew  patriotism,  as  it  has  octroy^  a  new  country  to  the 
Hungarians  ? 

It  u  therefore  clear  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  mare 
than  ever  need  of  a  Hungary  interested  by  the  very  preserBattor* 
»f  her  own  nationai  exutence  in  Ae  matnteaance  of  tA«  Auatrioh 
Monarchii.  Eut  tlic  Oahinot  of  Vienna  is  not  ctiga™ed  in  con- 
sulting (In;  ;:itij\.>t-  uf  iIll'  iiioiiai-cliy,  or  the  peace  aiid  bnhmce 
of  powLT  ill  Kiiropc  ;  it  is  actuated  solely  by  the  vengeance  of 
niiiii^tirs  and  generals  lunniliuted  by  the  reverses  they  have 
^iitfeix-d  iu  llungaiy.  The  con  sequences  of  such  a  policy  are 
already  at  liaud  :  it  cannot  be  dented  that  the  Italians,  a  great  por- 
tion of  I  lif  (icniiaus,aiKl  above  all  the  Sclaves,  arc  at  the  present 
moment  ciiiially  discontented  villi  the  Austrian  Government  as  the 
llmiL,';ui;iii^;   'but  with   tbi^i  difference,    that  whereas   Hungary 
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than  Greece  to  the  disagreeable  surprises  of  the  English  fleet, — 
might  well  suit  the  views  of  thiat  Power. 

But  if  the  evils  which  lie  in  the  future  may  be  questioned, 
those  which  already  exist  cannot  be  disputed.  Has  not 
Austria  already  ceased  to  be  a  bulwark,  a  guarantee,  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  ?  Is  she  not  rather  proved  to  have 
become  a  mere  instrument  of  the  Czar,  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is 
able  to  deal  such  a  dangerous  blow?  With  this  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  over  her  head,  can  she  in  any  one  instance  act  con- 
trary to,  or  even  independently  of,  Russia? 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  victorious  Austria,  and  this 
stiitc  of  things  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  acts  of  the 
Austrian  Government;  for  if,  previously  to  March  1848,  the 
position  of  that  monarchy  had  already  difficulties  to  encounter,  it 
is  certain  that  the  present  state  of  Austria,  the  dependence 
which  this  incorporation  of  Hungary  will  eventually  render 
absolute,  must  be  attributed  principally  to  the  mischievous 
attempt  at  centralization  of  which  the  war  in  Hungary  was  the 
first,  but  not  the  last,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  sanguinary, 
result. 

The  contrc'coup  of  the  February  Revolution  was  manifested  at 
Vitima  in  a  movement  of  nationalities :  the  different  countries 
of  the  Empire  demanded  a  national  and  constitutional  existence. 
The  German  Provinces  and  A'^icnna  raised  the  standard  of  the 
Cicrman  Union,  the  Sclavcs  hoisted  the  tricolor,  the  Hungarians 
tlicir  national  banner.  To  judge  how  universal  and  irresistible 
>vas  this  movement,  it  suffices  to  observe  that  the  Court  itself  was 
act  I?  ally  obliged  to  replace  its  ancient  colours  with  the  German 
tricolor ;  and  that  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  family,  was 
seen  one  day  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  waving  with  his  own 
hand  a  German  standai'd,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  immense 
multitude. 

But  if  it  was  easy  to  see  the  danger,  it  was  not  less  so  to 
])erceive  the  remedy ;  never  wore  nations  so  diff!erent  better 
disposed,  or  more  cai)able  of  being  formed  into  a  firm  and 
d  a  r ab  1  e  fe  d  era  t  i  o  n . 

A\'hatever  those  may  say  who  only  judge  by  the  result, 
there  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  arc  speaking  no  one 
nationality,  except  the  Italian,  who  had  entertained  the  slightest 
intention  or  desire  to  separate  from  the  rest.  But  among  all 
the  constituent  i)ortions  of  the  Empire  of  Austria,  the  nation  the 
furthest  removed  from  any  such  a  thought  was  certainly  Hungary. 
This  assertion  may  appear  astonishing  to  those  who  have  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  events  of  1848,  ncvertlieless 
nothing  is  more  true  and  more  natural.  Hungary  having 
obtained,  by  the  laws  of  1848^  the  guarantees  which  she  deemed 
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pSecessary  to  secure  her  national  existence,  threatened  by  the 
proximity  of  Kusein,  and  beset  'with  dangers  from  the  hostile 
position  of  the  Sclaves,  had  no  imaginable  reason  to  incur 
the  risks  of  an  isolated  existence.  At  the  period  in  question, 
the  idea  of  separation  had  not  arisen — at  least,  it  had  acquired 
the  support  of  no  party;  it  was  the  Austrian  Government 
■which  subsequently  first  eave  to  it  a  party,  and  afterwards  an 
eatire  country.  It  was  the  Ban  Jellachieh,  with  his  armed 
Don-Quixotte-iade,  who,  first  drawing  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  separation,  gave  to  it  a  party  ;  it  was  the  reply  of  Prince 
"Windischgriitz,  that  he  did  not  treat  with  rebels,  and  above 
all  the  March  Constitution,  which  raised  in  this  cause  an 
entire  nation,  demanding  simply  guarantees  for  its  constitutional 
existence. 

But  the  principal  accusation  brought  against  Hungary  is  that 
of  having  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  to  extort  the  laws  demanded  and  obtained  in  the 
days  following  the  Vienna  Itevolution,  and  of  having  thereby, 
and  especially  by  the  demand  of  an  independent  ministry,  sought 
to  accomplish  its  separation  from  Austria. 

It  is  true  that  the  Austrian  Government  was  beset  with 
(Ulficalties  at  the  period  alluded  to;  but  have  not  all  those 
nations  which  enjoy  constitational  rights  obtained  them  at 
similar  moments  ?  When  sovpreipns  have  pownrful  nrmies  at 
tlieir  coniiu.md,  and  are  free  from  embarrassment,  tlicy  have  no 
prcdilictiod  for  p;r;intinij  rij^lits ;  in  sayinj^  which  wc  arc  far 
I'rom  wi^iihiij  to  attack  tlic  principle  of  royalty,  for  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  ilic  e.xcculivo  poivLT  to  seek  to  extend  rather  than  to 
diminish  i(s  rights.  Hungary  cannot  then  bo  reproached  for 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  only  moment  when  ;>he  could  ob- 
tain without  revolution  or  bloodshed  such  guarantees  as  had 
become  ncccf^'-ary  to  her  con^litutinnal  existence. 

AMu'ii  in  IHOit  Napoleon,  entering  \'i(iiria  as  a  conqueror, 
[iroposcd  to  the  Hungarians  to  lintii  an  uulcpcndcnt  kingdom, 
uudir  a  king  of  th^'ir  own  elmice,  the  Hungarians,  notwith- 
st.iudin-  the  contimiid  violation  of  their  rights,  of  which  they 
n  ever  riMson  to  complain  since  the  time  of 
.,  declined  this  offer,  but  ut  (he  same  lime  made 
V  advances,  which  they  miglit  easily  have  turned 
itage.  And  what  were  the  results  f'  The  parlia- 
luriiig  the  danger  was  convoked,  in  conformity 
every  tluee  years,  from  1«0!2  to  1H1!>,  was  not 
,(■(1  lor  t"cnty-five  years;  and,  still  further,  in 
pt  was  made  la  destroy  the  Constitution  by  force. 
After  sucIl  ks-on^,  then,  Hungary  cannot  be  reproaclicd  for 
having  elioscn  a  propitious  moment  to  demand  the  guarantees 
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which  she  believed  necessary ;  nor  can  she  be  charged  \?ith 
having  taken  unjust  advantage  of  the  position  of  the  Court,  un- 
less it  be  first  proved  that  her  demands  were  neither  founded 
upon  right,  nor  offered  a  necessary  guarantee  to  her  national 
existence,  but  were  instigated  solely  by  the  desire  of  accom- 
plishing a  separation  of  Hungary. 

With  respect  to  the  historical  right  of  demanding  an  inde- 
pendent government,  we  shall  not  seek  to  prove  this  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  country,  which  place  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  Hungary  had  never  ceased  to  enjoy 
that  right  both  de  jure  and  de  facto — simply  with  more  or  less 
restriction. 

Previous  to  1848,  Hungary  had  her  legislative  chambers, 
which,  independent  of  every  other  power,  interpreted,  abro- 
I  gated,  and  enacted  new  laws,  obligatory  on  the  kingdom  and 

J  the    king  of  Hungary,  from   the  moment  when,   as  in  every 

constitutional  country,  they  had  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
kingdom  of  Hungary  had  therefore  a  complete  legislative  in- 
dependence. 

The  civil  administration  was  organized  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — All  the  magistrates,  up  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant 
{Fdispu7i  Obcrges2)a7i)y  were  elected  by  the  fifty-two  counties 
into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  :  the  control  and  chief 
direction  of  the  departmental  and  municipal  administration 
were  exercised  by  the  supreme  Council  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion (StatthaUerei'Itathj  Ilclytartdtandcs),  which,  constituted  in 
fact  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  The  executive  power,  represented 
in  the  counties  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  appointed  by  the  king,  waa 
centred,  together  with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  civil 
and  judicial  administration,  in  the  hands  of  the  Boyal  Chancery 
of  Hungary ;  and  its  head,  the  grand  chancellor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  residing  at  Vienna,  near  the  person  of  the  king, 
was  the  supreme  councillor  and  head  of  the  Government.  Thai 
he  was  second  in  authority,  legally  at  least,  to  no  one  except 
the  king,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  decree,  ordinance,  oi 
royal  nomination  i^su('d  with  relation  to  Hungary,  was  evci 
signed  by  any  other  person  than  the  chancellor.  If,  then,  pre- 
vious to  1848,  the  civil  administration  of  Hungary  was  not 
altogether  independent,  being  s>ubjected  to  the  unseen  influence 
of  the  Austrian  ministers,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  separate  di 
facto  and  independent  do  Jure. 

Whilst  the  charges  of  administration  throughout  the  rest  o1 
the  monarchy  were  defrayed  from  the  common  treasury,  Hun- 
gary h(?rself  furnislicd  the  expenses  of  her  administration  and 
the  costs  of  the  army  by  taxes,  which  were  voted  by  the  parlia- 
ment :  and  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  was  considered  re- 


ible  for  the  debt  contiacted  by  the  Austrian  GoTemment,  no 
__     previous  to  1848  ever  suggested  that  Hungary  participated 
.^  ht  this  debt.     The  crown   lands  and  the  fSnancitil  department 
were  administered  by  a  separate  office  (the  Hungarkche  JSof- 
^  hammer),  established  at  Buda.     Even  the  coinage  of  Hungary 
.  differed  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.     If,  therefore, 
I  fiiingnry,  previous  to  1848,  had  not  an  administration  of  finance 
\t  entirely  regulated  and  independent,  it  had  an  administration  of 
-  finance  sepaiate  de  facto  and  independent  dejare. 
2        The  adminitjtration  of  justice,   the  civil   and  criminal   code, 
5   rfie  tribunals  of  every  kiud,  were  completely  independent  and 
eeparate.     We  see,  therefore,  that  in  almost  all  its  functions 
the    Government  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was   nearly  in- 
dependent previous  to  1848,  and  that  the  demands  which  the 
Hungarians  made  and  obtained  by  the  laws  of  that  year  were 
merely  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Before  the  year  184^,  the  constitutional  life  of  Hungary  had 
reached  that  point  at  which,  opposed  to  and  counteracting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  a  Government  exercising  an  absolute 
Bway  over  the  other  provinces,  it  must  necessarily  have  either 
been  aboUshed  or  guaranteed  by  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers. 
The  collegial  government  of  the  council  of  state,  irresponsible 
in  its  nature,  and  the  royal  chancery,  chosen  without  regard  to 
the  majority  of  the  legislative  chambers,  could  no  longer  cob- 
tinue,  and  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  a  govranment more  c<m~ 
formablr  lo  tlif  iiuTf^islnslv  dci'i'liipcd  ■spirit  of  llio  coii'.lifu- 
lii.ii.  J;iU  il'  a  iiK.dilicilidn'of  thv  Cull-.^nal  Ciovcrmiitnt  was 
J  revolution  of  Vienna,  the 
■d  this  ab:<olutcly  imperative, 
ministry  had  been  obtained, 
courses!  to  follow  : — to  re- 
id  independence,  which  she  had 
I  quitlly  to  submit  to  her 
h  was  yel  to  be  created,  in 
C'liitrul  over  the  {government; 
riii,  by  declarinj;  hor  complete 
tiLMiiclini  d  to  follow  either  of  these  courses, 
■s,  protected  by  which  slie  would  have  no 
iVoiii  Auitria,  nor  any  danger  of  losing  her 
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legislative  assembly  of  the  other  provinces.  No  one  anrely 
will  reproach  Hungary — ^the  only  settled  constitutional  state  in 
Austria,  forming  nearly  one-hadf  of  that  monarchy — for  not 
desiring  to  be  the  only  state  destitute  of  influence  upon  the 
government ;  there  remained,  therefore,  we  repeat  (beside  the 
alternative  of  an  entire  separation),  either  to  submit  to  a 
voluntary  incorporation  of  Hungary,  or  to  obtain  guarantees 
which  might  render  the  union  equally  desirable  and  easy.  To 
abandon  her  independence,  her  time-honoured  institutions,  for 
ephemeral  promises,  obtained  behind  street  barricades,  in  a  mob 
demonstration  called  a  revolution  —  was  this  the  course  for 
Hungary  to  adopt?  Was  she  called  upon  to  destroy,  by  her 
own  act  and  deed,  a  constitutional  existence,  maintained  for 
eight  centuries,  ingrafted  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  life  of 
her  people,  endeared  by  historical  reminiscences  and  the 
struggles  it  had  cost  her,  endeared  recently  still  more  to 
the  aristocracy  by  those  very  sacrifices  which  they  made  for  its 
preservation  in  abolishing  the  feudal  privileges,  and  to  the 
people  at  large  by  the  material  benefit  and  political  rights 
obtained  by  the  last  Legislature,  which  made  them  at  the  same 
time  its  common  possessors  and  guardians  ? 

It  was  at  the  very  moment  when  the  constitution  of  the 
country  was  re-purchased,  so  to  say,  a  second  time  by  the 
aristocracy,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices,  and  rendered  the 
property  of  the  whole  nation,  that  they  were  required  to  sacrifice 
this  ancient  constitution — and  to  what  ?  to  a  constitution  demanded 
heedlessly  in  the  streets,  and  conceded  by  fear !  Ask  English- 
men, whether  they  would  exchange  their  historical  consti- 
tution for  any  other,  even  theoretically  more  perfect.  Many 
will  be  found  ready  to  consent  to  changes  in  the  ancient  consti- 
tution, but  none  would  desire  to  see  it  superseded  by  a 
perfectly  new  one;  because  an  historical  constitution  alone, 
gradually  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  nation,  is  established 
on  a  solid  foundation.  The  constitution  of  a  people  is  like  a 
tree  ;  the  past  even  is  not  lost,  but  forms  the  root,  which,  although 
underground,  gives  vitality  to  the  whole  tree.  No  people  who 
have  enjoyed  an  historical  constitution  would  be  willing  to 
exchange  it  for  a  totally  new  one,  even  if  it  oflfered  the  same 
advantages  and  the  same  liberty.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
point  in  question  for  Hungary ;  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of 
exchanging  a  constitution  based  on  history,  and  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  for  one  of  those 
constitutions  granted  in  one  street  and  retracted  in  another; 
but  whether  Hungary  was  prepared  to  renounce  a  national 
existence,  a  political  independence,  frequently  menaced,  but 
never  lost,   during  a  period  of  nine  centiuries  —  to  bear  the 
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ftMirdon  of  an  enormous  debt,  of  which  she  had  never  shared 
neither  the  liability  or  the  benefit  —  to  sacrifice  her  mntcrial 
rintercsts  for  those  of  a  country  already  in  possession  of  a  great 
jjodustrial  advantage  —  to  yield  up  her  national  legislature. 
Bier  precious  rights  of  self-government — to  ruin  the  capital  of 
Khe  country,  by  converting  it  into  a  provincial  town — and  to 
pncur  alt  this  sacrifice,  merely  for  the  phantom  of  a  constitu- 
teon,  adverse  to  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  secured  by  no 
mnarantecs,  and  which  would,  in  aU  probability,  terminate  with 
mte  danger  and  the  fear  that  gave  it  birth ! 

Il  Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  incorporate  Hungary  on  the  one 
bide,  and  the  anxiety  to  secure  her  historical  independence  on 
Mtie  other,  explain  the  whole  history  of  the  Hungarian  war, 
which  was,  in  reality,  never  anything  more  than  a  resistance  to 
muB  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Austrian  Government,  increas- 
Hog  in  energy  only  in  proportion  aa  the  violence  of  the  attack 
MUgmented. 

It  When,  after  having  given  the  laws  of  March,  the  Emperor 
jbppointcd  Jellachich,  the  champion  of  the  reactionary  Court 
party  Ban  of  C  o  h    Hun  ir  ana  me    ly  d  n  anded  of    he 

ha    h      I    uld  be   obt  g  d         oh  his  wh  ch 

be  n  swo  n  to   by  the  king      Vi  hen     a    a  la  e    penod 
hs  one  s  de    Jellach  ch  declared  openly  that  he  was  not 
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garians  refused  to  recognise  Francis  Joseph  as  their  Icgiumoh 
King.  It  was  not  until  after  the  most  distingai^ht-d  ujc 
moderate  members  of  the  two  chambers,  despatched  to  Viiw 
Windischgriitz  with  proposals  to  accept  any  condiiioas  eo; 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  country,  were  sen: 
back  and  soon  after  imprisoned  by  Windischgr^tz,  that  iL' 
resolution  to  defend  their  liberties  on  the  plains  of  Hungar}'  tji 
adopted  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who,  tired  of  the  culIc^i. 
were  ready  to  accept  any  sacrifices  except  dishonour.  It  w» 
not  until  after  the  March  Constitution  solemnly  pronounced  tui 
sentence  which  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Govera- 
ment  had  led  to  anticipate — the  abolition  of  the  indepcndcGCK 
of  Hungary — ^that  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Hapsluij 
was  decreed. 

But,  alas !  such  is  at  times  the  unnatural  position  of  society, 
that  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power,  the  most  rare  ini 
admirable  virtue  in  a  victorious  people,  becomes  the  caiutf  ^A 
their  ruin,  and  consequently  a  political  crime.  This  wa>  th. 
case  in  Hungary ;  it  was  this  which  caused  the  fatal  hesitation  ic 
pursue  Jcllachich  at  the  time  of  his  flight  to  \'icnna ;  it  is  to  t^ 
chaiacter  of  passiveness,  attached  to  a  movement  defensive  it 
its  origin,  that  must  be  attributed  the  fatal  resolution  of  General 
Gih'gcy  to  direct  his  attacks  on  Buda,  after  having  compUtilj 
defeated  the  Austrian  army,  inste.id  of  marching  upon  Vicnsi. 
which  might  have  been  taken  without  resistance.  Neveithele^. 
this  very  reluctance  to  pass  the  limits  of  self-defence,  whici 
deprived  the  victory  of  its  advantages,  is  at  the  same  ticx 
the  most  incontestable  proof  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  not 
to  propagate  revolutionarv  ideas,  but  a  simple  defence  against 
the  aggressive  projects  of  the  Austrian  Government ;  and  ihxi 
the  ILungariuns,  at  the  &<aerifice  of  all  these  advantages,  on  evirv 
occasion  arretted  their  march  on  the  frontier  of  the  couc'-iv 
whose  liberties  and  independence  they  sought  to  guard. 

It  is  bryoiid  our  purpose  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of 
the  events  which  liave  debiised  Austria;  this  is  a  task  vhicb 
history  will  one  day  fulfil ;  we  have  merely  referred  to  the 
events  of  the  pa^t  to  prove  tliat  the  llungiaian  movement  wa» 
not  a  ri'volutiitn  to  obtain  m  w  liberties,  but  a  struggle  to  guard 
those  ahtady  possessed — not  a  contesit  in  favour  of  democratic 
theories,  which  would  have  found  no  eliampions  in  a  countij 
which  boasted  e>i)i*eially  of  having  obtained  her  liberties  with- 
out bloodslu  (I,  but  a  n>i>tanee  to  projects  and  a  system  of  ceir 
tralizatiuii,  by  uhich  it  is  now  attempted  to  establish  Austria 
on  a  babis  of  ^trun^'th.  lUit,  it  will  be  said,  whatever  was 
the  eauM*  oi'  i\\v>v  t  vc-nts,  ihc  re^i^tance  of  Hungarj*  having 
been  subdued,  the  danger  lias  eeasied,  and  there  is  no  longer  anj 
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icle  to  centralization.     The  very  reverse  is  the  truth :  the 

latied  and  obstacles  which  oppose    this  syBtem  have  actually 

ncreased  since  the  termination  of  the  warj  for  it  is  the  use 

Irhich  has  hecn  made  of  victory  in  Hungary  that  has  taught  the 

'kther  peoples  of  Austria  to  comprehend  the  true  signification  of 

ifais  system.     Never  has  the  organization  of  an  Austria,  one  aud 

entralized,  had  more  obstacles  to  encounter  than  now. 

Every  sensible  man,  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  naove- 

Jinent  which  has  changed  the  ancient  condition  of  Austria,  must 

[|iaTe  felt  beforehand  that  the  unity  of  that  State — even  supposing 

I  the  Court  to  have  acted  with  good  faith — could  only  be  obtained  by 
tiie  suppression  of  all  existing  nationalities,  and  that  liberty  was 
impossible  in  a  state  which  had  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  empire. 

L  Sut  although  some  of  the  political  chiefs  among  the  Austrians 
mnd  Croats  saw  the  impossibility  of  establishing  Austria  on  a 
jjoint  basis  of  centralization  and  freedom,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
[slways  ready  to  be  seduced  by  specious  promises,  were  especially 
r«o  in  Austria,  which  possessed  no  political  institutions  calcidated 
'.to  elicit  or  develop  public  opinion.  ITic  people,  who  a  few 
,-;wee)ts  before  had  not  dared  to  hold  any  political  opinion 
^hatever,  astonished  and  proud  at  the  notion  of  enjoying  poli- 
n^cal  rights,  were  admirably  disposed  to  imagine  themselves  the 
authors  of  nil  that  was  done  in  their  name.  Thus  it  was,  that 
for  some  time  the  idea  of  an  Austria,  united  and  free,  and  nf  a 
united  empire  founded  upon  a  dcmooriitic  basis,  as  the  minister 
Uach  cautiously  termed  it,  had  a  certain  popularity,  although 
nothing  was  more  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  and  opinion 
of  the  people  than  what  was  enacted  in  its  name. 

It  is  this  popular  political  ignorance  which  enabled  the 
Au'-trian  fiovcrumcnt  to  employ  the  jealousy  of  the  Croats, 
tlie  Itolniiiians,  and  the  hope  of  material  advantages  at  Vienna, 
to  overthrow  the  iiulepetulent  existence  of  I [ungary,  promising 
to  one  a  glint  mitional  future,  to  the  other  unity  and  a  free 
govcrnmciii,  ;md  tin-  material  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  ineur|ioralirni  of  Hungary.  Ihit  successively,  and  in 
proportion    as    ihr    liatre<l    excited    by    Austria    was     effaced, 

developed,  l][('  co-opi  rjitiou  "f  the  Sclaves  became  weaker  ;  for  no 
our  foui;l,t  to  o!,lain  tlie  results  which  liavo  followed  the  victory 
ill  Hungary,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tjie  arrival  of  the  Russians 
the  auxiliariis  of  Au-tria  would  have  actually  turned  .agaiuit 
her. 

Tile  Sclav,-:,  v\w  aided  Austria  to  overthrow  ihe  indepcn- 
d.nce  of  Hungary,  hopi.d,  m  llieir  culpable  ignorance,  to  o!>tain 
ihr  priviliire   of  "which  that  coiintrv  was  dcsjioiicd — a  national 
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independence ;  as  if  a  Government  which  had  violated  the  rrht* 
of  one  country  would,  or  even  could,  respect  those  of  anUior! 
]^ut  the  Sclaves  little  imagined  they  were  fighting  the  h.ttlo  ot 
German  unity  and  centralization,  to  which  they  sAould  be 
required  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  independence  tLev  hoped  to 
obtain  in  taking  up  arms  against  Hungary,  but  even  t^c  national 
existence  which  they  already  enjoyed. 

The  best  and  most  incontestable  evidence  of  the  general 
hostility  to  the  present  system  of  centralization,  is  the  fact  that 
Vienna,  the  only  spot  in  the  monarchy  which  might  be  natorallf 
expected  to  profit,  and  especially  in  a  material  point  of  viev. 
by  centralization,  is  still  kept  permanently  in  a  state  of  sic^gc,  on 
account  of  the  discontent  manifested  there.  Far  thercf^rt* 
from  Austria,  in  her  present  position,  being  strong  and  united,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  has  never  been  weaker  or  less  uniti-u 
than  now. 

Previous  to  the  victory  in  Hungary,  and  the  centralizriTit  n 
proclaimed  in  consequence,  each  of  the  nationalities  composiir.:: 
the  empire  of  Austria,  entertained  the  hope  of  receivinir  a 
national  existence,  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitutional 
Austria :  every  one  of  these  peoples  sought  to  preserve  th" 
iiitogrity  of  Austria  trith  a  view  to  the  interest  of  their  ovn 
7iationality — at  the  2)resefit  time  each  one  desires  (he  fall  *]/ 
Austria,  from  the  same  motive.  We  may  be  asked  for  ihf 
proofs  of  this  assertion :  those  who  will  read  attentively  thv 
events  of  1848,  will  there  find  the  proofs,  and  will  at  the  samf 
time  learn  to  understand  how  Austria  has  survived  her  defi'at.«. 
and  huw  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  will  have  more  difficulty  in 
surviving  her  victory. 

Such  is  the  position  of  Austria  after  her  victory,  and  by  her 
own  fault :  for  after  having,  on  purpose  to  embarrass  Hungary, 
inflamed  all  the  nationalities,  down  to  their  smallest  fraction^', 
by  insensate  i)ronii>es,  she  is  now  under  the  necessity  or 
deceiving  them  all,  having  held  out  promises  to  one  at  th*.' 
expense  of  ani>tli(r.  To  what  a  pitch  of  absurdity  the  natiooal 
pretensions  of  the  smallest  fractions  were  excited,  is  suflicieDllr 
proved  by  the  fact  reeently  announced  in  several  Viennese 
journals,  that  th<*  (Jypsies  inhabiting  the  dilierent  Y^arts  of 
]lun£i:arv,  and  in  numlxT  estimated  at  about  one  hundred 
thousand;  dispersrd  by  four  and  five  in  a  village,  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Kmperor,  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  and 
equality  of  their  nationality,  conformably  to  the  promises  of  the 
Austrian  (lovernnw  nt !  Hut  if  these  Macchiavrllian  expodientt 
in  some  cases  product  c1  etleets  ((lually  absurd  and  ridiculous 
who  could  account  for  the  unheard-of  atrocities  of  tLo  war 
of  extirpatittn    in    the   liaiiat    and   in    Transylvaniaj    fomented 
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r_j^j  conducted   by   Austrian    ofEccrs,   in    virtue   of  the   ! 

'agitpi  "1*7  ^^    easy  to   create    artificial  animositieB,   but  ic   is 

F^possible  to  perpetuate  them.     Thus,  to  revert  to  the  position 

^«f  Austria  at  the  present  moment,  all  the  aourcea  of  hostility  arc 

exhausted,   all    the   various    natiouaUties    have   been  in   turn 

deceived ;    and  the    question   naturally  arises,   where    can    the 

I  Austrian  Government  look  for  support  in  the  first  emergency 

of  danger  to  which  the  present  events  in  Europe  may  give  rise  ? 

There  remain  to  be  further  deceived  only  those  who  had  the 

remarkable  ndieet^  to  put  faith  in  the  convocation  of  a  central 

2>arliament,  which,  like   another   Tower   of  Babel,  should  be 

called  to  exercise  a  constitutional  influence  upon  the  government 

of  the  monarchy. 

Hungary,  alone  constituting  nearly  one-half  of  the  Empire, 
governed  by  a  blind  spirit  of  vengeance,  exasperated  by  the 
abolition  of  all  that  is  dear  to  a  people,  reduced  to  a  state  in 
■which  she  has  nothing  left  to  lose, — Italy,  kept  in  subjection 
by  force  of  arras, — the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  the  Bohemians,  &c., 
forced  by  centralization  into  a  unity  contrary  to  the  desires  and 
interests  of  these  peoples, — all  the  capitals  of  the  Empire  in  a 
I  state  of  siege, — the  finances  in  hopeless  disorder,  which  it  is 
I  vainly  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  the  most  odious  measurei, 
such  as  forced  loans,  sequestrations,  &c. — on  every  side  the  reign 
of  fojcc,  nowhere  any  icconcih  mcut  of  intcicsts, — what  hope 
can  be  ctilertaincd  of  the  sluhiiitv  of  such  a  state  i  How  shall 
it  cncouiitti-  all  the  ne«ly  arisen  dangers,  or  what  power 
can  restrain  such  elcnicnls  of  di=contetit .'  It  may  perhaps  be 
replii.'.l,  by  the  army.  Let  those  wJio  would  base  tlicir  hope 
upon  this  t-upport,  bear  in  mind  that  this  same  army,  at  a  time 
when  the  discontent  was  not  so  gena'al,  and  the  Government 
had  auxiiiaiics  in  some  of  its  peoples,  was  insufficient  to  resist 
the  power  of  a  .-ingle  country  : — would  it  iio)o  he  able, 
when,  aftir  liaviiig  diceived  every  people,  it  cannot  reckon  upon 
the  a'^si^t^UK■'!  of  aijy  uiie  amollf;^^  fht in  ;  It"  it  ia  attempted  to 
repose  thu  sluftis  '/"n,  <ir.  as  it  is  ironically  called,  'order,'  in 
Europe  upon  sucli  a  basit.,  how  can  it  be  expected  lo  resist 
the  slif.htest  shock  f 

■\\'e  pretend  not  to  foretel  IJic  result  of  a  new  conflagration— 
the  iuce»ajv  consiTpuuco  of  ihi;  blind  cntidiict  of  a  (jovtrnincnt 
wliicli  clioobo,  a.s  tli<'  basis  of  its  reconstruction,  a  system  of 
policy  that  led  the  former  liovcnmieiit  to  the  brink  of 
dtstructioiL,  and  lulo  the  aims  of  JUii-sia ;  wc  content  ourselves 
witli  augge^lil!g  till.'  possibility  tli:it  the  consequences  of  a  fresh 
outbreak  niii,'lit  extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Austria;  for 
no   optimist  even  can  deny  that   the  present  stale   of  Europe 
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is  anything  but  stable.  Who  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
measures  at  present  enacting  in  Austria  have  a  mere  local 
interest,  with  which  other  nations  have  no  right  to  interfere  i  • 
From  the  moment  when  the  principle  of  non-intervention  was 
violated,  this  principle  gave  way  to  the  only  one  which  could 
replace  it — that  of  universal  intervention  and  mediation.  Since 
the  principle  has  been  abandoned  which  prevented  one  Power 
from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  Russia  and 
Austria  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  all  countries  which  they  believe  inferior  in  power. 
Since  the  armed  intervention  in  Hungary,  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England  and  France,  have 
had  to  submit  to  the  counsels,  more  or  less  imperiously  dictated, 
of  Russia.  The  affairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  the  German 
question,  that  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many and  Greece,  have  been  alike  subjected  to  this  influence ; 
whilst  in  all  these  questions,  Ilussia,  or,  by  her  order,  Austria, 
has  arrogated  the  right  of  announcing  openly  her  will — her ^at 
rather — supported  by  menaces. 

In  the  face  of  this  permanent  intervention,  exercised  by  the 
absolute  Powers,  what  is  the  duty  of  those  Governments  which 
have  the  happiness  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of 
powerful  and  free  countries?  Is  it  to  abandon  the  influence 
they  possess,  and  passively  to  await  the  progress  of  the  evil,  or 
to  exercise  it  in  favour  of  the  principle  they  represent,  that  spirit 
of  order  which  alone  promises  permanence— order  based  upon 
liberty  ?  France,  wavering  between  two  extreme  principles,  is 
incapable  for  the  moment  of  exercising  an  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  Europe ;  it  therefore  devolves  upon  England,  who,  by 
her  power,  and  by  the  happy  use  which  she  makes  of  liberty, 
is  its  most  worthy  r(?presentative,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
that  principle  which  has  rendered  her  great  and  prosperous. 

To  direct  the  course  of  events,  or  to  submit  to  their  conse- 
quences— to  dictate  laws  or  to  obey  them — this  is  the  question. 
If  there  is  a  people  peculiarly  capable  of  exercising  an  influence 
on  foreign  ])olitics,  it  is  the  people  of  England  ;  and  if, 
hitherto,  they  have  almost  wholly  left  these  affairs  to  the 
(Joverinnent,  it  was  because  these  questions  being  almost  ex- 
clusively dynastic  and  enveloped  in  the  mystery  of  diplomacy, 
they  had  neither  the  desire  nor  means  of  judging  of  them. 
I  hit  in  proportion  as  the  question  becomes  simplified  between 
absolutism,  seeking  to  destroy  liberty  under  every  form  and 
designation,  and  free  government — between  free  trade,  which 
enriches  industrious  peoples,  and  monopoly,  which  tends  to 
amass  wealth  in  the  treasuries  of  the  sovereigns — ^the  people 
of    England,   the    most    industrious   and   fi'ee,    cannot   longer 
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remain  indifiercnt ;  th^y  must  and  will  look  on  with  increasing 
interest. 

In  England  the  senlipitnt  of  national  honour  is  so  keen,  the 
estimate  of  interests  so  juet,  the  means  of  action  and  internal 
security  so  great,  that  a  Government  which  is  reBoWed  to 
avail  itself  ol  these  nds'anta^cs,  runs  no  risk  of  failing  in  its 
designs,  or  of  compromising  the  national  honour :  it  is  only 
when  the  Government  does  not  seek  to  protect  the  interests  and 
the  honour  of  England  that  any  such  risk  exists.  It  is  only  if 
the  Government  should  separate  itself  from  public  opinion, 
and,  by  a  culpable  connivance,  leave  the  management  of  affairs 
to  men  who  have  interests  contrary  to  those  of  the  English 
people,  that  occurrences  could  happen  tending  to  tarnish  thr- 
honour,  and  adverse  to  the  interests,  of  Great  Britiiio.  If 
called  upon  to  advise,  we  should  say — Trust  not  to  those 
who  maintain  that  England  should  abstain  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  foreign  politics;  for  it  is  these  very  men  who 
desire  to  act  the  most,  by  encouraging  others  to  act. 

With  such  advantages  at  her  disposal,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what 
ig  the  policy  most  suited  to  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of 
England — whether  to  wrap  herself  in  an  ill -calculated  egotism, 
abandoning  all  influence  to  those  who,  well  aware  that  Europe 
will  never  tranquilly  submit  to  despotism  so  long  as  there  is  one 
country  great  in  the  ciijoymt-nt  of  liberty,  consider  their  tnslc 
unaccomplished  until  they  shall  have  ruined  England — or 
whither  the  policy  of  this  country  engages  her  to  occupy  the 
position  which  is  her  due,  of  protecting  her  own  interests  by 
protecting  the  cause  of  rationnl  liberty.  To  occupy  such  a 
position,  Eiigh\iiil  requires  no  propngaiuUi— Mill  Ic^s  any  armed 
propaganda;  nothing  mure  is  necessary  ihnn,  eilher  to  im- 
pose llie  principle  of  non-intervention  upon  all,  or  not  to 
reiunin  the   onlv    Powtr    devoid  of  iuHucncc  on  the    destinie-! 
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which  not  sharing  the  faults  of  the  rest,  might  be  exempt  from 
tlic  hostility  which  the  greater  part  have  merited. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  inconceivable  policy,  than  that 
which  should  seek  to  identify  what  possesses  the  internal  ele- 
ments of  strength  with  that  which  is  weak  by  its  own  fault, — a 
policy  that  would  confound  the  fate  of  a  monarchy  which  by  its 
good  faith  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  affection  of  its  people,  with 
that  of  dynasties  which,  by  their  bad  faith  and  bad  policy,  have 
lost  the  respect  and  support  of  their  subjects.  Who  would  main- 
tain that  now,  when  the  perilous  results  are  becoming  daily 
more  imminent,  the  English  monarchy  should  seek  to  expiate 
the  consequences  of  the  crimes  and  errors  which  commenced 
with  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  of  which  England  has 
never  shared  either  the  advantages  or  the  responsibility  ?  No, 
it  is  impossible — it  would  be  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people, 
the  monarchy,  and  the  dynasty  of  England.  The  further  the 
English  monarchy  stands  apart,  the  less  it  will  suffer  from  the 
fall  or  the  dangers  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  strange  delusion, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  to 
make  common  cause  with  those  sovereigns  whp  have  done  more 
to  endanger  the  monarchical  principle  than  all  the  republican 
propagandists  could  have  effected.  Let  those  who  counsel  the 
English  Government  to  isolate  itself  in  an  impossible  neutrality, 
or  who  desire  that  it  should  follow  the  mad  policy  of  some  of 
the  continental  sovereigns,  reflect  that  such  a  course  would  be 
nothing  else  them  to  abandon  the  present  to  the  Russians  and  the 
future  to  recolution. 

If,  then,  according  to  these  views,  it  appears  incontestable  that 
England,  in  common  with  all  the  liberal  portion  of  Europe, 
cannot  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  acts  which  impede  or 
endanger  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  we  think  it  equally  evident,  that  amongst  all  the 
dangers  which  darken  the  political  horizon,  the  position  of 
Austria  is  one  of  the  gravest,  and  merits,  nay  demands, 
before  all  others  the  attention  of  every  liberal  Government. 
Austria,  based  upon  centralization — that  is  to  say,  the  aboli- 
tion of  historic  rights,  the  forced  incorporation  of  three-fourths 
of  the  monarchy  into  a  union  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
all — will  not  only  fail  to  recover  her  political  independence, 
but  be  compelled  to  abandon  herself  more  and  more  to  the 
influence  which  has  made  her  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  desisting  from  this  system,  by  consulting 
the  true  wishes  and  real  interests  of  her  peoples,  Austria  might 
gradually  emancipate  herself  from  the  influence,  or  rather  the 
dictation,  of  Russia.  It  is  centralization,  the  cradle  of  absolu- 
tism, which,  rendering  impossible  any  conciliation  with  her  own 
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aubjects,  and  especially  with  the  Hungarians,  the  most  oppressed 
of  all,  imposes  upon  Austria  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  Rua- 
rian  support,  and  makes  her  a  forced  ally  oC  all  the  projects  of 
the  Czar,  It  is  this  centralization  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Austria  to  continue  even  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  opposition 
of  Prince  Metternich  to  the  projects  of  Russia  in  the  East.  In 
a  word,  we  venture  to  assert,  and  Europe  at  large  will  speedily 
be  convinced  of  the  fact  (may  it  not  be  too  late!)  that  centrali- 
zation in  Austria  is  tan/amount  to  the  suzerainty  of  Mussia. 

But  this  is  not  tho  limit  of  the  danger  to  which  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  of  Austria  is  exposing  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe ;  for  the  same  system  which  has  given  rise  to  the  in- 
ternal dangers  of  Austria,  which  renders  impossible  on  her  part 
any  opposition  to  the  projects  of  Russia,  prevents  any  pacific 
or  permanent  solution  of  the  German  question.  It  is  the 
pretension  of  Austria  to  enter  with  all  her  non-German  provinces 
into  the  union  to  be  formed — that  is  to  say,  the  centralization 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  March — which  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  such  settlement,  and  which  accepted,  from  the 
only  character,  absolutism,  which  a  union  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  could  have,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  her  terri- 
tory, would  cause  a  new  and  serious  danger  to  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe. 

Anslria  being  scarcely  able  to  supjirms  the  discontent  of  her 
own  subjects,  and  havin;;  to  restrain  the  natural  development 
of  I'russia,  and  the  desire  of  the  Gcrnmn  peoples  to  have  an 
established  government  independent  of  foreign  influence,  her 
(supremacy  in  (icrmany  would  be  solely  founded  on  the  condition 
of  her  obedience  at  St.  Potcrsburg. 

The  future  is  in  tlio  hands  of  Providence:  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  distant  fate  of  a  niouarcliy  based  upon  so  many 
political  errors,  hut  it  is  at  least  eeitaiii  that  there  is  only 
one  means  olnvcning  the  dangers  of  the  present,  and  perlinps  of 
the  future;  this  means  is,  to  desist  from  the  absurd  idea  of  cen- 
tra]i;?alion,  at  oiite  the  cause  and  eifect  of  so  many  evils,  and  to 
replace  it  by  a  fcderatiie  system,  eajiable  of  inleresling  the 
various  parts  of  Austria  in  tlie  inainttnancc  of  the  Empire  ; 
above  all,  tn  restore  to  I[uiij;ary  her  independence  and  nationul 
right",  wiiieli  is  demanded,  not  alone  by  the  interests  of  that 
kingdom,  still  less  at  the  cost  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
but  by  tlie  interesJi,  of  Austria  herself,  and  of  all  her  pro- 
vinces. For  it  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  Austrian  Govern- 
m<  lit  « iildiold-  from  the  -realist  kingdom  of  tlie  monarchy  its 
ri^dit-,  it  i\ill  nevi  r  giiint  any  real  liberty  to  the  sicnndarv  pro- 
vino:  soloiiL;^.  it 'refuse-  to  n  sp,-ct  the  historicid  ri-lits  of 
]luiig;iry,  it  Hill  -till   K  ss  respect  the  vcfro;/.'  ri.qhis  of  the  ether 
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countries.  Be  it  also  especially  rcnienibcred,  that  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  Hungary  can  alone  extricate  Austria  from  her 
state  of  absolute  dependence  on  llussia ;  whereas  it  is  clear  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  country,  tha; 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  co-operation  until  its  ancient 
independence  shall  be  restored. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  entitled  to  proffer  their  coun^el 
to  the  government  of  a  State,  to  the  preservation  of  which  thtv 
have  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
exert  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  international  rights, 
and  of  the  ancient  independence  of  Hungary.  Not  only 
docs  generosity  demand,  but  prudence  also  prescribes,  such  u 
course. 

We  trust  that  Austria,  and  those  who,  after  her  cxampk, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  array  of  bayoiuts 
just  now  at  her  disposal,  are  for  ever  talking  of  the  power  of  that 
country,  may  become  convinced,  before  too  late,  that  Austria 
can  never  be  powerful  until  she  is  able  to  reckon  upon  tho 
voluntary  support  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  sole  means  of 
obtaining  this  support  is  to  restore  to  that  nation  its  ancient 
independence  without  reserve  and  in  good  faith.  The  attach- 
ment of  a  people  resembles  the  books  of  the  Koman  Sybil — it  is 
purchased  at  a  price  increasing  in  proportion  as  its  value 
diminishes.  To  grant,  therefore,  at  the  right  time,  and  with  a 
good  grace,  those  rights  which  she  might  one  day  be  forct  d  to 
yield,  would  be  the  best  policy  for  Austria,  and  the  only  means 
of  effectually  and  really  conciliating  Hungary. 

We  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  sincerity,  were  we,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  venal  journals  of  Austria,  to  say  that  the  Austrian 
Dynasty  could  now,  as  formerly,  reckon  upon  the  attachment  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.  Austria  has  lost  the  affection  of  that 
people,  and  with  good  reason ;  but  there  still  remains  a  motive 
of  interest  to  secure  the  sincere  co-operation  of  a  nation,  suffi- 
ciently reflective  to  make  her  revenge  and  griefs  give  way 
to  her  interests.  Let  H  uugarians  regain  their  historical  independ- 
ence, of  which  a  heedless  ministry  have  resolved  to  despoil 
them — give  them  back  tlieir  country,  and  they  will  recover  their 
patriotism.  And  this  is  as  much  the  interest  of  Europe,  as  that 
of  Austria  or  Hungary  ;  for  the  existence  of  Austria  can  be  an 
adva!it;ii,'('  to  tlie  other  l^owers,  only  as  a  balance  to  the  ]K)wer 
of  JiU>si:i  ;  but  >o  l(»ng  as  her  system  is  based  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  iiidi  pendrnee  of  Hungary,  she  will  never  occupy 
that  position. 

The  incor])oration  of  Hungary  is  as  yet  only  upon  paper; 
since  the  termination  of  the  war,  every  day  has  increased  the 
diflicuhios  of  the  </overnment,  and  the  conviction  of  all  the 
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nationalities  and  all  parties  in  the  empire,  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily choose  between  centralization  and  liberty,  which  cannot 
coexist.  The  Austrian  Government  still  hesitates;  perhaps,  the 
counsels  of  those  who,  during  the  events  of  184S-49,  gave  in- 
contestable proofs  of  their  desire  to  preserve  the  empire  of 
Austria,  might  decide  that  Power  to  desist  from  a  system  which 
will  infallibly  lead  to  her  ruin.  If  not,  if  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment 18  decided  on  continuing  its  present  policy,  and  running  all 
hazards,  there  remains  only  one  means  of  securing  the  rest  of 
Europe  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  fatal  system, — namely, 
to  announce  and  to  follow  out  the  policy  which,  if  pursued 
in  the  past  would  have  prevented  so  many  dangers  to  Europe, 
and  which  was  expressed  by  Guizot  in  1833,  in  the  debates  on 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  in  the  following  words : — '  Maintenir 
I'Empire  Ottomane,  pour  le  maintien  de  lYquilibre  Europ^cn, 
et  quand  par  la  force  des  chosea,  par  la  marche  natureUe  dei 
fails,  qitelque  demembrement  s'op^re,  quelque  province  se  delache, 
favorisor  la  conversion  dc  cette  province  en  ^tat  independant, 
qui  prenne  place  dans  la  coalition  des  ^tats,  et  serve  un  jour, 
sous  sa  nouvelle  situation  au  nouvel  ^quiUbre  Europ^en,' 

Apply  these  words  to  Austria,  and  we  see  at  once  the  policy 
which  has  to  be  followed  toward  that  Power,  unleas  the  futaro 
destinies  of  Europe  be  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  revo- 
hillnn.  T.ft  llii,f<>  ^^\w  li.iv.;  llir  power  to  :iv(rt  the  evil,  and 
who  nc:;luct  lo  Jo  so,  rciiect  upon  the  responsibility  which  rests 
on  tlitm. 


I'rirf   }H\\m. 


s,rm:,.:      V.y    Joseph   yiKt;.in,   A.l!..  ul    Triiiity    foUege,    Dublin. 

■riM...i  siiiimns,  tlioHi^)]  jHisisetscil  ol'  some  merit,  arc.  im  (he  whole, 
7H)I  n  ry  iiiuc.li  lo  our  lix^U: ;  jiartieul^irl)  the  hriel'  [HLfiice — not  because 
it  i'^  bi'ief,  fur  that  /*  to  oiir  Ustc.  but  because  it  is  so  porsoniil  id  its 
ohiiiatlLr,  anil  no  tiuly  of  llic  nature  of  a  private  iliary  of  ex|icricnce, 
llial  llie  feelings  fxprON.-eil  do  nut  belong  to,  and  ouglit  not,  in  our 
riipiiiiiiii,  (i)  heiijnu.  ihe  |iroi)erty  of  tlie  |iiihlic.  Mr.  Sortain  is  grieved 
tliat  lu'  loidd  mil  produee  Ijt'.ler  sermiuis,  anil  hej^s  forgiveness  of  his 
Master.  We  «eie  temiited  on  nadin;,'  this  ti>  a.-^k.  Was  he  compelled 
Iti  publish,  i>r  rt'juired  to  piihlisli,  just  ihcse  diseoursts  ?  But  we 
lv>ihear. 
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Of  the  volume  itself,  it  is  our  desire  to  speak  with  becomiDj; 
respect,  considcrin}^  the  station  of  the  preacher,  and  the  usefuinc*- 
which  wo  trust  has  attended  his  ministry ;  and  yet  we  cannot  e,itirn;itc 
them  so  hi;i:hly  as  could  Ijc  wished — for,  ihouj^h  tlicy  niiglit  pf;>>iliy 
have  been  lit  to  preach  to  a  very  particuhir  kind  of  audience,  or  to  b«. 
read  by  a  similar  class  of  readers,  we  cannot  think  them  adapted  tv 
accomplish  any  p^reat  end,  or  to  acquire  a  lasting  popularity.  'J  lay 
have  been  written  with  much  care  and  attention  to  the  rhvihm 
of  sentences  and  the  collocation  of  words.  They  display  considt?ra*jle 
inj2;enuity,  arc  not  deficient  in  manifest  feeling,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are,  perliaps,  not  wanting  in  correctness  of  theological  sentimtnt. 
though  something  more  of  evangelical  matter  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously infused  into  them.  IStill,  we  have  no  special  fault  to  find  in 
this  respect ;  and  are  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  ptcu- 
liarities  of  dificrent  minds  in  unfolding  their  conceptions  of  scripturd 
truth. 

The  topics  chosen  are  not  in  general  common- place,  nor  arc  ihcy 
discussed  in  a  common-place  manner.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  sermons  there  is  considerable  ingenuity.  We  like  K.-^i 
the  first  of  tlie  series,  on  the  parable  of  the  Phari>ce  and  Publican ; 
and  worst  of  what  we  have  read  (for  we  will  not  profess  to  have  rtad 
all),  the  metaphysics  of  tlio  discourses  on  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
prayer.  There  are  some  tilings,  of  which  this  subject  is  one.  that  Mcm 
to  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation,  till  wr 
ascend  to  the  regions  of  perfect  light — if,  indeed,  it  will  even  then 
bo  given  us  to  penetrate  these  mysteries  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. In  the  pulpit,  at  least,  these  themes  should  be  treated  with 
extreme  judgment,  and  presented  chicfiy  in  the  way  of  a  plain  state- 
ment of  what  the  Scriptures  actually  declare,  and  what  arc  the  duties 
nri.sing,  or  the  consolations  to  be  derived,  from  the  facts  or  principle;) 
revealed. 

Mr.  Sortain  does  not  allow  himself  sufficient  space  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers  ;  but,  hy  a  needless  contraction  of  his  subject  within 
certain  limits,  conipils  himself  to  be  superficial.  Ministerst  are  often 
found  fault  with  for  being  too  long  ;  we  reverse  the  charge,  and  say. 
both  in  jU'eacliing  and  ])rinting,  Mr.  Sortain  is  too  hliort.  Hut  our 
gravest  oliji  ction  liis  against  the  frequent  want  of  clear,  intelligible 
statement,  arising  in  part  from  an  aim  to  be  philosophical  : 
and  in  part  fiom  a  fh  gree  of  affectation  in  the  use  of  uncommon,  and 
often  unautlioii/(-(l  wnnN  and  phrases.  What  should  be  a  primary 
a'm  of  the  pu .ifhcr,  hut  to  he  understood — that  he  may  be  instructi\e 
and  u»«(  ful  r  At  what  slmuld  he  su]>rcniely  aim.  but  that '  the  common 
]M(>|ilc  should  h(ar  him  gladly?'  Now,  wu  should  like  to  know  i^ha! 
ih'V  fouM  inakr,  for  instance,  of  t lit.'  fnlluwing  statement,  which  w  bul 
a  sji(.(lniiii  tiikrn  fic>m  the  mass: — •  It  seems  to  us  ^o  sadly  stranjs^. 
and.  if  \\v  ni:iy  ii^t*  the  wonl.  so  nii^tiably  unphilosophieal.  to  admit 
tin  i'l'  a  tit  jiiiwi  r  at  all — an  idi  a  which  we  euiinot  ignore,  do  tihal  »e 
will — .n  thi*  j  liN-ifal  wtiiKl.  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  it  from 
the  ii  j^^ioii  of  moral  Ilk-.  It  i^  true  that,  in  our  most  scrutinizing 
anctl\>is    iif    n'laicrial   >er[ucn(r-s.   we    ne\i-r    have    detictoU    anjthing 
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ilistinct  from  their  proximate  antecedents.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
disposses!)  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  power,  which,  aa  a  divine  force, 

passing  through  the  entire  series,  is  but  foinlly  illustrated  by  a  mag- 
netic current.  Our  psj-cholosicnl  inquiries  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact,  that  man's  purely  spiritual  will  can  become  an  antecedent  to  a 
purely  material  sequent.'  To  avoid  being  superficial,  it  might  be  well 
to  study  Barrow ;  and  to  be  sure  of  being  intelligible,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  peruse  the  pages  of  Addison. 


Tracts  of  the  Brilhh  Anli-Ktaln-church  Ansocialion.    New  Series.     Nos. 
I  to  5.     Tracli/or  the  Million.     New  Series.     Nos.  1  lo  13. 

The  increasing  energy  with  which  the  Anti -si  ate -church  ABSociation 
has  conducted  its  platform  operations,  has  afforded  most  conspicuous 
evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  the  organizatinn.  Through  the  press 
it  has  perhaps  spoken  less  effectively  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  above 
batch  of  new  tracts,  belter  suited,  we  think,  for  popular  reading  thin 
some  which  have  preceded  them,  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
future  efforts  by  which  past  deficiencies  will  be  met. 

No.  1 — '  Church  Property  in  England  and  Wales  ' — affords  a  great 
deal  of  much-wanted  information  on  a  subject  of  practical  importance, 
its  object  being  '  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
the  actual  amount  of  tho  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  countrf,  and  tp 
indicate  the  various  sources  from  which  they  are  derived.'  Great  care 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it.  No.  2 — '  "  It's  the  Law  ;"'  or, 
the  Churchman's  Dcftnec  of  Church-Iiatcs  Examined'— meets  '  the 
advocates  of  chvirth-ratcs  on  that  ground  which,  almost  to  a  man,  (hey 
arc  found  to  occupy,  and  which  they  seem  to  think  is  quite  firm 
beneath  their  feet.'  It  is  a  curious  collection  of  the  many  obli^'ations 
which  churclnvardens  and  clergymen  solemnly  lake  upon  tliomselves 
by  oath,  and  wliich  they  ayslcmatically  disregnrd.  No.  3 — '  The 
Church  in  (,'liains ' — is  the  contribution  of  a  Slntc-churcli  minister, 
being  an  tnunieration  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  clergy  have 
been  obli-ed  lo  viiOutc  llieir  consciences  in  tlic  use  of  tlic  burial 
service,  iMracted  from  a  pamphlet  bearing  llic  title  given  to  the  tract. 
Ol  CDursc  the  moral  is  M.|.plied  by  llie  A-suclalion. 

.No.  I— ■  Address  to  ^k■mlH■r^  uf  lUe  fhiuch  ..f  Knghind  ;'  X".  5— 
'Addrc.-s  lo  (he  W(.sle\an  .Melh'»ll-ls  uf  tlreat  liritain  and  Iieiand.' 
These  two  addres.-es  weVe  adoptLd  by  the  recent  Conrerenee,  and  each 
is  exttllent  ol  its  kind.  TIk-  lirst  is  a  (aim  rt.  view  of  recent  occurrences 
in  the  K.-^lablishmeiU.  suited  lo  (.mstieiitiuns  men  within  il.-  jiale.  who 
are  not  allu^'cilier  hUnileil  hy  bi;;i>try  and   ipiorante.     The  second  ap- 

tiir    ihc    removal    iil    a    -ysiem    c^iittially    hostile    lo    iheir    religions 


he  •  Tracts  for  llic  Millinn.'  No.  1  is  '  Tlie  Anli-slale-church 
lenl— its  IKsi-n  and  Tendency,'  whiili.  in  the  funn  <•(  a  dialogue, 
simple  anil  perspicuous    terms,  explain-  both  wluiL  volunlurics 
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wish  and  disavow.  No.  2 — '  Plain  Words  to  Perplexed  Churchmen' — 
is  a  sign  of  the  times,  it  consisting  mainly  of  extracts  from  a  Puseyitc 
tract  for  *  Plain  Englishmen/  in  which  Anli-state-church  principles 
are,  however  partially,  inculcated  with  great  force  ;  what  is  wanting  in 
the  text  being  suitably  supplied  in  the  comment.  No.  3 — *  A  Side- 
View  of  the  State  Church ' — gives  the  sum  expended  on  the  Tithe 
Commission,  by  which  '  the  clergy  have  obtained  larger  incomes,  and 
an  improved  tenure,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  poor.' 

No.  4 — *  **  Political  Dissenters  :"  the  Cry  Examined* — ^is  a  spirited 
protest  against  a  principle,  the  advocates  of  which  are  now  far  less 
numerous  than  formerly.  No.  5 — *  Who  constitute  the  National 
Church  ?*  is  a  brief  but  conclusive  argument,  proving  the  right  of  the 
people  to  revenues  now  enjoyed  by  the  Church.  No.  6 — 'A  Clergy- 
man's lleasons  for  leaving  the  Establishment' — is  a  compilation  from 
Mr.  Dodson's  honestly- written  pamphlet.  No.  7 — *  The  State  Church 
not  the  Cause  of  England's  Greatness' — is  a  short  appeal  to  history  and 
to  common-sense  in  relation  to  one  of  the  many  pretexts  put  forward 
in  behalf  of  the  Establishment. 

No.  8 — *  Questions  to  Churchmen  about  Church  Rates* — presses 
the  argumcntinn  ad  homincm  with  considerable  force,  and  could  scarcely 
fail  to  convince,  if  other  elements  than  those  of  sound  logic  did  not 
enter  into  the  case.  No.  9 — '  Plain  Questions  Plainly  Answered ' — 
supplies,  in  brief  compass,  a  clear  exposition  of  the  views  of  Anti-stalc- 
Churchmcn,  and  a  vindication  of  their  reasonableness.  Its  attentive 
perusal  will  remove  many  misconceptions. 

No.  10 — '  A  Model  Law " — is  the  act  for  establishing  religious  free- 
dom, passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1776.  It  is  a  brief  but 
compendious  epitome  of  principles,  expressed  in  nervous  and  dignified 
style,  and  is  an  historical  document  of  some  value  as  a  practical 
adoption  of  what  our  liberal  statesmen  are  wont  to  regard  as  '  an 
abstraction.' 

No.  11 — 'A  Question  that  Concerns  Everybody' — presses  on  the 
judgment  and  conscience  an  inquiry  of  the  greatest  moment,  in  the 
practical  solution  of  which  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  alike  inter- 
ested. No.  12 — *  Ought  there  to  be  a  State-Church?' — gives  twelve 
reasons  in  support  of  a  negative  rtply,  and  should  be  read  by  all  classes. 

No.  13 — 'The  Union  of  Church  and  State' — ^is  a  useful  summary 
(from  Mr.  Noel's  *  Essay  *)  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  union,  and 
the  advantages  likely  to  flow  from  its  dissolution. 

We  observe  that  the  last  live  of  these  tracts  are  also  published  as 
handbills,  or  placards,  and  tliat  the  *  Model  Law  '  is  handsomely  printed 
and  mounted,  to  be  suspended  from  the  walls  of  such  as  may  desire  to 
make  all  comers  arfjuainted  with  such  a  manifesto  of  their  princijiles. 
We  have  spccilicd  the  contents  of  each  of  the  tracts,  in  the  hope  that 
Anti -state-Churchmen  will  be  induced  to  push  them  into  circulation 
by  all  available  means.  Instructive,  pointed,  lucid,  and  earnest,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  produce  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  thoughtful 
reader. 
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The  Doctor's  LUtlf  Dauyhltr.     By  Kiia  Meteyard  (Silverpeti).     Illus- 

trated  by  Harvey.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1850. 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  charming  volumes  for  the  young  that  ne  have 
for  a  Jong  time  perused.  It  is  from  tbe  pen  of  a  lady  whose  name  is 
well  known  la  the  readers  ol  periodicals,  especially  of  '  Douglas 
Jcrrald'a  Miigazinc '  and  '  Eliza  Cook's  Journal,'  for  many  able 
articles  in  all  that  relates  to  the  social  and  ptogreasive  condition  of  the 
people.  This  volume  assumes  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  and  from 
the  life-like  character  of  the  scenes  and  personages  introduced,  we 
should  say  that  it  must  be  very  murh  (he  author's  own  experience. 
We  can  see  plainly  in  it  the  germs  of  that  generous  and  glowing 
interest  of  the  writer  in  everything  that  concerns  human  welfare  and 
advance.  The  father  of  little  Alice  Tyne,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  a 
country  surgeon,  is  one  of  those  noble  a^d  kindly  people  who  are  a 
blessing  to  the  population  amongst  which  Providence  sends  them. 
His  intense  love  of  nature,  and  intense  love  of  man,  is  infused  into  the 
heart  of  his  little  daughter  in  their  rambles  through  a  beautiful  country 
and  amongst  hia  rural  patients,  and  are  preciEelj  such  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  writer  like  the  authoress,  devoted  to  the  work  of 
iostrucling,  elevating,  and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  masses  of  the 

The  scene  of  the  story  ia  laid  in  a  fine  part  of  the  country — from 
various  circumstimcGa  we  should  say  Shropshire  or  Worcestershire-^ 
and  the  wooila,  and  hills,  and  rains,  are  limned  with  a  deep  love  and  a 
strikingly  graphic  pen.     The  families  and  individuals  to  whom  we  are 

introduced  have   an   old-world   character  and   originality  about  them 
that  proclaim  them  to  be  realities,  ami  very  fresh  and  attractive  ones. 

Tlic  slnry  of  Alice  Tyne  is.  in  the  main,  a  sorrowful  one.  Her 
noble- li carted  father  attends  more  to  other  jicople's  interests  tlian  to 
his  own  ;  falls  into  difficulties  and  di.sttcss.  and  dies  early ;  but  this 
shadow  of  the  picture  is  so  nobly  relieved  by  a  variety  of  pleasant 
lip;htj,  as  to  fjl!  on  ihc  reader  only  as  a  pleasing  melancholy.  We 
have  not  for  a  long  time  read  a  book  of  any  kind  so  rich  in  the 
freshness  of  its  characters,  or  in  the  scenes  which  they  inhabit. 
Tlifc  oM  calhodral— tlie  old  sca-officr^Will  Shakspere,  the  sailor— 
the  nobkmaii,  and  his  beautiful  Iiourc  and  grounds — the  gypsies — the 
^,lllnou-tlshing  at  ni^hl — (lie  old  Catholic  |)riesls,  and  their  organ  and 
-  irdi'.i— .\lioes  lisliing  excursions  with  her  brother  Will,  with  his 
lloiiur.  lii'  Pindar,  or  liis  Tacilus  in  liis  creel — lier  visits  to  the  book- 
bhi.lin-  shop  of  Tanner,  the  Wcslcyan  Methodist— the  blind  music- 
iiiii-K-r.  and  the  old  quattirmustcr  of  tlic  regiment  to  which  her  father 
liad  been  sur^'con.  are  all  genuine  *iketclits  from  life.  The  quarter- 
inri-iti-  is  an  original  wlilch',  hail  we  room,  wc  woidd  transfer  to  these 

Thi^  vuKinie  is  beautifully  ilhirilrnlcd  from  designs  by  Harvey,  and 
ahi>-ctlifr  docs  c.iuul  honour  to  tlie  author  and  the  publishers.  Wc 
".mid  fi.;iilcs.ly  plate  it  beside   Howitfs  •  Hoys"  Cuunlry  liook.'  as  a 

GiiN-  Cunntiv    liuoli,  licli   in   ;,ll   tlud   iMTtalns   u>  llu    country  life   of 
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God  and  Man  :  being  Outlines  of  Religums  and  Moral  Truths  according 
to  Scripture  and  the  CJiurch,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M. A. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.     1850. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  certainly  shown  some  sense  of  fitness  in  his 
selection  of  a  title  for  his  book,  inasmuch  as  that  title  conveys  to  the 
mind  no  definite  idea  whatever  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did 
not  follow  out  the  same  principle  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  in  which 
case,  wc  should  have  had  an  ordinary  volume  of  miscellaneous  sermons. 
Instead  of  this,  the  author  has  adopted  the  semblance  of  arrangement, 
and  classified  into  the  form  of  chapters  the  most  unconnected  portions 
of  his  ministerial  compositions.  Thus,  under  one  general  division,  we 
find  the  three  following  topics  in  immediate  succession  : — '  The  im- 
mediate presence  and  personal  agency  of  God — ^The  Christ — Social 
omnipotence  of  the  press  J*  "Another  suggestive  feature  in  the  title  is 
the  expression,  '  according  to  Scripture  and  the  Church.'  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  was  suflficient  of 
itself,  and  could  derive  no  corroboration  from  the  Church,  even  if  the 
Church  bore  any  uniform  testimony  to  divine  truth,  which  it  docs  not. 
Perhaps,  before  adopting  this  unmeaning  form  of  words,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Mr.  Montgomery  to  have  answered  the  following  queries 
proposed  to  such  persons  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  second  essay 
on  the  '  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  section  22.  '  While,'  says  his  Grace, 
^  questions  are  eagerly  discussed  as  to  the  degree  of  deference  due  to 
the  decisions  of  the  universal  church,  some  preliminary  questions  arc 
often  overlooked,  such  as,  When  and  where  did  any  one  visible  com- 
munity, comprising  all  Christians  as  its  members,  exist  ?  Does  it  esist 
still  ?  Is  its  authority  the  same  as  formerly  ?  Where  (on  earth)  is  its 
central  supreme  government,  such  as  every  single  community  must 
have?  Who  is  the  accredited  organ  empowered  to  pronounce  its 
decrees  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community  ?  And  where  are  these 
decrees  registered  ?' 

There  is  very  much  in  these  discourses,  the  moral  and  religious 
tendency  of  which  is  excellent ;  and  the  style,  though  incurably  vicious, 
does  not  so  continually  present  to  the  reader  the  image  of  the  poetaster 
and  the  fop  as  we  were  prepared  to  expect.  But  of  the  logical  faculty 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  as  nearly  as  possible  destitute.  Hence  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  collection  of  inconsistencies,  in  which,  with  perfect  un- 
consciousness, the  author  occasionally  insists  upon  such  principles  as 
utterly  neutralize  all  the  tame  truth  spread  over  the  rest  of  his  per- 
formance.  In  controversy,  he  is  feeble  to  the  last  degree,  and  were  he 
well  advised  he  would  never  enter  upon  it.  On  the  subject  of  sacra- 
mental efificacy,  he  wisely  adopts  this  method,  citing  the  opinions  of 
others,  but  only  exposing  so  much  of  his  own,  as  to  indicate  that  his 
mind  is  in  fetters,  which  it  has  not  the  strength  to  break,  and  that  hia 
tastes  incline  him  more  to  superstition  and  priestcraft  than  to  the  philo- 
sophic simplicity  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

'Jlie  author's  treatment  of  the  State-church  question  is  so  indicative 
of  bigotry  and  vagueness  of  i)erception  as  to  be  quite  humiliating.  Wc 
find  him  at  p.  248,  declaring  that  we  are  now  suffering  the  '  mysteiioue 
curse  of  sacrilege,'  entailed  by  the  alienation  of  *  the  enormous  mass  of 
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conseciatcd  wealth,'  held  by  the  Honiish  Chiirch  until  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  Aniioua  to  show  that  the  connexion  between  the  Church 
■ind  the  State  never  hud  a  bc^-inning-,  he  Bpeaks  (p.  251)  of  '  the  clo&er 
appraximation  between  the  civil  and  the  eccleHiastical  power  which 
occurred  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.,  Edward  111.,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
,  Charles  11..'  and  5ajs  that '  these  were  only  the  historical  manifestations 
of  moral  convictions  which  pre-exitled  in  the  minds  of  then  monarch^ .' ' 
Ax  an  illustration  of  the  absence  of  all  settled  vjewa  on  this  aubject 
from  the  mind  of  the  author,  we  may  adduce  two  brief  pasEagea. 
which  occnr  within  two  pages  of  each  other,  and  are  as  felicitously  con* 
tiadictory  aa  could  be  desired.     They  are  in  the  following  words : — 

'  Protestant  dissent,  Roman  schism.  Sectarian  fanaticism,  and  every 
form  of  bereticfll  teaching,  have  had  their  representatives  in  parliament ; 
and  hence,  through  the  v<ul  preieurt  on  the  civil  power  from  diasenter- 
ism,the  legislature  is  becoming  moreaH(imori!/to»WyE«/ when  it  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  one  church  of  the  country.'     (P.  249.) 

'  The  State  in  this  country  has  up  to  the  present  moment  been  ap 
vitnify  infiutnetd  by  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  tbkt  if  axeeediaS 
(he  magical  power  of  flinamting  fihsorp/ian  to  drain  out  this  influence 
from  tho  Huu- :  Hmf.  if  it  could  do  so.  whiit  a  skclttcii  of  p.jlificul  lulp- 
IfcSRiiess  would  our  boasted  constitution  then  appear!'     (!'.  251.) 

We  rejieat  our  advice  to  Mr.  Montgomery  to  eschew  logical  con- 
troversy as  he  would  a  mortal  sin.  Better  of  the  two  that  he  should 
fall  by  the  wiles  of  the  malicious  muse.  In  that  failure  the  tenuity  of 
his  inielleclual  powers  would  not  bo  socon.«picuous.l)'  shown  in  contrast 
with  the  noisy  pomposity  of  his  pretensions. 


I 


Sermons  o.i   S„hjrcls   of  the   Dm/,     liy  Gilberf   Elliot,  D.D.,   Dean  of 

Bristol.  London:  Darling. 
TiTI^^  i.?  a  vdliimc  of  protest  ap.iinst  Traclarianism,  which  we  have  read 
with  great  pleasure  lor  the  sake  of  the  e\hibilion  it  gives  us  of  an 
energetic,  vigotous,  clergyman  of  the  Arnold  school  bracing  himself 
lip  like  a  m.in  to  grap|do  with  the  present  position  of  his  Church,  and 
|ireatli  to  his  hearers  about  d;in';crs  that  stare  ihem  in  Ihc  face  instead 
of  the  evils  of  I'hilislincs  and  I'havi.sees,  that  have  been  in  their  graves 
for  ;i  millennium.  The  author  is  not,  we  suppose,  (echnieally  an  Mvan- 
pclic^l ;  he  is  too  manlv  .ind  outspoken,  as  well  as  too  liberal  (and  we 
were  going  to  say  sensible)  for  that ;  bnt  if  his  sermons  are  to  decide, 
he  i.s  ii  Christian  man,  and  one  who  has  worked  himself  clear  of  a  great 
deal  that  blinds  and  deadens  Christianity  in  ihc  Church  of  Kngland. 
Ilail  we  room  for  a  quotation  or  two,  we  should  be  glad  lo  make  ihem, 
for  it  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  such  thorough  boldness,  in 
presenting  what  wo  deem  right  sentiment  about  ritualism,  sacraments, 
and  Christian  priesthood,  from  a  churchman  as  we  find  here.  Some 
of  our  l>tahli>hmtnt  friends  would  think  it  a  doubtful  lionour  to  iiavc 
jdear-ed  ■  democratic  political  Dissenters.'  Wc  are  mistaken  in  our 
eviimate  of  th;;  author  of  these  sermons,  if,  Denn  as  he  is,  lie  will 
refuse  our  hearty  word  of  cheer. 
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Five  Views  in  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  Drawn 
on  stone,  by  Aumont  and  lloussclin.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1850. 

TiiESK  drawings  arc  intended  to  illustrate  Mr.  Bavlc  St.  John's  popular 
volume,  '  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert,*  published  last  year  by 
Mr.  Murray.  They  are  interesting  as  offering  a  representation  of  scenef 
never  before  depicted  by  the  artist's  pencil,  and  comprise  the  view  of 
Garah  ;  distant  view  of  the  Oasis  of  Sinah  ;  general- view  of  the  Oa«is : 
view  of  ihefountain  of  the  sun ;  and  view  of  the  ruins  of  Ombedjdab,  or 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  scenes  are  remarkably  curious,  and  some 
of  them  extremely  picturesque.  French  lithographers,  the  first  in  the  art. 
were  employed,  and  the  result  has  been  five  exquisitely  tinted  drawing, 
admirably  executed,  and  remarkable  for  their  delicate  finish.  The  map 
has  been  most  elaborately  prepared  and  finely  engraved.  It  presenti 
the  traveller's  route  from  Alcxandcria  to  the  little  known,  but  interest- 
ing Oasis  of  Siwah,  and  every  spot  is  marked  with  the  most  ikithful 
accuracy. 

To  the  readers  of  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John's  '  Adventures  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,'  this  series  of  views  will  be  extremely  interesting.  We  feci 
assured,  that  those  who  feel  truly  curious  in  the  revelations  of  travel,  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  arcgiion, 
at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so  little  known. 


Aletheia;  or  ^  the  Doom  of  Mythology,     With  other  Poenu,    By  William 

Kent.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Browning's  '  Pan  is  dead/  will 
have  compc'irisons  suggested  on  reading  Aletheia,  of  a  kind  not  &roar- 
able  to  the  hitter.  But  though  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  great 
gods  of  poetry,  Mr.  Kent  has  sometimes  a  sweet  song,  and  is  always  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  and  the  pure.  The  other  poems  are 
better  than  the  more  elaborate  former  part  of  the  volume ;  they  dis- 
])luy  considerable  ])ower.  But  why  docs  Mr.  Kent  inflict  a  mytholo- 
gical glossary  of  a  hundred  pages  on  us,  containing  such  recondite 
information  as,  '  Ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  tasting  sweeter  than 
honey  and  smelling  odorously.'  *  Delphi,  the  most  famous  oracle  in  the 
world,  dedicated  to  Apollo.'  '  Juggernaut,  a  sanguinary  idol  of  the 
Hindoos  r* 


A  Sunday  in  Londnn.    By  J.  C.  Capes,  M.  A.    London:  Longman  &  Co. 

Mil.  (\ri..s  l.ah  struii;;  togelhcr  a  number  of  fictitious  incidents  of  a 
very  rc»inin()n> place  eluiracter.  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  state 
of  the  \}(}()r  (A  London,  and  of  proving  that  all  religious  communities 
arc  insuliicient.  lli^  own  panacea  is  the  relaxation  of  *  the  Puritan 
Sunday.'  and  tlie  adopt  Ion  of  other  amusements,  since,  he  says,  *  when 
Kn;^lan(l  a^^'ain  laughs  like  a  child,  there  will  be  some  chance  of  her 
praying;  likL-  a  •^aint.'  \Vu  do  not  think  his  volume  likely  to  hasten 
the  advent  <»f  L-itlitr  iiieiiiber  uf  the  antithcMS. 
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Nimveh  and   Peraepolit;   an  HUlorictil  Sketch  uf  AneienI  Assyria  ami 
\         Persia.      With  an  Account  of  the  recent  Reatarcltts  in  these  Countries. 
By  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.  '  London  :  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co, 

Ths  object  of  this  work  is  to  '  bring  together  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass what  has  been  done  by  travellers,  and  whatever  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  from  other  sourceii,  so  as  to  present  a  convenient  digest,' 
brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  and  Persian 
reroains,  of  much  valuable  information  at  present  scattered  through 
many  scarce  and  eipensive  volumes.  That  accuracy  of  statement  and 
judiciousness  of  selection,  which  arc  the  main  qualifications  of  such  a 
work,  appear  to  belong,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  author  who  lias  fur- 
nished a  complete  hand-book  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  those  countries.  A  full  and  clear,  though  rapid  sketch  of  these 
ftncient  monarchies,  ciiCcnding  to  their  modern  condition,  is  followed 
by  some  interesting  details  of  early  eastern  travel ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  labours  of  Botta  and  Layard  in  Assyria, 
Porter  in  Persepolis,  and  the  marvellous  representation  by  Lassen  and 
Major  Kawlinson,  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  volume  is  an 
admimblc  summary  of  these  valuable  contributions  to  a  long  subsequent 
history.  Correct,  clear,  although  condensed,  the  work  of  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  withal  interesting  to  the 
laziest  readers,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of. 


Lectures  on  Medical  Missions.    Delivered  fit  the  Instance  of  the  Edinhurgh 
Medical  Mi.isionaiy  Socielij.     Edinburgh  ;  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

Tin:  value  of  Mcdicaf  Missions  is  only  beginning  to  bo  appreciated, 
\Vl'  rcjuicc  to  see  thnt  there  exists  one  association  for  llie  purpose  of 
scndinfT  out  -sucli  missionaries,  and  that  it  has  vigour  sufficient  ibr  the 
production  of  such  a  vulumo  as  this.  The  lectures  are  all  good;  some 
of  tlicm  of  eminent  power  and  beauty.  The  lecturers  are  Professor 
Miller.  Kcv.  AVm.  S«'uti,  AVm,  ISrown,  Ksq..  Ucv.  Jonathan  Watson, 
Dr.  G.Wilson.  Dr.  J.  Coldstream;  Dr.  Alison  supplies  a  prefatory 
l;ss:iy.      We  heartily  «isli  sutcob-^  to  the  tibjict   lliat   tlicsc  gentkmen 


Mc„.o>,-<.fthchU-Ji,n„'<  llaUni.  li.A.    liy  the  Ucv.  W.  Arnol.    Gl; 

gow:  Krycc.  Third  Kiiilion. 
Tin-  memoir  «,I1  deserves  the  disiiuction  of  a  third  edition.  If 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  ani'iUL;  nil  our  leadtr^.  "c  would  earnestly 
urge  it-i  perusal,  especially  by  yi)un;j  men  of  education.  It  is  one  o" 
the  most  beautiful  piilure.*,  in  our  religious  biogr.iphy,  of  a  man  en 
riched  with  ail  knowledfie  counlirs  it  all  loss  for  lliat  knowledge 
w  hich  execlleth  :  of  a  man  full  of  pNotik  desires  for  a  course  of  laboui 
for  God  Ivinf;  ]iuac.fullv  doiwi  ;iihI  dying  contcnlcd,  though  he  hai 
l.eenpMmittcd  tod',  nothing. 
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Lives  of  Illustrious   Greeks  ;  for  Schools  and  Families,     London  : 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

'  These  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks,'  says  the  preface,  *  are  selected 
from  Plutarch's  parallel  lives  in  Greek,  omitting  some  digressions 
which  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting  to  the  reader,  and 
substituting  for  them  such  reflections  as  Plutarch  might  have  made  if 
he  had  been  a  Christian.'  This  does  not  inspire  much  hope  of  the 
value  of  the  said  reflections,  forcibly  added  to  Plutarch  ;  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  book  itself  might  supply  a  commentary  on  the  words, 
*  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise, 
then  he  teareth  the  new,  and  the  patch  out  of  the  new  fitteth  not  in 
upon  the  old.' 

The  English  Party's  Excursiofi  to  Paris  in  1849:    Trip  to  America^ 
Sfc.  Sfc.     By  J.  B.,  Esq.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

As  no  li^'ing  man  will  ever  read  this  book,  it  is  a  work  of  snperoga- 
tion  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  than  that  it  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  a  prosy  journal  kept  in  Paris,  America,  and  some  English  watering- 
places  ;  and  that  it  is  as  dull  and  egotistical,  as  trivial  and  common- 
place, as  such  productions  usually  are. 


Cholera  and  its  Cures:  a  historical  Sketch.     By  J.  P.  Bushnan,  M.D. 

London :  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 

A  YERY  careful  and  full  collection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
last  outbreak  of  cholera  in  England.  The  tables  in  the  volume  are 
of  especial  value,  and  will  well  repay  attentive  study.  The  author  is 
a  believer  in  the  saline  treatment ;  but  any  reader  who  does  not  agree 
with  him  may  make  his  choice  of  a  remedy  from  a  table  of  proposed 
ones,  occupying  fifteen  octavo  pages. 


Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland,     By  Ascnath  Nicholson.     London  : 

Gilpin. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  is  an  American  lady,  whose  strong 
benevolent  impulses,  and  somewhat  peculiar  ways  of  exercising  them, 
have  made  her  known  to  the  religious  circles  of  England.  She  visited 
Ireland  during  the  famine,  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  lighten  some 
small  portion  of  that  terrible  load,  and  has  now  recorded  her  pro- 
ceedings and  what  she  saw  in  this  volume.  Added  to  the  sketch  of 
the  famine,  there  are  a  history  of  Ireland  and  some  notices  of  the  early 
celebrities,  saints,  kings,  and  poets  of  the  land.  Of  these  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but  the  third  portion  of  the  work  is  painfully,  terribly 
interesting,  while  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  character  of  its  authoress 
leaves  on  us  the  highest  impression  of  her  devotedness,  her  energy, 
her  purity  of  motive,  and  her  success  in  her  self-imposed  exertions  in 
the  black  years. 
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27*e  Setolt  of  lite  Bees.     Fourth  Edition.     Phosnix  Library. 

London:  Gilpin. 

We  cannot  say  mucli  for  the  strength  of  argument  tvhich  tbis  Tolame 

r resents  in  defence  of  co-operative  instead  of  competitive  principlee. 
t  is  a  somewhat  clurasy  alle^ry  touching  a  hive  oi  two  of  beea,  trbo 
adopted  the  principle  of  every  one  for  biroself,  and  became  very  diacon' 
tented,  miserable,  conlentioua.  criminal  been  accordingly.  They  are 
converted  to  the  good  old  plan  by  being  carried  in  spirit  under  the 
guidance  of  A!an  Ramsay'a  ghoet  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  they  see 
some  communities  of  the  lords  of  creation  living  on  the  eocial-union 
principle)!,  and  listen  to  discussionii  on  the  reEpective  advantages  of 
competition  and  association  between  an  inmate  and  a  Persian  prince. 
The  whole  winds  up  with  a  grand  tableau,  in  which  (he  poet's  ghost 
ascends  a  chariot,  drawn  by  his  grateful  disciples,  and  realizing  the 
iaraous  Yankceism,  'rides  home  on  the  end  of  a  rainbow.' 

Every  voice  helps  to  awel!  the  cry,  but  there  will  need  tones  of  more 
KUthority  and  power  than  any  in  this  volume  before  the  life-and-death 
controversy  which  it  deals  with,  is  forced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  a  pre- 
judiced public.     But  it  will  come. 


t 
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The  Wpslcyan  llclhndist  ML-isions  in  Jamaica  ami  Honduras,  delineated. 
Coni.-iiiiiiiK  a  I)cstri])liim  of  ihc  prind]Ml  Stalioiis,  &t.  Illustrated  by  a 
Map  of  Ihinj-lhiec  lillingraphic  Views,  ixcculfii  from  Urawiogs  taken  on  the 
spot,     iiy  Key.  I'eter  Samui'l,  twrlve  years  Missionary  in  Juiiiaica. 

Pleasant  Pages  for  Young  People.     Part  III. 

Tlic  Mv^urv  <.r  God  Fiiii^bva;  or,  thu  Times  of  llic  Restitution  of  all 
TIiin(,'s.     Tln-.T  Viil«, 

Ufc.ilk'Lii.ins  a,i,l  Aottilotes  of  K.twnnl  ■Williams,  the  Bard  of  Glamorgan  ; 
or,  lolo  M,,!-;.!^-,  K.li.i).      Uy  Llijah  Waring. 

EssavB  on  fJoclnianisni.     By  Joseph  Ciitlle. 

An  I''.xpo,-iition  of  our  Lord's  lulcrces'ory  Prayer,  with  a  Discourse  on  tlic 
■'  '    ■  )  the  Conversion  of  the  World.     Uy 


ind  Em 


rimentd,  mndo  I'.as' 


The  Diictrioi'  of  tin;  Cln'rubim.  Being  an  Inijuiry,  critical,  eiegclical,  and 
iiMolical.  inli.  tin-  svnibollral  cliiir.ieler  and  de^ign  of  the  cherubic  figures  of 
Inly  Serliiiiire.     lly  George  Sniiih,  F.A.S. 
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The  Journal  of  Sacred  liiterature.    No.  XII. 

The  National  Cycloptedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Vol.  XI. 

New  Elements  of  Geometry.    By  Seba  Smith. 

LightR  and  Shades  of  Ireland.  In  [three  parts.  By  Asenath  NicIioUon, 
of  New  York. 

Life  of  James  Davies,  a  Village  Schoolmaster.     By  Sir  Thomas  Phillipj«. 

Anschar.     A  Story  of  the  North. 

Discourses  on  Colonization  and  Education.  Viewed  in  tlieir  bearing  on 
the  increasing  population  of  this  kingdom.     By' James  Cecil  Wynter,  M.A. 

Tlie  Blank-paged  Bible.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, with  copious  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  and 
alternate  pages  ruled  for  MS.  notes  in  a  manner  hitherto  unattempted. 

Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal,  Student.     By  Thomas  T.  L}*ncb. 

Iloyaltv  and  Kepublicanism  in  Italy ;  or,  Notes  and  Documents  relating  to 
the  iLombard  Insurrection,  and  to  the  Ko)'al  War  of  1848.  By  Jose];)i 
Mazzini. 

A  Christian  Jew  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  or,  a  Critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Historical  Events,  Institutions,  and  Ordinances,  recorded  in  the 
rentateuch.     By  Benjamin  Weiss. 

A  Glimpse  of  Hayti  and  her  Negro  Chief. 

Salvation.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  ])arish  church  of  Cratbie,  Balmoral, 
before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Sunday,  Sept  22,  1850.  By  Rev.  John 
Gumming,  D.D. 

Part  XLV.  of  the  National  Cyclo])aMlia  of  Useful  Knowledge.    Talent 

Thebes. 

Thoughts  for  Home,  in  prose  and  verse.    By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart. 

Friendship  with  God.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Bristol  Association 
of  Baptist  Churches,  held  at  Frome,  May  22,  1850.  By  Charles  Stanford,  of 
Devizes.    W^ith  a  Preface,  by  John  Sheppard,  Esq.    Third  Edition. 

Notes  and  ObscrA'ations  on  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John.    By  A.  Corbem. 

Concluding  Notes  and  Observations  on  ditto.     By  ditto. 

A  Suggestive  Manual  (first  part)  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 
Containing  a  i)rellminary  Lecture  on  that  subject,  delivered  Saturday,  June 
22,  18."jO,  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  28,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London.  By 
S.  C.  Freeman,  Examiner,  &c. 
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DECEMBER,  1850. 


A.BT.  I. — I.  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady.  By  Theresa  Pnlszky. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction,  by  Francis  Fulszky.  Two  Vols. 
Colbura.     1830. 

2.  The  War  m  Hungary,  1848,  1849.     By  Mai  Schlesinger.     Trans- 

lated by  John  Edward   Taylor.      Edited,  with   Notes  and    an 
Introduction,  by  Francis  Pulszky,     Two  Vols.     Bentley,     1850. 

3.  Scenes  of  the  Civil  War  in  Hungary.  uHh  the  Personal  Advenlures  of 

an  Aiislrinn   Officer  in  the  Arviy   of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.     Third 
Edition.     Shobcrl.     1850. 

4.  Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Emigralioii  into  Turkey.     -MS. 

TiiF.  public  in  this  country  may  be  excused  for  not  having  very 
accurate  notions  of  Hnngarian  affairs,  political  or  otherwise. 
The  means  of  iuibrmuti'in  are  scanty.  It  is  only  now,  indeed, 
that  the  necessary  doeiiments  arc  beginning  to  be  produced. 
Among'  llic  most  interesting  arc — the  '  ^lernoirs  of  General 
Klaplia,'  Madame  rul>zkv's~ '  Jlemoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Ladv,' 
am\  the  work  entitled  'The  War  in  llun-arv,'  written  by  I>r. 
Max  Selile.inger,  and  transhited,  very  ablyi  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor. 
Tli(  re  lia-  al-o  been  issued  a  trashy  pubbcation  entitled  '  Scenes 
ol  tile  C'ivil  \\'ar  in  Hungary,'  which  we  only  notice  because  it 
a])pears  to  Itave  come  to  a  tliird  edition.  It  professes  to  be  the 
pergonal  narrative  of  an  Auf^triaii  officer  in  the  army  of  the  lian 
of  Croatia,  but  is  evidently  an  impudent  fabrication  ;  and  we 
nvv  sorrv  to  see  that  a  clever  translator  like  Mr.  F.  Shoberl  has 
been  inijiosed  npnii.  The  compiler  is  so  little  certain  of  his 
grijuml.  that  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  pre- 
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tending  that  '  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  owing  to  the 
letters  being  written  in  pencil,  could  not  be  deciphered  with  any 
certainty ! '  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  him  venturing  even  on  a 
date,  and  then  only  when  the  information  could  be  derived  from 
divers  sources,  such  as  newspapers  or  official  documents.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  cleverly  invented,  though  too  much  in  the 
Minerva  Press  style;  but  we  trust  that  nobody  has  laid  die 
smallest  reliance  on  the  opinions  or  facts  given.  The  form 
adopted  is  the  epistolary.  One  letter  begins :  '  I  was  at  Agram, 
the  capital  of  Croatia,  for  several  weeks  on  military  business,'  and 
so  on.  Another  ends : '  My  name,  it  is  to  be  hoped^  will  ere  long 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  slain;'  and  we  are  then  told  that  '  the 
author  of  these  letters,  a  few  days  after  the  transmission  of  the 
last,  was  very  dangerously  wounded.'  It  is  then  deliberately 
insinuated  that  these  pendl-ioritien  letters  were  forwarded  one 
by  one  to  the  unknown  correspondent.  Now  the  next  letter 
begins  at  page  138,  and  goes  on  with  a  continuous  narrative 
(except  when  arbitrarily  interrupted  at  p.  161  and  p.  188)  to  the 
end  (p.  210),  when  the  writer  is  left  in  a  nameless  town,  in  such 
a  condition  as  '  not  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  war  for  some 
months,'  and  hoping  that  ^  meanwhile  it  will  have  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.'  The  whole  tone  of  the  volume  in- 
dicates that  it  was  concocted  with  full  knowledge  of  subsequent 
events,  for  the  purpose  of  libelling  the  cause  of  the  Magyars. 

We  gladly  turn  to  the  other  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one  in  every  point  of 
view ;  and,  as  first  in  the  date  of  its  publication  we  notice  the 
'  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady,*  by  the  accomplished  wife  of  Mr. 
Pulszky,  late  accredited  Envoy  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  England.  This,  wo  believe,  was  the  first  authentic  account  of 
the  War  of  Independence  published  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
welcomed  with  an  interest  naturally  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  authoress  had  resided  in  Hungary  during  the 
exciting  events  which  she  describes,  and  writes  her  own  adven- 
tures and  observation.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  these  volumes 
cire  remarkable,  especially  from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  combining 
a  vigour  and  refinement  of  style  with  great  command  of  the  English 
language.  The  work,  moreover,  has  all  the  charm  of  an  earnest 
simplicity,  and  originality  of  thought,  combined  with  a  perfect 
tone  of  conscientiousness.  Madame  Pulszky  is  naturally  inspired 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  but  at  the  same  time  this  does  not 
render  her  unjust  toward  the  enemies  of  her  country;  and  her 
work  is  calculated  not  merely  to  yield  a  passing  interest  to  the 
reader,  with  its  heart-stirring  narrative,  but  to  answer  a  still 
noblt  r  purpose,  and  servo  the  cause  of  truth.  We  cannot  part 
com])any  with  this  amiable   authoress  without  expressing   an 
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esmest  hopG  that  we  may  soon  meet  her  again  in  the  paths 
bf  literature,  which  her  pen  is  so  able  to  adorn.  The 
valuable  Introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Pulszky  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Hungary  from  the  time  of  Arpad  down  to  the 
oatbrealt  of  the  last  French  revolution ;  and  forms  an  appropriate, 
almost  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  work,  the  contents  of  which 
liontinually  derive  their  elucidation  from  the  history  of  past  times. 
The  next  work  on  this  subject  that  appeared  was  General 
Klapka's,  of  which  wc  have  spoken  at  length  m  a  former  number  ;* 
wc  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Max  Scblesinger, 
which  is  the  first  connected  narrative  of  the  war.  It  professes 
to  be  little  more  than  a  compilation,  or  historical  view,  based  on 
materials  supplied  by  others ;  but  it  ia  at  once  a  well-written  and 
Conscientious  work.  The  author  is  au  accomplished  scholar,  and 
has  great  liveliness  and  descriptive  power,  which  are  favourably 
exhibited  in  his  sketches  of  the  country,  the  various  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  ways  of  life.  What  can  be  more  graphic, 
tor  instance,  than  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  great  Hungarian 
lieath,  and  the  different  races  of  herdsmen  who  inhabit  it — the 
Lysikos,  the  Kanasz,  and  the  Gulyas  ?  Many  of  the  scenes  of  the 
WOT  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  romance,  but  not  from  any  effort  of 
Hm  author.  The  events  in  Hungary  possessed  in  themselves  a 
jliaracler  wildly  romantic,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  relate 
:hcm  in  a  befitting  manner  without  adopting  an  ahiiost  epic  style. 
Not  ihf  kiist  intcix'stiiig  feature  of  the  work  is  the  sketches  of 
;hose  patriotic  statesmen  and  heroes,  who  took  a  leadit\^  p;ut  in 
lefence  of  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  in  the  cabinet  aiid'thc  field. 
\A'e  are  tempted  to  extract  the  nccouiit  given  by  Sehksinger  of 
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out  of  the  gloomy  gates.  In  Temcsvar,  the  Austrian  Generals,  elated 
with  victory,  embraced  one  another ;  in  Arad,  Kossuth  and  Gorgey 
stood  at  a  bow- window  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  fortress — ^met  once 
more  after  so  long  a  separation — to  part  for  ever. 

'  What  passed  in  those  hours  between  them — their  mutual  reproaches 
and  explanations — we  know  not ;  whether  Gorgey's  guilty  conscience 
cowered  before  the  glance  of  the  Governor,  we  can  only  conjecture ; 
this  alone  we  know,  that  Gorgey  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  apart- 
ment first  in  the  open  air,  as  Dictator — ^Kossuth  following  him,  a  hope- 
less exile. 

*  Kossuth  had  all  along  governed  in  unison  with  the  majority  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  he  resigned  his  power  when  they  believed  Gorgey 
to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the  country.*  Kossuth  turned 
his  steps  southwards,  Gorgey  to  the  north.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  paths  of  these  men  led  in  opposite  directions.  The  new 
Dictator  on  the  evening  of  the  llth  of  August,  afler  being  defeated  by 
the  weaker  corps  of  Schlik  at  New  Arad,  had  marched  his  troops  across 
the  Maros  back  to  Old  Arad.  From  this  place  he  announced  to  the 
Russian  General  his  determination  to  surrender,  together  with  the 
miserable  conditions  f  he  demanded,  and  the  place  where  he  proposed 
to  carry  the  act  into  execution.  On  the  12th,  he  marched  towards 
Szollos,  where  Kiidiger  arrived  on  the  13th,  according  to  appointment. 
The  act  of  laying  down  their  arms  by  the  Hungarians  took  place  on  the 
fields  between  Kiss-Jcno  and  Szollos,  and  this  act  will  be  designated 
in  history  as  the  surrender  of  Vilagos. 

*  At  Arad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maros,  the  plain  undulates  in  little 
hills,  which  are  planted  with  the  finest  vines  of  Hungary ;  these  are  the 
vineyards  of  Mcnes.  The  country  here  gradually  loses  its  level  cha- 
racter and  vegetation,  and  forms  the  commencement  or  spurs  of  the 
Transylvanian  range  of  the  Carpathians.  About  eight  miles  north  of 
Arad,  this  chain  of  hills  is  terminated  by  a  conical  mountain,  which  is 
visible  to  a  great  distance;  upon  its  summit  stands  the  old  ruined 
castle  of  Vilagos,  and  at  its  foot  lies  the  hamlet  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  latter  stands  a  charming  country-house,  the  property  of  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  Mr.  Bohus.  This  is  the  house  where  the  final  terms  of  sur- 
render were  arranged.  From  this  mansion  a  beautiful  road  leads 
through  wood  and  valley  to  Szollos  and  Jeno,  along  which  Riidiger  and 
Gorgey  rode  to  view  the  mournful  ceremony.  On  the  13tb  of  Angust, 
the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot ;  Gorgey's  army  stood  in  regimental  array, 
24,000  men  strong,  with  IH  cannon.  In  the  foremost  ranks  the  in- 
fantry, in  the  rear  tlie  artillery,  on  either  side  the  regiments  of  cavalry. 
A  dcath-likc  stillness  pervaded  the  army — their  looks  were  bent  upon 
the  ground.     The  soil  was  sacred — it  was  the  grave  of  their  honour. 

'  From  time  to  time  the  report  of  a  shot  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
scene.  Some  hussnr  had  fired  the  last  charge  of  his  carbine  into  the 
head  of  his  faithful  horse,  determined  that  the  brave  animal  at  least 
should  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  its  master  and  the  fall  of  Hungary. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  llth  of  August  this  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
assembly  of  generals  and  rcpreficntativcs;  Batthyanyi,  Duschek  and  Siemere 
refused  to  sign  Kossuth's  act  of  abdication. 

t  Namely,  that  the  Austrians  should  be  entirely  left  out  of  the  negotiations. 
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[Others  of  his  comradca  bnd  unstrapped  their  saddles  in  the  fpreel,  and 
|Md  them  aside  with  csako  and  dolmany,  as  things  whicb  they  could 
410  longer  call  their  own ;  they  had  then  dashed  off  on  their  wild  steeds 
■over  the  plains,  to  resume  their  former  course  of  life — the  wild,  free 
iCsikos  of  the  heath.  The  hussars  too.  in  rank  and  file,  took  the 
saddles  from  their  horses  in  silence,  piled  them  in  larpte  heaps,  togethoi 
^Trith  their  arms  and  standards,  and  stepped  back  to  their  horses.  Here 
'Stood  the  Ferdinand  regiment,  with  its  brave  colonel  at  its  head,  a 
picture  of  grief  and  despair ;  his  sword  was  gone, — he  had  flung  it  with 
a  cnrse  at  Gorgey's  feet,  when  the  latter  succeeded  in  carrying  his  pro- 
posals of  surrender  in  the  last  council  of  war.  Beside  them  stood  the 
Hanover  Hussars — Count  Batthyanyi,  their  commanding  officer,  at 
their  head.*  on  foot ;  with  his  own  hand  he  had  killed  his  charger,  the 
■  finest  in  the  whole  army,  that  it  might  never  bear  a  Cossack  on  its  back. 
Further  on,  theNieolaus  and  Alesander  regiments — Gorgey's  guardian 
angels  in  the  Carpathians.  Hungary's  avenging  angels  in  the  victories 
of  April, — shadows  of  former  greatness,  remains  of  the  old  regiments, 
in  which  but  a  few  still  survived  to  serve  as  the  framework  of  newly- 
organized  battalions.  Close  at  hand  stood  the  Coburg  and  Wiirtemberg 
Imperial  Hussars.  The  younger  regiments  of  cavalry  were  distributed 
on  the  flanks ;  Lehel  Hussars,  which  had  not  jet  had  an  opportunity 
of  emulating  the  older  regiments — the  Hunyady  corps,  which  had 
already  won  the  respect  of  the  veteran  troops. 

'  The  generals  stood  gathered  in  a  group,  or  rode  slowly  up  and 
dotm  between  the  battalions,  Foldvar^  approached  the  ninth  battalion 
with  tears  in  his  eyes;  under  his  command,  in  conjunction  with  the 
tlur[l.  il  h,»l  been  tlie  iirsl  to  sto.'tn  Ihf  nimjiaii.'-  of  (iu.la.  The  men 
lovicl  him  as  a  father,  and  had  rescued  him  from  many  a  danger :  for 
Fcddvarj-,  one  of  Iho  bravest  of  the  brave,  was  sliort-sighlcd.  and  frc- 
(jucnlly  rode  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  whence  he  had  atjain 
and  Lij;ain  been  extricated  by  his  brave  soldiers.  At  ihis  moment,  when 
they  saw  their  former  colonel  coming  up  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  as 
if  tieclrificd  with  one  thought,  Ihcy  formed  ihcmHeives  unbidden  into  a 
larj^e  square ;  the  slaiidard-beiircr  hands  the  flag  to  his  neighbour,  and 
thiH  it  pa'pp'!  from  one  to  aniilhcr  up  fo  the  colonel.  Every  man  kisses 
it  ;  ihcn  ihey  lay  it  upon  a  pile  of  fafieots  in  the  midst  of  the  square, 
and  look  on  in  silence  whilst  the  flag  burns  to  a*hcs. 

'  N'a}:y  Sandor — n  Murat  likewise  in  taste  for  costume — stands  in 
conversation  with  I'nltcnbtrg.  drest  in  his  splendid  uniform.  The 
latter,  undi-tin^;ui:-hed  in  outward  appearance,  with  indolent  features 
conci'alini;  a  spirit  of  Hue  br:iv,-iy.  had  always  followed  Gorgey  with 
blind  divijlion.  The  tniiiijuillily  of  his  couulcnaneo  contrasted  slrongly 
ivilli  the  visible  exeilenieat  of  Na'-v  Sandor.  Count  Lciningcn,  Giirgcy's 
«-iruK-.t  friend,  was  pill  in;;  up  and  down  near  them;  he  was  idolized 
by  hi-  comr:ules.  but  never  made  any  pretensions  to  merit,  eontent  to 
:i->i-l  In  adding  one  slono  I'l  the  temple  of  his  friend's  fame.  Generals 
l,;ilintr.  Knc/ich.  Ki'^s,  Colonel  Giligey.  and  others,  were  on  horseback, 
converging  on  indifferent  suhjeels.  Damianicli.  (ho  colossus  in  stature 
and  iiiurage,  had  remained  as  rommnnder  in  Arad. 

•  'I'he    new  dirt.ilor   ajipeared    in   the    simple   dress    which    he   w.is 

•    .V.iH  a  |.ni.,lvin  Uic  niiik-. 
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accustomed  to  wear  when  on  march.  He  endeavoured  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  face ;  but  his  features  were  more  solemn,  dark,  and  iron-bound 
than  usual.  He  rode  up  and  down  before  the  hussars,  murmuring  here 
and  there  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  slowly  inspected  the  Honved 
battalions,  the  scarred  warriors  of  the  former  regiments — Schwarzen- 
berg,  Franz  Karl,  Prinz  von  Preussen,  Don  Miguel,  Alexander,  and 
Wasa.  He  then  rode  in  front  of  the  ranks,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  transfer  the  command  to  any  one  who  believed  himself  capable  of 
saving  the  army ;  this  he  was  no  longer  able  to  do,  A  grey-headed 
hussar  officer  rode  out  of  the  ranks  up  to  the  staff,  and  declared  that  it 
was  his  and  his  comrades'  determination  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy.  But  Gorgey  warned  him  drily  against  any  *'  insubordination, 
which  must  be  put  down  by  musket-balls ;"  and  so  saying  he  turned 
his  back  carelessly  upon  the  officer. 

'  From  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  late  that  evening  continued 
the  surrender  of  arms,  the  divisioning  of  the  escorts,  and  departure  of 
the  troops.  They  were  conducted  to  Sarkad,  and  from  thence  to  Gyula, 
where  they  were  transferred  to  the  power  of  Austria. 

*  At  ten  o'clock  the  fields  before  Vilagos  were  deserted.* — ^Vol.  ii. 
pp.  214—221. 

AVc  recommend  those  who  would  acquire,  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  a  fair  idea  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
to  consult  these  two  volumes,  which,  with  the  introduction  by 
Mr.  PuUzky,  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  from  the  insurrection 
of  \  icnna  to  the  massacres  of  Ilaynau. 

A\'o  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  vith 
Hungary  and  its  extraordinary  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  intimate  details  of  the  last  war;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  a  new  mine  has  been  opened  for  the  poet,  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  the  student  of  character,  and  the  romance  writer. 
They  are  a  strange  people  these  Hungarians,  %vhcthcr  you  fall 
in  with  them  wild  and  sturdy  upon  their  vast  steppes,  or 
mingle  with  what  is  called  society  in  the  sister  towns  of  Bnda 
and  Tcsth.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  despite  our  admiration 
for  the  character  of  the  Magyar  magnate — that  they  did  not  as 
a  rule  exhibit  any  very  heroic  (qualities;  whilst  the  gentlemen- 
pc^asantry.  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  may  he  called,  seemed 
f  ver  ready  to  do  dec^ds  wortliy  to  be  sung  in  Iliads.  ITie  upper 
classes  witc  more  under  the  eye,  and  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  lias  always  e^hibitcd  peculiar  in- 
genuity ill  materializing  its  subjects,  rendering  them  common- 
place and  vulgar,  divesting  them  of  all  noble  aspirations,  and 
reducing  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  level  of  unintellectual 
dandies. 

Whoever  has  associated  with  young  Hungarians  must  have 
witnessed  the  curious  spectacle  of  high  and  generous  natures 
struggling  might  and  main  with  the  stifling  influence  of  a 
rornipt    atjnospherc.      Generally    speaking   ihey   were,   before 
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1848,  deplorably  ignorant  of  what  it  is  fitting  for  gentlemen  to 
know;  and  although  they  have  learned,  or  rather  unlearned, 
much    evil   on    the    batlle-fic-ld,    they    arc    now    anything    but 

,  polished  and  refined  in  manner  or  elevated  in  sentiment.  One 
of  tlicir  favourite  amusements  has  always  been  the  breeding  of 
horses,  in  which  they  have  sought  to  emulate  us  Englifih ;  and 

(  when  any  of  thera  travelled — a  rare  occurrence — it  was  rather 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  Newmarket  than 
with  the  laws  and  manners  of  foreign  nations.  The  better  to 
effect  their  degradation,  desperate  attempts  had  been  made  to 
cast  the    Hungarian   language  into   oblivion  ;  and  Austria  had 

■  been  so  far  successful  in  this,  that  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  could  only  address  their 
Boldiers  and  countrymen  in  a  few  broken  ungrammatical  sen- 
tcnces.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  destroy  a  national  character 
than  to  substitute  a  new  and  foreign  language  for  the  national 
idiom. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  explain,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
uncertain  conduct  of  tho  Hungarians  at  the  outset  of  tfas 
struggle  which  has  made  them  glorious.  The  chief  part  of 
their  public  men,  however  patriotic  in  feeling,  seem  too  much 

I  imbued  with  AusUian  ideas  to  adopt  at  once  a  decided  course. 
It  is  perhaps  nseless  to  speculate  now  on  what  might  have  been 
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too  much  bitterness.  Others  early  despaired,  and  it  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  fear  of  Austria's  power,  as  M.  Pulszky  seems 
to  suppose,  that  the  amiable  Count  Szecheny  became  deprived  of 
his  reason,  as  from  doubt  of  his  own  countrymen's  perseverance 
and  consistency. 

The  Hungarian  character  has  much  of  the  mobility  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  French.  Profound  depression  alter- 
nates frequently  with  the  more  exalted  enthusiasm.  A  true 
Mtigyar  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
greatest  man  under  the  sun,  and  goes  to  bed  conyinced  that  he 
is  the  weakest  of  creatures.  He  is  capable  of  acts  of  the  most 
frantic  gallantry,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  the  most 
extraordinary  panics.  No  soldiers  charge  with  such  impetuosity, 
or  are  so  easily  discouraged,  unless  they  have  been  long  sub- 
jected to  discipline.  There  is  more  of  6x0  than  caution  in  the 
Hungarians,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  among  them  fifty 
Murats  than  one  Fabius. 

The  character  of  Kossuth  lies  open  in  some  degree  to  the 
same  objections  as  that  of  his  countrymen  generally ;  and 
Dr.  Schlcsinger  very  properly  blames  him  for  having  remained 
so  long  undecided  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Arthur 
Gbrgcy.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  easier  to  blame  than  to  point 
out  what  course  could  have  been  pursued  under  the  circum- 
stances. That  something  might  have  been  done  which  was  not 
done  seems  evident.  But  would  it  have  been  possible  to  bring 
Gorgcy  to  a  court-martial,  or  in  any  other  way  remove  him 
from  hid  dangerous  pre-eminence  ?  That  is  the  question. 
M.  Pulszky,  in  his  able  paper  on  *  The  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Magyar  General'  (affixed  to  Schlesinger's  work),  does  not 
venture  to  express  what  Kossuth  ought  to  have  done ;  but  he 
succeeds  in  showing  that  Gorgey  acted  as  a  traitor j  and  that 
his  treachery  was  premeditated. 

AV'e  do  not  intend  giving  any  outline  of  the  events  of  the 
Hungarian  war;  but  as  we  have  the  materials  at  hand,  we  will 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
generals  who  escaped  after  the  disgraceful  affair  of  Vilagos, 
when  Gorgcy,  consummating  a  long-meditated  act  of  villany, 
surrcnclered  a  splendid  army  to  a  not  very  superior  force. 
I^r.  Schlcsinger,  who  has  detected  many  proofs  of  the  evil  dispo* 
sition  of  that  brilliant  general,  observes:  *  The  story  that 
Gorgcy,  at  his  first  interview  with  Dembinski  after  the  battle 
of  Ivajiohia,  said  to  him,  "  General,  were  I  Dembinski,  I  would 
order  Gorgey  to  be  shot,"  appears  to  be  a  fiction.'  A  manu- 
script which  we  have  in  our  hands  gives  the  real  version  of  the 
affair.  *  Surely  we  knew,'  it  says,  '  that  before  the  battle  of 
Kapolna,  Gorgey  manceuvred  purposely  so  as  to  arrive  twelve 
hours  too  late  with  his  brigade,  out  of  mere  jealousy;  and  that 
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the  same  thing  happened  again  previous  to  the  attack  of  Meze- 
ti'ovich,  when  he  retired  on  Taesafuret.  On  the  latter  occasion 
he  said  to  me  himself,  "If  I  had  been  Dembinski,  and  Arthur 
GiJrgey  had  so  treated  me,  I  would,  as  gcneraliasimo,  hare 
ordered  Arthur  Gorgey  to  be  shot ! " ' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  VJlagoa  produced  on  the  scattered  detachments  of 
the  Hungarian  army.  There  was  no  fighting  after  that.  Every- 
thing fell  at  once  into  confusion.  Kossuth  fled  first  to  Orsowa, 
and  then  to  Widdin ;  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  surren- 
dered cither  to  the  Russians  or  the  Austnans ;  and  those  who 
did  not  follow  the  example  dispersed  in  all  speed,  or  began  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  march  across  the  mountains.  We  shall 
accompany  an  artillery  officer  of  our  acquaintance  to  the  bivouac 
of  General  Bern,'  near  the  confines  of  Transylvania,  merely 
premising  that  the  manuscript  has  already  given  a  most  inte- 
resting account  of  all  that  took  place  subsequently  to  the  battle 
of  Temesvar,  and  that  the  writer,  with  his  companion,  were 
made  prisoners  by  a  party  belonging  to  their  own  army, 

'  Our  way  lay  along  a  path  which  a  Kalauz  (guide)  pointed  out. 
In  about  an  hour  we  passed  a  post  of  Polish  Ilulans,  and  heard 
£raia  time  to  time  in  the  obscurity  challenges  in  the  Hungarian 
language,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"  Bivouac  fires  were  scattered  at 
intervals  beneath  spreading  trees,  so  as  not  to  be  observed  at  a 
distance.  The  trampling  of  patrols  making  their  round  occa- 
sionally filled  the  air.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene  to  behold  at 
that  hour,  when  the  grey  light  of  dawn  began  to  filter  through 
the  skies,  though  darkness  still  lingered  upon  the  earth.  Near 
our  path  we  sometimes  saw  groups  of  soldiers  pressing  round  a 
fire,  their  f.ices  lighted  up,  and  ihcir  costumes  gilded  by  the 
flames.  A  light  morning  breeze  fluttered  across  the  country, 
ni-tliiig  gently  through  tlic  clumps  of  trees,  and  breathing 
biiliiiilv  nil  our  cheeks,  A  cursory  glance  over  these  fields  would 
lune  suggested  tln!  idea  that  they  were  waking  to  the  ordinary 
lalioiir>  .>!  agrieullure;  but  the>c  scallered,  half-concealed  fires, 
tlnsi'  giuup>  ol'  reclining  men,  with  burnished  arms,  their  horses 
gr:i/ing  near  at  hand;  those  sui>pressed  sounds  of  life  behind 
cvi  rv  hedge,  beneath  every  grove,  in  every  field,  soon  revealed 
wluit  kind  ot  hiuvest  was  ready  for  the  sickle  there. 

'  Till'  Miimd  of  coeks  crowing  announced,  as  morning  broke 
cold  and  giey,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vilbgc.  We  soon  entered, 
and  i'oiDic!  tliat  though  some  movement  had  already  commenced, 
till-  u'lcnter  part  of  it^  denizens  were  still  asleep.     Lights,  paling 

*  111-,  Scli-siiipT  is  misiiikdi  in  saying  i!i^'  'liis  p^cnural  tirokc  his  eolhir- 
1-nr  ;il  t\n-  liattl..  of  T.'mesvar,  Such  an  necirlcnt  winilil  have  ihsablod  lilm 
IV-i  mnriihs,  wluTcas  hv  ika.t  lor  a  day  ccnn-il  his  active  life 
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before  tlie  coming  day,  dimly  illuminated  the  windows  of  the 
wooden  houses ;  here  and  there  a  soldier  came  yawninjj  forth, 
or  leaned  drowsily  from  a  gallery.  Straw  and  heaps  of  bairgasjc 
and  carts  and  horses  filled  the  streets ;  a  hum,  that  gradually  in- 
creased in  intensity,  rose  on  all  sides ;  the  cockr  crowed  authori- 
tatively as  the  cold  glories  of  morning  brightened  in  the  sky. 

*  AVe  were  still  in  charge  of  the  hussars,  %vho  had  arrested  us 
by  order  of  the  little  lieutenant.  On  the  road,  a  soldier  in  a 
light  summer  dress  had  requested  a  lift  in  the  cart  as  far  a^  the 
village,  and  told  us  that  it  had  been  determined  to  emigrate  into 
Turkey.  This  was  the  first  hint  wc  had  received  of  such  a 
])lan,  and  observed  to  Sasz  in  German,  "  What  does  this  Allow 
know  about  the  matter  ? "  "  You  arc  mistaken,'*  observed  the 
man  mildly,  in  the  same  language.  "  I  know  well  what  has 
been  resolved ;  and  you  will  find  that  my  information  is 
correct." 

'  AV^c  were  stopped  by  a  strange  figure  with  a  wild  expression 
of  countenance  and  a  queer  scattered  beard,  vast  in  bulk,  and 
yet  not  imposing.  To  the  question,  "  What  news  ?  "  I  did  not 
answer,  because  I  did  not  know  who  this  person  might  be.  On 
his  repeating  the  same  words,  I  replied,  "  Sir,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  at  once  to  Field  Marshal  I-ieu- 
tenant  15cm;  and  I  do  not  know  you  at  all.*'  A  squabble 
would  most  probably  have  resulted  had  not  an  oflficcr  thrown  in 
the  following  information:  "You  arc  speaking  to  General  l^iron 
Stein."  I  expressed  my  regret,  told  him  what  brought  nie,  and 
he  immediately  requested  us  to  follo%v  him. 

*  We  centered  a  large  court-yard,  which  at  first  seemed  filled 
knee-deep  nearly  with  straw,  but  an  arm  appearing  here,  a  Icsr 
there,  or  a  head  or  a  shoulder,  announced  that  we  were  in  a 
novel  kind  of  dormitory.  It  was  with  diflUculty  that  we  crossed 
at  all ;  and  we  could  not  help  occasionally  treading  upon  one  of 
the  >1( cpers — a  fact  we  were  made  acquainted  with  by  an  *'  ah  I 
ah  I  "  or  an  oath.  General  Stein  led  us  to  a  place  where  an 
enormous  niijhtcap  showed  above  the  straw.  This  was  all  that 
eould  lie  se<ii  of  the  Field- Marshal,  who  slept  as  soundly  at  that 
anxious  moment  as  he  ever  did  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  in  the 
cradle,  (iciif  ral  Stein  stirred  him  up,  and  he  at  once  raised 
that  extra* irdinnry  face  of  his  and  looked  sharply  at  us.' 

On  tin:  v(  ry  same  day,  the  small  remnants  of  the  Hungarian 
army  \n  c:f'.n  tlu  ir  journey  across  thi*  Carpathian  Mountains. 
'1  Ikv  bad  a  i(iiit;h  time  of  it  for  sevt  ral  days,  but  at  length  got 
into  tlu*  jilains  of  A\'allachia,  and  marched  in  tolerable  coniiort 
to  lluir  t(  mj)orary  r«  stinL'"-plaee  at  Widdin.  Here  they  met 
with  a  welcome  whieli.  if  it  were  hospitable  in  its  intentions, 
wa.>unei)Uth  enough  in  its  forms.     '  Complaint^^  however/ says 
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our  manuscript, '  were  not  very  frequent  at  first — it  takes  a  long 
lime  to  starve  out  Hungarian  enthusiasm.  I  remember  the  first 
visit  of  Kossuth  to  the  bivouac.  It  became  known  in  the 
morning  that  he  was  coming,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
for  hia  reception.  The  emigrants  drew  themaelvfs  up  in  military 
order,  and  with  instinctive  delicacy  endeavoured  to  efl'ace,  as 
well  as  possible,  the  traces  of  their  miserable  position,  lest  these 
being  obtruded  might  seem  silent  reproaches  to  the  great  patriot. 
Still,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  conceal  the  poverty  ia  which 
most  were  plunged.  Many  were  without  shoes,  all  with  soiled 
and  ragged  uniforms ;  most,  pale  and  haggarod,  from  sickness 
and  bad  nourishment.  They  made  an  effort,  however,  to  appear 
gay  and  content,  and  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  very  sight 
of  the  late  president  of  tlic  Hungarian  Republic,  as  he  rode — 
his  white  plume  fluttering  in  the  breeze — towards  the  lines, 
seemed  to  warm  their  hearts  and  make  the  blood  course  quicker 
through  their  veins.  As  he  approached,  a  murmur,  a  buzz,  a 
cheer,  a  roar  of  voices  greeted  him,  and  the  vast  shout  of  "  Eljcn 
Kossuth"  (long  live  Kossuth)  must  have  been  heard  far  away 
over  the  plains  of  Widdin.  and  awakened  the  echoes  on  the 
Wallachian  shores  of  the  Danube.  It  must  have  been  a  cheer- 
ing sight  both  to  him  and  to  the  indiderent  spectator :  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  services  were  not  without  their  reward — that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  he  had  loved  were  not  turned  from  him 
in  inist'oi-tunc;  and  tliu  scene  must  liiivc  suggei-ted  the  rtfkction 
to  otliirs,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  people,  the  democracy,  cry 
out  nnlv  for  bread.  These  men  Merc  hungry  and  ill-clothed, 
and  enfeebled  by  disease— a  sad  looking  rabble  in  the  morning 
— but  the  presence  of  their  fiibune  fell  like  a  ray  of  gold  upon 
fljeir  brows — converted  them  for  an  instant,  once  more,  into  the 
forlnrti  hope  of  liberty;  and  it  ivlis!  with  :il(nost  feverish  enthu- 
-.ia-ni  tli;it  a:rain  and  again  thev  tonk  up  the  expiring  crv,  and 
1  hiiiuU  red  out  "  Lljen  Kossuth  \  Kljen  Kossulh  !  "  ' 

\\\-  eould  have  wished  for  more  amplo  information  tlian  the 
<|ntut:iet,t  liei;>re  us  nivis  of  the  ne^^otialions  which  led  to  the 
:,l...>lii-v  <.f  the  piiiieli.al  Tolisli  srluerals,  as  Well  as  of  ^omc 
llui  "     ' 
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enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  General  Bern  has  always 
been  an  adventurer.  His  triangular  face  is  known  in  every  odd 
corner  of  Europe — ^nowhere  more  so, perhaps, than  in  the  debtors* 
prison  at  Clichy  (Paris).  Here  he  spent  a  ^ood  part  of  his 
time  in  studying  a  new  art  of  memory,  and  m  perfecting  his 
theoretical  knowledge  of  strategy.  To  his  honour  be  it  spoken^ 
however,  when  he  was  released,  and  better  times  dawned  upon 
him,  he  voluntarily  began  to  despatch  instalments  of  his  debts 
to  Paris,  and  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  liabilities  since  he  has 
become  a  pasha,  almost  a  prince. 

AVe  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  author  of  the  manuscript  is 
correct  in  representing  Kmetty  as  one  of  the  renegades.  General 
Stein,  however,  is  now  a  pasha,  residing  in  splendid  ease  at 
Aleppo,  and  devoting  every  moment  he  can  spare  from  the  table 
and  the  harem  to  the  composition  of  a  history  of  his  life  and 
experiences.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  at  some  future  day,  to 
see  announced  by  Colburn  or  Bentley — the  Memoirs  of  Ferhad 
Pasha. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kossuth  is  now  an  exile  in  Sjrria.  From 
what  we  hear  he  has  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  reappearing  on  the 
world's  stage  as  a  public  man.  He  consoles  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  during  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  not 
only  had  the  death  of  no  innocent  man  upon  his  hands,  but  that 
he  rather  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  humanity  than  other- 
wise. Despite  the  attempts  made  to  lower  his  character,  and 
represent  him  as  a  mere  demagogue,  he  will  remain  in  history 
as  one  of  the  purest  patriots  produced  by  the  European  revolu- 
tions of  1848.  The  only  ground  of  complaint  at  all  tenable 
against  him,  is,  that  some  of  his  commissioners  in  Transylvania 
acted  with  too  great  severity.  For  this  he  can  scarcely  be  made 
personally  responsible.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  *  for  altar  and  for  hearth,'  like  that  which  took  place  in 
Hungary,  the  influence  of  the  mild  character  of  one  man  should 
have  been  so  cflfectual  in  preventing  any  outburst  of  cruelty. 
It  may  be  to  be  regretted  that  any  death  took  place  during  tha 
struggle  elsewhere  than  on  the  battle-field  ;  but  really  when  tVit? 
agents  of  Austria  took  the  liberty  of  hunting  ladies  through 
forests  with  dogs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  caught  tliey 
should  have  been  executed  in  a  very  summary  way. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  cruelties  practised  by 
General  Ilaynau  after  the  last  campaign.  It  is  worth  whilej 
however,  to  point  out  that  the  first  acts  of  that  monster  were  in 
accordance  with  the  last.  '  Hardly,'  says  Dr.  Schlesinger,  *  had 
he  received  the  command,  hardly  had  he  time  to  muster  his 
forces,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  tJK  benn 
the  war  in  earnest,  hardly  had  he  issued  a  single  order  olfNUie 
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day,  when  already  two  Bcntcnces  of  death  bad  received  his  signa- 
ture ;  Baron  Mednianski  died  on  the  gaUows,  and  with  him 
Grubcr  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Pressbure.  The  former  as  com- 
mandant, and  the  latter  as  artillerymaa,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  defence  of  Leopoldstadt.  .  ,  ,  Hardly  had  the  pale  look 
of  horror  disappeared  from  men's  countenances,  when  the 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  and  executed  (June  18th)  on  the 
priest  Razga.  ,  ,  ,  Ever  since  that  time  the  hangman  has  had 
fuU  employment  wherever  Haynau's  courts-martial  have  been 
held.'  The  murders  of  Battbyany,  Kiss,  Damianich,  and  others, 
were  perpetrated  in  accordance  with  a  system  introduced  into 
the  country  by  Marshal  Haynau.  No  doubt  the  Austrian  court 
recommended  and  exulted  in  these  atrocities ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  general  himself  should  be  let  off  free.  The 
bravo  who  is  hired  to  assassinate  is  enveloped  in  the  same  odium 
as  he  who  hires,  and  justly  so.  In  all  countries,  indeed,  the 
tools  of  princely  vengeance  have  been  even  more  hated  than 
princes  themselves ;  for  mankind  seem  instinctively  to  have 
understood  that  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted  upon  them  by 
tyrants  will  never  be  limited  except  by  failure  of  willing  iustiu- 
ments. 


AnT.  II.— .S'lV  Francis  Clantrey,  R.J.  RecotlecHons  of  his  Life,  Prnc- 
tice,  and  Opiiiioits.  By  George  Jonea,  R.A.  London:  Eihvard 
Moxon.     1849.     I'ost  8vo.     Pp.  301. 

Tins  is  a  trrij  '  slender  record  to  exalted  merit ;'  a  book  whosic 
scope  and  mission  it  is  liard  to  discover.  The  'heart  of  the 
myj-tL-ry'  is  not  to  he  got  at;  for  there  is  none.  Kesulls  there 
arc  :  but  infinitely  ftw  and  small.  Perhaps  the  most  definite 
notion  of  ibe  huok  is  conveyed,  when  we  say,  it  is  the  very 
anlilliisi?  of  what  a  book  or  biography  shinihl  bu  :  a  chaotic 
iiottiiii^',  without  system,  sequence,  or  central  idea.  Or,  it  may 
pretty  accurately  be  described  as  one  viiguc  blotch  of  ink,  inno- 
cent of  form  or  character,  save  that  strongly  defined  one,  of 
noiienlity  ;  witli  here  and  there  tlie  accidental  occurrence  of  a 
fact,  or  partial  gUmpsc  of  a  reality;  in  despite,  rather  than  iu 
cimscquence  of  our  biographer.  Mr,  Jones's  attempts  at  art 
had  led  us  (o  expect  no  iucomniensurabte  individuality  in  their 
author.  But  tlie  fact  exceeds  our  anticipations.  One  of  the  only 
tiling's  whereof  we  do  here  get  a  rumour,  is  this  very  slender 
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indivuliKility ;  somctliing  kin  to  those  infinitcsinKilly  minute  par- 
ticles of  (lust  which  torment  lis  on  ii  whuly  day,  obscuriiiij  vi>i)i.. 
a  thin*^  through  which  wc  cimnot  sue,  yet  aniountlni^  t  m  n  i  iji.* 
visible  itself.  The  infliction  is  tedious  as  dulncss  can  ni:ikr  i: : 
exasperatinijf,  as  summer  ilies.  The  unfortunate  reviewer  h.is  i:: 
liis  pro<2^ress  all  the  sensations  of  intense  drowsiness,  without  tL 
relief  of  actual  slumber.  There  is  just  nimblenes'^  and  hwz 
enoup^h  goincf  on  to  deny  him  this  luxury.  After  all  dcducti.>«<. 
the  pioneer  has  indubitable  claim,  we  think,  on  the  gratitude  oi 
liis  readers,  for  acconipli>hin«T  the  journey  in  their  behalf.  He  \> 
enabled  both  to  give  report  of  what  little  he  luis  seen  by  ih- 
way ;  and  to  warn  others  against  a  like  rash  enterprise. 

One  merit  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  book — in  such  ea-c. 
a  rare  and  inestimable  one.  Speaking  abstractedly,  ratlu  r  iii.i!; 
relatively,  it  is  sliort.  One  loosely-printed  volume  coinpri<L-  tl!'.- 
whole.  And  Air.  Jones  seems  to  have  been  rather  puz/led  Vj 
lind  material  for  even  that;  though  after  all,  the  tale  i>  '  lef'  ui.- 
told/  Nothing  would  have  been  lost  had  it  been  further  re- 
duced, to  lialf  its  present  size. 

'I'he  subject  of  the  biography  did  not  claim  extended  treatnunt. 
As  referring  to  an  artist  t)f  tlu?  second  or  third  rank,  interer^tiiij 
from  extrinsic  circumstances, — prosperity,  fami',  connexion  wi:h 
celebr.iled  men, — as  much  as  from  intrinsic  ;  letters,  aneed«.it..s, 
and  similar  memoranda,  would  have  made  an  attractive  v»»hnii«', 
or  couph."  c)f  volumes,  of  the  ordinary  market-stamp.  Or  f.iilirii: 
sueh  material,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his  uneventful  lite,  with 
an  intilligible  sununary  of  his  works,  and  of  his  charactt-r  a* 
artist,  ])ul>li^]ied  at  a  cheap  rate,  would  have  formed  an  accep- 
table etjnipanicm  to  Allan  Cunningham's  Lives. 

A  sueeesMful  scul])tor  or  painter  does  not  necessarily  posM  ^s- 
iiidividualltv  calculated  to  make  anv  ureat  lii;ure  in  a  bioirr-ipliv; 
f'itlier  in  substance  or  in  strong  deiinement,  in  suggestivcues^  i»r 
fn-^li  n-.'iliiy.  An  original,  intt  use,  and  earnest  mind  like 
('*»n-t.ibl«.-'s  secures  this  interest.  The  impetuous  erring  will  <l 
H.iydnn — unsucecs<ful  as  artist,  yet  an  unmistakably  powerful 
im'.ikI  -would  »-reure  it.  Such,  again,  will  be  .supplied  by  ihv 
loirc  iii»nt;d  gra>p  and  self-relying  strength  of  Turner,  when 
rce'H«h  (I. 

(.'iiautii  y  had  none-  of  these  things.  Hut  he  was  precisely  one. 
of  wl:f)m  \\r  A\i^n\\\  li.ive  predicted  a  memoir  ;  of  that  note  and 
>t.ii:ip  t«)  en>urc  if,  in  llii>edays  of  general  private  desk  delivtry, 
and  liu  k  and  seal  bn  aking  ;  this  age  of  biographic  loquacity. 
will  II  .1  ('«»!.  ri'liTi-  rt  mains  without  a  Inography  of  any  approvi- 
mat'  mark,  and  the  wlio!»  host  uf  jmpular  literateiirs,  j^ccond- 
rate  ;;rii-t>,  noi-y  politician^,  sectarians,  orators,  impostors,  and 
«>])-rure  p«rs'Mi^.  h;tvi-   instant   and   full   honours  in   lliis   kiml. 
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Cbantrey  was  just  ihe  man ;  neither  great  enough  to  defy  scan- 
ning, nor  too  little  to  be  seen.  Yet  far  were  we  from  foreseeing  the 
waj/  in  which  the  debt  to  his  reputation  would  be  paid.  He  is 
not,  however,  the  only  celebrity  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
literuj  incompetents.  The  miscellaneous  quality  of  present 
biographical  literature  is  even  more  noticeable  than  its  quantity. 
The  prevailing  notion  would  seem  that  any  one,  however  in- 
capable of  anything  else,  is  qualified  to  draw  up  the  life  of  bis 
relative  or  friend. 

Until  another  biographer  rescue  him,  Chantrcy  must  rank 
among  a  class  more  numerous  aforetime  than  now  ;  of  whom 
too  much,  and  also  too  little,  have  been  s;»id;  Mr.  Jones's 
achievement  being  quite  beside  the  mark.  He  gives  what  we  do 
not  want,  and  withholds  what  we  do.  We  have  bald,  disconnected 
statements  of  biographic  facts,  averaging  one  to  every  twenty 
pages  or  so, — a  tew  picked  out  here  and  there,  and  given  at 
random ;  and  the  deliberate  elaboration  of  mediocre  criticisms. 
No  clear  idea  is  given  of  anything,  of  the  progress  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art,  or  the  dates  of  his  more  remarkable  works;  but  a 
great  deal  of  flourish  and  repetition  about  his  tendency  to  the 
'  simple  and  the  tender,'  and  '  the  child,  the  mother,  the  nkouroer, 
and  the  afflicted.'  While  reading,  it  scarce  appeais  as  Chantrey 
AniJaliie,  or  was  an  entity  based  upon  realities  and  the  firm 
lartli  ^t  ail.  All  tlint  socni?  a  vae;iip  sketch,  a  fanciful,  portrait- 
paiiilcr-likc  backjjrouiid,  to  a  stalking-horse  for  '  opinions.' 

Kow,  this  was  the  very  worst  plun  mortal  man  could  have  hit 
on,  for  giving  an  idea  of  one  like  Chunlrcy ;  this  careful  collection, 
— with  sonic  eking  out  from  the  biographer's  own  store, — of  the 
scattered  life-long  crumbs  falling  from  the  table  of  the  portrait- 
sculptor.  It  was  not  ojiiiiioiis,  whether  his  own,  or  any  one's 
else,  wo  wanted  of  Jlr.  Jones  ;  but  fads.  Mr.  Jones  was  not 
altogether  tjie  man  to  report  the  former;  !iad  tlicy  hern  of  value. 
'I'liiy  might  lose  something  liy  the  way.  Tlie  vehicle  is  much 
in  these  cases.  Socralew  demanded  his  Plato  and  /eiiophon. 
It  Mfiuld  not  have  done  for  JoJmson  to  have  gone  /i/iccr  tlian 
ji;^  ];ii-ui!l.  Ihit  the  scsthclic  views  of  a  Chantrey  we  sJiould 
;  argai  d  bel'iire  hand,  to  be  just  the  least  significant  portion 
more  than  confirmed. 
■>me  interest  ;  as  connected  with  an 
and  the  public.  Uecause  a  man  can 
Ive  portrait-bust,  or  paint  an  effective 
■n  a  toler^ible,  ineloqucnt  sketch  of 
or  baltle-piccc,  free  enough  from 
soldier,  it  does  not  follow,  his  notions 
lan  painter^;,  or  the  Phidian  sculptures,  or 
vill  be  of  general  worth.     Much  more  than 
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a  competence  to  discuss  technic  merit  goes  to  make  up  such 
qualification :  knowledge,  thought,  ability  for  wide  and  central 
views.  A  man  may  carve  the  most  perfect  portraits,  paint  the 
most  plausible  sketches,  all  his  life,  without  being  a  whit  the 
nearer  these  things.  As  critics,  in  the  extended  sense,  ordinary 
successful  artists  have  generally  little  to  offer ;  matter  of  fact  in 
spirit,  sticking  to  detail,  restricted  in  their  tastes  and  likings ; 
by  no  means  open  to  the  highest  inspirations  of  genius,  genius 
departing  from  the  beaten  track,  genius  opposed  to  their  own,  of 
whatever  kind.  A  good  artist,  nowever,  when  he  can  express 
himself  articulately,  almost  necessarily  can  say  some  pertinent 
things  on  the  practice  of  art.  The  niceties  of  artistic  language, 
in  composition,  chiaroscuro,  colour,  a  painter  of  feeling  can  alone 
discuss  con  amore,  and  to  best  effect ;  his  speech  flowing  from 
real  knowledge ;  just  as  an  inteUigent  versifier  will  enter  into  the 
niceties  of  the  poetic  art  in  metre,  music,  diction,  in  a  spirit 
foreign  to  the  general  reader.  And  those  artiBt-critics  like 
Hay  don,  who  rise  to  real  power,  are  characterised  by  the  especial 
appositeness  and  point, — joined  often  to  false  general  views — of 
all  they  say  pertaining  to  the  language  of  their  art,  and  of  all 
grounded  on  observation  and  practical  insight ;  rather  than  by 
wideness  of  range.  This  will  apply  to  Professor  Leslie  him- 
self ;  who,  for  the  acumen  and  fresh  significance  of  his  critic- 
isms, occupies  at  present,  a  place  altogether  his  own ;  just  as  he 
is  a  painter  and  poet  altogether  by  nimself.  The  true  artistes 
point  of  view  is  peculiarly  interestmg,  as  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  general  thinker.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  adequate 
illustration  of  art. 

A  few  grains  of  pertinent  observation, — of  the  gold-dust  of 
common  sense,  peep  out  occasionally  in  Chantrey's  case.  These 
and  the  more  characteristic  anecdotes  are  mostly  supplied  Mr, 
Jones  by  friends — Mr.  Leslie  and  others.  Such  arc  the  canons, 
'  that  every  good  statue  should  produce  a  chiaroscuro,  that  would 
be  perfect  in  painting,  and  the  one  art  might  be  considered  a 
good  rule  for  the  other  in  this;'  that ' superfluous  ornament  is 
concealment  of  inability,'  and  in  architecture,  truly  fine  buildings, 
'  if  divested  of  their  ornaments,  would  still  from  their  bare 
quantities  produce  a  good  effect ;'  that  '  the  difference  between 
a  good  C])ortrait)  artist  and  a  bad,  consists  in  this,  a  good 
artist  retains  his  likeness  while  he  softens  the  peculiarities,  and 
a  bad  artist,  secures  his  by  exaggerating  them.'  In  these, 
and  a  few  like,  we  see  the  character  of  the  man.  Thej  or  rather 
a  much  larger  proportion  would  have  well  assisted  a  real  bio- 
graphy. Hut  a  completer  M'ild  goose  chase  than  the  mniiing 
after  Chantrey's  opinions  to  make  a  volume,  could  scarce  be. 
Their  paucity  was  a  characteristic  of  the  man ;  a  man  Kverse  to 
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all  display,  all  Bet  theories  or  fine  sentiment.  The  few  he  did 
form,  were  decided,  and  quite  such  as  to  be  expected  of  one 
taking  much  on  trust,  yet  possessing  shrewd  common  sense. 

The  meagre  criticisms  Mr.  Jones  rakes  up  from  the  tour  of 
1819, — most  of  the  facts  of  the  life  given  having  been  de- 
spatched in  twenty-two  pages — are  inconclusive  enough.  Afler 
all  written  on  works  of  art  in  Italy,  sufficient,  as  Dickens  well 
puts  it,  to  bury  the  whole, — and  in  more  senees  than  the  literal, 
were  they  read, — our  interest  is  not  delirious  when  we  are  told 
in  general  terms,  Chantrey  admired  this,  and  didn't  admire 
that :  that  such  and  such  a  portico  '  gave  him  entire  satisfaction,* 
and  'the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  he  thought  elegant;'  or 
that  Michael  Angelo's  '  Prophets'  excited  his  '  highest  respect," 
The  fact  is,  Chantrey  went  to  Italy  on  business,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  good  marble  from  Carrara,  hut,  as  any  other  business- 
man might,  contrived  to  pick  up  a  little  pleasure ;  went  on 
'  with  a  party '  to  Rome  ;  made  a  note  or  two  in  his  guide-hook  ; 
and  in  after  years  could,  like  other  travelled  men,  hold  a  part 
in  conversation  when  turning  on  Italy,  Scraps  of  such  scanty 
leavings,  vague  remembrances  of  vaguer  cliit-chat,  Mr.  Jones 
serves  up  in  his  own  forcible  and  eloquent  way  :  the  result,  to 
the  reader,  is  a  feeling  as  he  had  eaten  of  chopped  hay. 

Chantrey's  own  few  obaerrations  were  oa  matters  of  detul. 
Mr.  Jones  atones  for  deficiencies  by  faking  matters  into  his 
own  liaud^j  giviug  his  opinions,  under  clonk  of  Chantrey.  A 
suspicion  here  presents  itself.  Did  our  Keeper  of  the  Academy 
get  up  the  book  to  the  express  end  of  making  a  handle  of  his 
friend,  and  communicating  to  the  world — an  obtuse,  inexorable 
world,  that  might  not  listen  to  him  otherwise — his  matured 
views  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Italian  masters,  and  of  that 
great  institution  to  which  he,  Mr.  Jones,  has  the  honour  to 
belong  ; 

However  this  may  be,  Chantrey  and  Jones  for  many  a  neary 
page  walk  seemingly  hand  in  hand  ;  the  two  harmonized  by 
notices  now  and  then,  that  Chantrey 's  opinions  on  such  and 
such  a  topic,  scries  of  j^ciilptures,  or  paintings,  '  were  nearly  as 
follows,'  or  that  he  '  coiicurrrd  in  the  following.'  Then,  a  voice 
is  raised  to  inform  us,  that  this  figure  *  is  too  near,'  that  in  a 
'  too  perpendicular  Hue,'  this  piece  '  replete  with  good  forms," 
that '  worthy  of  the  best  timen  of  art.'  In  these  days  of  Ruflkins 
and  Lord  Lindsays,  it  much  profits  us  to  be  told  such  things 
about  Ghiberti,  Itaphael,  &c. ;  that  some  figures  in  the  latter's 
'  frescos  cartoons,  are  admirable,'  some  '  beautiful,'  and  to  some 
'  objections  may  be  made.' 

ConfuM'd  pragmatic  speech  in  the  biographer's  own  ac- 
knowledged   person,     ilirocted     against    erring    compatriots,    is 
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iiitcrwcaved,  about  the  early  Italians :  wholly  beside  the  mark  : 
comprising  some  truisms,  some  got  up  praise  of  the  early 
masters,  and  marked  by  utter  lack  of  responsive  feeling,  utter 
obtuseness  to  tlie  real  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Jones,  like  so  many  of 
his  brethren,  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion,  the  fault  of  the  day 
rests,  not  in  the  objects  of  imitation,  but  in  the  fact  of  imitation 
itself.  No!  he  would  have  us  adhere  to  copy  ism  of  the  'great 
masters  *  and  the  antique  ;  and  be  safe.  Little  wonder  a  school 
of  younger  men  arises,  to  depart  from  such  guidance.  If  these 
latter  could  but  learn,  their  salvation  lies  in  no  modification  of 
copyism,  no  change  of  masters,  but  in  relinquishment  of  the 
slavery  altogether !  'J'his  our  domestic  and  landscape  i)ainters 
hate  instinctivelv  found. 

Of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  art,  our  biographer,  of 
course,  shares  with  Chantrey  and  the  rest,  entire  ignorance  ;  does 
not  in  the  least  understand,  poor  man !  %chy  painting  all  at  once 
declined  iifter  its  culmination  in  llaphael :  to  his  mind  an  inex- 
plicable phenomenon,  *  derogatory  to  the  powerful  intellect  of 
man,  and  usual  progression.'  Why  not  further  *  improvements.'' 
lie  does  not  one  moment  dream,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
inevitable,  this  decay  of  mediaeval  art,— of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  ornamental  design, — ensuing  to  its  maturity ; 
the  whole  just  as  preordained,  as  the  growth,  maturity,  decay  of 
an  oak ;  the  progress  to  the  final  step  visible  throughout  the 
course  of  art  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  the  decav 
dee])est  within,  when  the  surface  fairest:  hence,  the  apparently 
abrupt  termination. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied,  over  and  above 
like  adventitious  matter,  with  fitful  flights  of  biographic  Bcmi- 
consciousness,  silf-rcpetition,  heterogeneous  reminiscence  of  this 
<and  that  actual  or  fancied  characteristic  of  the  sculptor  ;^-of  bis 
'philosophic'  mind,  his  'learning;'  his  sporting;  of  such 
remarkable  facts  as  that  he  admired  Stothard  and  Flaxman  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  &c.  An  appendix  follows^  of 
letters,  few,  short  and  trifling,  but  characteristic^  worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume ;  also,  an  account  of  Chantrey  by  Sir  Henry 
Itussell,  of  no  very  dissimilar  quality  to  Mr.  Jones's  pGrtion, 
nor  betraying  indivlduiility  of  higher  mark,  but  containing  a 
greater  relative  amount  of  faets,  and  traits  of  the  sculptor. 

'i'here  is  an  amusing  passage  in  this  account,  where  Sir  Henry 
innocently  relates  of  Chantrey,  on  Sir  Henry's  father  recitingt 
aproj)()s  of  a  head  of  Satan,  tlie  address  from  Milton,  the  artist 
said  he  had  made  him  understand  one  line  he  never  had 
befon* : 

*  Till  priilc — and  wniscl — simbition  threw  me  down!' 
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•Worse' — instrad  of  being  printed  as  an  exclamation,  'aa  it 
manifestly  ought ' — being  usually  made  '  a  feeble  adjcctiTe,' 
CommeDtatois  of  the  right  orthodox  stamp,  our  friends  would 
have  formed,  for  ignorance  of  their  poet  and  length  of  ear. 

Chantrey's  notions  of  the  Academy,  which  '  from  indiffet- 
eocc,'  before  hia  interests  were  identified  with  it,  were  rapidly 
matured  into  faith  in  its  divine  right,  as  unadulterated  as 
Mr.  Jones's  own,  are  referred  to,  some  five  or  six  several  times, 
and  made  the  peg  whereon  to  hang  two  assuming,  elaborate 
apologies  for  that  institution.  One  contains  a  sort  of  ex  officio 
statement  of  its  constitution.  They  are  as  rampant  displays  of 
the  spasmodic  Toryism  of  a  clique,  Toryism  grasping  at  what- 
ever is,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  privileged  class,  however 
recent  the  corruption  it  hugs,  as  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
witness.  Of  Chantrey  we  are  told,  he  '  thought  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  constitution '  of  the  Academy  '  Disloval  !'  and  that '  no 
change  could  be  made  without  being  inconvenient  or  cumbrous 
to  the  institution ! '  Happy  institution !  superior  to  the  laws  of 
nature  !  horn  perfect ;  free  from  conditions  affecting  the  rest  of 
creation,  the  necessities  of  adaptation  to  the  fluctuating  time. 
The  whole  said  is  a  unique  blossom  of  self-satisfied  folly ;  an 
extreme  sample  of  Belf-interested  blindness;  going  a^  low  aa 
human  nature  can  go  in  narrowness  of  view ;  an  illustration,  on 
a  pcttv  '.calf,  of  f'iuljlc'j,  '  Flunkcyism  grown  tnimlent  and 
transecudcut.'  A  like  spirit  is  manifested  in  the  anecdotes  of 
royalty  ;  of  the  alfablcncss  of  tlio  great  and  good  George  IV., 
of  the  sensibility  of  William  IV.:  told  with  the  true  gusto  of 
flunkcyism; — organ  of  veneration  evidently  much  excited  in 
relator. 

Similarly  far-seeing  arc  the  Chan  trey -Jones  views  of  English 
failure  in  those  '  higher  branches  of  art,'  whereof  Mr.  Jones 
believes  himself  a  follower  ;  and  tlic  '  want  of  proper  cncourage- 
?«('«/,'  the  stale  CJT  of  the  incapable  and  the  blind.  Does  Mr. 
.loncs  think,  as  Trince  lloare  the  witless,  once  gravely  proposed, 
that  a  '  grcut  national  encouragement  of  its  higlicst  powers'  is  as 
dci-irable  for  pueliv  as  p^iinting  ?  To  be  consistent,  he  ought.  Are 
Paradise  Losts,  Macbctlis,  Ancient  Mariners,  I'rincosscs,  to  be 
got,  by  giving  commi-f!'ioii!'  for  them  !  raising  the  funds  i  starting 
ronipflitions  '.  We  advise  the  government  to  try.  A^  hen  our 
pretenders  to  what  i«  falsely  and  foolishly  called  '  high  art,' — as 
if  all  true  art  were  not  high, — have  iniijllihig  to  sag  in  their  line, 
linn  will  they  be  patronized,  not  before.  Historic  painters — 
"ilLic--  Ktty'.s"  great  works, — when  somclhing  more  than  pre- 
t(  lull  Is  h-ii-r.  Iieen.  Kay,  the  make-believe  has  been,  unhappily. 
Witness  West,  and  his  'Christ  Healing  the  Sick;'  for  which 
men,  iiritiah  noblemen  and  gentry,  hereditary  legislators  and 
IJ  u  g 
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others,  once  were  found  to  give  £3,000 :  now,  not  worth  half-a- 
crown;  worth,  rather,  much  less,  as  a  source  of  immeasur- 
able harm,  in  confusing  and  misleading  the  notions  of  art  of  the 
people.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  This,  and  cases 
similar,  were  the  ripe  result  of  the  hot-bed  of  Dilettantism,  and 
its  attempts  at  the  *  advancement  of  English  art.*  It  is  a  sickly 
plant  that  needs  so  much  rearing. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  supplies  the  partial  material  for  a 
future  life  of  the  sculptor ;  unavoidably  bringing  its  instalment 
of  light,  however  slender  and  dim.  Incidental  points  of  interest 
and  value  even  Mr.  Jones's  efforts  have  been  unavailing  to 
dispart  from  the  thread  of  his  communications  about  the  old 
masters  and  the  Boyal  Academy.     Such  we  can  extract  as  the 

General  purport  of  the  confused,  tautologous  statements,  about 
Ihantrey  personally.  Such  we  find  in  an  occasional  anecdote : 
as  that  of  Turner, — of  whose  greatness  Mr.  Jones  has  an  inarti- 
culate sense, — where  represented  as  passing  an  obscuring  water- 
colour-tint  over  a  very  noble  picture,  which  somewhat  cast  in 
the  shade  one  of  Lawrence's  near  it,  in  the  exhibition.  An 
*  unparalleled  self-sacrifice ! '  cries  the  wondering  Mr.  Jones. 
A  very  generous,  though  but  temporary  sacrifice,  it  was ;  that  of 
the  empty  fame  of  a  single  season ;  no  such  great  matter  to  a 
Turner,  or  any  true  man,  though  much  to  many  a  narrow 
mind,  and  mean  envious  soul.  A  generous  act!  worthy  of 
Turner.  We  never  knew  the  picture  of  Lawrence's  worth  it 
This,  and  other  anecdotes,  which  like  those  of  Constable^  had 
been  current  before,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  land- 
scape-painters, in  a  very  interesting  light. 

In  style — which  is  to  an  author's  intellect  what  the  pores  of 
the  skin  are  to  the  body,  through  which  individuality^  cither 
in  greatness  or  littleness,  will  ever  ooze — our  biographer's 
writing  is  very  characteristic :  careful,  self-complacent,  prag- 
matic; weak,  and  blunt  to  that  degree,  half  a  sentence  from 
Buskin  injudiciously  given  in  a  note  quite  startles  us;  and  the 
letters  introduced  have  an  effect  of  reality  only  less.  In  all  detail 
of  facts,  it  reminds  us  of  a  newspaper  '  melancholy  accident* 
The  account  of  Chantrey's  death,  especially,  reads  like  a  verbatim 
extract  from  the  penny-a-line  columns  of  the  *  Times.'  The  writer's 
more  level  moods,  with  their  dry  official  impersonality,  their  com- 
bination of  indeterminatcness  and  would-be  precision,  involun- 
tarily suggest  a  report  from  '  your  committee ;  *  a  suggesdon 
strengthened  by  the  reference  throughout  to  the  author,  in  the 
third  person,  as  to  some  foreign  agency.  On  one  occasion,  we 
are  told  of  '  two  pictures  by  Jones,'  to  hang  which  in  the  light 
recommended,  Lord  Egremont  cut  off  the  legs  of  three  portraita 
fixed  in  the  room-panel :  on  which  remarkable  proceeding,  no 
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comment.  On  another,  we  hear  of  the  'judgment  of  Mr. 
Jones,'  and  Mr.  Vernon's  confidence  in  it,  to  that  extent,  he 
made  him  (Mr.  Jones)  buy  pictures  never  seen  by  the  former. 
Again, '  Mr.  Jones,  the  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,'  makes  a 
call ; '  Mr.  Jonea  advised  him  to  pet  into  a  cab,'  and  so  on.  A 
strange  ubitjuitoasi,  unintelligible  kind  of  person  this  Mr.  Jones, 
"whom  we  never  see  or  confront,  only  hear  of,  vaguely,  from 
afar;  an  humble  emulator,  in  literature,  of  the  acouaintance  of 
his  school-days,  the  imperturtable  Julius  CEEsar,  in  nis  Commen- 
taries. Our  modem  commentator  takes  care  to  acquaint  us  he 
knows  something  of  the  classics,  by  quoting  an  occasional  pas- 
sage or  so  of  Latin  and  even  Greek. 

Of  Chantrey,  the  recorded  life  and  character  are  eminently 
simple  and  compact.  Easy  of  comprehension  is  the  tenor  of 
both.  The  one  was  marked  by  steady  common -s en se ;  the 
other  by  progressive  success.  Chantrey  was  born  at  Norton,  in 
Derbyshire,  in  1782,  The  son  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  small 
proprietors  cultivating  their  own  land,  he  received  a  moderate 
education,  and  was  apprenticed,  at  his  own  instance,  to  a  working 
wood-carver.  Every  onward  step  was  marked  by  native  sagacity. 
His  natural  gifts  led  him  to  the  more  ambitious  branches  of  art. 
He  began  with  portrait-painting.  But  hie  craf^  of  wood-carving, 
securing,  as  it  did,  a  subsistence,  he  did  not  relinquish  till  his 
position  as  sculptor  was  assured;  a  wise  plan,  since  for  eight 
years  he,  according  to  his  own  account,  scarce  realized  5^.  by 
modelling.  He  began  with  an  imaginative  effort  or  so,  but  soon 
found  his  legitimate  field.  With  the  10,000/.  brought  him  by 
his  wife  in  1811,  he  provided  himself  with  house,  studio,  offices, 
marble,  &c.,  like  a  prudent  speculator.  From  the  epoch  of  his 
bust  of  Home  Tooke, — an  important  patron  to  him,  dates  his 
success.  This  brought  him  into  notice.  Commissions  thence- 
forward flowed  in.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  course  of 
regular  labour,  relieved  by  constant  hospitahty  and  the  periodic 
relaxation  of  country  visits,  and  his  favourite  amusement,  angling; 
interspersed  with  such  occurrences  as  the  visit  to  Italy;  a  few 
other  continental  trips;  the  erection,  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.,  of  anew 
house  and  offices,  adapted  lo  the  growing  largeness  of  his  dealings  ; 
and  his  knighthood,  ^\"ilh  characteristic  shrewdness,  he  early 
avoided  coniniitling  himself  to  any  political  or  party  opinions. 
This,  his  prosperity,  and  his  eommon-sense  rendered  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  English  aristocracy.  But  too  often,  indeed,  is 
the  inane  world  of  aristocratic  Dilettantism  felt  hovering  dimly 
near,  as  wc  read  these  pages.  His  large  income  and  social  dis- 
position induced  him  to  keep  a  hospitable  house.  And  it  was 
part  of  his  tact  to  secure,  without  much  reading,  varied  average 
knowledge,    bv    frequent  intercourse  with  men    of  science  and 
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letters.  Daring  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  his  health  rapidly 
and  wholly  gave  way :  the  ordinary  fate  of  his  class^  the  hard 
workers  and  social  livers.  He  was  in  the  maturity  of  middle 
age,  on  his  sudden  death  in  1841. 

This  course  is  as  much  that  of  a  man  of  business  as  of  an  artist. 
Yet  Chantrey's  was  a  truly  estimable,  though  no  exalted,  or 
rare  character.  There  was  a  native  dignity,  a  reality,  an  English 
genuineness,  about  the  man,  legible  in  his  whole  life,  and  very 
engaging ;  even  amid  the  chaotic  adumbrations  of  the  present 
biography.  He  was  a  favourable  sample  of  a  class  not  uncommon 
among  us,  the  prosperous  men  who  have  risen  through  their  own 
efforts,  and  deservedly.  Generous,  frank,  hearty,  he  was  ;  above 
all,  eminently  direct  in  his  dealings  and  character.  One  of  his 
distinguishing  features  as  a  man,  and  as  one  of  the  class  just 
mentioned,  was  his  honest  pride  in  his  origin,  and  progress  in 
life.  Without  self-complacency,  a  manly  consciousness  of  his 
true  relations  to  the  world  pervaded  him.  The  taint  of  flunkeyism 
in  his  position  so  facile  to  catch,  touched  him  not.  That  respect 
for  the  intrinsic  and  essential,  in  character  and  position,  his  early 
circumstances  naturally  inspired,  was  never  forsaken  for  worship 
of  the  privileged  caste  which  favoured  and  surrounded  him. 

One  of  those  receiving  freely  and  spending  freely,  he  showed 
his  sense  of  the  value  of  money  by  its  liberal  devotion  to  the 
enjoyment  of  himself  and  all  around.  Ever  open  to  tales  of 
distress,  he  was  the  frequent  dupe  of  his  kind  impulses.  To  his 
brother  artists,  he  was  generous  in  more  ways  than  that  of  hos- 
pitality. Few  earning  a  large  income  have  manifested  a  better 
title  thereto,  by  their  use  of  it.  In  a  profession  inevitably  un- 
equal in  the  attainment  of  the  prizes  of  fortune,  compensation 
for  the  direction  of  so  large  a  share  into  one  or  two  fashionable 
channels,  is  found  in  so  genial  a  worldly  head  of  it  as  Chantrey. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  lavishness ;  yet  even  here,  his  pru- 
dence did  not  wholly  forsake  him.  He  lefl  a  large  property ; 
bequeathed,  after  Lady  Chantrey,  to  the  Boyal  Academy  in  trust, 
for  purposes  of  doubtful  judiciousness,  but  unquestionable  good 
intention ;  in  the  way  of  fostering  the  *  higher  branches  of  art.' 

Kougli  and  free  in  his  manners,  he  was  as  full  of  hon  hommie 
as  good  feeling.  His  letters  are  instinct  with  the  heartiness  and 
good  fellowship  of  the  man,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  freshness, 
and  freedom  from  cH'ort,  if  also,  from  any  claims  in  the  matter  of 
thought.  And  our  biographer  manages  in  his  semi-articulate 
way,  to  let  us  see  how  closely  he  attached  those  about  him,  by 
his  cheerful  openness  and  friendly  heart. 

In  person,  Chantrey  did  not  belie  his  inner  self.     Mr.  Jones, 

indeed,  gives  us  to  understand,  in  one  place,  he   resembled 

^'Shakspcre;  in  another,  that  it  was  Socrates  he  was  like;  and 
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thereon,  would  have  us  accept  a  deeper  similarity,  of  mind,  to 
the  Greek  philosopher  !  A  uotion  nearer  the  mark,  is  graphically 
supplied  by  his  friend  Thomson,  when  he  begins  his  letter  with 
a  red  wafer  stuck  on  the  paper  ;  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &c,,  given  in 
black.  The  symbol  so  pleased  the  sculptor,  he  adopted  it  him- 
self as  an  occasional  jocose  signature. 

Chantrey'a  intellect  was  a  limited  but  emphatically  capable,  if 
not  very  elevated,  one ;  ready  at  command  and  certain.  All  he  said 
or  did  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  the  purpose.  Altogether  practical 
was  the  whole  man.  The  sagacity  of  a  sublimated  common  sense, 
was  his  prevailing  characteristic.  His  mind  was  a  perceptive 
one,  not  thoughtful  or  intense ;  making  use  of  all  that  came  in  his 
way;  gleaning  information ;  receiving  results,  and  applying  them 
shrewdly.  He  attained  proficiency  in  all  he  undertook,  whether 
it  were  wood-carving,  painting,  portrait-busts,  fishing,  shooting. 
Without  liis  range,  were  it  but  one  step,  he  was  helpless.  But 
then,  as  a  rule,  he  took  care  never  to  advance  that  step.  And 
this  was  easy  to  him;  for  he  was  averse  to  all  beyond  the  literal, 
and  the  every-day.  The  singular,  the  eccentric,  in  thought, 
manner  of  art,  way  of  wearing  one's  hair,  or  any  other  de- 
partment, he  detested.  '  Let  us  stick  to  the  broad,  commoa 
high-way,  and  do  our  best  there,'  was  the  instinctive  feelioff  of 
the  man.  He  was  haunted  by  no  unattainable,  ever-retreating-, 
fair  irUal^.  Xo  drt'aTni-ig  a>|iiralioii.s  or  iiuhflnitv  yearnings,  had 
l)art  ill  his  lift.  His  somewhat  e.\tremc,  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  hands 
quiti.'  over-done  devotion,  to  '  siinp/ici/i/'  was  very  characteristic  ; 
in  unison  with  that  really  satisfactory  in  him,  but  pointing  to  his 
wants,  his  restrictednes:^  of  feeling  and  unimaginativcncss. 

Tho  same  practical  tendency  and  restriction  of  eH'ort  to  things 
within  reach,  the  sagacious,  unerringly  successful  application  of 
himsfif  to  the  certain  and  definite,  characterise  his  art :  in  the 
artist,  eviT  the  blossom  and  result  of  the  whole  man.  Emphatic 
fnlHbnent  (lous  liis  success  afford  of  the  celebrated  apophthegm  of 
Midrcadv  ;  '  know  what  vou  have  to  do,  and  do  it.'  He  did  not 
>IHnd  hi' 
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chimney  in  the  disguise  of  an  obelisk,  executed  from  a  design  of 
his  own — ^the  literal  copy  of  an  Egyptian  original,  he  especially 
Talued  himself.  When  he  or  Jones  talks  of  *  art/  they,  like 
many  others,  mean  only  sculpture  or  painting.  When  he  carved 
a  monumental  work,  he  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  customary 
aesthetically  hideous  and  barbarous  stone-mason's  ornaments  and 
bounding  lines  of  the  tablet.  He  grafted  his  clever  art,  in  the 
execution  of  the  figures,  on  the  base  common-places,  the  under- 
taker's morsels  of  Egyptian  symbolism,  in  vogue;  troubling  his 
head  about  such  matters  no  more  than  another  man.  A  Gothic 
cathedral  was  to  his  mind,  the  pre-ordained  receptacle  for  his 
and  other  modern  sculptors'  work,  the  arena  of  good  or  bad 
lights  for  monumental  tablets  and  colossal  masses  of  statuary. 
One  small  chapel  at  Westminster  is  completely  filled,  that  is 
to  say  extinguished,  by  his  huge  statue  of  Watt,  so  as  to  have 
called  down  the  very  just  indignation  of  Mr.  Pugin.  We  weU 
can  fancy  how  he  would  have  '  wondered  and  been  silent,'  had 
one  told  him  the  pedestal  he  and  his  brethren  nnintelligently 
manufacture  from  generation  to  generation  for  their  busts,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  art,  and  those  practising  it ;  in  its  unredeemed 
hidcousncss,  its  mechanical  but  costly  multiplication,  its  utter 
defiance,  forgctfulness,  of  art  and  its  demands.  His  common- 
sense  led  him  to  object  to  Roman  cuirasses  and  bare  arms  and 
legs.  But  the  most  he  could  ofifer  in  substitution  was  a  monsfTel 
compromise  between  antique  forms  and  modern  reality.  1.  his, 
indeed,  was  much,  considering  all  things.  Of  the  one  great 
oflSce  of  all  art — the  consecration  of  contemporary  reality,  the 
poetic  representation  of  the  actual,  it  was  scarce  to  be  expected 
he  should  be  rightly  conscious. 

The  poet  Flaxman,  bitten  by  mania,  once  made  a  delibe- 
rate proposal,  which  turns  one's  very  blood  cold,  in  its  puerile 
inartisticalness  ;  a  colossal  statue  of  Britannia  to  be  erected  on 
Greenwich-hill  between  the  two  wings  of  the  hospital.  A 
favourite  dream  of  Chantrcy's,  fortunately  unrealized  also,  was 
the  perpetuation  of  his  fame  inseparable  from  his  native  soil 
itself,  by  a  colossal  statue  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  carved 
on  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  Derbyshire  rock;  a  thing 
frightful  to  think  of :  so  monstrous  a  scar  on  great  Nature's  fiice. 
This  idea  was  a  violation,  but  still  a  matter  of  fact  one,  of  Chan- 
trcy's usual  common  sense  leanings.  These  are  characteristi- 
cally evidenced  by  his  just  contempt  of  allegories. 

Such  feeling  as  a  gifted  common-sense,  the  talented  develop- 
ment of  common-sense  observation,  could  attain,  that  Chantrej 
manifested.  His  favourite  position  for  a  horse,  standing  on  aU 
four  legs,  because  '  you  cannot  give  a  durable  effect  to  that  in  its 
nature  transitory,'  is  an  instance  of  this  real  power  of  his.  And 
the  sentiment  emulated  '  of  a  horse  standing  still  in  a  field  and 
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looking  about  him,'  iUuetrates  the  kind  and  amount  of  imagina- 
tion whereof  he  was  capable ;  real  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that, 
not  far.  In  the  celebrated  Lichfield  sleeping  children,  and 
remaining  works  of  that  small  class,  it  was  just  this  tangible 
sentiment  and  prosaic  poetry  that  were  achieved,  Mr.  Jones 
snconsciouEly  explains  the  heart  of  the  matter,  when  saying, 
with  characteristic  inspiration,  they  '  went  to  the  heart  of  ecery 
mother  and  delighted  every  parent'  The  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity is  here  suggested.  There  was  just  sentiment  enough  to 
catch  the  eye;  and  not  too  much.  Any  other  or  higher  imagi- 
nation, he  had  not.  The  case  our  biographer  endeavours  to 
make  out,  of  the  imaginativeness  of  Chantrey'a  use  of  flowers,  is 
simply  absurd ;  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  ihe  criticisms,  wherein 
it  is  gravely  affirmed,  he  equalled  in  his  monumental  works,  the 
antique,  nay,  surpassed  the  majority  of  classic  remains.  The  tell- 
ing •  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family'  by  a  wreath  of  lilies,  the 
principal  one  broken  away,  Mr.  Jones  would  have  us  believe  did 
'  as  much  as  any  poetic  metaphor  has  ever  done.'  The  '  fading 
form  for  the  consumptive,'  the  '  drooping  for  the  sorrowful,'  &c., 
are  all  feats  of  imagination  worthy  of  a  Valentine,  or  the  com- 
piler of  a  '  Language  of  Flowers.' 

Chantrey'a  monuments  were  deformed  by  the  prevailing  vice 
of  modem  sculpture;  excessive  and  misdirected  imitativeness. 
His  cushions  and  mattresses,  cost  him  and  hia  workmen  as  much 
pains  to  elaborate,  as  the  human  faces  themselves :  the  result 
meretricious,  alien  to  true  art,  degrading  to  the  taste  of  all 
whose  admiration  is  caught  by  such  tricks.  "When  will  modem 
sculptors  learn  the  elementary  fact,  that  lyptcalness  in  repre- 
sentation of  all  imcssential  parts,  or  all  wherein  imitative  delusion 
is  easy,  is  the  very  soul  of  their  artistic  language,  as  to  such 
things ! 

In  his  monumontal  sculptures  generally,  apart  from  the  class 
just  noticed,  Chantrey  realized  as  high  an  excellence  as  the 
modern  range  of  such  things  admits;  the  technic  attainment 
far  exceeding  in  importance  the  '  phonetic ;'  the  aesthetic  a 
very  mixed,  and,  as  a  whole,  unsatisfactory  one.  In  his  public 
e(|ncstrian  monuments,  we  have  real  and  refined  art,  and 
character,  of  a  restricted  kind  ;  art  only  too  good — in  general, 
ininieaMirnbly,  for  the  heroes  celebrated.  But  in  his  portrait- 
busts,  we  have  him  on  his  own  peculiar  ground;  where  he  put 
forili  indubitable  mastery,  exceeded  by  no  known  works  in 
tliat  province,  in  rare  instances  equalled.  For  the  earnestness, 
difjnity,  pre-eminence  of  character  and  of  expression,  truth  of 
portraiture,  and  sober  but  certain  and  unerring  art,  of  these 
])roductioris  lie  demands  all  honour.  From  his  hands,  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  a  large  section  of  the  distinguished  and  really 
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great  of  his  time  have  received  justice.  Would  that,  devoted 
to  the  recording  of  such,  a  portrait  sculptor  and  painter,  similar, 
existed  in  every  generation  !  Around  him  flocked  a  mort 
numerous  crowd  of  the  celebrated  and  important,  than  it  perhapi 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  another  artist  to  attract.  Xor  was  this 
prosperity  without  cause.  There  was  reality  in  the  man,  and  in 
his  art. 


Art.  III. — Chris f  8  Second  Coming;  will  it  be  Pre-miilrnnial  f  Hy  thf 
Kcv.  David  Brown,  A.M.  Second  Edition.  Carefully  rcvisetl 
and  corrected,  with  large  additions.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1849. 

There  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  continental  doctors  of 
theology,  students  of  physical  science,  and  the  masters  of  our 
popular  literature,  have  become,  if  not  absolute  unbelievers,  yet 
only  half-bclicvcrs,  in  Christianity  ;  tolerating,  rather,  its  dis- 
tinctive truths  as  matters  of  popular  faith,  than  giving  them  i 
bond  fide  reception  as  the  revealed  mind  of  God.  There  is 
considerable  cause  for  this  lamentation.  But  the  tendency  hai 
been  too  general  to  represent  this  scepticism  as  affecting  the 
very  vitals  of  Christianity,  threatening  to  blot  out  from  our  con- 
victions the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  system  is  built.  Such 
apprehensions  betray  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
which  has  ordained  that  truth  is  to  be  elicited,  in  its  purest  and 
most  influential  form,  by  the  conflict  between  unbelief  and  faith  : 
just  as  the  strength  of  individual  character  is  bat  half  known, 
till  difHculty  and  opposition  call  it  forth. 

There  is  a  species  of  infidelity  to  some  extent  prevalent 
amongst  us,  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  wholesale  rejection 
of  the  Bible,  ^^'c  know  not  how  to  describe  the  common  prin- 
ciple running  through  all  the  divisions  of  it  better  than  by  caliing 
it — a  rooted  distrust  in  Christianity  as  a  means  of  renewing  tie 
world;  a  belief  that  its  ])ractical  power  has  been  exhausted,  and 
that  till  some  new  revelation  has  been  made,  the  world's  salvation 
can  never  be  acc()nlpIi^lled.  There  are  those  who  regard  it  v 
haviiii?  been  a  grand  inspiration,  while-  it  lasted — an  overpower- 
ing influence,  till  it  li:id  s]u  nt  itself:  but  that  now  we  hare 
subsided  again  into  stiiu^nalion  and  hardness,  and  require  new 
]nira(-k>,  new  facts,  ami  m  w  truths,  to  meet  the  unsatisfied 
craving*^  of  the  ^oul — as  if  the  progress  of  humnnitv  had  out* 
btripped  the  resources^  of  Christianity. 
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3ne  of  the  develop mcnts,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  harmless 
one,  of  this  spirit  has  embodied  itself  in  the  system  of  modem 
Milleoarianism.  Taking  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  proof  iclied 
on  by  the  advocates  of  this  system,  it  seems  to  us  that  unless 
there  were  a  predisposition  towards  it — arising  from  a  want  of 
faith  in  Cliristianity — such  confcesedly  alight  eTidcnce  would 
never  be  sufRcicnt  to  convince  them  of  such  extraordinary 
doctrines.  They  admit,  indeed,  the  truth  of  the  facta  on  which 
Christianity  ia  founded  ;  and  hold,  in  common  with  the  preat 
body  of  beUevers,  the  doctrines  usually  deduced  from  them. 
But  when  we  speak  of  the  competency  of  the  gospel  to  regene- 
rate the  world,  and  expatiate  on  the  prospects  of  spiritual  glory 
to  be  realized  by  its  agency,  we  are  accused  of  deluding  our- 
selves and  others  with  '  rhetoric'  According  to  them,  the 
gospel  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  it  ever  will  do  with  its  present 
powers :  though  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  merely  nominal 
Christianity  existing — though  there  arc  huge  mosses  of  idolaters 
peopling  three- quarters  of  the  globe — though  ihc  majority  of  the 
human  race  know  nolhing  of  a  Redeemer — we  arc  not  to  expect 
any  great  alteration  till  Christ  shall  come  to  set  up  in  person  k 
visible  kingdom  in  the  world ;  and  even  then,  a  great  part  of  bis 
enemies  will  yield  only  a  feigned  obedience.  Such  a  doc> 
trine  is  so  directly  opposed,  and  bo  immensely  inferior,  to  that 
ivliich  i.-i  comiiiniily  held  nn  the  nature  and  pro.spccls  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  that  unless  it  be  sustained  by  strong  scrip- 
tural assertions,  so  that  in  ifjecting  it  we  do  violence  to  the 
text  and  spirit  of  the  word  of  God,  the  holding  of  such  a  doc- 
trine must  spring,  either  from  the  conviction  that  Christianity  in 
its  present  resources  is  unable,  or  ill-adapted,  to  do  the  great 
work  of  human  redemption,  or  from  a  defective  perception  of 
those  carnal  elements  belonging  to  the  system  which  is  brought 
into  odious  rivuh  y  witli  it.  If  the  former  explanation  be  adopted, 
we  may  reply  bv  appealing  to  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  or  if 
our  opponent  have  realized  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  his  own 
person,  we  may  send  liim  to  his  own  experience — since  what  has 
subdued  wff  hcarl,  is  able  to  subdue  all  hearts,  and  to  captivate 
and  sanctify  all  wills.  If  the  '  defective  perception  '  exist  to 
which  we  have  refericd,  it  mii'^t  originate  in  a  sensuous,  imagina- 
tive ca-t  of  mind,  more  awake  to  outward,  material  grandeur 
than  to  tliat  spiritual  and  inward  glory  which  constitutes  the 
attraction  of  the  go-jM'l.  \\"e  are  unwilling  to  apply  sweeping 
critic'L^m  to  every  holder  of  the  sentiments  in  question,  but  llicre 
must  be  a  Irudeney  to  this  defect  in  the  mental  eonstilutiou  of 
modern  I're-nulknialists. 

There  arc  three  ways  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  theory 
professing  to  be  derived  from  the  Bible,  each  one  of  which,  in 
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relation  to  the  present  question,  is  capable  of  ample  illustration. 
First,  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  principles  of  interpretation, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  consistent  or  inconsistent — ^by  what 
quality  of  criticism  have  these  conclusions  been  evolved?  or, 
secondly,  the  method  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  may  be  tried 
upon  the  theory,  by  deducing  those  consequences  from  it  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  principles  of  its  advocates ; 
or,  thirdly,  the  system  may  be  compared  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  gospel — with  what  is  called  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  our  opinion,  the  application  of  any  one  of  these  tests 
to  the  Millennial  dieory  will  explode  it,  whether  we  compare  it 
with  the  Bible,  or  with  itself,  or  with  the  general  principles  of 
Christianity. 

In  arguing  with  a  modem  Millenarian,  we  are  liable  to  con- 
stant perplexity  from  being  at  issue  with  him  on  the  vexr 
first  principles  of  interpretation,  and  on  the  application  of  his 
professed  principles.  To  any  one  who  does  not  come  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  strongly  predisposed  towards  a  theory,  it 
would  appear  a  glaring  absurdity  to  take  what  certainly  seems 
the  most  highly  figurative  language  as  the  literal  expressions  of 
the  ultimate  form  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and 
to  construct  such  a  theory  as  that  of  the  millennium  from  a  single 
symbolical  passage  in  the  most  symbolical  book  in  the  Bible. 
You  feel  this  preliminary  question  forced  upon  you : — ^By  what 
test  can  it  be  ascertained  when  the  word  of  Grod  speaks  in 
poetry,  and  when  in  plain  prose  ?  When,  and  where,  are  you 
to  say,  this  is  a  sccnical  representation  of  a  spiritual  truth,  or 
the  metaphorical  expression  of  a  spiritual  fact;  and  this  is  an 
abstract  statement,  purely  literal,  to  be  received  as  an  exact, 
unadorned  account  of  Christian  doctrine  ?  Is  it  all  literal  ?  and 
if  not,  by  what  rule  can  you  discriminate  the  literal  firom  the 
figurative  ?  Arc  there  any  rules  ?  or  is  every  individual  at 
liberty  to  choose  out  of  the  visions,  prophecies,  and  dramatic 
representations  of  Scripture,  that  portion  which  it  may  suit  his 
system  to  render  literally  ?  A  very  old,  and  it  would  seem  a 
trustworthy,  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  we  must  not  con- 
struct doctrine  out  of  prophecy — Tlieologia  prcpheiica  non  est 
argiimentatita.  The  reason  of  such  a  rule  is  obvious.  Pro- 
phecy, in  order  that  it  may  not  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment, 
that  it  may  awaken  only  general  expectations,  and  when  fulfilled 
may  become  an  evidence  of  its  divine  origin,  whether  general  or 
particular,  whether  literal  or  figurative,  must  be  on  the  whole 
an  obscure,  and  but  imperfect,  description  of  what  is  predicted, 
till  the  fulfilment  shall  throw  light  upon  its  hitherto  dim  expres- 
sions. But  this  rule  has  been  reversed  by  the  disciples  of  the 
school  we  are  opposing,  who  arc  all  in  common  inspired  by  ft 
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iypophobia.  The  ctmon  they  have  relied  on  most — -one  mo«t 
necessary  to  them — is,  that  whatever  interpretation  of  a  pro- 
phecy is  possible,  is  probable;  a  maxim  by  the  help  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  extract  marvellous  absurdities  from  the  word 
of  God. 

It  would  certainly  seem  probable,  that  in  giving  a  revelation 
of  his  will  the  Almighty  would  convey  the  most  importaut  parts 
of  it  in  language  that  could  be  rightly  interpreted  by  at  least  the 
greater  part  ol'  those  who  read  it ;  and  with  such  repetitions  as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  truths  confessedly  the  most  important. 
The  doctrioe  of  the  atonement,  for  instance,  is  exhibited  in  the 
centre  of  a  thousand  lights,  all  converging  towards  it  as  into  a 
focus ;  prophecy,  literal  and  figurative ;  type,  symbol,  and 
parable ;  direct  and  simple  statement,  iterated  and  reiterated ; 
and  in  the  Epistles,  the  doctrine  is  reasoned  out  with  much 
energy,  both  of  ideas  and  of  language.  Now,  it  is  not  according 
to  the  analogy  of  inspiration  that  a  dogma  so  important  as  the 
reign  of  Christ,  with  bis  risen  saints,  for  a  thousand  years,  should 
be  abandoned  to  the  support  of  a  single  passage,  and  that 
passage  occurrio|;  in  the  midst  of  visions  that  at  least  have  the 
appearance  of  bemg  symbolical.  Before  we  take  such  an  account 
to  be  the  literal  winding  up  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we 
must  have  the  same  truth  glancing  upon  as  from  other  pages 
and  other  books  of  the  \cw  Tt'stamunt ;  we  must  have  it  in  the 
preachinp  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles.  '  But  here,'  says 
an  accredited  author  of  the  Millennial  school,  in  the  book  of 
Revelation, '  is  the  seat  of  the  doctrine.' 

We  have  often  tried,  with  the  help  of  JliUenarian  writers,  to 
form  some  intelligible  and  fixed  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  on  earth  can  be  a 
'judgment'  on  tlieir  behalf,  but  without  success.  The  ideas 
that  arise  on  the  attempt  seem  so  incompatible.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  to  think  of  a  grand  spiritual  monarchy,  at  the 
head  of  which  Chri>t  himself  sits  as  the  supreme  sovereign, 
arrayed  in  spirittia!  glory  ;  his  glorified  saints,  but  principally 
the  Jews  (although  the  literal  iiiterpretaliou  of  the  passage  in 
the  Apocalypse  gives  this  glory  to  tiic  martyrs  only),  are  with 
him  as  co-assessors,  holding  a  subordinate  authority.  So  far 
we  arc  presented  with  spiritual  ideas  only,  of  the  same  class 
as  arc  awakened  when  ive  try  to  form  a  conception  of  heaven 
and  its  blessedness.  Itut  now  the  min-1  has  to  abandon  this 
purely  spiritual  region,  and  try  to  connect  with  it,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  tlie  same,  the  idea  of  a  material  and  local  throne,  and 
local  seats  of  autliority ;  a  material  temple  for  worship,  with 
sacrifices  as  helps  to  the  devotion  of  glorified  creatures ;  a 
ial    city,   which   is   to    be   adorned   for    the    habitation   of 
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spiritual  natures  by  the  presents  and  the  glory  of  eartUj  kings ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  senses  arc  to  be  gratified,  and  the  taste  for 
outward  pomp  is  to  be  pampered ;  and  yet  this  is  part  of  the 
'judgment'  given  to  creatures  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
purified  from  the  last  taint  of  flesh  and  sense,  and  to  be  ennobled 
with  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  nature.  We  are  obliged  to 
give  up  this  attempt  to  mingle  carnal  and  spiritual,  earthly  and 
heavenly  things,  in  despair. 

Another  part  of  the  'judgment'  given  to  the  glorified  saints, 
and  which  presents  equal  difficulties,  is  the  universal  spread  of 
the  gospel  during  the  millennial  period.     How  is  this  diffusion 
to  be  accomplished?     By  the  instrumentality  now  employed 
being  rendered  more  powerful  and  efibctual  ?    By  persuasion, 
by  the  activity  and  intercessions  of  the  Church,  by  the  ministry 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  ?    No,  not  mainly  ;   but  chiefly 
by  the  personal  manifestation  of  Christ,  by  judgments  on  anti- 
christian  nations,  by  the  revival  of  miracles,  by  extraordinary 
effusions  of  the   Spirit.     The  glorified  saints  are  also   to  be 
employed  on  behalf  of  saints  on  earth,  in  the  character  of  minis- 
tering angels.     Let  the  reader  try  to  work  out  these  ideas,  and 
he  will  complete  a  scheme  as  incompatible  with  Christianity  and 
the  Bible  as  any  production  of  fiction  can  well  be.    The  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  clouds  Tvill  be  the  means  of  converting 
those  rebellious  against  all  previous  means.     His  appearance  in 
spiritual  glory  to  Saul  may'  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  this  view,  but  the  example  really  overthrows  it.     There  were 
other  and  moral  means  used  to  effect  the  conversion  of  Saul. 
The  sight  of  Christ   produced  blindness,  terror,  and  stupe- 
faction ;  but  the  words  of  Christ,  though  few,  were  tender  and 
subduing,  and  directed  him  to  the  further  use  of  instruction  at 
Damascus.     But  men  could  not  be  converted  in  this  manner  by 
the  personal  appearing  of  Christ.     There  are  no  saints  in  the 
flesh  remaining,  for  they  are  all  transformed ;  none  to  whom  the 
wonder-stricken  Sauls  could  be  sent  for  instruction  and  training; 
— and  how  all  their  wonder  and  terror  are  to  have  a  moral  direc- 
tion given  to  them ;  how  a  new  heart  is  to  spring  out  of  a 
terrible  vision ;  how  faith  can  be  invited  into  existence  by  what 
seems  calculated  to  inspire  only  awe — all  these  difficulties  are 
ignored  and  unsolved.     Similar  objections  may  be  urged  against 
judgments  on  anti-christian  nations  as  agents  for  the  conversion 
of   the  world.      What  influence   have   earthquakes^  plagues, 
famines,  and  fires,  in  changing  the  currents  of  a  man's  affections? 
In  what  manner  do  they  overcome  his  cherished  aversion  to 
God,  root  out  his  enmity  to  the  Cross,  and  implant  aspiratioiis 
after  a  sanctified  and  obedient  nature?    And  the  revival  of 
what  miracles  will  be  competent  to  bring  the  truth  into  eflfectnal 
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contact  with  the  hcait^  No  miracle  short  of  that  which, 
abandoning  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching,  shall  accomplish 
some  wonderful  psychological  change  in  the  nature  of  man. 
But  would  that  be  changing  men  into  Christians?  Millenarian 
writers  must  surely  mean  some  miraculous  agency  of  the  Spirit 
of  this  kind  when  they  speak  of  hia  extraordinary  effusions  in 
those  times ;  for  they  refer  hut  slightly  to  the  usual  instruments 
by  which  the  Spirit  now  works,  while  they  frequently  refer 
to  the  supernatural  and  the  miraculous  as  the  instruments  of 
conversion.  After  surveying  all  the  extraordinary  machinery 
for  human  conversion  during  the  millennium,  the  question  ia 
forced  upon  one.  Why  should  Heaven  prepare  such  a  battery  to 
break  down  an  opposition  to  the  truth,  which  will  be  infinitely 
weaker  than  that  now  otTercd  to  its  claims !  Satan  and  his 
agencies  will  he  bound  during  that  time,  and  yet  the  renovation 
of  human  nature  will  stand  more  in  need  than  ever  of  super- 
natural help! 

But  does  not  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  theory  disclose  the 
low  views  which  these  writers  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of 
the  Christian  system  ?  We  have  been  used  to  consider  that 
the  means  ordained  by  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  present  con- 
version of  man  are  admirably  adapted  to  his  nature.  They  are 
beautifully  delicate  as  an  appeal  &om  infinite  power  to  helpless 
creatures — in  wide  contrast  with  the  rude  compulsion  implied 
in  the  extensive  use  of  miracles  and  judgments.  It  is  a  con- 
descension touching  our  deepest  sensibilities  when  the  Law- 
giver tenderly  reasons  with  the  law-breaker,  and  accompanies 
his  expostulations  with  a  secret  influence  on  the  will,  the  con- 
science, and  the  reason,  which,  though  not  for  one  moment 
interfering  with  his  freedom  or  with  his  spontaneous  movement 
towards  (jod,  exercises,  nevertheless,  an  influence,  without  which 
he  would  have  remained  as  before,  indifferent  and  hardened  to 
all  the  words  of  Judjje  and  liedcemer.  If  love  and  free  obedi- 
ence are  to  he  drawn  forth  bv  the  gospel,  such  means  as  these 
seem  exquisitely  adapted  to  their  end.  Notwithstanding  verbal 
d<  nial<,  llie  Millenarian  repudiates  the  eflieaey  of  these  means. 
'I'licy  :ire  not  material  and  palpable  enough  to  win  his  con- 
fidence. They  do  not  rudely  compel  obedience,  hut  plead  for 
it;  and  they  plead  for  it  with  an  authority  so  subdued  and 
softened  by  love  and  mercy,  as  to  seem  tardy  and  circuitous  in 
the  route  they  take  to  reach  the  salvation  of  the  species.  A 
millennium  of  obedience  can  only  be  brought  about,  therefore, 
by  the  prodisjies  attending  the  advent,  by  some  resistless  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  and  by  judgments  upon  the  wicked.  But 
truili,  and  love,  and  obedience  arc  spiritual  things,  and  can  be 
i-.-tahlished   in  the  world  only  by  spiritual  means.     The  Mille- 
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narian  spirit  is  arrogant,  and  impatient,  and  coarse — arrogant, 
in  intruding  on  the  functions  of  the  Supreme,  abolishing  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  substituting  a  refined  Mohamme- 
danism ;  impatient,  with  the  rate  at  which  the  Redeemer  moves 
onward  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  therefore  woulJ 
have  him  come  and  inaugurate  his  universal  reign  by  terrible 
signs  and  wonders;  and  coarse,  in  undervaluing  the  existing 
moral  and  spiritual  means  of  bringing  men  into  the  obedience 
of  the  faith. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Millenarians  arc  more 
unanimous  than  another,  it  is  that  the  proper  kingdom  of  Chri.oi 
has  never  yet  been  established,  and  never  will  be  till  he  sliall 
come  a  second  time  to  set  it  up  on  the  earth.  We  know  not  a 
more  revolting  doctrine  amongst  all  the  deformed  Christianity  of 
that  system.  Not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  tlic  mutter  i«. 
that  men  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  claiming  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  Christian  revelation,  should  be  found  in  thi^f 
age  attempting  to  revive  the  very  notion,  the  same  in  all  cssrn- 
tial  respects,  as  that  entertained  by  tho  Jews  of  old,  and  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews  now,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  v( 
Christ.  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ' — *  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you ' — '  the  kingdom  of  God  comcth  not  with 
observation ' — were  the  reiterated  announcements  of  (^hrist  as  to 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom.  ])ut  these  were  the  state- 
ments that  convinced  the  Jews  that  he  was  an  impostor ;  for  him 
to  declare  that '  his  kingdom  was  not  from  hence,*  falsified,  in 
their  estimation,  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship ;  for  they  believed 
that  his  kingdom  was  temporal,  and  therefore  they  crucified 
him  as  a  malefactor,  determined  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  who*>r 
kingdom  should  be  of  this  world.  They  fell  into  this  grand 
mistake  through  an  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  congenial 
to  their  carnal  ambition.  The  same  mistake  has  been  committed 
by  the  writers  of  the  school  we  arc  opposing,  though  the  same 
temptations  and  excuses  do  not  exist  in  their  case,  except  that 
it  is  common  to  human  nature  in  every  stage  of  its  development 
to  prefer  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual  and  invisible.  Millenari- 
anism,  then,  is  a  revival  of  Judaism — the  principal  difference 
being,  that  the  creed  of  the  latter  is  that  Christ  is  yet  to  come, 
and  to  set  up  a  visible  authority  by  which  he  will  more  thin 
recover  the  lost  splendours  of  the  crown  of  Israel;  while  the 
creed  of  the  former  is,  that  Christ  has  come,  but  not  to  establish 
his  proper  kingdom — that  he  will  come  a  second  time  to  do 
that  very  thing  which  he  repeatedly  disavowed  when  he  dwelt 
among  us. 

Heaiides  the  vicious  treatment  of  the  prophecies  already  re- 
ferred to,  an  additional  cause  of  this  delusion  is   found  in  a 
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misconception  of  what  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Because  the  laws  of  Christ  have  not  received  universal  obe- 
dience, nor  his  power  subdued  all  his  enemies,  therefore,  ho 
is  not  yet  a  king — such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  MiUenarians. 
But  do  we  not  often  find  that  Christ  is  said  to  huve  done  thut 
actually  which  he  has  done  only  virtually,  and,  at  present  par- 
dally  f  Little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  the  time  intervening 
between  the  accomplishment  of  those  facts  wliich  contain  the 
germ  and  the  guarantee  of  the  success  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  remote  and  complete  results  of  those  facts.  '  I  saw 
Satan  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven  ' — describes,  in  the  past 
historical  tense,  an  event  which  is  to  take  place  fully  in  the  future. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  triumphs  which  the  disciples 
accomplished  through  the  power  of  Christ  had  really  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  were  prognostics  and 
pledges  of  its  ultimate  and  complete  fall.  The  conflict  between 
these  great  empires  had  commenced,  and  the  first  victory,  though 
obtained  in  the  person  of  C^hrist  only,  presented  the  miniature 
image  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  rival  kingdom.  That  must 
be  but  a  dim  insight  into  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  which 
does  not  see  that  the  title  of  Christ  to  be  King  was  acquired 
when  his  earthly  career  had  closed  ;  for  he  who  had  redeemed 
men  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  his  sufferings  had  also  the 
ri-ht  to  cliiim  their  obcdleiic<-;  nnil  ho  who  \vaA  broken  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  obtained  dominion  over  ils  territories,  was 
surely  able  to  assert  his  power  against  all  the  might  of  the 
devil.  If,  therefore,  Christ  has  not  seen  fit  yet  to  exert  his 
power,  we  arc  not  to  deny  that  ho  has  it ;  if  he  chooses  that  his 
auihority  shall  prevail  gradually,  we  in  our  impatience  arc  not 
to  conclude  that  his  kingdom  does  not  yet  exist ;  if  he  has 
ordained  that  it  shall  silently  grow,  and  not  be  established  by  a 
sudden  and  visible  revolution,  we  are  yet  to  honor  him  as  a 
Prince,  and  to  confide  in  tlic  potency  of  those  means  which  ho 
li;is  tliouj^ht  sufhcicnt  to  effect  an 'uhimatc  an  " 


I(  may  be  (akeii  as  a  saciod  maxim,  that  any  views  of  Scrip- 
lure  which  loud  to  relax  the  energies  and  check  the  activity  of 
tlie  (.'liurch  cannot  be  just.  Any  theory  that  casts  contempt  on 
all  agencies  for  good,  on  all  the  glowing  hopes  of  the  Church, 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  whatever 
plausibdities  it  may  be  dressed.  Jlillcnarians  have  awkwardly 
attempted  to  deny  that  their  theory  affords  any  discouragement 
to  niisMonary  effort.  We  will  admit  that  personally  ihey  may  be 
desirous  to  ])roinotc  the  salvation  of  man,  and  some  of  them  may 
even  be  willing  to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  of  idolatry  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  jujt  as  many  other  men  are  blind  to  the 
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lof^ical  consequences  of  their  systems,  and  arc  guided  more  by 
tho  impulses  of  the  heart  than  the  propositions  of  the  brain. 
But  there  can  be  hardly  more  than  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact, 
that  the  legitimate  consequence  of  jVIillenarian  priuciplc^5  i>  to 
paralyze  all  strenuous  cflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  to  reduce  the  Church  to  the  attitude  of  mere  passive, 
excited,  expectation  of  the  second  advent.  For  if  the  promise!* 
relating  to  the  imiversality  of  Christ's  kingdom  belong  to  a 
period  after,  and  not  before,  his  coming ;  if  the  Gospel  in  it* 
present  form  has  not  sufficient  power,  is  not  furnished  with  the 
influences  that  can  make  the  world  tributary  to  its  Lord ;  if  wc 
are  not  to  expect  any  great  enlargement  of  the  Church  till 
Christ  shall  come  by  miracles  and  judgments  to  overturn  the 
kingdom  of  Satan — we  may  still  preach  the  truth,  because  a 
command  is  on  record  binding  us  to  the  duty;  but  we  thall 
preach  it  with  blighted  expectations ;  deprived  of  nearly  every 
support  that  could  make  us  labour  w*ith  hope,  faith,  and  love. 
If  the  great  heart  of  the  Church  is  to  beat  responsivcly  to  the 
calls  of  duty,  she  must  feel  that  her's  is  a  grand  comprehensive 
mission,  embracing  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
species  to  Christ ;  that  she  has  no  limits  to  the  sphere  of  lur 
conquests ;  that  her  present  resources  and  agencies  are  all- 
suiKcicnt ;  that  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearti»  of 
men  is  the  highest  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  no 
miracles  and  millenniums  can  ever  match  the  power  that  is 
wielded  by  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 

'rhe  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  written 
a  valuable  book  against  the  Millenarian  theory.  We  are  not 
able  to  indicate  its  contents  in  detail,  and  content  ourselvea 
therefore  with  saying,  that  it  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the 
first  treating  of  the  second  advent,  the  second  of  the  milleniuro, 
and  the  third  of  objections.  This  second  edition  is  a  considerable 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  first,  embracing  replies  to 
various  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  former. 
'11) ('  autluir  possesses  an  acute  and  logical  mind,  is  skilled  in 
dialectics,  and  evinces  very  respectable  scholarship.  We  arc 
not  disposed  to  dwell  on  minor  points,  but  speak  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.  In  conclusion  wc  heartily  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the 
good  service  he  has  rendered  to  this  question,  by  so  calm. 
interesting,  and  conclusive  a  treatment,  of  a  somewhat  uninTiting 
subject. 


\bt.  IV.— The  Histnrii  of  Ihe  Early  Puritan*,  fiotn  tht  Re/m-matioH  In 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  Bj  J.  B.  Moraden,  M.A.. 
Vicar  of  Great  MisBenden.  8 vo.  Pp.  426.  London;  Hamiltonb  Co. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Puritans  by  a  clergyman  ia  a.  novelty.  The 
announcement  of  such  a  work  took  us  by  siirprise,  and  we 
opened  its  pages  with  no  little  curiosity.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends,  clerical  reading,  on  topics  of  this  kind,  embraces 
little  more  than  the  worst  specimens  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  which  our  language  supplies  ;  and  we  had  not,  therefore, 
much  expectation  of  deriving  either  instruction  or  pleasure  from 
Mr,  Marsden's  volume.  In  ignorance  of  his  character  and 
views,  we  identified  him  with  a  class  of  prejudiced,  ill-informed, 
and  intolerant  men,  and  calculated  on  meeting  in  his  book 
with  a  repetition  of  the  slanders  of  Heylin,  the  exaggerated 
tales  of  Walker,  and  the  ecclesiastical  absurdities  which  from  the 
time  of  Bancroft  have  distinguished  the  champions  of  High 
Church.  Still,  we  were  determined  to  read  for  ourselves.  We 
were  curious  to  know  in  what  form  exploded  calumnies  were  to 
be  revived,  or  how  the  modern  advocate  of  Whitgift  and  Laud 
wniild  ntlt-mpt  lo  rcro.irile  th<?  m-'ii  of  our  diiy  to  the  alrocitips 
of  ihosu  Primates.  Living  amongst  a  different  class,  we  sought 
to  supply  our  lack  of  information  by  listening — attentively  at 
hast— to  the  narrative  and  reasonings  of  the  member  of  a  dif- 
ferent clique. 

We  have  now  done  as  ire  contemplated,  and  sit  down  to 
record,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  We  arc  glad  to  say  that  the  task  is  far  more 
pleasant  ilian  wc  anticipated.  Cynical  as  nur  craft  is  regarded, 
and  uanow-miiuU'd  ;ind  prtjudicod  as  Dissenters  are  deemed,  we 
havi>  no  limitation  in  haying,  that  the  perusal  of  Mr.  JLirsden's 
'  lli-tury"  has  aifnrdL-d  us  much  pleasure,  nnd  that  we  shall  be 
glad  lo  /iud  it  lias  extensive  circulation  amongst  our  friends. 
It  i<  far  from  l.eing  a  party  book.  Neither  Cliurchinen  nor 
Div-entirs  will,  in  the  mass,  be  pleased  with  it.  The  former 
«ili  objict  to  the  ci'iisurci  passed  on  ihe  ccclesiasticid  policy  of 
Wliitgift,  l5anerofl,  and  Laud,  as  well  as  the  virtues  conceded  to 
ll:e  iSiritaus:  while  Dissenters  will  deem  its  judgment  on  thcii" 
"li])on(  iiK  tiio  light,  and  the  praise  awarded  to  their  fathers  too 
!tiea>iured  and  cold.  We  can  readdy  imagine  many  clerical  readers 
tlirowing  down  tlie  volume  in  disgust,  while  we  know  some 
Distillers  who  will  dispute  the  charity  and  sound  judgment 
ii  di~plays.     This  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  we  do  not  mention  it 
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as  matter  of  special  reproach.     The  same  thing  is  discernible  in 
every  department  of  human  inquiry,  and  the  evils  sprincpng 
from  it  are  visible  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  politics 
and  religion.     Still  it  is  to  be  deplored,  and  our  best  efTorts 
should  be  directed  against  it.     The  championship  of  a  party  is 
not  neces^sarily  that  of  truth,  and  indiscriminate  praise  or  censure 
may  well  awaken  distrust  of  the  judgment  or  honesty  of  a  writer. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  gratification  that  we 
have  read  Mr.  Marsden*s  '  History.'    It  is  free,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  this  almost  universal  failing,  and  displays,  what  is  rarely 
seen  in  clerical  works  on  such  topics,  much  catholicity  of  temper, 
with  soundness  of  judgment  and  mental  independence.     There 
are  still  many  points  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  the 
author.  We  deem  some  of  his  judgments  hasty,  and  his  sketches 
imperfect.     There  is  too  much  in  the  one  case  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  his  picture,  and  in  the  other  the  shade  has  been 
deepened  beyond  what  we  deem  the  truth  of  the  case.     The 
Churchman  is  visible  throughout,  not  for  the  most  part  in  an 
unseemly   and   repulsive   form,   but   occasionally  warping   the 
judgment  of  the  historian,  and  checking  somewhat  the  charity  of 
the  Christian.     Mr.  Marsden  has,  in  our  opinion — he  will  par- 
don the  apparent  assumption — much  yet  to  learn.    Free  from  the 
bitterness  of  his  class,  his  views  must  be  simplified  and  his  range 
of  observation  become  more  extensive,  before  he  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  principles  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  actions  he 
records.     Those  principles  were  yet  undisclosed ;  at  least  they 
wxre  known  only  to  a  few,  and  those  for  the  most  part  unleameti 
and  obscure.     13 ut  they  were  present  and  in  operation,  con- 
cealed, it  is  true,  from  the  eye  of  the  many,  yet  not  the  lesi 
otent  in  the  influence  they  exercised.     These  principles  must 
e  clearly  and  firmly  apprehended  before  the  narrative  even  of 
the  early  Puritans  can  be  fairly  told ;  and  if  so  with  them,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  necessity  exists  in  a  yet  higher  degree 
in   the  case  of  their  successors.     Mr.  Marsden's  own  ToliUDf 
supplies  evidence  of  this  in  the  terms  applied  to  those  by  whom 
the    fCcK'siasticnl    controversy  was   carried   on.     But   notwith- 
standing: all  this,  we  receive  his  labours  with  respect,  and  pro- 
ceed to  accjuaint  our  readers  with  them.     There  is  so  much  in 
which  we  are  agreed,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  on 
the   points  of  difference,  more   especially   as   those  points  are 
advanced  without  bitterness  or  assumption.     Next  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  hearty  a])proval  of  our  views,  we  admire  a  masculine 
and  candid  opposition, — a  i'ree  utterance  of  the  objections  held 
by  honorable  and  in(|uiring  men. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a  work,  it  is  of  importuce  to 
note  the  object  of  the  writer  and  the  temper  in  which  he  pro- 
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poses  to  seek  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  that  we 
found  our  author  early  stating  that  bis  aim  was  'to  write  a 
faithful  record  of  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  and  of  their  faults ; 
to  show  how  much  we  owe  to  the  one,  and  how  much  we  suffer 
from  the  other  ;  to  descrihe  their  wrongs  with  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, and  yet  to  display  in  its  turn  their  own  intolerance.' 
while  such  is  the  temper  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed, 
the  following  passage  will  show  that  Mr.  Marsden's  estimate  of 
the  Puritans  is  vastly  different  from  that  which  generally  prevails 
amoDgst  the  clergy.  We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  his 
brethren  aa  evincing  the  gross  folly  of  the  eneers  with  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  class  in  question. 

'  Wherever  the  religion,  the  language,  or  the  free  spirit  of  our  country 
has  forced  its  way,  the  Puritans  of  old  have  some  memorial.  They 
have  moulded  the  character  and  shaped  the  laws  of  other  landb,  and 
tinged  with  their  dcvouter  shades  unnumbered  congregations  of 
Christian  worshippers,  even  where  no  allegiance  in  professed  or  willing 
homage  done  to  their  peculiarities.  It  is  a  parly  that  has  numbered  in 
its  ranks  many  of  the  best,  and  not  a  few  of  the  greatest,  men  that 
England  has  enrolled  upon  her  history.  Amongst  the  Puritans  were 
found,  together  with  a  crowd  of  our  greatest  divines  and  a  multitude 
of  learned  men,  many  of  our  most  profound  lawyers,  some  of  our  most 
able  statesmen,  of  our  most  renowned  soldiers,  and  (strangely  out  of 
place  as  they  mav  seem)  not  a  few  of  onr  greatest  orators  and  poets. 
ymilh  iim]  Owcii.'jiLLxmr  and  Hone,  wuri.'  their  miiiisttrs,  and  prcyclied 
amongst  them.  Cecil  revered  and  defended  them  while  he  lived;  so 
did  the  illustrious  liacon  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Essex  sought  his  con- 
solations from  them  when  he  came  to  die.  They  were  the  men  whom 
Cromwtll  dreaded  and  deceived,  and  amongst  whom  Hampden  fought 
and  perished.  Milton  owned  allegiance  to  their  principles,  and  lent 
them  a  pen  still  immortal  though  steeped  in  gall.  Of  wealth,  and  wit, 
and  patriotism,  they  had  nt  least  their  fair  proportion.  They  boasted, 
not  without  reason,  ih^it  the  first  college,  in  ciiiicr  nniversity,  founded 
by  a  Pniestaut,  was  llie  magnificent  donation  of  their  own  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  at  Cambridj^c;  dtdicated,  not  to  legendary  saints  or  super- 
stitious t'tars,  but  to  the  Divine  ImmanvlT:;  and  built,  not  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  a  stupid  superstition,  but  in  tlic  pious  hope  that  tlio  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  (iod  uiiglit  m.vir  wuiit  ;iu  ;idvoeatc  whde  its  foundation 
-hould  endure."— Pp.  I.  ■'■ 

Our  author's  review  of  tlic  early  controversy  respecting  the 
veiiinurits  of  llie  clrrgy  is  written  with  temper  and  judgment, 
and  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the  c;w.  Both  purlies  were 
rcjuiiliy  wedded  to  an  ecck'sia>tLc:il  establishment.  Hooper,  who 
rifu'-ed  to  wenr  tlir  cleric;(l  iiltire,  had  no  more  thought  of  im- 
pugning its  aiilhurily  tliuu  Ridlpy  wlin  rnforecd  it.  It  was  on 
other  ground-^  lli.in  those  of  (be  modern  Dissenter  that  the  former 
(1<  murre.l.    'I'lie  ve-tmeiils  were  rcgardt^d  as  I'lipish  relics  ;  '  they 
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were  supposed  to  represent  principles  of  which,  it  was  said,  they 
formed  an  integral  and  inseparable  part.'  Hence  the  opposition 
they  encountered^  an  opposition  that  was  encouraged  by  the  last 
words  of  Cranmer^  Latimer^  and  Taylor,  as  much  as  by  the 
hostility  of  Hooper.  It  is  now  fashionable,  with  certain  parties, 
to  refer  sneeringly  to  the  scruples  of  the  early  Puritans,  as 
though  they  were  mean  and  trifling,  unworthy  of  grave  attention 
from  the  statesmen  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  It  may  suit  a 
modern  purpose  so  to  represent  them,  but  such  was  not  the 
judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that  day.  The  objections 
entertained,  as  they  were  urged  with  sincerity,  so  *  they  were 
listened  to  with  profound  respect.'  Around  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  in  the  strange  lands  whither  they  fled,  the  more  earnest 
reformers  denounced  ^  the  Babylonish  garments,'  and  pleaded — 
partially  enlightened  only  as  they  were — for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  matters  of  indiflerence.  Their  hearers  saw  the  force 
of  their  objections  in  the  living  scene  before  them,  and  were  in 
consequence  compelled  to  do  justice  to  their  sagacity,  even  where 
their  prayer  was  refused.  The  iron  will  of  EHzabeth^  however, 
refused  to  yield  what  her  pride  and  state  policy  alike  sought  to 
retain.  Her  inclinations  were  Popish,  her  position  Protestant 
She  loved  the  show  and  splendour  of  the  old  hierarchy,  and  was 
confirmed  in  her  preferences  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  some  of 
the  malcontents.  The  bishops  yielded  to  her  pleasure,  a  part 
with  great  reluctance,  and  others  apparently  without  much  con- 
cern. Grindal  and  Horn,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester, 
protested  to  their  continental  correspondents  'that  it  was  not 
owing  to  them  that  vestments  of  this  kind  had  not  altogether 
been  done  away  with ;'  while  Jewel,  writing  to  Peter  Martyr, 
styles  the  garments  '  relics  of  the  Amorites,'  and  adds, '  I  wish 
that  some  time  or  other  they  may  be  taken  away,  and  extirpated 
even  to  the  lowest  roots  ;  neither  my  voice  nor  my  exertions 
shall  be  wanted  to  cflcct  that  object.'  The  sentiments  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Grindal,  Horn,  and  Jewel,  were  shared  by  many  of 
their  brethren,  so  that  even  Parker  is  represented  as  having  no 
overfondness  for  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  wafer  bread  for  the 
communion,  and  such  like  injunctions.  *  It  would  have  pleased 
him  well  enough/  says  the  loo  favourable  Strype,  *  if  some 
toleration  had  been  given  in  these  matters.'*  The  bishops 
yielded  in  fact  to  the  queen,  who  from  the  first  was  determined 
to  retain  as  much  of  the  exterior  of  Popery  as  consisted  with  the 
Protestantism  of  which  she  was  the  political  head.  Thev  '  dealt 
with  her,'  Grindal  tells  us, '  to  let  the  matter  of  the  habits  fall  .  .  . 
but  she  continued  still  infiexible.' 

*  l^ii'e  of  barker,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 
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This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  justice  to  the  prelates  of 
Elizabeth.  They  submitted  with  reluctance  to  what  they  deemed 
the  least  of  two  evils,  lest  the  queen  should  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  or  into  those  of  the  Lutherans  whicli 
they  dreaded  scarcely  less.  Upon  this  ground,  their  policy  haa 
been  vindicated  by  the  calmest  and  most  iiittUigent  of  their 
advocates,  Mr.  Marsden  reduces  the  matter  very  much  to  this 
point,  though  he  refrains  Irom  expressing  a  decided  opinion. 
'  Calmly  viewed,'  he  says,  '  the  wliole  question  hinges  upon 
this  :  when  men  cannot  do  what  they  would,  shall  they  do  what 
they  can  ;  or,  rigidly  adhering  to  an  abstract  notion  of  that 
which  in  itself  is  best,  shall  they  abandon  their  posts,  and  risk 
the  consequences  i  The  fathers  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
at  length  unanimous  "  to  do  what  they  could ;"  they  received 
the  vestments  themselves,  and  though  with  very  different  degrees 
of  rigour,  enforced  them  on  their  clergy.'  If  by  these  words 
he  means  to  express  an  approval  of  the  course  adopted,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  differ  widely  from  him.  The  fears 
of  the  bishops  were  to  a  groat  extent  visionary,  while  their 
obligation  to  uphold  what  they  deemed  most  scriptural  was 
direct  and  obvious.  It  was  for  them  to  maintain  the  right, 
come  what  would,  and  had  they  done  so,  firmly  yet  tem- 
perately, even  the  Tudor  spirit  of  Elizabeth  would,  in  the 
end,  have  ykWvd.  But  they  were  apprriicnsive  of  bcr  power, 
and  in  their  dread  of  relighting  the  fires  of  Smilhficld,  they 
made  an  unworthy  and  pernicious  compromise.  It  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  their  course,  that  the  ceremonies  to  which 
they  submitted  with  reluctance,  have  couie  to  be  regarded  by 
their  disciples  as  parts  of  a  system  too  perfect  to  bo  improved, 
and  too  sacred  to  be  touched  without  profanity.  '  The  rites,' 
savs  a  modern  historian  of  Nonconformity, '  which  Grindal  and 
liis  brethren  admitted  as  objectionable,  on  ihe  ground  of  necessitv 
siuiply,  and  with  the  h'lpc' of  their  speedy  removal,  have  since 
bc'cu  iiiiiijiiificd  as  of  ajio^iolic  origin,  nnd  of  almost  magic  virtue. 
The  >:incilon  which  they  gave  lli'em  by  their  practice  has  been 
reiiHiub.Ted,  while  their  ])roiesis  have  been  forgotten  or  neglected. 
A\"fiai  the  early  icf.uiiKis  mourned  over,  their  followers  have 
Lrloii.-l  in.  \Vhat  the  former  esteemed  the  blemish  of  their 
(.■liureli,  Ihe  latt<r  have  defended  as  its  beauty."  Tlie  conduct 
of  the  queen,  as  .\fr.  Marsden  remark'*,  admits  of  less  excuse  than 
that  uf  the  bishops.  '  It  romtuitted  her  ti)  a  course  of  policy 
whieh  embarrassed  her  tluoiigh  life,  le<l  her  into  many  acts  of 
iIiju^ticl■,  ^uul  not  ;i  fc'w  of  iTUeltv,  and  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  the  givale.-t   bl->l   on   lier  othei'wi^e  glorious   reign.    .    .   .   Iter 

•   V,k.:\  Hi-ti.ry  of  Xoacjiforniilj-.  vol,  i.  p,  Hf. 
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accession  afforded  an  opportunity,  such  as  rarely  presents  itself, 
for  an  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  a  firm  union  for  the  future.  Un- 
happily the  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  Scarcely  an  attempt 
was  made  to  conciliate  prejudice,  or  disarm  suspicion.'  But  other 
topics  crowd  upon  us,  to  some  of  which  attention  most  be  given. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth, 
was  an  open  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Churcli ;  and  its 
enactment  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  when  the  Prelatic 
and  Puritan  parties  took  up  their  respective  positions,  and 
pledged  themselves  publicly  to  the  struggle  which,  after  many 
fluctuations,  and  mutual  reverses,  is  bequeathed  for  settlement 
to  our  own  day.  Before  the  passing  and  enforcement  of 
this  act  a  few  concessions  would  have  satisfied,  but  the  case 
rapidly  became  otherwise.  Cartwright  succeeded  to  Jewel 
and  Foxe,  and  the  question  of  vestments  and  genuflexions 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Church.  Perse- 
cuted from  city  to  city,  the  Puritans  at  length  turned  to  bay,  and 
denounced,  in  words  which  men  of  strong  nerve  and  desperate 
resolution  alone  could  use,  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy  that  spurned  them  from  its  bosom.  Every  disposi- 
tion was  shown  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  There  was 
no  relenting.  The  queen  was  rigorous  from  the  first,  and 
Parker  and  his  brethren  speedily  became  her  active  and  willing 
tools.  The  Convocation  of  1562  confirmed,  by  the  smaUest 
possible  majority,  the  measures  of  the  prelate.  Of  the  clergy 
present  forty-three  voted  in  favor  of  relaxation  and  indulgence, 
and  only  thirty-five  against  them.  But  proxies  were  admitted, 
and  these  gave  to  Parker  a  miserable  majority  of  one,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  his  intolerant  mea- 
sures. He  knew  that  he  was  backed  by  the  queen,  and  it  little 
mattered  to  his  narrow  soul  that  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  in  Edward's  reign,  was  in  neglect  and  poverty,  or  that 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  had  to  complain  in  his  old  age  of 
the  want  of  clothes.  They  ^  scrupled  the  habits,'  and  this  was 
an  offence  which  no  virtues  or  past  services  could  expiate. 
Parker  was  not  '  indisposed  to  wield  despotic  power,'  and  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  doing  so  were  now  afforded  him. 

Notwithstanding  his  severities,  and  in  some  measure  as  the 
consequence  of  them,  Puritanism  continued  to  increase.  The 
surplice  question  was  revived  at  Cambridge,  while  at  Oxford, 
the  students  and  fellows  generally  laid  aside  their  hoods  and 
surplices.  Cecil,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  admonished  them 
in  no  measured  terms  to  resume  the  habits,  to  whom  the  uniyer* 
sity  returned  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  To  those  who  are 
concerned  to  trace  the  history  of  men  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in   the  proceedings  of  their   day,  it   will  be  interesting 
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to  note  that  this  reply  was  signed,  amongst  others,  by  John 
Whitgift,  then  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  bitter  persecutor  of 
those  whose  scruples  he  now  defended.  What  may  have  been 
the  secret  history  of  hie  conversion  we  know  not.  But  its 
circumstances  arc  suspicious,  and  the  subsequent  consistency  of 
which  Mr.  Marsden  speaks,  was  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ance in  the  unc  h  aril  able  n  ess,  wrath,  and  bitter  persecution,  to 
vhich  he  had  pledged  himself 

The  name  of  Whitgift  naturally  recalls  that  of  Cartwright, 
'  one  of  the  few  men,'  as  our  author  rightly  says,  '  whose  life 
and  personal  character  still  interest  posterity  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years.'  His  position  in  Puritan  history  is 
both  prominent  and  influential.  He  led  on  the  most  advanced 
section  of  Church  reformers,  and  awakened  the  fears  as  well  aa 
the  animosity  of  opponents,  by  assailing  the  constitution  and 
whole  frame-work  of  the  English  hierarchy.  His  appearance 
betokens  an  important  and  most  significant  era  in  the  eccle- 
aiastical  history  of  the  country.  It  proclaimed  the  termination 
of  the  6rst  epoch  of  Puritanism,  and  the  commencement  of 
another  and  vastly  different  one.  The  time  for  concession  had 
now  passed.  The  severities  of  Parker  had  driven  the  Puritans 
further  from  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  had  grafted  on  their 
objrctinns  to  the  clcricnl  habits  and  to  ^  few  ritos,  ,i  strong  sense 
of  injustice,  and  personal  dislike  of  the  men  by  whom  it  had 
been  perpetrated.  At  the  begiiining  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
some  minor  alterations  would  have  sufTiced  to  calm,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  inquiring  mind.  Hut  it  was  different  now.  The 
outworks  were  disregarded,  and  a  threatening  assault  was  directed 
against  the  citadel  itself.  The  episcopate  was  denounced  as  a 
despotism,  forms  of  prayer  were  deemed  a  restraining  of  the 
S])iiii,  all  pomp  and  outward  show  were  reprobated  as  mere 
will-wnrsliip,  and  simplicity,  verging  on  rudeness,  was  regarded 
as  alone  compatible  with  the  spirituality  of  religion.  Cartwright 
was  at  the  head  of  tins  movement,  and  his  attainments,  ability, 
and  virtues,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post.  From  (lie  time 
of  his  ap|)(araiicc  as  a  controversialist,  we  may  date  the  exist- 
ence of  a  I'resbvterian  partv  in  this  country.  John  Cartwright 
was  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
when  the  accession  of  Mary  scattered  that  learned  body.  He 
retired  into  obscurity,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  On  the 
death  of  tlie  (|uecn  he  returned  to  St.  John's,  was  speedily  elected 
fellow,  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  magnificent  foundation 
of  Trinity  f'ollege,  where  he  was  chosen  senior  fellow. 

\Vu  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Marsden  rejecting,  with  merited 
contempt,  the  solution  of  ("artwright's    Puritanism   early  pro- 
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pounded  by  some  of  his  adversaries.  In  1564  Elizabetli  visiit<i 
the  university,  when,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  she  ^a*' 
entertained  with  scholastic  exercises,  and  with  comedies  ami 
plays.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  alleged,  that  Dr.  Preston  had 
been  most  distinguished  by  the  royal  approval,  and  the  scruple* 
of  Cartwright  were  referred — in  total  ignorance  of  his  characlir 
— to  the  envy  and  mortification  supposed  to  be  then  induced- 
Such  a  calumny  would  be  unworthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  show  tr 
what  miserable  lengths  party  spleen  can  go  in  impugning  the 
motives  of  an  opponent.  *  It  would,'  says  Mr.  IMarsden,  *  be  an 
amusing,  were  it  not  a  painful,  instance  of  the  asperity  of 
Cart  Wright's  opponents,  that  to  this  trivial  circumstance  (and  vtt 
one  so  natural  to  a  young  and  accomplished  lady),  they  havc 
ascribed,  without  pretending  further  evidence,  his  estrangrmriit 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  from  the  Church  party.  lie  bccairt 
a  Puritan  to  avenge  himself  on  Dr.  Preston !'  Five  years 
afterwards  Cartwright  was  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  vast  crowds,  and 
were  listened  to  with  deep  attention. 

'  The  University  of  Cambridge,'  says  our  author,  *  must  have  been 
strangely  unlike  itself,  if  such  a  reputation  could  be  made,  mueh  k» 
sustained,  by  one  who  possessed  none  but  superficial  acquircmentj. 
The  taste  of  the  age  was,  it  is  true,  theological.  Divinity  wa^  a 
science  in  which  all  endeavoured  to  excel ;  among  courtiers  and  gen- 
tlemen it  was  an  accomplishment ;  with  divines  a  profession :  at  the 
bar  a  collateral  branch  of  law.  This  may  explain  the  extent  and 
enthusiasm  of  Cartwright*s  triumph ;  but  it  suggests  too  the  difficultT 
of  achieving  it. 

*  His  sentiments  as  a  Puritan  were  not  concealed  in  his  'dirinitT 
lectures  and  sermons.  The  opposition  which  he  must  have  foreseen, 
even  if  he  did  not  court  it,  soon  arose ;  and  Whitgift  was  his  carlic«: 
antagonist.  \Vhnt  Cartwright  preached  before  the  university  on  one 
Sunday.  Whitpift  from  the  same  pulpit  refuted  on  the  next.  Kach  ci 
tliem  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  with  vast  applause ;  if  so,  •* 
can  easily  infir  the  tumult  and  insubordination  which  prevailed  t: 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  unoaMness  of  those  in  power.'— P.  72. 

llie  natural  conscMjucnce  soon  followed.  Cartwright  wt* 
deprived  of  his  proftjisiirjship,  and  forbidden  to  preach  in  the 
univtrsity  ;  nor  do  we  see  that  any  valid  objection  can  be  urged 
a«:ainst  .such  a  procirding.  AVhitgift  was  at  the  time  Vice- 
chancellor,  and  whali'vcr  may  be  alleged  respecting  his  *  un- 
seemly haste  and  supeiHuous  bitterness,'  he  was  free,  in  our 
judgment,  from  bhime worthiness,  in  silencing  a  man  who  arailid 
liiiii'icif  of  his  po>ition  in  the  univerMty,  to  damage  the  system  of 
which  that  *  stablishnunt  formed  ])art.  Mr.  Marsden^s  remark* 
on  this  ])uint  liave  (»ur  entire  concurrence,  though  he  docs  not 
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make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact,  that  the  existing  system 
was  of  Tery  recent  growth,  and  was  in  obvious  and  well-known 
hostility  to  the  views  of  many  of  its  most  devout  meinbers. 

'  Had  the  university,'  he  says,  '  been  nothing  mare  than  tin  open  arena 
of  poUtical  and  theological  controversialists,  where  all  comers  were  at 
equal  liberty  to  maintain  their  sentiments,  their  conduct  would  indeed 
have  been  unjust.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  And  in  what  country 
could  such  a  community  exist  with  safety ;  or  what  could  such  a 
university  become  oven  in  quiet  times,  except  a  school  of  uproar  and 
sedition }  The  nation  had  determined  upon  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  with  respect  to  which  the  duties  of  the  universities,  and 
more  especially  those  of  their  theological  professors,  were  perfectly 
well  defined.  They  were  to  educate  the  youth  of  England  in  accord- 
wice  with  its  laws, — its  fundamental  constitution, — both  in  Church 
and  State.  However  imperfect  the  Church  establiabed  by  law  might 
be,  and  however  wise  and  perfect  Cartwright's  project  of  reformation, 
it  was  still  impossible  that  any  corporate  society  which  was  not  already 
quivering  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  or  profoundly  wanting  in  self- 
respect,  could  tolerate  a  professor  who  lectured  upon  the  duty  of  over- 
throwing the  Church  whose  sons  and  members  he  had  undertaken  to 
instruct.  What  church,  what  party,  not  utterly  indifferent  to  all  truth 
ftnd  ail  fised  opinions,  has  ever  tolerated  such  a  proceeding?  Cart- 
wright,  if  dissatisfied,  should  hare  at  once  retired,  and  challenged  other 
hearers  than  bis  pupils,  and  upon  some  other  tilting  ground  than  tliB 
fenced  enclosures  of  a  university.  If  there  was  n  want  of  forbearance 
in  liis  opponents,  we  must  admit  in  this  instance  the  want  of  high 
integrity  in  Cartwright.' — Pp.  75,  76. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  write  the  biography  of  Cavtwright,  and 
wc  therefore  pass  over  the  incidents  of  his  persecution.  Whit- 
gift  had  power,  and  he  used  it  unscrupulously  against  his 
opponent.  The  bitterness  of  the  polemic  was  added  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  priest,  and  Cartwright  became  the  acknow- 
bili-ed  lc:ider  of  a  laiLte  and  despei'atc  party.  Of  the  controversy 
lluil  ensued,  when  Whitgift,  'on  the  summons  of  authority, 
n[ili(d  to  the  celebrated  Ailmoiiilii/n,'  and  C.irtwright,  '  braving 
the  certain  iienalty"  tliat  would  follow,  answered  in  '  A  Second 
Admonition  to  the  Pariiament,'  we  sliall  not  speak.  Jlr.  Mars- 
i\vn\  sketch  of  llie  style  of  the  two  controversialists,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  i!iscus;,ion,  is  marked  by  sound  sense  and  good 
i'eeiinj,',  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Speaking  of  the  I'lcsby- 
terian  views  of  Cartwright,  h(^  says; — 

'  The  thciiry  is  pbiusiblc  ;  its  evident  simphcity,  .ind  the  reverence 
whicli  it  seems  to  pay  to  the  word  of  God,  will  always  commend  it  to 
many  .ulmirers.  It  has  never  ceased  to  be  urged,  from  time  to  time, 
i[]"in  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Church;  though  it  has  seldom 
tiiinul   in   after    years   an  udvocale   to  be  compared   with   Cartwright: 
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whose  mingled  wit  and  wisdom,  whose  vehement  declamation  and 
logical  precision,  and  whose  nervous  style  and  manly  courage,  the 
expression  of  a  profound  sincerity,  will  ever  give  his  writings,  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  Cartwright  was  the  Hooker  of  nonconformity :  his  equal  in 
acuteness,  though  not  in  penetration;  in  eloquence,  though  not  in 
learning  his  superior :  his  inferior  perhaps  only  in  that  profound  dex* 
terity  and  skill  in  argument  which,  mingled  with  an  awful  reverence 
for  truth,  scorns  or  dreads  to  take  advantage  of  an  adversary's  weak- 
ness. For,  in  these  high  polemic  virtues,  Hooker  is  without  an 
equal. 

*  Whitgift  replied  in  a  tone  equally  disdainful  (for  the  meeknesi 
of  Christian  polemics  was  sorely  wronged  on  hoth  sides),  but  with  i 
depth  of  learning  and  of  patient  thought  which  was  a  greater  tribute 
to  Cartwright's  prowess,  than  the  loudest  acclamations  of  his  own 
party.  It  was  evident  that  the  Reformation  was  put  upon  its  trial, 
and  that  its  friends  were  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  crisis.  AH 
the  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  energy  of  hope  or  of  despair,  was  on 
the  side  of  the  assailants.  To  retain  an  empire  kindles  less  exciteracBt 
than  to  storm  a  battery.  The  prelates,  if  courtiers  and  men  of  thii 
world,  could  only  wish  for  peace;  if  saints  and  men  of  apostolic 
holiness  and  zeal,  they  could  still  have  no  other  ambition.  They  had 
accomplished  a  reformation  the  greatest,  and,  as  the  results  haTa 
shown,  the  most  abiding  the  Church  has  ever  seen :  if  slothful,  it  wu 
reasonable  they  should  wish  to  enjoy  its  fruits ;  if  zealous  for  Ood,  to 
dispense  its  blessings.  But  it  was  difficult  to  revive  in  their  favour 
the  popular  zeal.  They  had  now  to  control,  and  not  to  stimulate,  the 
ardour  of  the  multitude :  to  repress  the  desire  of  change  and  inculcate 
submission.  And  this  task,  always  difficult,  is  doubly  so  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  been  once  known  as  the  leaders  in  a  popular  move- 
ment. They  seem  inconsistent  as  soon  as  they  become  practicaL 
When  they  no  longer  innovate,  they  are  charged  with  a  desertion  of 
their  principles.* — Pp.  88 — 90. 

The  subsequent  administration  of  Whitgifi  need  not  be 
described.  It  is  well  known,  and  few  will  now  attempt  it« 
defence.  As  Lord  Burghley  once  remarked  to  him,  his  pro- 
ceeding was  '  scant  charitable.'  ^  If  I  had  known  his  fault,'  said 
his  lordship,  referring  to  Brown,  *  I  might  be  blamed  for  writing 
for  him  ;  but  when  by  examination  only,  it  is  meant  to  sift  him 
with  twenty-four  articles,  I  have  cause  to  pity  the  poor  man.' 
We  cannot  quit  the  narrative  of  Cartwright  without  quoting  the 
brief,  but  generous,  tribute  which  Mr.  Marsden  pays  to  hii 
worth. 


'  He  attached,'  he  says,  '  too  much  importance  to  his 
opinions  of  church  discipline,  and  those  opinions  we  conceive 
often  wrong ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  public  life  he  was  not  iket 
from  the  universal  vices  of  his  times — intemperance  and  personality  in 
controversy.     But  as  age  mellowed  and  persecution  broke  down  hb 
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Bp'irie,  a  noMe  love  of  truth,  a  generous  and  for(;iving  temper,  a  con- 
tempt of  suffering,  and  a  ferTent  piety  to  God,  break  out  with 
increasing  lustre ;  and  while  learning,  eloquence,  and  high  talents, 
associated  with  exalted  religious  principles,  and  these  displajed  with 
consistency  through  a  long  life  of  persecution,  shall  continue  to  be 
revered,  the  name  of  Cartwright  will  be  uttered,  by  good  men  of  every 
parly,  with  profound  respect.' — Pp.  177.  178. 

The  aeverities  practised  by  the  Church  party  (luring  the  latter 
half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  have  been  carefully  concealed. 
They  were,  however,  terrible  both  in  number  and  character, 
and  must  be  known  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  what 
followed.  The  two  succeeding  reigns  cannot  be  understood 
without  their  being  taken  into  account.  The  alienation  of  the 
public  mind  from  the  hierarchy,  its  mistrust  of  bishops,  and 
determined  hostility  to  spiritual  domination,  are  unintelligible 
without  assuming,  what  facts  clearly  prove,  that  it  had  been 
disgusted  and  horrified  by  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  intolerance 
it  had  witnessed.  As  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary's  reign  sealed 
the  fate  of  Popery,  so  the  concealed,  but  far  more  numerous 
persecutions  under  her  sister,  prepared  the  nation,  first  to  eject 
the  Church  frona  its  confidence,  and  then  to  overthrow  its  very 
foandations.  In  the  one  case  the  martyrdom  was  paraded 
before  the  public  eye  as  a  means  of  intimidation — in  the  other 
it  wns  with(lr;iwn  from  nolicc,  let  thi>  impvovcd  soiitimeiits  of 
the  aijc  should  be  outraged.  Smithfiehl  was  the  scone  of  iho  one, 
iiul  Newgate  that  of  the  other.  In  tJie  former  case  the  faggot, 
md  in  tlic  hitler  penury,  filth,  and  fever  were  the  agencies 
smploycd.  There  wa':  most  lioucsty  in  (iardiiior  and  Bonner, 
*nd  most  cunning  in  Parker  and  Whilgift.  The  one  sought 
;o  tcrrifv  the  nation  :  the  other  dreaded  its  humanity  being 
Dulragcd.  Il  is  humiliating  to  remark — such  are  the  anomalies 
'li  paitv  liistorv— that  the  otic  sister  has  been  for  centuries 
:enued''bloodvQnecn  Marv,' while  the  other  is  known  as  the 
S-n.i\  (Juren  'W-^:^:  V>'v  do  all  justice  to  the  cki!  adminislra- 
;ion  of  Kll^.bah,  but  as  an  ecclrshsfh-'d  ruler  she  is  chargeable 
with  a  laiL'er  amount  of  sufl'i  ring — was  inrtrunienlal  in  the 
.leaths  of  a  far  greater  iiiimber  of  per-ouh,  than  l:cr  sister.  The 
.rulli  is  onlv  just  beffintiing  to  be  told,  and  mativ  are  astonished 
It  ihr  narriitive.  'These  enormities,' says  Mr.'Marsden,  'have 
levcr  !t,(]i  permitted  to  stand  out  in  English  history  in  all 
heir  dark  and  liideous  deformity,  and  in  consc(|ucnce  some 
es-;ons  of  liiifh  imporlancc  liavc  been  lost.  Churchmen  tread 
rentlv,  as  if  tiiev  feared  the  ground  would  give  way  beneath 
Jieni'.' 

The  Court  ..f  Hi;^'h  Couimi-sion  takes  date  from  158-3,  when 
he  (hietii,  at   the  urgent  solicitation  of   Whitgift,  named  forty- 
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four  commissioners,  of  whom  twelve  were  bishops,  with  autho- 
rity  to  inquire  into  all  heretical  opinions,  and  to  exercise  in 
various  other  ways  an  inquisitorial  power  over  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  nation.  The  people  literally  groaned  under  the 
atrocities  of  this  court,  which  rivalled  the  inquisition  in  its 
suspicious  vigilance  and  terrible  misdeeds.  It  continued  through- 
out the  two  succeeding  reigns  to  spread  terror  amongst  the 
5rodly,  and  would  have  accomplished  the  nefarious  policy  of  its 
ramcrs,  had  not  the  Long  Parliament,  amongst  its  many  noble 
achievements,  abolished  it  for  ever.  '  Under  the  grinding 
pressure  of  this  frighful  and  ponderous  machine,  which  was 
designed  to  crush  the  Puritans,  all  the  liberties  of  England 
must  have  perished  ere  long  had  it  not  been  swept  away  with 
indignation  by  a  parliament  of  Charles  the  First.' 

In  the  meantime  the  breach  was  widening.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  Puritans  were  passing  beyond  the  advanced  position  ot' 
C«irtwright.  Fresbyterianism  no  longer  satisfied  their  cravings. 
They  desired  further  reform,  and,  though  mingled  with  many 
errors,  and  as  yet  wanting  in  consistency,  they  began  to  propound 
the  views  and  to  talk  the  language  of  Independency,  llie 
Sectaries,  as  they  were  invidiously  termed,  denied  the  Church 
character  of  the  hierarchy,  and  advocated  the  independence  and 
completeness  of  each  religious  congregation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  theory  of  Episcopalians  was  greatly  advanced  by  Bancroft,  in 
his  celebrated  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1589.  Bancroft 
was  then  chaplain  to  Whitgift,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  primacv, 
and  his  views  were  too  favorable  to  priestism  not  to  be  rapidly 
adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  He  maintained  that 
bisliops  were  a  distinct  and  superior  order  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
they  governed y^r^  ditino^  so  that  authority  was  inherent  in  their 
office,  which  could  not  be  opposed  without  guilt.  Such  were 
his  views  of  the  episcopate  that  he  fearlessly  maintained  no 
church  could  exist  without  it ;  no  orders  were  valid  which 
bisliops  had  not  conferred ;  and,  of  course,  no  obedience,  no 
respect  was  due  to  tlioso,  however  devout  or  however  gifted,  who 
exercisf'd  tlie  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  unlew  by  their 
autliority.  AN'e  nerd  scarcely  say  that  these  views  were  subver- 
sive of  the  very  rxistrncc  of  all  other  than  Episcopal  Chorchct. 
*  The  infomico,'  says  Mr.  Marsden,  '  was  contained  within  the 
premisses,  and  the  time  came  when  it  was  avowed.'  Such  was 
thr  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth: 
and  before  passin^^  to  hrr  successor,  we  commend  to  the  best 
attention  of  our  ri^dcTs;,  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  her  Puritan  subjects  : — 

'  It  was  nut  till  iitur  the  close  of  this  century  that  the  literature,  the 
manners,  and  the  habits  nf  the  Puritans  first  begin  to  appear  nngvUr, 
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ft&d  to  near  a  sectarian  characier.  Hitherto  tlieir  laoguage  and  their 
literary  compositions  are  untainted  with  affectation.  They  wrote  and 
spoke  like  other  nien.  With  regard  to  purity  of  language  and  style, 
Cartwright  and  Travera  are,  at  leaBt,  equal  to  Hooker,  whose  power 
lies  rather  In  miy'esty  of  thought  than  in  felicity  of  expressioc.  In  the 
pulpit  Travers,  preaching  before  the  same  audience,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  in  England,  carried  away  the  palm  of  eloquence  from  his 
^eat  opponent  by  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Cartwright's  eloquence 
had  won  the  admiration  of  Cambridge.  Henry  Smith  had  preached  at 
St.  Clement  Daaca  in  rich  redundant  periods,  remarkable  alike  for 
force  and  grace  ;  the  Cbrysostom  of  the  age ;  whom  wc  are  disposed  to 
think  no  English  preacher  has  since  excelled  in  the  proper  attributes 
of  pulpit  eloquence.  The  age  of  pedantry  had  not  yet  commenced,  ' 
The  quaintnesa  of  the  Puritans  was  not  assumed,  iheir  sentences  were 
not  curiously  invoived,  Iheir  wit  was  not  elaborate,  their  sermons  were 
not  studiously  minced  up  in  tiny  fragments,  each  numbered  and  duly 
parcelled  beneath  its  proper  head  or  subdivision,  with  a  view  not 
■o  much  to  elucidate  the  subject  as  to  display  the  author's  dexterity 
in  his  only  science, — the  scbokstic  logic.  All  this  belonged  to  a 
later  age. 

The  manners  of  the  Puritans  were  distinguished  by  their  gravity, 
and  among  the  thoughtless  and  profane  a  grave  demeanour  has  ever 
been  a  crime.  The  presence  of  virtue  is  always  embarraaaing  to  the 
wicked,  and  its  indications  they  naturally  dislike.  No  doubt  the  gaib 
of  aanctity  it  easily  MBDmed.  The  weak  and  hypocntical — the  one 
from  nature  the  other  frnm  sheer  vilhny — readily  adopt  it ;  and  since 
ktrniiL-ss  in  discrimiiKUion  anil  a  th.iritjLlc  di^pnsillon  hi  jud-ing 
othiT^.  are  unhnp|>ily  but  rare  endowments,  a  sanctimonious  hypocrite 
is  in  popular  estimation  tlic  type  and  standard  by  which  ail  seriousness 
is  to  be  measured.  Wc  find  aecordinftlj*  that,  as  the  national  mind 
gradually  became  less  devout  in  England,  the  gravity  of  the  Puritans 
became  the  frequent  subject  of  a  jest.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  her 
reign  the  example  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  decidedly  irreligious, 
and  tlie  contagion  spread  rapidly  among  the  common  people.  A  pre- 
posterous extravagance  in  dress  and  equipage  ;  a  heathenish  delight  in 
jtiii-ts  and  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  and  plays;  the  prcTa- 
Iciici'  i)f  Oiiths  (freely  indulged  in  by  the  Queen  herself) ;  and  to  crown 
tilt  « liule,  the  studied  de,"Ccration  of  the  Snbbalh,  mark  too  plainly  the 
liolliiwnc-s  of  iliai  religious  profession  which  even  men  of  fashion  wore 
still  cun.-i rained  ti>  make.  All  men  of  real  piety  lamented  the  decay 
of  vii,il  -odiimss.  Hooker,  in  his  preface,  dejdores  it  as  feelingly  as 
■Iriivr-^  foulii  have  done.  But  the  cry  once  raised,  a  grave  exterior 
liid  .1  vi] luous  life  were  regarded  as  the  sure  sijins  of  a  Puritan,  that  is, 
iif  one  disaffected  to  the  Slate.      .Men  who  had  never  entered  a  coiivcn- 


liele.  nor  hai 

1  one  misgiving  about  the  cross  in  baptism,  were  wickedly 

rliiven  from 

the  church  they  loved,  by  cold  treatment  or  slanderous 

ni|iiit:itiiin-<: 

;    until,    to  be   seen   twice  at  church   on   Sunday,   and   to 

i,.-Tui   the    r. 

■>t  of  tlic  ilay  in   reading  the   Scriptures,   was   enough   to 

whole  family  the  disgra,  e  of  Puritanism.— Pp.  237— 2 10. 

JilMlrs  lu. 

-ifiKil   Imin  Scotland  to  ascend  the  English  throne  ; 
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and  the  two  religious  parties  which  divided  the  nation  watched 
his  movements  with  intense  solicitude,  to  sec  which  might  hope 
for  his  favor.  With  characteristic  insincerity  he  had  paraded 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  John  Knox,  protesting  it  to  be 
'  the  purest  in  the  world/  and  affirming  of  the  English  Church 
that '  its  service  was  but  an  evil  said  mass.'  But  times  were  nov 
changed ;  James  was  on  English  ground,  and  his  Presbyterian 
subjects  were  soon  taught  the  hoUowness  of  his  professions. 
There  is  no  personage  in  history  whom  we  regard  with  more 
contempt  than  James.  An  unnatural  son,  devoid  of  truth,  vast 
in  pretensions,  yet  feeble  of  purpose;  vain,  irresolute,  and  weak; 
a  pedant,  a  profane  swearer,  and  a  sot ;  he  was  just  the  sovereifrn 
to  irritate  his  now  subjects,  and  to  accelerate  the  crisis  that  wa» 
impending.  A  man  of  less  waywardness  and  vanity  might  hav:* 
averted  it  by  concession,  and  one  of  stronger  intellect  and  more 
masculine  texture  might  have  crushed  it  by  force ;  but  Jame^ 
was  at  once  passionate  and  feeble,  extravagant  in  his  claims, 
yet  unstable  and  weak  in  his  acts.  His  reign  corstituted 
just  such  an  era  as  was  needed,  to  train  up  the  rising  spirit  of 
English  liberty,  to  a  hardness  and  endurance  equal  to  the 
struggle  which  awaited  it.  On  his  way  to  London,  he  receiTid 
from  the  Puritans  the  famous  Millenary  petition,  which  set 
forth,  in  respectful  language,  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects.  Had  he  been  the  Solomon  his  flatterers 
pretended,  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  so  favor- 
able an  opportunity  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 
He  might  have  done  this  at  little  cost,  and  with  infinite  honor, 
but  James  was  unequal  to  the  occasion,  as  the  Hampton-Coart- 
Conferencc  speedily  showed.  The  king  resolved  to  hold  a  con- 
ference, in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties  might  discuss  in 
his  presence  their  points  of  difference.  '  Nothing,*  says  our 
author,  '  could  exceed  the  wisdom  of  this  project ;  nothing  but 
the  folly  displayed  in  its  management,  and  the  insipidity  of  it« 
M'liole  conclusion.'  The  whole  thing  was,  in  fact, '  a  mere  pre- 
tence,' to  cover  over  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  king  and  the 
bishops.  ISoth  had  resolved  on  maintaining  things  as  they  were. 
but  some  colorable  pretext  was  needed  for  refiasing  the  peti- 
tion of  80  large  and  virtuous  a  body  of  the  clergy.  Jamei.  how- 
ever, did  refuse  with  contumely  and  reproach;  and  Whitgift 
declared  that  he  '  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God*i 
Spirit;'  and  HancroA,  on  his  knees,  protested  'that  hit  heait 
melted  within  him  with  joy,  and  made  haste  to  acknowledge  to 
Ahni^lity  (iod  his  singular  mercy  in  giving  us  such  a  kia^  as. 
since  C'lirist's  time,  the  like  he  thought  had  not  been  seen.*  So 
contemptibly  nhjtct  was  the  spirit  of  the  court  deivy  of  that 
day.     Nothing  was  too  mean  or  servile  by  whioh  thej  could 
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hope  more  closely  to  link  the  king  to  their  purpose.  Religion 
was  a  farce ;  honor  was  unknown ;  even  decency  was  despised. 
They  had  but  one  object,  and  that  was  to  crush  the  Puritans. 
Everything  was  sacrificed  to  this,  to  the  obvious  scandal  of  the 
Christian  name.  *  The  bishops,'  says  a  contemporaneous  enemy 
of  the  Puritans,  who  was  present  at  the  Conference,  '  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  said  hb  majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of  in- 
spiration? I  wist  not  what  they  mean,  but  the  spirit  was  rather 
foul-mouthed.'  When  such  scenes  were  enacted  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  need  we  wonder  that  profanity  and  vice  prevailed 
at  Court ,'  In  spectacles  like  this  we  detect  the  cause  which  spread 
so  foul  a  taint  throughout  the  palace  of  James. 

'  The  decay  of  piety,'  says  Mr.  Marsden, '  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  that  is,  when  his  pernicious  example  and  worthless 
character  had  wrought  their  fidl  effect  upon  the  natioo,  is  an  afflicting 
topic.  The  lewdness  of  hin  court  was  such,  that  those  who  drew  the 
sword  against  his  son,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  do  not  hesitate 
to  contrast  the  many  virtues  of  King  Charles,  and  the  decorum  of  his 
courtiers,  with  the  low  and  infamous  debaucheries  of  the  court  of 
James.  Under  the  name  of  Puritanism, zeal  and  earnestness  in  religion 
were  everywhere  treated  with  contempt.  Pious  churchmen,  who  had 
never  concerned  themselves  with  the  surplice  controversy,  and  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  cross  in  baptism  and  the  ring  in  marriage, 
fijund  tnemselves  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  associate  with  the  only 
parly  by  wliom  Ihcy  were  not  insultci!.  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Hu'.chinson,  and  tlie  eloquent  historian  of  hot  husband's  virtues,  was 
then  a  thild.  She  relates,  with  a  becoming  indifjiiation,  how  fiercely 
tilt-  storm  of  insult  and  reproach  fell  upon  licr  father's  household,  and 
upon  olhers  who,  like  him,  were  men  of  rank  and  loyalty,  yet  dared 
to  be  nobly  singular,  and  to  fear  God.  However  loyal  these  men 
were,  if  tlicy  disputed  such  impositions  as  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  they 
were  held  to  be  seditious,  and  soon  found  that  they  were  marked  out 
for  evil.  Did  a  country  gentleman  discountenance  vice,  he  was  a 
Puritan,  however  exactly  he  conformed.  Did  he  show  favour  to  men 
of  piety,  relievo  their  wants, or  protect  them  against  oppression,  he  was 
a  I'uiitan.  If,  in  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  he  promoted  public 
vlriiLP  or  public  interests,  and  discouraged  popery,  he  was  a  Puritan. 
Above  all,  if  he  had  some  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  coulil  endure  a 
sermon,  and  permitted  serious  conversation  at  his  table  ;  iieiilicr 
swearinf;.  nor  scofKng,  nor  sabbalh-breaking.  nor  indulging  in  ribald 
(onv^r^atinn,  he  was  a  Puritan;  and  if  a  Puritan,  then  an  enemy  to 
the  kinj^  and  to  his  govcrnmeiil,  seditious,  factious,  and,  in  short,  a 
InjKjrrite.  It  was  well  if  'rime  neighbouring  pulpit  did  not  hold  him 
iiji  1"  |ii>i)ular  scorn,  or  if,  as  he  passed  along  the  village,  the  drunkards 
liiil  not  m;ike  their  soiiiis  ,it  him.  for  every  stage,  every  table,  every 
ns;  and  fiddlers  and  mimics  learned 
le  most  gainful  iv;iy  of  fooling."  ' — 
I',,.  ;i;(7— ;!39. 
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Our  author  exhibits,  of  course,  the  misdeeds  of  the  '  pilgrim 
fathers.'  We  are  far  from  blaming  this;  it  was  perfectly  natural, 
and,  indeed,  incumbent  on  him,  to  do  so.  We  find  no  &ult  on 
this  account.  Let  intolerance  and  persecution,  wherever,  and  by 
whomsoever  exhibited,  be  held  up  to  merited  rebuke.  Especially 
let  this  exposure  be  made,  where  force  is  employed  by  those, 
whose  own  experience  has  taught  the  unrighteousness  and  in- 
utility of  employing  it  in  the  propagation  of  religion.  The  sufier- 
ings  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  ought  to  have  taught  them 
forbearance  and  lenity  in  America.  The  complaints  they  had 
preferred  against  Parker  and  Whitgift,  should  have  stayed  their 
hand  from  employing  the  sword  in  the  defence  or  advancement 
of  their  opinions.  Unhappily,  however,  the  case  was  otherwise, 
and  Dissenters  will  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  Mr.  Marsden, 
in  admitting,  frankly  and  without  extenuation,  the  tyrannous 
cruelty  practised  by  their  fathers.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
vindication.  The  very  effort  is  pernicious,  and  the  reasoning 
employed  is  as  applicable  in  England  as  in  Massachusetts.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Marsden  does  justice  to  the  character  of 
Roger  Williams,  who  has  been  assailed  from  quarters  whence 
commendation  and  honor  only  ought  to  have  proceeded.  The 
flippancy  with  which  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against 
Williams  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  parties  concemedj  and  is 
obviously  better  suited  to  shield  his  persecutors  from  reproach, 
than  to  acquaint  us  with  the  genuine  history  of  the  man.  There  is 
more  in  the  following  than  meets  the  eye.  We  arc  not  concerned 
to  clear  the  noble-minded  sufferer  from  the  charge  advanced  in 
the  latter  part  of  it.  The  '  plausible  theory,'  as  our  author  some- 
what derisively  terms  it,  may  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice 
earlier  than  he  anticipates. 

'  The  character  of  Williams  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Puritan 
writers  loaded  with  reproach.  He  is  described  by  Neal  as  a  rigid 
Brownist,  precise,  uncharitable,  of  most  turbulent  and  boisterous  pas- 
sions. But  his  writings  refute  the  first  charge,  and  his  conduct,  under 
circumstances  likely  to  arouse  the  gentlest  spirit,  contradicts  the 
second.  His  offence  was  this.  He  enunciated,  and  lived  to  carry  out, 
the  great  principle  of  perfect  toleration  amongst  contending  parties,  by 
whom  it  was  equally  abhorred.  His  name  must  be  had  in  everlasting 
honour,  as  the  first  man  in  these  later  ages  who  taught  that  the  ciTU 
magistrate  may  not  coerce  the  conscience :  that  fines  and  stripes  are 
not  the  proper  means  of  restoring  even  the  worst  heretics  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  or  of  punishing  their  contumacy.  As  usual 
with  those  who  announce  some  great  truth,  unknown  or  IntteilT 
opposed,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  defending  his  principles,  and  caniea 
the  application  of  them  to  an  absurd  and  mischievous  excess.  He  not 
only  denied  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish,  but  he  denied  Us 
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right  to  interfere.  He  maintained,  that  as  to  ciTil  government,  all 
religions  were  alike  :  that  is.  he  denied  the  right  of  a  body  of  Christian 
men  to  found  a  Btate  upon  Christian  principles.  Jews  and  Turks,  in- 
fidels  and  heretics,  were  to  pofiscsg  equal  rights ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
exercise  an  equal  share  of  judicial  power  and  civic  influence  with  their 
Christian  brethren.  Of  course,  under  such  conditions,  an  established 
religion  was  impossible.  He  trusted  simply  to  the  force  of  truth  to 
vindicate  her  own  pretensions.' — lb.  pp.  307,  308. 

It  was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Marsdcn's  ecclesiastical 
position  that  he  would  scarcely  do  the  same  justice  to  those 
whom  he  terms  '  the  democratic  Puritans,'  as  he  had  honorably 
meted  out  to  their  predecessors.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
tliis,  bat  as  his  next  volume  will  enter  at  large  on  their  history, 
we  shall  defer  our  remarks  till  its  appearance.  The  general 
complexion  of  his  Tiews  may  be  gathered  from  his  describin? 
them  as '  men  of  ungoverned  passions  j  intense  fanaticism  ;  and 
in  genera],  with  a  few  exceptions,  profoundly  ignorant.'  ITjis  ia 
to  daub  and  not  to  portray ;  such  terms  furnish  a  caricature, 
not  a  likeness,  and  awaken  our  fears  rather  than  hopes.  Had 
Mr,  Marsdcn  executed  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit,  it  would  be  far  from  meriting  the  praise  we  have 
swarded  it.  But  we  will  not  anticipate  evil.  When  the  second  j 
Tolnme  is  before  us,  we  hope  to  find  it  distin^iebed  by  tlie  same  '^V 
ciindor,  intdli_i;cnce,  pood  faith,  and  cathohcity,  as  are  conspi- 
CTiou.s  llioiigliout  this.  In  llip  infiuitinu',  wc  commend  the 
'  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,'  to  our  readers,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  it  obtains  extensive  circulation  amongst  them.  They 
may  learn  much  from  its  perusal,  .ind  where  they  differ  from  the 
.luthor,  they  will  do  well  to  imitate  his  generous  forbearance  and 
enlightened  catholicity. 
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Art.  V. — Salvation.     A  Sermon  preached  m  ihe  Parish   Church  of 
Crathie,  Balmoral^  before  Her  Majesty  ths  QtMfft,  Sunday^  Sq^- 
temher  22,    1850.      By   the    Rev.   John   Camming,  D.D.,  kc. 
Twelfth  Thousand.     London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

To  us  who,  in  our  capacity  as  editors  and  critics,  have  to  look 
deeply  into  books  and  men,  the  natural  history  and  public  life  of 
'  a  popular  preacher '  have  often  presented  a  subject  of  painful 
interest.  Without  adverting,  at  present,  to  the  perilous  influ- 
ence which  a  brilliant  reputation  may  possibly  exert  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  habitudes  of  the  man,  we  may  mention,  that 
tlie  mere  position  in  which  he  is  placed  has  always  appeared  to 
our  minds  a  thing  at  which  we  could  not  look,  even  from  a 
distance,  without  terror.  He  has  to  appear  twice,  at  least,  every 
seven  days,  before  the  same  audience,  and  to  address  them  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  he  is  alwavs  expected  to  come  forth  with  the 
same  power,  freshness,  and  novelty,and  this,  too, for  years  together. 
Among  his  audience  are  always  many  who  hare  travelled  with 
him  the  same  road  before,  who  arc  familiar  with  his  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  who  can  recognise  the  recurrence 
of  any  favourite  illustrations.  What  struck  the  mind  when  it 
was  new,  both  to  speaker  and  hearer,  and  stirred  it  to  its  pro- 
foundcst  depths,  loses  its  magic  when  it  is  said  again:  'The 
gold  has  become  dim,  the  fine  gold  is  changed  '—changed  into 
silver,  perhaps  lead ;  and  the  preacher  knows  this,  and  feels  it, 
as  well  as  others.  In  his  audience,  too,  especially  in  such  a 
place  as  London,  there  are  always  strangers  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  preacher's  reputation ;  who  have  come  from 
curiosity,  and  Avdtli  high  and  vague  ideas  of  something  won- 
derful ;  who  thus  make  unconscious  exorbitant  demands  on  his 
talents,  however  common  or  ordinary  the  occasion.  Everything 
is  expected  to  be  great — matter,  manner,  expression ;  the  pro- 
cesses of  argument,  the  flow  of  thought,  the  irradiations  of 
genius ;  there  must  be  evangelical  truth  in  all  its  fulness,  expe- 
rience in  all  its  depths,  practice  in  all  its  perfection  ;  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  apt  quotations,  strength,  beauty,  power  of 
appeal,  all  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  as  displayed  by  the  man 
on  occasions  that  demanded  unusual  effort,  or  that  was  the 
result  of  some  felicitous  moment  of  inspiration  !  For  a  person  to 
export  this,  at  any  time  he  happens  to  drop  into  the  church  of  a 
popular  preacher,  is  for  him  to  expect  it  every  Sunday,  or  imee 
every  Sunday,  and  tliat,  too,  from  one  who,  during  the  week 
^        (ecen/  week),  is  called  upon  for  the  business  of  boards  and 
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committees ;  who  has  to  attend  public  meetings,  to  give  popular 
lectures,  to  visit  the  eick  who  may  live  miles  apart,  and  to  pay 
pleasant  pastoral  visits  to  the  wkote  ;  all  the  time  reading  up  to 
the  age,  publishing  occasional  sermons  himself,  writing  reviews, 
perhaps  hooks;  getting  through  an  extensive  correspondence, 
receiving  calls  from  town  and  country  at  all  hours,  doing  the 
amiable  in  spite  of  sacrifices  of  time  and  temper,  and  being 
always  open,  primed  and  ready,  to  answer  the  solicitations  of  all 
societies ! 

How  any  man  can  live  such  a  life  is  to  us  a  perfect  mystery ; 
how  any  can  wish  for  it,  an  amazement  and  a  marvel.  The 
CTeat  efforts  of  barristers  are  occasional,  and  they  have  their 
long  vacations  :  when  they  do  great  things,  it  is  usually  under 
such  surrounding  excitement  that  the  audience  is  so  in  sympathy 
with  the  object  they  have  in  view,  as  to  lose  sight  of  their 
awkwardnesses  and  of  them,  and  they  are  very  seldom  expected 
to  be  great.  The  popular  preacher  is  AimseZ/'constanlly  regarded 
as  an  object  for  study  and  attention,  and  he  is  always  expected 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  most  distinguished  or  reputed 
achievements.  On  some  Thursday,  for  instance,  looked  up  to 
by  a  vast,  and  yet  comparatively  select,  assembly,  surrounded 
too  by  his  brethren,  and  by  nnmbers  of  clergymen  of  variout 
denominations,  he  maJiPS,  perhaps,  as  he  ought,  nn  extraordinary 
effort  for  sonic  Rrcat  object,  or  on  some  exciting  occasion;  the 
very  next  Sunday,  when  the  barrister  who  had  spoken  won- 
derfully in  tlic  week  ivould  be  in  retirement  and  rest,  or,  what 
is  far  better,  would  be  a  quiet  worshipper,  and  have  his  mind 
refreshed  by  otbi'r  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  than  what  are 
usual  and  professional — the  popular  preacher  must  appear  before 
the  public  twice  again,  and  again  speak  on  the  same  subject; 
facultv  and  feeling  must  again  run  in  their  accustomed  ruts,  and 
cro«(U  will  flock  to  liis  ordinnry  services,  iufiucnccd  by  what 
lliiy  Imve  ju'^t  heard,  and  cxpvc'ting  to  hear  something  exactly 
like  il !  and  they  «  ill  go  away  woLidcring  ami  angry  because  they 
(Id  nut!  Tutors  and  professors  repeat  their  k'ssons  to  a  new 
class,  and  have  every  summer  montlis  of  silence  ;  the  miserable 
man  wlio  has  unfortunately  ac<|iiired  a  popular  rei)utation,  has 
to  go  on  year  after  year  with  the  same  audience,  honmicd  in, 
too,  by  cii!-tom,  to  a  narrow  range  of  topics,  and  is  to  be  thankful 
if  he  gits  in  a  twelvemonth  (our  or  five  Sundays  at  the  sea, 
many  pimi^  and  excellent  people  '  greatly  wondering'  how  he 
can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  be  silent  for  one  ! 

It  is  very  painful  to  \\i\vv  to  think  of  the  pulpit  as  attracting 
til  i(-eU'  I'eeling*  so  little  in  accordance  with  its  sacred  character 
as  those  that  frequenlly  encompass  the  victim  of  popularity. 
I'lipiilar  preaching   is   supposed  by  some  to   be  the   Protestant 
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'  histrionic,'  as^  according  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  acted  tcor*/np 
is  that  alike  of  Popery  and  Puscyism — the  space  and  steps  in 
front  of  the  altar  being  the  stage  for  both.  We  do  not  think 
the  accusation  against  preaching  just,  although,  if  it  were,  we 
should  certainly  prefer  the  first  to  the  latter  *  exhibitions.'  The 
Protestant  *  histrionic  '  is  better  than  the  Popish — the  Popular, 
than  ihc  Puseyite — as  the  eloquence  of  tragedy  is  more  manly 
and  more  intellectual  than  the  dumb  show  of  tne  most  splendid 
pantomime.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  popular  preacher  of 
modern  times  is  nothing  to  what  he  was  in  the  ancient  Church ; 
nor  the  feelings  of  his  audience,  their  mode  of  applause,  their 
kind  of  admiration,  or  even  their  character,  anything  like 
what  distinguished  the  crowds  that  used  to  press  round 
the  pulpit  of  the  fourth  century.  TTlen,  the  admirer  of 
the  preacher  at  one  hour,  was  often  literally  the  admirer  of  the 
actor  the  next.  The  crowd  would  flow  from  the  church  to 
the  race-course  ;  and,  while  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
sacred  orator,  as  he  descanted  on  the  themes  and  mysteries  of 
the  faith,  it  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  its  gratification  and 
delight  at  any  peculiarly  'golden'  sentence  or  paragraph  by 
stamping  with  the  feet,  by  audible  cheering,  and  tne  other  Mgn' 
of  popular  sympathy  which  at  once  rouse  and  regale  the  multi- 
tudinous echoes  of  Exeter  Hall !  We  have  nothing  like  thi.* 
now ;  nothing  that  approaches  it,  except  the  coughing  and 
brcMtliing,  and  general  expression  of  emancipation  and  relit  f 
which  used  to  follow  the  termination  of  some  of  Chalmer>*» 
enchaining  illustrations,  and  which  may  yet  be  witnessed,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  under  the  '  golden '  lecturer  on  Tuesday 
mornings,  or  the  silver  cadences  of  *  him  of  York.'  It  is  very 
sad  that  preaching  cannot  always  be  like  what  it  was  at  PeDteco«t ; 
ur  what  it  was  at  Hcrea,  Antioch,  or  Corinth,  in  the  days  of 
iSt.  Paul.  'Vhv  truth  is,  that  after  the  first  conversion  of  a 
pcnplf — aft(;r  tlio  gospel  has  ceased  to  be  literally  *  tidincs,' — 
and  (specially  after  things  have  got  so  settled  that  the  population 
professes  ( 'hristianity,and  theoretically  knows  it,  or  knows  some- 
thing of  it — when  literature  is  coloured  and  toned  by  the  faith — 
when  learning  supposes  acquaintance  with  it,  and  custom  pre- 
scribes attendance  at  church — and  before  the  whole  thing  has^ 
sunk  into  a  cold,  decent,  political,  respectable  sham,  preaching 
necessarily  becomes  an  art  and  a  luxury.  It  is  a  thing  for 
which  some  have  to  be  set  apart,  for  which  they  stud^  and 
])r(  ])are,  and  which  they  have  to  exercise,  again  and  agun,  on 
the  same  themes  and  for  the  same  people.  These  people  cea»e 
to  he  >truck  with  the  thing  spoken;  it  is  no  longer  the  *  news' 
that  it  ua>  tu  their  fathers,  or  even  to  themselves; — subjects  and 
topics  (oii>!antly  recurring  lo^e  their  intrinsic  power  to  interest : 
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the  manner,  therefore,  of  presenting  familiar  truth  comes  to  be 
important,  and  the  man  that  can  impart  to  it  force  and  fresh- 
ness comes  to  be  popular.  The  preacher  has  to  learn  how  he  can 
best  secure  attention ;  and  the  hearers  discover,  like  those  of  Chry- 
sostom,  that  the  homily  of  the  orator  may  be  '  as  good  as  a  play !' 
Very  sad,  we  repeat,  is  it  that  things  should  be  so.  They 
will  not  be  mended,  however,  by  having  n  priest  instead  of  a 
preacher,  and  a  number  of  actors,  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
moving  about,  bowing  and  muttering  like  so  many  mimes.  And 
it  is  a  consolation  to  think  that,  bad  as  we  are  as  to  the  state  of 
feeling  with  which  multitudes  meet  to  listen  to  their  favouriteB, 
we  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  '  hearers '  of  other  and 
(supposed)  purer  times.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  those  who 
have  attained  first  class  popularity  as  preachers  among  us,  have 
done  so  simply  because  ihetf  could  not  help  it.  They  did  not 
seek  for  or  follow  popularity — it  found  out  and  followed  them. 
The  men  obeyed  the  impulses  of  their  genius ;  they  looked  in- 
stinctively, in  their  own  way,  at  the  truth  they  had  to  illustrate ; 
they  embodied  and  put  it  foith,  in  beautiful  framework  or 
burning  words,  which  in  them  were  natural  and  spontaneous, 
coming  to  their  aid  without  efTort ;  and  the  result  was,  nature  in 
the  heart  recognising  and  responding  to  nature  from  the  tongue. 
Does  anybody  suppose  that  Dr.  Chalmers  set  before  himself 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  and  then  sat  down  to  Mrite  for  and 
achieve  it !  The  idea  is  ridiculous — as  insulting  to  his  intellect 
as  derogatory  to  his  piety.  He  was  natural,  earnest,  zealous; 
he  looked  at  thizigs  through  his  own  eyes,  took  hold  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  hurled  them  forth  in  his  own  way  ;  he  never 
thought  of  the  result,  and  could  not  have  helped  it  if  he  had. 
His  writing  and  preaching  were  a  sort  of  temporary  insanity  (in 
the  sense  in  which  the  inspiration  of  genius  is  that);  it  would 
not  have  bti'n  natural  in  him  fur  them  to  have  been  otherwise, 
iuul  it  was  pcrfiTlly  -o  that  he  should  be  the  most  admired  and 
piipiilar  piL^icliir  uf  his  dav.  liut  even  h':  had  to  pav  for  this  a 
U  iribU'  prlL'f,  iuid  to  sutler  at  times  a  severe  penalty.  What 
was  IM--V  at  lii>t  from  the  activity  and  exuberance  of  his  young 
iLiiagiiia'tidii,  was  not  easy  when  years  had  somewhat  dulled  and 
exliuusled  it;  tlie  very  originality  of  his  ilhi-tiatlous  prevented 
their  undetected  repetition,  for,  once  heard,  though  they  might 
be  forgotten,  they  could  never  be  unrecognised  if  heard  again. 
Yet  was  he  obliged  to  repeat  himself  iVcftuenlly,  not  only  in 
dilferent  and  distant  parts,  but  in  the  place  of  his  ordinary 
nuiiistratiouj;  till,  at  length,  it  was  felt  as  a  personal  refuge  and 
rcliif  from  oppressive  engagements,  as  well  as  an  opening  for 
another  form  of  usefulness,  for  the  hebdomadal  discourse  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  sessional  lectures  of  a  college. 
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Bat  we  are  pursuing  a  discussion  we  had  no  intention  of  intrcv 
ducing  when  we  took  up  Dr.  Cumming's  '  Sermon '  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  it.  What  we  hare  said, 
however,  was  very  naturally  suggested  by  the  name  of  one  who 
has  long  ranked  with  the  popular  preachers  of  the  British 
metropolis ;  and  the  turn  our  remarks  have  taken  will  serve  to 
show  (what  for  ourselves  it  may  be  important  to  hare  remem- 
bered) that  we  are  fully  able  to  estimate  the  difficulties  of  public, 
popular  men ;  to  make  allowance  for  inequalities  and  failures  in 
their  unenviable  duties,  and  to  denounce  the  exorbitancy  of 
vulgar  expectations — the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  and  often 
absolutely  cruel,  demands  that  are  made  on  their  everlastingly 
tasked  ability.  Dismissing  then,  and  perhaps  apologizing  for, 
the  foregoing  remarks,  with  this  explanatory  parenthesis,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  our  solicited  and  allotted  laboar,  of  deciding 
whether  we  arc  to  rejoice  in,  to  endorse,  or  to  stand  in  doubt  of. 
Dr.  Cumming's  *  Salvation ' — the  sermon^  that  is,  so  called. 

In  common  with  many  others,  we  very  sincerely  rejoiced 
when  we  heard  it  said,  or  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that '  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gumming  had  been  summoned  to  Balmoral,  to  preach 
before  the  Queen.'  We  thought  it  well  that  that  part  of  the 
Scottish  Church  resident  in  England  should  be  thus  honoured 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  clergy. 
We  were  pleased,  too,  that  her  Majesty,  whose  position  debars 
her  from  all  public  meetings,  and  all  extraordinary  religious 
services,  should  use  the  power  which  her  residence  in  Scotland 
gave  her,  to  hear  a  remarkable  public  man ;  and  we  were  glad 
that  simple,  evangelical  truth,  unallied  with  episcopal  pomp, 
and  unadulterated  by  Anglican  influences,  was,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Gumming,  to  speak  and  to  be  heard.  Nor  was  it  unob- 
served by  us,  that  as  Dr.  Gumming  is,  in  England^  a  dissenter 
from  the  Established  Ghurch,  all  the  separate,  unepiscopal  evan- 
gelical bodies,  were  at  once  recognised  in  him  by  ner  Majesty's 
command,  and  were  represented  by  him  in  his  services  before 
her.  This,  while  it  showed  the  religious  liberality  of  the  royal 
mind,  and  evinced  its  freedom  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
some  bigoted  priests,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  preacher  by  devolving  upon  him  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  thought,  feeling,  and  general  character  of  unestablished 
English  evangclicism,  as  all  interested  in  it  might  substantially 
approve,  and  which  they  might  welcome  and  refer  to  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction.  Dr.  Gumming  will  probably  say,  that  the 
thought  of  standing  as  the  representative,  thus  generally,  of 
English  evangelicism,  never  entered  his  tiioughts ;  that  he  did 
not  even  deem  himself  so  much  a  Scotch  minister  ^kmh  Bmglamd 
as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  National  and  Established  Church ; 
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and  that,  in  fact,  he  rather  Bmiles  at  the  absurdity  suggested, 
hardly  canccniing  eotnetbing  like  offence  at  what  he  would  have 
deemed  rather  a  degradation.  Very  well.  Let  it  be  so.  The 
English  public,  however — the  reading  portion  at  least  of  all 
classes  who  incline  to  the  episcopal  communion,  knoioing  the 
difference  between  those  who  belong  to  the  Church  and  those 
who  do  not,  but  not  knowing  the  differenees  between  the  latter 
among  themselves — will  be  very  apt  to  think  of  Dr.  Cuntming, 
and  of  Dr.  Cuniming's  sermon,  as  representing  the  sort  of  people 
that  preachers  out  of  the  Church  are,  and  the  sort  of  things  that 
they  believe  and  say.  Now,  as  it  happens,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
utterance  to  the  painful  fact,  that  we  are  heartily  glad  that  Dr. 
Gumming  will  consent  to  represent  none  but  his  own  communion; 
and  we  will  further  add,  that  we — that  is,  the  individual  writer  of 
this  article — as  an  ex-member  of  that  communion,  are  glad  also  on 
behalf  of  it,  that  the  Doctor  really  represented  nobody  but  himself. 
The  ' Sermon '  pm-ports  to  have  been  preached  'before  her 
Majesty  the  Queen.'  Was  it  preached  by  the  Queen's  com- 
mand? Is  it  published  with  the  Queen's  permission?  It  is 
very  well  known,  we  believe,  at  least  in  our  parts,  that  the  first 
was  not  the  case.  We  could  give  the  circumstances  through 
which,  and  the  names  of  those  by  whom,  it  was  brought  about; 
and  we  might  show  that  it  is  questionable  whether  a  higb-sonled 
man  would  not  have  waited  for  something  else.  But  we  forbear 
all  that.  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  however,  we  really 
do  doubt  whether,  whatever  other  people  choose  to  do.  Dr.  Com-  ' 
minif  himself  oufjht  to  have  appeared  in  any  manner  connected 
witii  ll.e  iuil)liratiun  of  thv  '  Sirnioi,,'  uiilrs;,  in  court  l:i,igu;igL, 
its  publication  had  been  '  commanded.'  That  was  not  likely, 
since,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  only  '  constructively '  preached 
before  her  Majesty ;  and,  however  it  might  have  been  stolen  by 
short-band  writers,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  prevented 
the  indecorum  of  their  parading  her  Majesty's  name  for  their 
own  private  ends.  That  the  public  might  have  been  curious  to 
know  something  of  Dr.  Cumming's  sermon  is  likely  and  natural, 
but  many  sermons  are  preached  before  tlie  Queen  by  Scolch  and 
Kngli'-li  clergymen  that  are  not  printed  ;  and,  unless  the  Queen 
hiisilf  should  have  consented  to  have  had  her  name  used  in  the 
titli-paire  of  the  publication,  wc  really  think  there  was  some- 
lljiiiff  of  itidi'licaey  in  Dr.  Gumming  not  only  having  anything 
In  do  willi  it,  but  in  his  not  taking  prompt  and  energetic  mea- 
sures tliat  tlicre  mlglit  be  no  publication  at  all.  We  are  not 
jntli'nding  to  speak  from  any  knowledge  we  have  of  etiquette, 
or  from  any  familiarity  ivith  court  forms,  but  simply  from  the 
suirircj-tions  of  our  own  internal  fechngs  and  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  '  proper '  and  becoming. 
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When  we  turn  over  the  title-page  and  read  the  prefsice,  the 
first  sentence  perfectly  appals  us  ;  while  others  that  occur  in  iti 
three  or  four  short  paragraphs,  arc  sufficient  to  tempt  to  great 
but  deserved  severity  of  remark.  We  are  toldj '  The  following 
sermon  was  taken  down  by  a  reporter,  and  is  now  printed  as 
corrected  by  the  preacher.* 

That  is  to  say,  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Gumming  preached 
before  the  Queen,  he  preached  without  notes  ;  not  only  did  he 
not  read  his  sermon,  but  he  did  not  deliver  it  memoriter ;  for, 
it  is  printed,  not  from  his  MS.,  but  as  *  taken  down '  from  his 
lips ;  and  it  is  corrected  by  him,  but  it  is  not  said  to  be  corrected 
by  his  copy.  The  impression  the  statement  makes  is  obvious; 
whether  intended  or  not,  we  shall  not  surmise.  The  whole 
thing,  as  we  have  put  it,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  the  sentence  most 
be  interpreted,  is  cither  true  or  it  is  not ;  on  either  alternative, 
the  cool,  easy  assurance  of  the  man,  and  the  tone  in  which  the 
matter  is  told,  strike  us  with  inexpressible  amazement. 

If  Dr.  Gumming  had  done,  what  he  certainly  ought  to  have 
done,  written  his  sermon^  what  need  was  there  for  a  reporter .' 
Why,  in  Scotland,  the  land  of  Sabbath  sacrednesa,  and  of  Sabbath 
observance,  should  that  day  be  desecrated  and  profaned  by  the 
toleration  of  a  person  pursuing  his  trade,  and  earning  his  money 
by  a  secular  act,  in  the  very  house  of  prayer  and  at  the  time  of 
worship  ?  The  reporter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed 
by  any  '  Pulpit '  proprietor.  We  have  often  heard  minifrtcrs 
complain  of  being  exposed  to  this  annoyance;  and  wc  have 
known  some,  in  spite  of  their  intense  repugnance  to  the  system, 
both  as  an  injustice  to  themselves  and  a  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  day,  reluctantly  consent  to  correct  the  report  of  a  sermon. 
which,  whether  they  did  so  or  not,  tcould  be  published,  partly 
that  neither  themselves  nor  the  truth  might  be  mbrepresentcd,aDd 
partly  to  have  a  hold  on  those  whom  they  thus  obliged,  and  so 
to  be  able  to  forbid  future  or  frequent  peculations.  If  any  man 
were  so  absurd  as  to  take  down  a  sermon,  which  everybody 
would  thiuk  ^ras  sure  to  hare  been  writtcny  and  to  offer  his  notes 
for  the  correction  of  the  preacher  for  him  to  publish  it,  the 
answer  is  obvious — '  Vou  have  taken  the  trouble  of  a  very 
unnecessary  service,  for  the  manuscript  is  already  in  long  hand, 
and  can  become  *'  copy  "  at  any  moment  if  I  so  chooie.*  We 
can  understand  a  reporter  stealing  such  a  sermon,  and  hastening 
to  send  it  forth  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  for  his  own  prodt ; 
but  Dr.  Cumming's  s>(Tmon — this  corrected  report  of  it — ^is  pub- 
li^lled  by  his  own  bookseller,  appears  to  be  his  own  proprrtjTt 
and  takes  rank  with  all  his  regular  and  authorised  works.  Did 
hey  then,  employ  the  reporter?  Was  it  necessorr  ton  him  to 
do  so,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  manusoipl  ior  the  press  I 
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Are  we  to  understand  that  the  man's  nerve  was  such,  that  in  the 
prospect  of  an  exciting  and  untried  position,  he  ventured  to 
trust  to  his  extemporary  powers,  and  that  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  liire  a  i>enman  to  ply  his  trade  in  a  Scotch  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  to  make  such  a  person  and  such  an 
act,  there  and  then,  part  of 'the  magnificent  scenery  of  Dee-side  ?' 

This  quotation  will  need  to  be  explained.  It  ia  the  next 
thing  that  we  notice  in  the  '  preface.'  The  preacher  tells  us,  in 
B  sort  of  patronizing  tone  towards  her  Majesty,  that  '  he  cannot 
easily  forget  the  impressive  spectacle  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Crathie,  when  the  greatest  aovereign  of  the 
greatest  nation  upon  earth,  surrounded  by  the  highest  and  the 
very  humblest  of  her  subjects, _)bmerf  together  in  the  worship  of 
Him  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  and  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Amid  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  Dee-side,  not  the  least  taagnificent  mxm  that  assembly 
of  worshippers.'  As  this  sentence  stands,  it  seems  arammatiealty 
to  mean — if  it  means  anything — that  the  *  assembly  of  worship- 
pers '  was  a  part  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Dee-side,  or  rather 
a  piece  of  magnificent '  scenery '  in  the  midst  of  it.  What  it 
intends  to  say  most  likely  is,  that  amid  certain  magnificent 
Bcenery, '  the  assembly '  waa  not  the  least  magnificotit  t&iny,  or 
ohj'eet.  Even  thus  expounded,  tbe  epithet,  we  think,  is  not 
apjiL'ojiriiUf,  while,  witti  what  we  have  iilrcaily  discovered,  the 
'  magnificence'  is  sadly  defaced.  To  think  that  one  of  the 
figures  in  tbe  picture — the  picture  of  an  'assembly  of  worship- 
pers'— was  a  man  preparing  his  paper  and  pencils  to  take  down 
an  extemporaneous  discourse ! 

Passing  over  some  silliness  about '  a  joyous  prophecy,'  we  come 
next  to  the  following  sentence  ; — '  The  forms  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Churches  differ— their  doctrines  are  the  same.  The 
:;iiatest  divines  of  each  admit  that  tlicy  arc  sisters.  Their  forms 
rnri/  and  chayitje  like  the  clouds  in  the  shy;  their  doctrines 
rrmiiiii  li/.v  the  stars,  far  a/iore,  fixed  and  shining  for  eter.' 
NoH-,  Clin  anybody  tell  what  that  means  (  l*'or  the  sake  of  a 
^u])I)os^■d  prettincss  of  fii^ure,  we  have  a  statement  directly  con- 
trary tc)  fact.  The  '  forms'  of  the  two  Churches  do  not '  change 
like  the  clouds.'  They  may  be  capable  of  being  changed  ;  they 
niav  diff'ir  from  one  another  as  the  shape  of  two  clouds  may 
differ  ;  but  as  to  saying  that  they  actually  do  '  vary  and  change 
like  the  clouds  in  the  sky,'  it  is  all  nonsense.  They  do  no  such 
thinji-  'I'ho  form';  of  both  have  been  pretty  well  fixed  for  cen- 
turies—a  tolerably  long  time  for  a  cloud! 

W'c  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  preface  to  the  sermon,  partly 
Ih  cause  this  is  jirofessedlv  written  by  Dr.  Cumming — words  put 
down  by  his  own  pen,  and  not  taken  from  his  lips  by  that  of 
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another ;  and  partly,  wc  suspect,  from  an  instinctiye  repngnance 
to  approach  a  discourse  of  which,  after  having  read  it  again  and 
again,  wc  arc  compelled  to  confess — and  wc  do  bo  with  mingled 
grief,  mortification,  and  surprise — ^that  we  have  hardly  a  single 
good  word  that  we  can  conscientiously  say. 

And  wc  arc  very  reluctant  to  say  what  we  feel  of  an  opposite 
sort.  JVe  will  not  say  it  all.  Having  written  so  much  of  a 
general  character,  wc  will  omit  the  minute  notice  of  the  sermon 
which  we  sat  down  to  write,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
few  hints  of  the  matters  on  which  wc  intended  to  have  touched. 
The  text  chosen  is  Isaiah  xlv.  22.  '  Look  unto  moy  and  be  ft 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none 
else.*  The  manner  in  which  the  preacher  proposes  to  deal  with 
his  subject,  is  stated  in  the  following  extract : — 

*  The  direct  and  pointed  appeal  in  this  verse,  thus  suggests  the  poi- 
sibility  of  men  looking  below  Christ,  or  above  Christ,  or  on  either  side 
of  Christ,  and  so  missing  the  salvation,  the  transmission  of  which  i* 
here  plainly  restricted  to  one  channel,  and  declared  to  flow  exdusiTelj 
from  one  source.  There  may  be  many  wrong  ways — there  is  but  one 
right.  Yet  all  the  wrong  ways  may  be  summed  up  in  two.  In  • 
word,  there  are  but  three  sorts  of  religion  in  the  world.  From  tbt 
beginning  until  now  all  religions  may  be  classified  in  one  of  three  great 
categories  or  chapters.  First — the  religion  of  Man,  whose  language  'im, 
*'  Look  to  me,  and  be  saved;"  secondly,  the  religion  of  the  Priest, 
whose  language  is,  "  Look  to  me^  and  be  saved ;  **  and  there  is,  thirdly. 
the  religion  of  Go<l  our  Saviour,  whose  words  arc,  '*  Look  to  Me,  aod 
be  saved.*'  I^et  me  show  that  in  neither  of  the  first  two  is  there  an; 
possibility  of  life.  Each  is  a  candidate  for  your  acceptance,  but  only 
in  the  last  is  everlasting  peace.' — P.  7. 

Now  wc  do  not  know  how  certain  expressions  mar  afifcd 
others,  nor  will  wc  pretend  that  our  internal  sense  and  percep- 
tion of  things  arc  any  rule  for  others,  but  it  does  so  happen,  that 
our  taste  is  offended  and  hurt  by  the  flippant,  and  somewhat 
vulgar  familiarity,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  such  a  sentence  as  '  the 
possibility  of  men  looking  below  Christ,  or  above  Christ,  or  on 
either  side  of  CJhrist.'  Wc  shrink  from  this  language,  as  if  we 
cxpcrii'ucud  the  infliction  of  a  wound.  It  lacerates  onr  religions 
sensibility.  It  grates  on  the  holy  and  the  reverential  within  us, 
on  iill,  in  fact,  with  whicli  we  would  desire  to  approach  the 
statement  of  a  divine  truth,  and  the  contemplation  of  a  divine 
thing.  Jhd  the  sermon  is  full  of  this.  We  have  never  suffered 
so  much — positively  sujfered — ^in  reading  any  equal  nnmber  of 
])a^os,  from  frcquc^nt  and  gross  violations  of  taste.  We  have 
read  the  absurdities  of  ordinary  men, — we  have  heard  impro- 
prieties from  others  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  we  could  anile 
at  such  things,  or  pass  them  by  ;  but  in  a  book  like  this— a  die- 
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conree  delivered  in  such  a  presence — which  will  be  road  by 
thousanda  who  never  read  eermons — and  which  will,  to  them,  be 
tlie  mirror  in  which  they  will  see  rcHected  the  mitid  of  pro- 
fessedly evangelical  men,  the  number  of  passages  which  are 
ridiculous,  or  worse,  has  filled  us  with  cuany  painful  emotions, 
previous  respect  and  estimation  of  the  author,  and  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  truth,  contending  together,  while  he  was  con- 
tinually calling  forth,  as  we  read  on,  Bhame,  indignation,  con- 
tempt, or  grief. 

The  proposed  divisions  of  his  subject  do  not  appear  to  ua 
quite  accurate.  Instead  of  three  sorts  of  religion,  that  of  man, 
of  the  priest,  and  of  God,  it  seems  to  us  both  more  simple  and 
more  correct  to  say  that  there  are  two : — the  true,  revealed  by 
God ;  the  false,  originating  with  humanity ; — that  of  man  and 
that  of  the  priest  being  varieties  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  clearly  perceive,  after  all  Dr.  Cumming's  statements  and 
illustrations,  what  the  religion  of  man,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  priest,  is,  according  to  his  conception  of  it,  hut  that  of  the 
philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  which  is  just  the  variety  we  have 
specified.     But  the  whole  thing  is  trashy  and  superficial. 

We  cannot  go  on.  We  are  engaged  in  a  most  repulsive  and 
disagreeable  work,  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  critical  justice, 
and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  sacred  literature  and  to  evangelical 
truth,  could  render  tolfrablp.  It  is  irksome  in  the  extn?mc. 
\\c  hastt'ti  to  justify  our  indignant  condemnation  of  what,  per- 
haps, is  not  worth  the  displeasure  it  has  provoked,  by  a  few 
specimens  of  its  preposterous  paragraphs.  We  turn  over  the 
leaves  and  take  them  at  random.  We  have  not  made  a  single 
mark  in  the  margin  to  aid  the  eye — it  was  not  necessary;  no 
page  can  present  itself  without  somethmg  offensive  bcmg  seen. 
The  very  first  words  contain  what  pierces  to  the  quick 

'  '■  All  have  sinned,"  is  the  verdict  of  God  on  minkmd  To  our 
firiijinal  sinfulness  we  have  added  many  actual  transgrc  stuns  There 
is  no  exception.  From  the  loflicsl  to  ihc  lowliest  of  men  we  are 
sinners — miserable  sinners.  The  wasting  and  <ltslro}m(;  eur^e  which 
evtrniore  follows  sin,  lias  entered  the  royal  palace,  and  the  noble  hall, 
iidd   the  huiiiblcbt  cot.      //  is  J'l-lt   in  cuUmI,  in  coiiyrcss,  in   senate,  in 

T)iv.\n! 

'  Once  lie  [man]  was  a  Klorious  temple — inlaid  with  holiness — vocal 
witli  ,=onf;s,  and  rc|ilcte  with  happiness;  but  now  all  is  changed — the 
altar  tire  is  ttucnehed ;  and  in  the  place  where  the  cherubim  and  the 
fjluri'  were,  //(t-ic  are  reptiles  and  serpent  passions  holding  their  ceuseles* 
'cnrni<„i:—\Y  7,  8. 

'  Kcpliles  and  serpent  passions,' — an  absurd  mixture  of  the 
literal  and  the  figurative.    '  Ceaseless  carnival,' — stufl'. 
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'  If,  then,  the  unfallcn  Adam  could  put  forth  no  wingA  that  conic 
carry  him  to  God's  dwelling-place,  and  set  him  on  a  level  with  God.— 
surely  the  fallen  Adam,  with  less  strength,  with  less  holiness,  mu-:  irj 
in  vain  to  reach  God*s  throne,  or  recover  his  lost  place.  It  is  u 
attempt  to  he  himself  a  God, — to  reach  the  throne  he  hopes  to  s^ccrir? 
by  his  merits,  and  to  retain  the  glory  of  the  achievement,  wholly  ar.i 
for  ever  to  himself.  This  is  futile.  When  man,  by  any  combina'^u= 
of  his  muscles,  can  lift  himself  from  the  earth,  or  when  he  can  'R-ili 
upon  the  untrodden  sea,  or  soar  to  distant  stars,  and  bring  liomc  the 
secrets  of  heretofore  unexplored  worlds, — when  man  can  raise  himf:': 
from  the  dead,  and  from  his  own  grave,  by  some  inherent  spring  cf  li:': 
within  him — then  and  only  then  will  we  listen  to  and  weigh  m^n'j 
bidding ;  "  I,ook  unto  me,  and  be  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

'  There  is  nothing  in  man,  or  by  man,  or  belonging  to  man.  i : 
bearing  the  superscription  and  the  image  of  man,  eit/ier  in  ParailUt,  r 
on  *SV/ir//,  or  on  Ohjmpus^ — in  thcfonim^  in  the  academy^  or  the  Stoa — :c 
the  palace,  the  school,  or  the  hut, — that  has  in  it  any  redetn'.irii; 
power,  any  regenerating  or  life-giving  energy  whatever.' — Pp.  8,  9. 

'Sinai  and  Olympus'! — *  the  forvm,  the  acadetny^  or  tht 
Stoa ' ! !  A\'hat  could  the  Bimple  parishioners  of  *  Crathie ' 
make  of  all  this  ?  But  it  was  preached  *  before  h(»r  Majesty/ 
and^  of  course,  an  educated  court  would  understand  it  /  They 
would — and  him  too. 

But  now  for  the  climax : — 

*•  ^*-  It  is  not  in  man  that  walkcth  to  direct  his  steps  ;**  a  fortlri, 
"  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  save  his  soul." 

*  The  true  type  of  man's  effort  to  save  himself,  it  seems  to  mc,  i* 
found  in  the  remarkable  biography  of  Paracelsus.  It  is  stated  of  him. 
that  he  spent  or  wasted  his  life  in  eflbrts  to  discover  the  elixir  "f 
immortality,  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  if  man  were  to  partake  hi 
would  live  for  ever.  He  made  the  discovery  of  alcohol ;  he  though: 
that  in  it  he  had  found  the  long-sought  elixir.  He  resolved  to  put  i: 
to  the  test ;  he  drank  of  it  copiously,  but,  instead  of  living  for  ^cver. 
he  perished  of  the  poison  he  had  drank  on  his  own  floor ''^^V,  10. 

So  much  for  the  religion  of  man.  The  religion  of  the  pries: 
is  called,  mo^t  offonsively,  \vc  confess,  to  us/as  a  matter  of  ta^tl^ 
Churchianlty.  There  arc,  no  doubt,  many  truths  uttereil  in 
rclatiiju  to  it,  but  the  composition  is  still  vicious— everything 
seems  at  oncf  Hippant,  stilted,  and  strained.  We  take  a  few 
Rpeciniens : — 

'  The  wliolc  Ihhlr  tells  us  that  a  church  without  Christ  is  a  body 
without  a  head  ;  a  robe,  without  the  Divine  wearer;  the  richly-chased 
cup.  but  without  tlic  wine. 

*  I  ( atinot  sec  that  there  is  any  more  chance  of  being  saved  by  a 
C'liurcli,  than  thin-  is  of  hcintr  saved  by  a  College,  or  hy  a  Rnyai 
Kirhnni/v.' — I*.  I  1 . 
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*  Man  cannot  Bare  himself;  ntilh«r  in  easioei,  n 
ermine,  nor  m  hicn,  nor  in  royal  robe,  can  msn  gavi 

The  foUowing  passage  is  really  very  teriible.  Its  irreverent 
flippancy  borders  on  the  profane,  while  some  of  its  epithets  are 
ridiculous  or  absurd. 

'  If  I  cannot,  my  deur  friendB,  have  a  God  to  take  care  of  my  soul, 
/  wiU  risk  the  experiment  of  taking  care  of  it  myself.  It  is  too  great  to 
be  commitlt.-il  to  an  angel:  too  precious  to  be  trusted  to  a  creature. 
Arm  of  flcah  may  fall,  an  angel  may  fall,  either  may  forget  or  change  ; 
if,  therefore,  I  cannot  have  God  to  take  charge  of  my  soul,  no  creature 
instead  shall.  Whoever,  short  of  God,  offers  to  take  charge  of  it,  to 
him  I  would  say,  he  /w  angel,  or  saint,  or  priest,  or  prelate,  or  pope,  as 
Abraham  said  to  his  servants  of  old,  "  Stand  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mount,"  while  I  go  up  alone  to  itt  sunlit  pinnacle,  and  there  speak 
face  to  face  with  my  God,  and  bear  from  his  own  grand  lips  those 
glorious  accents.  "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  yc  saved,  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else."  I  must  hear  the  original,  the  echo  will  not  do. 
I  must  drink  from  the  fountain,  the  canonized  cup  ie  not  sufficient.' — 
Pp.  15,  16, 

It  is  only  by  very  great  violence  that  a  *cup '  can  be  spoken 
of  as  '  canonized.'  We  much  doubt,  indeed,  whether,  sup- 
posiiip  the  expression  '  canonized  cup  '  to  have  escaped  the  lip 
m  a  hurried  address,  any  speaker  would  suffer  it  to  present 

itsolf  in  the  reporter's  notes  without  blotting  it  out — except  Dr. 

JJutwhat  arc  we  to  think  of  the  following?  Never  was  a 
great  subject  so  dtgradcd  and  disgraced  by  a  low  similitude : — 

'  If  I  dc=irc  to  cnjo)  an  oratorio  /  mtist  not  only  have  a  ticket,  which 
is  my  title  of  admission,  hut  I  must  have  a  musical  car,  which  is  my 
fitness  for  the  enjoyment.  It  is  so  with  respect  to  heaven.  Accord- 
inf-ly,  I  hate  in  Christ  s  work  l/w  ticket  or  title,  and  in  the  Spirit's  work 
llie  new  nature,  which  is  my  fitness.'— Pp.  20,  21. 

A\'c  arc  thoroughly  sick  with  just  taking  as  they  come,  and 
picking  up  and  putting  together  these  offensive  expressions; 
yi't  we  cannot  conclude  without  adding  to  these  samples  of  bad 
t;istc,  one  or  two  specimens  of  what  wc  suppose  was  meant  for 
somclliing  very  fine  and  eloquent.     We  will  give  them  without 

'Have  you  ever  noticed  that  almost  everything  that  man  does  is 
cumbrous  ;  everything  that  God  does  is  simple  ?  Only  recently  has 
science  in  its  greatest  achievement  made  an  approximation  to  some- 
thing 'if  tlic  simplicity  of  God.  The  wire  that  connects  two  countries 
together,  and  enables  London  to  converse  with  Paris,  and  Paris  to 
reply  to  London,  is  simple,  exquisitely  simple.  It  is  therefore  grand. 
Tliis  is  man's  nearest  and  closest  pursuit  of  the  footsteps  of  his  Maker, 
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in  thus  laying  hold  of  the  red  lightnings,  and  making  them  to  do  his 
errands ;  it  is  the  noblest  feat  that  man  has  ever  done ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  creation,  but  merely  the  combination  of  God*8  materials.  Every- 
thing  in  God*s  world  is  simple ;  out  of  a  little  sap,  or  water,  and  i 
few  combining  elements  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  he  forms  all  fruit,  and 
flower,  and  leaf,  and  blossom ;  by  a  single  power  called  gravitation 
he  binds  worlds  together,  and  makes  each  march  in  its  orbit  aft  if  it 
were  evermore  listening  and  evermore  responding  to  the  bidding  of 
the  great  Controller  of  all.'— Pp.  22,  23. 

Passing  by,  on  page  24,  '  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
beautiful  flowers,  the  green  earth,  the  panorama  around  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  human  countenance,  totth  all  its  chromatic 
phases^  aspects  and  transitions,'  we  come  to  the  following,  which 
wc  suppose  is  some  recollection  of  an  Exeter-hall  speech,  or  which, 
at  least,  might  do  for  that ;  but  which,  we  presume  to  think, 
was  not  quite  in  its  place  in  'the  Church  of  Crathic,  Balmoral *' 

'  Whatever  be  the  relative  value  of  ecclesiastical  differences,  oun  is 
not  a  gospel  for  the  Churchman,  or  a  gospel  for  the  Dissenter,  but  it  is 
for  all  that  "  look  :**  whether  they  look  through  the  oriel  window*  of  s 
cathedral^  or  the  humble  casement  of  a  chapef,  it  is  still  **"  Look,  and  be 
ye  saved.*'  It  is  that  blessed  gospel  that  discloses  to  every  one  a  Orou 
without  a  screen ;  that  gives  a  Bible  without  a  clasp  ;  that  offers  salvation 
without  price,  and  assigns  the  limits  of  the  globe  as  the  circumference 
of  its  free  and  its  joyous  action.  That  Saviour  still  speaks  from  the 
throne,  and  says :  "  Look  unto  me,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth— dwellMt 
on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of 
America ;  upon  the  Andes  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific ;  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  and  the  plains  of  China;  from  every  jungle  in  India, 
from  every  pagoda  in  Hindostan ;  from  the  snows  of  Lapland ;  Arab^  is 
thy  tent^  and  Cossack  on  thy  steppes  ;  ye  aneieni  Druse  Jrom  MomU 
Lebanon;  weary-footed  wanderer  of  Salem^  speaking  all  tongues^  drinking 
of  all  streams— ciyiUzcd  and  savage; — all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  look 
unto  me,  and  be  saved."  In  all  the  phases  of  human  sorrow  and  joy, 
toil  and  travail,  "  look."  In  the  wildest  beating  of  the  despairing 
heart ;  in  the  hour  of  sorrow — that  sorrow  that  is  too  great  for  tears; 
in  the  tidal  sweep  of  ages  ;  in  the  surges  of  a  nation's  suffering,  and  io 
the  ripples  of  individual  grief — to  quote  from  ■  grand  litany,  **  in  all 
time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth,  in  the  hoar  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment,** — "look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  flaved.**'— ' 
Pp.  27—29. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  delivered  as  Dr.  Cumnung  could 
deliver  it,  this  passage  would  be  very  effective,  and  the  doee  of  it, 
we  acknowledge,  strikes  us  as  approaching  to  the  beautiful;  itiU, 
it  i.s  too  laboured,  too  artificial,  and  altogether  out  of  keeping 
witli  our  notious  of  calm,  simple.  Christian  teaching. 

One  passage  more  and  wc  have  done. 

*  From  all  Lonsidcr.ttions  of  its  nature  and  its  acts  [the  soul's],  we 
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gather  e.  conception  of  its  greatness.  Multiply  agea  into  ages — carry 
century  to  ceatuiy,  to  tlieir  highest  cube.  Bad  all  is  but  an  infinitesimal 
prcfuce  to  its  incxhaiiiitibk'  being.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  just  open- 
ing their  slony  lips  lo  speak  for  God's  word ;  the  theatres  of  Ionia ;  the 
colossal  remains  of  Nineveh,  experiencing  a  resurrection  from  the  grave 
ID  which  Qod  buried  it;  the  iron  rail,  that  sttings  the  bright  villages 
like  pearls  on  its  black  thread ;  the  paddle-wheel,  that  disturbs  the 
BlillnesB  of  the  remoteat  seas ;  the  electric  telegraph,  that  noiles  minds 
a  thousand  miles  apart;  the  tubular  bridge,  that  spans  broad  firths  and 
great  chasnia, — are  all  witnesses  to  the  grandeur  and  powers  of  the 
Boul  of  man."— Pp.  30,  31. 

In  addition  to  this  exhibition  of  the  bad  taste  and  tamid  style, 
the  combined  puerility,  Tulgarity,  and  am  biliousness,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  production  of  Dr.  Cumniing,  we  had  intended  to 
make  some  remarks  on  its  tbeolopy,  for  with  that,  too,  we  are 
dissatisfied.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  quite  comjisteDt  with  the 
standards  of  bis  own  Church;  we  are  sure,  or  next  lo  it,  that  it 
is  out  of  harmouy  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  repugnant  to 
common  sense.  We  think  bim  hardly  correct  on  either  '  faith ' 
or  '  repentance ; '  we  object  to  the  following  description  of  man 
previous  to  actual  sin,  for,  if  we  understand  him,  it  is  to  humanity 
simply  as  such,  and  before  volition,  afTection,  or  deed,  that  he 
refers  : — '  The  once  holy  heart  has  made  itself  deceitful  above 
all  iliiiiqs  and  df^pcrately  wicked  ;  so  much  so,  that  tlie  exposure 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  of  a  naked  human  soul — just 
as  it  is,  a  fallen  apostate  soul — would  be  a  spectacle  that  man 
could  not  bear  ! '  This  may  do  for  two  '  sister  '-churches,  each 
of  whom  holds  a  species  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  it  is 
not,  we  think,  consistent  either  with  the  redemptive  act  of  '  the 
Christ,'  or  with  the  import  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  We  do  not 
like,  cilliLT,  llic  bald  statement  on  the  l~th  page  ;  '  Jesus  has 
endured  all  that  I  deserve  as  a  sinner,  and  obeyed  for  mc  all  that 
I  one  as  a  creature.'  Wc  neither  think  this  possible  nor  scrip- 
iuriiL  It  is  destructive  of  all  grace,  and  therefore  subversive  of 
cvtrylliiii^  like  a  gospel.  Not  onlv  is  there  no  '  grace  '  or  favour 
in  such  a  system,  but  there  is  'law'  twice  over.  Rigid,  inflex- 
ible/i/s/iVe  may  stand  upon  its  demands  for  owe  of  two  things ; 
it  may  claim  cillicr  all  the  obedience,  or  all  the  penalty,  but  it 
is  surely  trtjui-tice  to  require  both.  ISut  if  it  gets  both,  and  yet, 
iC,  after  i\i:\t,  it  is  to  be  insisted  upon  that  every  thing  is  given  for 
nmliiiig,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  words. 
'llieiL  is  iiDthiiiij  free  or  gratuitous  in  the  proceeding;  there 
tnusi  be  a  iiii'-lake  somewhere.  \\  e  cannot,  however,  enter,  at 
pri-eiit,  into  these  various  subjects.  We  have  said  enough  to 
le.iil  our  readers  to  reflect — wliethcr  wc,  ourselves,  are  right  or 
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And  now,  in  concluding  what  has  been  to  us  one  of  the  most 
painful  duties  wc  have  ever  discharged  in  the  whole  cours*  "t' 
our  literary  life,  we  beg  to  assure  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  frier.cl.-. 
if  either  he  or  they  deign  to  look  into  this  journal,  that  wc  ar- 
not  conscious,  in  the  smallest  degree,  of  having  been  actual-: d 
in  what  wc  have  done  by  any  personal  or  unworthy  feelir.::?. 
Dr.  Cumniing  is  a  man  at  once  of  high  character  and  superior 
tidents.  lie  has  few  equals  in  equipment  for  the  Komi>h  con- 
troversy— not  a  superior  in  his  readiness  in  debate,  lie  i>  a 
taking,  vivid,  telling  speaker  on  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic platform  ;  he  is  looked  up  to,  and  worthily  so,  wc 
have  no  doubt,  by  a  large  flock,  as  *  a  good  minister  of  Jcju? 
Christ.'  But  his  weaknesses  have  misled  him  in  one  oi 
the  most  important  moments  of  his  life ;  and,  instead  of  re- 
joicing the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  eminently  serving  tie 
truth,  he  has  made  the  one  sad,  and  all  but  disgraced  the 
other.  His  sermon  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  thousand :  it  lias 
been  bought  and  read  by  persons  of  all  creeds,  and  of  no  crcrJ. 
It  is  within  our  own  knowledge  that  men  of  no  evangelical  Inli't' 
have  procured  it :  and,  alas  !  it  is  also  within  our  knowledge,  tli  j: 
it  has  served  to  strengthen  and  rivet  their  prejudices.  In  one 
direction  it  is  a  thing  for  a  jest — in  another  for  tears ;  t/itrf  it 
provokes  laughter,  here  it  covers  with  shame !  Popularity, 
reputation,  are  talents  entrusted  to  a  man  by  the  Master  ;  thi  v 
give  inllucnce  for  good  or  evil;  they  involve  many  and  gnat 
responsibilities.  An  inferior  man,  in  an  obscure  corner,  may 
say  or  write  what,  however  absurd,  can  do  no  harm ;  for  a  di^- 
tinguished  man,  in  a  great  public  service,  to  presume  on  his 
reputation,  and  to  trifle  with  his  talents,  is  to  incur  guih 
as  well  as  blame — to  give  an  advantage  to  foes  and  to  discouraco 
friends.  It  is  as  '  when  a  standard-bearer  fainteth.*  We  have 
spoken  from  the  depths  of  our  heart,  and  have  accomplished  a 
duty  very  severe  and  oppressive  to  ourselves.  *  Faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a  friend.'  No  unfriendly  hand  has  inflicted  those 
which  this  paper  may  possibly  occasion.  Truth  only  can  give 
point  to  the  arrows  of  criticism — venom  and  bitterness  can  be 
easily  dL■^JJis^•d.  There  is  truth,  we  believe,  in  what  we  have 
said,  or  we  should  not  have  said  it ;  may  the  motive  mnd  the 
feeling  with  which  it  has  been  said,  cause  our  censure  to  become, 
in  due  time, '  an  excellent  oil !' 
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BioGRAPFiT  may  justly  be  styled,  history  in  brief;  for  as  history 
IB  the  narrative  of  some  larger  or  Bmaller  section  of  tbc  human 
family,  biography  records  the  life  of  the  individual  man.  His- 
tory, therefore,  is  made  up  of  many  biographiea.  As  philosophy 
teaches  in  history  by  many  examples,  and  in  biography  by  one 
only,  60  there  will  be  in  the  latter  a  prominence  of  feature  and 
a  boldness  of  outline  which  are  not  possible  in  the  former,  where 
heroes  and  miscreants,  philosophers  and  fools,  are  portrayed  in 
groups.  Thus,  while  in  history  the  reader  finds  large  ideas  and 
colossal  phenomena,  in  biography — the  life-writing  of  one  man 
— he  contemplates  the  anatomy  of  an  individual  soul.  In  the 
one  he  finds  what  men  did ;  in  the  other,  what  they  were  ;  and 
as  the  life  of  every  man  has  two  parts — the  outward  ami  the 
inward — the  latter  of  these  two  will  be  learned  from  biography 
alone.  Now  the  life  of  every  man  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  its  ultimate  end,  and  its  murative  is  good  in  proportion  as  the 
author  faithfuHv  delineates.  It  is  portrait-painting  for  poBterity. 
Tin-  |.r(Mi,i  .i-r  oiilv  ,\vM  distinijui-h  the  triu-  lil^L-iuss  frtiin  illc 
cMiifatin-,..  A];i=!  wl^t  nu^ru  diuibrrs  li;ive  ^^omo  of  our  bio- 
graph-linmcrs  proved  themsiives !  thev  have  painted  for  us 
cither  an-cls  or  dimons.  Their  colours'liave  been  loo  briyht, 
or  tlirir  sliadows  too  (loop.  The  biographical  art  languishes  for 
naluralnct^s.  A\'e  want  not  monsters  in  our  memoir  books,  whom 
to  SIC  is  to  abhor ;  wo  ask  onlv  for  the  portraits  of  men.  Let  us, 
who  know  the  bi-autifal  soul  lately  among  us,  whose  '  life '  is 
li;ii-l]v  wrirtiii  in  these  volumes,  ^iee  \vlielber  the  author  has 
h<  1.  i 
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as  a  Latin  scholar,  but  his  days  as  an  efTcctivc  teacher  were  over  when 
Dr.  Ohalmcrs  became  his  pupil.  His  sight,  which  afterwards  he 
totally  lost,  was  bcginninp^  to  fail.  Not  so,  however,  his  thirst  for 
fio^<:;in<r,  which  grew  with  the  decline,  and  survived  the  loss  of  vision. 
Eager  in  the  pursuit,  the  sightless  tyrant  used  to  creep  stealthily  alor.^ 
behind  a  row  of  his  little  victims,  listening  for  each  indication  given  bj 
word  or  motion  of  punishable  offence,  and  ready,  Koon  as  ever  the 
centre  of  emanation  was  settled,  to  inflict  the  avenging  blow.  But 
the  quick -sighted  urchins  were  too  cunning  for  him,  and  soon  fell  apoo 
apian  to  defraud  him  of  his  prey.  In  the  row  opposite  to  that  behind 
which  the  master  took  his  furtive  walk,  one  of  the  boys  was  set  to 
watch,  and  whenever,  by  sudden  stop  or  uplifted  arm,  any  token  of  the 
intention  to  strike  a]>pcared,  a  pre-concerted  sign  given  quickly  to  the 
intended  victim  enabled  him  to  slip  at  once  but  noiselessly  out  of  hii 
place,  so  that,  to  Mr.  Bryce's  enraged  discomfiture,  and  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  his  scholars,  his  best-aimed  blows  fell  not  nn- 
frequcntly  upon  the  hard  unflinching  desk.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

Young  Chalmers  seems  to  have  been  the  type  of  a  Scottish 
tradesman's  son — rough,  bold,  mischievous,  but,  withal,  merry- 
hearted,  and  given  to  a  full  rich  laugh.  As  a  boy,  he  studied 
closely  the  immortal  work  of  *  the  prince  of  dreamers ; '  and  in 
that  *  IMlgrim's  Progress  ' — which,  strangely  enough,  the  greit 
Edmund  Durko  thought  coarse  in  style — his  young  soul  wan- 
der(*d  from  scone  to  scene,  as  in  a  fairy  land.  This  remarkable 
book  no  doubt  influenced  his  whole  li^  ;  for,  alluding  to  it,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when  an  old  and  wearied  man,  he  says :  '  llie 
scenes  which  intere^ted  my  boyhood  still  cleave  to  me,  and  im- 
part  a  peculiar  tin  go  and  charm  to  the  same  representationi 
when  brou^'ht  within  mv  notice.'  At  the  dose  of  the  vear  1791, 
though  still  a  boy,  he  was  enrolled  iis  a  student  in  the  United 
College  of  St.  Andrew  s,  with  John  Campbell,  the  judge,  and 
future  author  of  the  *  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,'  for  hi»  fellow- 
student.  During  his  first  two  sessions  at  college,  he  drudged 
on  in  the  laborious  routine  of  the  University;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  third  session,  in  171)4,  that  *  that  intelligence'  [intellect.'] 
awoke,  which  never  afterwards  knew  a  season  of  slumbering 
inactivity.'  In  November,  1795,  he  became  a  student  of 
divinity.  '  Theology,  however,  occupied  but  little  of  his 
thou^llts;^  nu>d<'ratism  was  in  full  force  in  the  Univerrity,  and 
it  was  long  hrton-  the  great  soul  of  Chalmers  could  swathe  and 
cramp  *  its  due  proportion  *  in  the  stitf  theological  bandage?  tu 
which  till*  stutlcnt  in  the  divinity-hall  must  submit  himself;  but 
surli  a  soul  as  hi*>  broke  through  rigid  systims,  and  flourished  in 
^pitl  of  til*  ni.  Hi'  rally  attached  himself  to  a  debating  society, 
will  ir  liis  t:i!i  nt  fur  puMie  >p«:iking  was  developed,  and  which  he 
ntiitiiiurd  to  ;i;ti  i:il  till  the  close  of  his  collegc-fttudies.  Accord- 
iii<r  to  till  law  ••!'  the  rrcshytcriaii  (!*hurch,  young  Chalmers  bad 


retnained  eight  aessiona  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  the  time  at  length 
came  when  he  must  quit  those  halls  where  mighty  influences 
had  worked  upon  his  mind,  and  he  must  go  out  into  the  wide 
world  to  breast  its  angry  floods,  and  to  buffet  his  way  to  fame. 
In  May,  IISS,  he  left  home  to  enter  a  family  as  a  '  private 
tutor.' 

'  The  day  of  hia  departure  was  OQc  of  mixed  emotion.  Having  pre- 
Tiousiy  denpatcbeii  his  luggage,  he  was  to  travel  on  horseback  to  the 
ferry  at  Dundee.  The  whole  family  turned  out  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Having  taken,  aa  he  thought,  his  last  tender  took  of  tbem  all.  he 
turned  to  mount  the  horse  which  stood  waiting  for  him  at  the  door ; 
but  he  mounted  so  ihat,  when  fairly  on  its  back,  hia  head  was  turned, 
not  to  the  horse's  head,  but  to  the  horse's  tail.  This  was  too  much  for 
all  parties,  and  es^pecially  for  him ;  so  wheeling  round  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  amid  pursuing  peals  of  laughter,  which  he  most  heartily  re* 
echoed,  he  left  Anstruther  in  the  rear.' — Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Miserable  life — Egyptian  slavery  without  its  scanty  sweets ! — 
where,  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  he  bad  '  all  the  labour  and  all 
the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster,  without  the  respectability  of  a 
tutor.'  Stranger  sight,  amid  all  the  strangenesses  of  that  revo- 
lutionary time,  was  not  seen  than  the  man,  whose  great  soul  was 
All!  of  a  heavenly  melody,  scrubbing  Scotch  blockhead-urchint 
into  something  like  brightness,  drilling  craniologicnl  impractica- 
bilities to  think.  How  must  Genius,  at  the  first,  foot  it  on 
thorny  paths — all  the  way  to  fame  hedged  in  by  diflicultics — 
dunce  boys,  and  an  imperious  father, '  whose  very  servants  caught 
his  spirit ' — all  as  briars  and  tliorns  in  the  great  man's  march  of 
life!  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  applied  to  the  Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrew's  for  a  'license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.'  The 
law  of  the  Cluirch,  however,  had  ordained  '  that  none  be 
adijiiltiHi  to  the  mini-;try  before  they  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
eNccpt  .Tueli  a-  for  r;ire  and  singular  qualities  shall  be  judged  by 
the  <icuii:d  and  rroviiicial  Assembly  to  be  meet  and  worthy 
tiicreol";'  —  but,  as  'a  hid  o'  pregnant  pairts,'  Chalmers  was 
licMi.,  d  as  ii  preaeher  of  the  gg>pel  in  July,  1799.  In  the 
fn|].)M  inj:  Auiiii^t,  his  first  scrnion  was  preached  at  ^\'il;an,  in 
relLTL-nci.  to  which  his  brother  said:  'His  mode  of  deliVerv  is 
expnsMvr.  his  language  beautiful,  and  liis  ar-ument  very  forci- 
Ml' and -iruiig;  it  is  tlie  opinion  ol"  those  ivlio  pretend  to  be 
juili^rs,  Il.i.t  iie  will  shine  in  tiu>  pulpit,  but  as  yet  he  is  rather 
nukwavd  in  hi- apj>eai-;uice.'  During  the  winter,  young  Glial- 
ni.  r-w:,^at  K.lliiljiuyh.  studying  mathematics  under  Professor 
llavlaii  :  ^,i,,l  in  tlie  Novnuher  of  ISItO,  lie  returned  thiilier  for 
a  M<nnd  M-mii.  Dr.  ISrown  had  introdiieed  liim  to  Dug^ild 
Sli  wart,  h-,irn  wimni  lie  received  a  ticket  of  adinis=ion  to  liis 
ela~s  ul'  mor.d  philusopbv  ;  but,  though  Stewart  was  then  in  full 


fame,  Chalmers  expressed  <l;snppointmcDt  at  the  lectnnv,  wliit^ 
Bpppanrd  to  him  rather  ns  an  incomplftd  syllabuii,  than  *  a  cora- 
pr(.'l](;nwivc<  whole'  Ytt  be  ia  compclW  to  ailmit,  that  Ur. 
Stewart  is  an  admirable  expounder  of  iho  dislinctiTctiea  rf 
Kcid's  philosophy.  At  thi*  time,  it  would  Kcom  Ihnt  be  bcmw 
cntnngli'd  in  philosophical  nc4>ptioiiira,  goucrnit-d  pi-rhapi  bj  bti 
cIubL'  and  ardent  Gtuuy  of  tho  works  of  Godwin  and  Miraban^ 
an  evil,  durine  tho  }'CiU'e  which  immediately  foUowt-d  the  rrat 
Frcnrh  Kwolution,  liy  no  mrani'  uncommon  in  tbc  exjtenita 
of  eager  minds  oh  their  teat/  to  truth  ;  for  that  great  politi<d 
volcano,  in  its  terrific  aphcavings,  bad  shaken  the  baari  of  il 
creeds  and  sociotic*  whatever.  There  wa»  unhnillhv  exrilr- 
ment  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  the  glow  a»  of  rerrr^hpst ;  ih^ 
European  Samson,  with  hia  firt-wrilt«rn  phylactery  of  '  Rbcrtr, 
equality,  and  fraternity,'  awakening  from  the  torpidity  of  »p», 
wa»  violently  brt-uking  ihf  dccJiymg  withoa  of  llic  sacpniotil 
rbilixtino  ;  and  the  convuUion  had  cast  down  all  that  wa*  rerc- 
rend  in  the  moss  of  antiqaity.  or  of  wiight  from  prescriptive  r^hL 
The  utirgcn  of  the  ffreat  Midal  storm  hi*hi-d  rrlijpHiW— her  tctt 
temple  became  imimrc— her  altar  was  overlurnrd— hcT  lunp 
quenched  and  broken — her  vrtrtnuutt  placed  upon  a  dmitkM 
harlot — the  foulest  orgies  puIJutcd  her  fanr — her  coDaecrabJ 
vessels  dc^adcd  to  the  uu-s  of  obneene  revelry — ber  name  pn^ 
faned — and  litT  calm,  unt-arihly  dignity  btenme  «  mocltcfjia 
the  face  of  day.  The  moat  refined  tiatinn  uf  the  earth  bad  bait 
for  themselves  a  temple,  in  which  Voltaire  ond  BotUMe«i  mm 
the  prcmiding  genii,  and  Knht-Hpirrrc  and  Ibinton  the  nffioatmc 
priests.  Philosophy,  abandoning  her  [wanful  retreats,  panim 
among  the  haunts  of  men  in  the  wanton  attire  of  an  JnflwwJ 
Courte*!in — poetry  wedded  with  impiona  lu»l— «i)d  tbevloKf 
either  wore  the  mank  of  the  >coSer,  or  fled  affH|tbled  from  & 
obscenities  and  the  madneH  of  a  people  who  had  oclraciXM)  God 
from  their  churches  and  virtue  mim  their  hearths.  They  who 
liitely  swept  the  kennel*  of  Pnri>,  or  fished  for  food  in  iu  gatlcr*. 
or  drearily  lived  in  the  constant  twilight  of  ild  cellar*,  now 
■warmed  in  royal  halls,  bawlnl  iu  the  tribunes  of  ita  tnMUrs, 
filled  the  civic  chairt,  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  ifafir  ooaiitry. 
Never  bcfom  had  the  world  seen  m  cojirid*iun  w  fitgrfnl,  ft  revo- 
lution so  complete,  a  catattrnphe  mi  Iu  be  deplored.  Bverytbiog 
had  become  changed — 'roynlty  wm  [fone  ns  a  dreaiiir— nebdity 
wait  dispelled  hm  a  poetical  phnolaiy,  or  nn  historical  iUanM — 
and  the  dreary  snpcniiltou  of  many  ceoturie*  hul  jpveo  both  bi 
R  dauntless  iS-rrhonism,  or  to  a  bold  and  unblnsutt^  Atbcum. 
It  ia  linrd  to  believe  that  any  great  mind  rcachc*  certainty  at 
ontM*.  There  will  olwaya  be  many  pausa  iu  tbe  pcngrvs* — 
many  '  Doubling  Caatle*,'  where  the  pilgritna  to  (bcgnat  •biina 
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of  Trutli  will  be  captive  for  a  while  ;  and  the  uercue  heights  of 
failh,  from  which  the  pilgrim  can  look  down,  unmoved,  on  the 
shifting  vapour  and  howling  storms  beneath  him,  are  reached 
after  many  a  painful  wandering  and  wearying  ascent  through 
'  bye-paths  and  trackless  ways,'  Beattie's  '  Essay  on  Truth' 
had  been  useful  to  the  doubter ;  but,  we  gather  from  a  letter 
written  by  him,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  a  friend  going  through 
those  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  beset  original  minds, 
and  which  had  so  peculiarly  impeded  his  own,  that  prayer  had 
been  the  great  solvent  of  his  doubts  and  the  dispellei  of  his 
fears.  Thus,  long  afterward,  he  writes,  in  the  tranquil  evening 
of  his  age,  when  the  world  was  doing  homage  to  his  intellect 
and  his  eminent  goodness,  and  when  he  was  awaiting  the 
unloosing  of  those  barriers  which  '  grossly  hold  us  in'  from  foil- 
orbed  Iruth  and  the  perfect  life — and  his  advice  is  like  the 
beacon  which  some  '  ancient  mariner,'  who  has  learned  from  the 
voyagings  of  fifty  yeare  the  hidden  shoals  of  the  deep,  lights  in 
a  dangerous  sea  to  guide  the  wandering  bark — 

■  I  sympathize  with  yow  all  the  more  in  the  state  of  philosophical 
scepticism  that  you  complain  at,  that  I  at  one  time  experienced  it  my~ 
self.  The  book  to  which  I  was  most  indebted  for  my  deliverance  was 
Beattie's  "  Essay  on  Truth."  I  owe  a  great  deal,  too,  to  the  introdac- 
torj-'  Lectures  of  Professor  Bohison,  whom  I  attended  at  the  befpnning 
c,r  iliis  cintiirj-  n^  a  stiuk.U  of  luitiir..!  phiU.^uphj',  The  F;>ib=iiiiice  of 
iIr-.^^c  IcctuK's  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the  article  "  Phi- 
lu%ophv,''  and  also  in  Ihe  .irticlc  "  I'liysics,"  in  the  supplementary 
voiiimes  of  the  •■  Encyclopiedi.i  Brilannica."  Under  all  the  difficulties 
and  despondencies  of  such  a  stale,  I  would  still  encourage  you  to 
prnycr.  Cry  as  you  can.  With  zeal,  moral  earnestness,  and  a  perse- 
verance in  this  habit,  light  will  at  length  arise  out  of  darkness.  Do 
not  indulge  these  secptical  tendencies  ;  but  under  the  conviction  of  their 
bting  a  great  misfortune  and  evil,  struggle  against  them  to  the  utter- 
m.,-i.-— /A.  i.  p.  -11- 

Wniihl  tli:it  ni^invvouTigmfn,who,inthe  search  for  truth,  arrive 
ai  iUmhl.  iuxl  c;umnt  get  b.'Vond  tlicni  ;  or  who  reach  a  philo- 
-npliH.il  laiih  in  (ioci,  l)ut  know  nothing  of  the  calm  rdigious- 
jKs-  iiiid  luilh.wing  inlluvnce  of  failh  in  tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
,..u[dliii,l    ^,t    .LlltlnKs   i,M    adviser  e.juallv  able  and  kinillv  with 

(;|,  iliiirr Muh  pil-tage  would  save  lliouiaiuls  whom  a  want   of 

:.k;il  ill  tlir  .nhi-ir  .liivrs  to  irretriLViihle  ruin  I 

Tlu-  Innlt.  ;i"i-iird  to  lliis  cuticle  will  not  itllow  iis  to  bring 
b.  I..IV  the  vr.ul.r  Niiuiv  of  tlios,-  incidents  in  the  early  life  of 
Cii.ih.Kis  iiliieh  t.nd  u.  establish  the  fact,  that  cvcrv  gri-at  man 
h,,.  rxu-.L..,ai)i,iiy  diHicuhles  to  coiitnid  witii.  The  day  of  glory 
li.is  aKv;i_vs  a  niuiiiiiig-liile  of  cloud  and  .'.torm.  The  man  of 
niuikrate    talent    seldom    encouiilei-s    serious    obstacles — should 
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difficulties  obtrude  theinsflvra  on  hia  path,  he  will  owlcr  ■ 
leogthened  circuit  to  escape  them.  If  llic  A1[m  am  twfm 
Hannibal,  lie  crosses  them.  If  electors  and  dukes  nUM!  «  fnufol 
opposition  to  Luther,  he  attncks  thciD.  The  HiodIcs  ffrnrnUj 
had  remained  in  their  celU,  and  covrcped  htfore  an  eril  ihry 
dared  not  meet,  mutteriug  many  paler-mulera — but  bcnic 
Luther  must  do  or  die.  It  was  so  with  Chalmers.  T«  yii-W 
to  surrounding  difficulties,  were  to  acknowledge  either  hj>  un> 
potence  or  his  cowardice ;  and  thetie  qualitiee  ctax  hare  no  plaM 
ill  the  v/iysiqiie  of  a  great  man.  But,  withal,  it  is  smusinc  to 
watch  those  scuffles  in  the  St.  Andrew  VhallK—uijack  no wlrogrd 
right  sirnggling  for  might — the  uncouth  aspirant  to  acodcnie 
fame  sorely  beset  by  prejudice  aud  taction,  giving  blows  lik« 
a  giants-deep  in  lectures  chemical  and  mathematical — and  hanng 
OD  the  whole  a  rough  time  of  it.  Old  custom  alwaya  (tet*  at 
innovation,  and  the  young  philosopher  fouod  the  Faculty  at  St 
Andrew's  con  serv  a  lively  arrayed  against  alt  intrusion  on  their 
ancient  rights.  He  had  been  ordnincd  by  thv  probytrn  of 
Cupar  as  minister  of  Kilmnny  mri«h,in  tlie  May  of  18D3;  and 
as  envy,  calumny,  and  faction  ocdse  the  path  of  giTniaa  on  tb 
early  way,  Chalmers  soon  found  (hat  prcsbytcruil  influcim 
would  be  added  to  his  other  nKsnilnnta.  Mc^nxcl  affirms  that 
'  the  moat  mischievous  of  all  the  political  devila  h»  bitbolo 
always  worn  the  dress  of  the  pious  hermit;'  and  perlu]ia.  ifl 
many  instances,  the  bitterest  enemies  with  whtdi  virtiunu  gnM- 
ncRs  has  had  to  struggle,  have  been  men  who  wore  tke  pub 
and  spoke  the  language  of  religion.  '  The  path  of  the  jost  b 
as  the  shining  liglit,  which  shines  more  and  more  unto  the 
pprfcct  day ;'  and  though  many  clouds  may  overlie  a  good 
man**  path  in  life,  he  will  in  Uie  end  burst  tlirough  ihcia  aQ, 
and  make  even  the  clouib  beautiful  by  the  rufie^tiou  of  bit 
brightness.  So  the  greatneta  of  C'Ualmcn  givea  an  inlcrrating 
tint  even  to  the  prejudice  and  envy  of  the  St.  Andrew'*  piv- 
fcMon,  Bud  tlieir  connexion  witb  him  at  thi*  pt-riud  will  aan 
some  of  Ihem  from  obliviou.  .  .  It  is  on  attribole  of  gciiioa.  that 
it  immortalises  even  its  accidents  ;  and  many  wotthlcia  mm  are 
known  to  pottcritv  only  by  their  casunl  connexion  witb  tiw 
truly  great.  Nowlierc  docs  ibe  proniinrnt  frature  of  bit  cb*~ 
racter  more  show  itself  than  in  these  troubles  at  St,  Andrrw'*— 
that  self-reliant  manliness,  distinctive  otdy  uf  the  largest  Buadf) 
in  the  posnession  of  which,  oven  bad  a  world  eppoiM  bim.  it 
had  lain  conquered  at  his  feet.  '  It  i*  well  for  a  man  (hat  be 
bvnr  the  yoke  in  his  youth.'  He,  wbu  avercoioea  in  bia  ynuth. 
I  will  rrtnain  victor  in  his  age;  and  the  fc«t  which  have  prr- 
'  seTeringly  trodden  the  flinty  way  of  early  mdeanmr,  will  find 
the  decUoc  of  life  snooth  a*  a  meadow-path.     W^ 
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hastily  over  his  offering  himgclf  ns  a  candidate  for  the  Natural 
Philosophy  Chair  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  for  the  Mathematical  Chair 
at  Edinburgh  ;  but  how  much  had  the  world  lost,  and  how 
large  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  the  orators  had  been  for  ever 
unfilled,  if  desire  had  been  gratified,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  leading  Caledonian  youth  through  the  mysteries 
of  statics  or  dynamics,  or  spent  in  the  dreary  employ  of  elimina- 
tion and  integration !  Also,  we  can  only  hastily  notice  his 
enrolment  as  chaplain  and  lieutenant,  in  the  St.  Andrew's  corps 
of  volunteers ;  but  we  will  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative 
of  his  brother  George's  illness  and  death  : — 

•Every  evening,  at  George's  own  request,  one  of  Newton's  sermons 
WBfl  read  at  hie  bedside  by  some  member  of  the  lamily  in  rotatton. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  books  which,  a  short  lime  previously,  Thomas 
had  named  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit.  Bending  over  the  pulpit, 
and  putting  on  the  books  named  the  strong  craphnsis  of  dislike,  be  had 
said — "  Many  books  are  favourites  with  you,  which  I  am  aorrj  to 
say  are  no  favourites  of  mine.  \Vhen  you  are  reading  Newton's 
*  Sermons,'  and  Baxter's  '  Saint's  Rest,'  and  Doddridge's  '  Rise  and 
Progress,'  where  do  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  go  to?"  As 
he  now  read  one  of  these  books  to  his  dying  brother,  and  witnessed 
the  support  and  consolation  which  its  truths  conveyed,  strange  mis- 
givings must  have  visited  him.  He  wu  too  close,  too  acute,  too 
affectionate  an  observer  not  to  notice  that  it  was  something  more  than 
the  men?  ■'  manly  indifference  of  his  profession  [he  had  been  a  sailor], 
something  more  than  a  mere  bUnd  submission  to  an  inevitable  fate, 
which  imparted  such  calmness  and  serene  elevation  to  George's  dying 
hours.  He  nas  in  his  room  when  those  pale  and  trembling  Ups  ivere 
hoard  to  say,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Falher,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  ihciu  liast  hid  thc.sc  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
Tovenled  tliom  unto  babes."  Perhaps,  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the 
thought  arose  that  in  his  own  case,  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
brother,  the  words  might  be  verified.  In  company  with  a  weeping 
househiild.  he  bent  over  the  parting  scene,  and  heard  the  closing 
testimony  given,  "  Lord,  now  lettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
fur  mine  eyes  liave  seen  thy  salvation."  George  died  on  the  16th 
Dectnibcr,  lfi06.  It  was  the  first  death  of  a  near  relation  which 
Thomas  hiid  witnessed;  and  the  deep  impression  which  it  made  was 
ihc  fir^l  step  towards  ills  own  true  and  thorough  conversion  to 
Oud.'— /4.  pp.  10!,  102. 

IScautiful  arc  the  lines  of  his  character,  as  we  obtain  glimpses 
ot'ilicni  hero  and  there — thousjh  as  yet  ho  was  serving  his  Great 
blaster  bliudlv,  and  with  a  mind  not  altogclhcr  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  His  brother  James  had  removed 
from  [.ivcrpool  to  Liiudon,  and  in  the  metropolis  he  had  followed 
th(  cxaTri])!!,'  of  many  «l  his  countrymen  who  have  migrated 
s^ulliward,  and  quitted  the  l'rc:ihyterian  for  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion.    Of  this  apostasy  he  sent  information  to  his  brother. 


t 


•"You  J<»!te(i me,"  was  Tbomtia's  reply,  "lo  sbow  my  blbet  jmi 
first  letter.  1  would  cot  have  ilono  bu  for  the  vorid.  Yunr  apcmUtrj 
from  the  Kirk  would  hnvc  hoirifivd  him.  and  ha  wonld  bitvp  liKM 
over  the  dpgciicritcy  of  that  ton  who  i:uuld  renoance  old  tnothiff 
Prcihytcry  in  the  face  of  onu  af  its  mini«tnt.  Ilut  nhatcvvr  I  nj. 
may  the  vengcancp  of  Ueavtn  pu»uc  me,  if  I  frel  coat«niT>l  fw  ihil 
man  who  has  pnaied  through  the  world  anntaitird  by  its  corrupthiB^- 
nho  ba»  walked  the  mnnly  career  of  indepcndcnui  and  honour^aha 
has  escaped  the  infection  of  n  dcKcncnte  itge,  and  cno  bniut  ■  roiud 
that  has  preserved  iIh  inte)>rity  amidat  ali  ibe  sHuclUiba  af  policy  uJ 
interest.  Such  w  the  character  of  our  good  falhrr.  May  the  gnti 
Spirit  bear  up  the  weight  of  hi«  old  age.  and  htaat  lb*  am>w  liai 
gives  it  rest."  "—74.  pp.  Hi.  m. 

The  life  of  Chalmcra,  till  the  beginning  of  1809,  w«a  apeni 
partlj  at  hi*  little  monsc,  and  amid  murh  liMptulitj  thtrr— is 
prcacLitig — anil,  at  the  wiah  of  Dr.  Brt-watct,  ita  cditnr,  in  jBr»^ 
paring  articles  for  the  '  Edinburgh  EncyclopirdLa.'  lie  fulfilled 
all  the  diilitj*  of  his  office,  but  hU  service  ivat  not  tfa«i  irf  «i 
enlightened  soul,  living  Ixv  an  evanK(^li4:al  fuith.  He  adond 
God  as  the  Supreme,  Ererlasting,  anuAllpi-rfect ;  but  he  btr* 
the  Kt'concilcr  sad  Saviour  ratbt-r  d»  a  tlojnuiitist  ttiaa  m  a 
practical  bvlicvcr  in  the  |{otpcl,  andhiii  lou)  woa  not  bowed  ia 
tiumblenpEis  bifore  tlie  doctrinta  f>{  the  Cross.  If  fm  may  ben 
intrnduce  such  ribraseolu^y,  bis  rfligiuu  was  ratlicr  etbic^  tbaa 
BpiritUid.  He  Wow  tho  gospel  as  tome  rut  ide*.  and  ka 
admired  tbc  magnificence  of  its  conception,  tlie  ntn^^tode  nf 
iu  aim,  and  tbt!  condi-xcvmtino  of  Jta  purpose;  but  he  knew  it 
as  he  knew  a  theory  of  the  Drilish  or  of  the  Kantian  philuKphv, 
not  as  a  licing  pother,  which  cban^ca  the  nalurv  at  hia  who 
believes  in  it — which  bani»hc«  rcboUiou*  thougUta,  and  whicfc 
brings  lapsed  and  sinning  man  iulo  direct  communicstion  and 
closest  alliance  with  his  Creator  and  ri|;htful  Lord.  Thu  |[real 
lcs«on— '  >Iovr  nhall  man  be  just  with  God  T  be  lisd  j*\  to 
Uara — that  resplendi^nt  knowledge  hv  bad  y<:i  lo  soquinr,  bcfen 
which,  so  far  aa  the  recovery  of  tlie  estranged  heart  of  m*»  9 
concerned,  the  lamps  of  purest  scieiicc  and  of  loblimevt  pbib- 
HOphy  must  alike  '  pair  ibrrr  inelTrchinl  fim.'  Dfatb  kad  «f 
lato  been  a  &i-qut!nt  visitant  in  hja  (ttmily — Gforga  wu  gaov^ 
bis  sister  Barbara,  tenderly  loved,  had  fallen  in  cuaaaii)|K)aR—  I 
bis  uncle  Ballardie,  *  a  kiad  iif  u-cood  father  bi  hia  iiif[d)0wa  and 
BKCw,'  hod  povn-d  nway— his  father  was  now  nt-arini^  the  goal 
■D  few  reach,  his  '  threcscorv  years  and  It-n* — and  Sir.  CbaloM-n 
'umsrlf  was  prostrate ;  he  hmguished  under  '  on  alfi-cttun  uf  the 
liverj'  he  knew  not  but  thai  the  hand  of  the  fell  destroyer  of 
Kix  kindred  had  falbrii  upon  liim  liio.  For  foor  mtintha  be  mrwr 
lelt  his  room — ii  was  nixriy  two  y«tf»  bufore  hn  fully  rrcoTCfcd,- 
Curing  this  tedioos  suffering  he  surveyed  his  pMl  1"      '~  ""  ' 
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not  been  altogether  profitless,  but  it  showed  like  a  barren  moor- 
land, when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity.  He  looked  outward 
and  onward  to  the  future — he  thought  he  saw  death  approaching 
— he  was  not  prepared  to  die — a  panic  seized  him — his  former 
Bel f- It uBt fulness  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  thought  took 
possession  of  him.  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  describe  the  birth- 
hour  of  his  soul;  and  it  would  be  wronging  the  able  author  of 
this  beautiful  history,  if  we  did  not  present  to  our  readers  his 
account  of  his  kinsman's  '  great  change.' 

'  Contemplated  from  the  confines  of  eternity,  bis  past  life  looked  to 
Mr.  Chalmers  like  a  fevetish  dream,  the  fruitless  chiteing  of  a  shadow. 
Blinded  by  the  fascinatiou  of  the  things  seen  and  temporal,  he  had 
neglected  the  things  unseen  and  eternal.  He  bad  lefl  undiscbarged 
the  highest  duties  of  human  life,  and  he  had  despised  that  faitb  which 
can  alone  lend  enduring  value  to  its  labours,  and  sbed  the  light  of  a 
satisfying  hope  around  its  close.  How  empty  had  all  these  bygone 
years  been  of  God.  True,  be  had  not  been  wholly  forgetful  ;  many 
an  adoring  thought  of  tiie  Almighty,  as  the  great  Creator,  Upholder, 
Governor  of  the  universe,  had  filled  hin  mind,  and  many  grateful  feelings 
towards  his  heavenly  Benefactor  had  visited  bis  heart.  But  that,  he 
now  felt,  was  not  enough.  The  clear,  uncballeogeable  tight  belonged 
to  Ood  over  the  full  affection  of  the  heart,  the  unremitting  obedience 
of  the  life,  but  no  encb  afiection  had  been  entertained ;  and  it  bad 
heen  hut  seldom  that  a  distinct  regard  to  the  will  of  Ood  had  given 
its  birlli  or  its  direction  to  any  movement  of  his  past  history.  lu 
name  atknmvicilficd,  but  in  their  true  nature  and  extent  misunder- 
stood. )ie  felt  that  his  Creator's  claims  over  him  had  been  practically 
disallowed  and  dishonoured  during  his  whole  career.  Tbe  meagre  and 
superficial  futh  of  former  years  could  no  longer  satisfy  him.  It  could 
no!  stand  the  scrutiny  of  tlie  sick-room;  it  could  not  bear  to  be  con- 
fronted with  death  ;  it  gave  way  under  the  ajiplication  of  its  own 
clmscii  tost  ;  for  surely  even  reason  lauijlit  that  if  man  have  a  God  to 
hive  ami  >ervc.  and  an  oTtniily  bejonii  deatii  to  provide  for,  towards 
tlial  God  a  supreme  and  abiding  scnt^e  of  obligation  should  be  clurishcd  , 
and  tn  tlio  providing  for  that  eternity  the  whole  efiorts  of  a  hfc  time 
jh'juld  be  cousetrated.  Convinced  of  the  fatal  error  upon  wl  ch  the 
whole  scheme  of  bis  former  life  had  been  constructed.  Mr  Cbalmcrs 
re-i>lved  upon  a  change.  He  H<iuld  no  hingcr  live  here  as  if  here  he 
>■.,■,-,■  1.1  live  |-,)r  (ver.  HiiniCovlii  and  h;d/Hu,-illy.  be  would  recognise 
hi-  imiiiiniality ;  ami  rinuTiil.uiiii:  tlial  tliis  fleeting  pilgrimage  was 
a  -.ciTie  ul  iri.il^  a  jilace  ol  sjiiiiiual  probation,  he  would  dedicate  him- 
^ell  t.i  the  stnice  of  God.  aiul  Hm:  with  tbc  high  aim  and  purpose  of 
one  who  was  training  fur  eternity.  It  was  a  kind  of  life  wliub  had 
alrtadj  bein  realized  bv  countless  thousands  of  his  couiUr\niLn  and 
win  not  by  him?  It' bad  been  rcaliwd  by  Pascal  in  nnking  the 
suhllme  Iransili.m  from  the  highest  walks  of  .-cieneo  to  tbc  st  11  h  t.ber 
walk  .>f  futh.  It  had  bi'cn  rcatiwd  by  ibosc  c.irly  Christians  whose 
\i\'-<  and  testiriionips  be  was  now  engaged  in  studying.  Surrounded 
with   siicb  ,1   cloud  of  witnesses,   a   new  ambition,  stronger  and   more 
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absorbing  than  that  which  had  thirsted  so  eagerly  for  literary  fame, 
fired  Mr.  Chalmers's  breast.  Every  thought  of  his  heart,  every  word  of 
his  lip,  every  action  of  his  life,  he  would  henceforth  strive  to  regulate 
under  a  high  presiding  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God ;  his  whole 
life  he  would  turn  into  a  preparation  for  eternity.  With  all  the  arduur 
of  a  nature  which  never  could  do  anything  by  halves,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  enthusiasm  which  had  at  length  found  an  object  worthy 
of  its  whole  energies  at  their  highest  pitch  of  effort,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  setting  himself  right  with  Qod.  The  commencement 
of  such  an  enterprise  makes  a  great  and  signal  epoch  in  his  spiritual 
history.  It  sprung  out  of  his  profound  sense  of  human  mortality ;  his 
vivid  realizing  of  the  life  that  here  is  in  its  connexion  with  the  life  that 
is  to  come  ;  liis  recognition  of  the  supremacy  which  God  and  the  high 
interests  of  eternity  should  wield  over  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  It 
did  not  originate  in  any  change  in  his  speculative  belief  induced  by  his 
studies  either  of  the  contents  or  credentials  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
course  of  that  memorable  transition -period,  which  elapsed  from  the 
beginning  of  November,  1809,  till  the  close  of  December,  1810,  im- 
portant modifications  in  his  doctrinal  views  were  undoubtedly  effected. 
His  partial  discovery  of  the  pervading  and  defiling  element  of  ungodli- 
ness gave  him  other  notions  of  human  depravity  than  those  he  hnd 
previously  entertained,  and  prepared  him  not  only  to  acquiesce  in,  but 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  representations  from  which  a  year  before  he 
would  have  turned  away  with  disgust.  And  with  his  altered  view  of 
human  sinfulness,  there  came  also  an  altered  view  of  the  atonement 
He  was  prepared  now  to  go  farther  than  he  had  gone  before  in  recog- 
nising the  death  of  Christ  as  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin.  Still, 
however,  while  looking  to  that  death  for  the  removal  of  past  guilt,  he 
believed  that  it  lay  wholly  with  himself,  after  he  hud  been  forgiven,  to 
approve  himself  to  God,  to  win  the  Divine  favour,  to  work  out  the 
title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  The  full  and  precise  effect  of  Christ's 
obedience  unto  death  was  not  as  yet  discerned.  Over  that  central 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  tells  of  the  sinner's  free  justification 
before  God  through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  there  hung  an  obscuring 
mist ;  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  motive  which  prompted  the  struggle  in 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  so  devotedly  engaged;  there  was  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  object  which  it  was  possible  by  such  a  struggle  to 
realize.  More  than  a  year  of  fruitless  toil  had  to  be  described  ere  the 
true  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God  was  reached,  and  the 
true  principle  of  all  acceptable  obedience  was  implanted  in  hit  heart.'— 
lb.  pp.  153 — 155. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Chalmers  kept  a  journal,  which  oar  author 
has  largely  drawn  upon  in  order  to  ])ortray  him  as  he  was ;  and 
as  Iiere  we  liave  fr(-(]uent  glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  a  soul 
struggling  towards  (iod,  and  panting  for  ever  new  and  over 
higher  manifestations  of  llim — we  pronounce  the  extracts  from 
this  journal  to  be  anionic  the  ehief  attractions  of  the  biographT. 
This  daily  n  cord  of  hiss  '  often  infirmiticiii/  and  of  his  ipiritual 
growth,  was  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  Maker's  and  hu  own ; 
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but  now  tliat  the  illustrious  writer  of  them  has  joined  the  '  band 
of  the  immortals,'  they  may  with  propriety  be  presented  to  the 
public  eye.  Much  shall  he  learn,  who  closely  studies  them,  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  life  of  a  good  man — '  integer  vittc  scele- 
risque  purus' — which,  in  spite  of  differing  creeds  and  manifold 
sectarianisms,  is  alike  in  all  who  love  and  obey  the  truth  ;  and  of 
the  safety  and  bliss  of  that  soul  which  dwells  ever  '  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High.'  Beautiful  arc  the  features  of  his 
character  herein  discernible — a  panting  for  the  Water  of  Life — as* 
piration  after  the  Divine  nature — gentleness  as  of  a  tender  mother, 
simplicity  as  of  a  little  child — the  loud  utterances  of  a  mighty 
soul,  and  waiUngs  and  sympathies  touching  as  the  notes  of  an 
^olian  harp — an  earnest  and  constant  endeavour  after  purity  of 
motive — a  walk  with  God — incessant  warfare  with  everything 
which  is  antagonistic  to  heavenly-mindcdness — andj  above  all,  a 
complete  dcvotement  of  his  powers  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
'  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  In  many 
passages — making  allowances  for  the  difference  in  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  two  men — we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the 
life  of  the  elder  Henry  by  his  saintly  son ;  than  which — if  that 
biography  is  to  be  the  moat  commended  which  is  the  closest 
portrait-painting  —  we  maintain  that  no  better  has  ever  been 
written.  The  intellectual  endowments  of  these  two  great  men 
differed  essentially — where  the  one  only  whispered,  the  other 
thundered — where  the  illustrious  Nonconformist  gently  pleaded, 
the  athletic  Presbyter  argued  with  a  trumpet-tongue  —  and 
while  Henry  was  well-versed  in  antique  theology,  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  that 
heavy  scholastic  Lalinity,  which  was  a  substantial  part  of  learning 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Chalmers  had  perhaps  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  these  ;  but  they  strongly  resembled  each  other 
in  iheir  Immblencss,  self-reliance,  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
cmiiK'nt  lioliiiess,  and  complete  dcvotcdncss  to  (he  object  of  their 
mi-isinn.  They  of  our  readers  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  peruse  these  volumes  of  the  Life  of  Chalmers,  may 
be  desirous  of  learning  how  the  '  great  change'  was  happily 
completed.     We  will  allow  our  author  to  narrate  this  for  us  : — 


•The  efTfirt  after  a  pure  and  heavenly  morality  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
Ind  .r>  loiis  ;m<l  so  iinfaltciinsly  sustained,  was  now  on  llie  eve  of  a 
cli;iiii;c,  uliicli  was  not  nnlj-  to  alter,  but  to  reverse  in  their  relative 
jiiisitioiis  its  startiiia  pnint  and  iln  piial.  All  the  natural  elements  at 
"crl;  lliroui;liout  tliis  struggle  wtro  elements  of  signal  power.  A 
viL;i)rnn,s  iind  enlightened  iiitelligerrce — a  conscience  strong,  but  very 
tender — most  Jeliiately  susceptible,  yet  devoid  of  all  narrowness  and 
weakness — a  will  of  mnst  inflexible  determination,  become  now  a 
yielding  servant  to  the  high  sense  of  duly — these  all  exerting  them- 
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selves  under  the  profound  impression  that  Ood*B  eye  was  ever  on  them 
as  they  tolled,  and  that  everlasting  interests  hun^  suspended  on  tbc 
issue,  present  to  us  such  a  full  and  attractive  exhibition  of  mere 
natural  character  as  mi^ht  have  invited  analysis,  or  fixed  for  a  sea«o= 
the  eye  of  our  admiration.  But  all  lesser  interest  connected  with  tL!< 
period  loses  itself  in  the  li{;ht  and  meaning  thrown  upon  it  by  its  clov.. 
As  the  year  (1810)  expired,  and  for  his  evening  readings  at  Anstrutbcr. 
while  he  remained  there  after  his  sister's  death.  Mr.  Chalmers  took  up 
M'ilbcr force's  '*  Practical  View,*'  a  work  especially  intended  to  cxpcse 
the  inudequote  eonce])tions  regarding  the  leading  and  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  which  characterised  the  religious  system  preru.:- 
ing  among  professed  Christians.  **We  are  loudly  called  on,"  said  Mr 
Wilberforce,  "  to  examine  well  our  Jbundaf ions.  If  anything  be  thtrt 
unsound  and  hollow,  the  superstructure  could  not  be  safe  though  i> 
exterior  were  less  suspicious.  I^et  the  question  then  be  asked,  and  11: 
tlie  answer  be  returned  with  all  the  consideration  and  solemnity  which 
a  question  so  important  may  justly  demand.  Whether,  in  the  gran  J 
concern  of  all — the  means  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God,  there  be  no: 
reason  to  apprehend  that  nominal  Christians  too  generally  entertain 
very  superficial  and  confused,  if  not  highly  dangerous  notions  ?  *'  Tht 
summons  came  from  one  whose  character  was  otherwise  so  enthusias- 
tically admired,  and  it  was  so  wisely  and  so  winningly  given,  that  it 
would  have  been  listened  to,  even  if  Mr.  Chalmers  had  not  been  sub- 
ject at  the  time  to  that  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the  fruits  of  all  h> 
own  former  efforts,  which  made  him  at  this  conjuncture  pecuIiarW 
open  to  instruction.  As  in  this  favourable  spirit  he  read  this  volume, 
he  found  his  own  case  accurately  delineated  and  wisely  prescribed  for 
The  critical  condition  of  the  reader  lent  power  to  Mr.  Wilberforce'i 
volume.  A  prohmgcd  but  abortive  effort  had  prepared  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  welcome  the  truth  of  a  gratuitous  justification  before  God  throuj^h 
the  merits  of  Christ.  For  upwards  of  a  year,  he  had  striven  with  all  hr» 
might  tu  meet  tlie  high  requirements  of  the  Divine  law — but  the  con- 
viction was  now  wrought  in  him  that  he  had  been  attempting  an 
im])ossibility ;  that  he  had  been  trying  to  combine  elements  which 
would  not  amalgamate ;  that  it  must  be  either  on  his  own  merits 
wholly,  or  on  (-iiri^t's  merits  wholly,  that  he  must  lean;  and  thai,  by 
introducing  to  any  extent  his  own  righteousness  into  the  ground  of  hi» 
own  nuriturious  ucceptancc  with  God,  *'  he  had  been  inserting  a  daw. 
he  had  been  importing  a  falsehood  into  the  very  principle  of  his  justiti- 
cation."  •— /^^.  j.;).  183—188. 

AVitli  n-.storiil  lualili  and  rciifwcd  heart,  he  applied  hinisrlf 
vigorou>ly  to  tlu*  duties  of  his  office — amusing  himsi'lf  during 
sevcn-r  sludit  ^  with  various  cxpi-rimcnts  of  the  chemical  kind. 
Among  otin  r  t  xiurinuiits,  he  roolvcd  on  having  his  hou^^ 
fitted  with  gii'-tuhcs,  so  rally  sis  ISH  ;  a  fact  which  provf*  that 
he  poss(  ssimI  that  faculty  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  highest 
grniu. —  ftnrsitjht  of  the  odiufirrs  of  humanity — a  happy  genc- 
rali/atioii  tVniu  the  ui w-(>t  ])iinciplr!»  uf  the  time  as  to  the  ulli- 
mate  rcMiltb  of  tlicni.     After  his  conversion,  Chalmers  seems  to 
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have  abandoned  his  mnthematical  studies — engaging  occasionally 
in  the  '  review-  department' — nourishing  and  fortifying  bis  mind 
by  a  constant  perusal  of  some  of  the  ablest  works  in  defence  of 
Christianity — '  weaned  from  the  ardour  of  scientific  pursuits' — 
and  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  theology,  and  to  the 
sublime  duties  of  bis  oiEce — reasoning  with  the  thoughtless, 
awakening  to  a  new  idea  and  to  a  new  directness  of  life  tne  list- 
less and  the  frivolous,  and  ministering,  at  the  bed  of  death,  to 
those  whose  very  dissolution  was  radiant  with  the  hope  of  imnior- 
fcdily.  The  following  quotation  from  his  journal,  a  year  after 
his  conversion,  will  plainly  show  that  his  renewed  life,  during 
that  period,  had  been  neither  idly  nor  unprotitably  spent : — 

'  March  I6lii, — I  have  brought  one  year  of  the  journal  to  its  close  ; 
and  though  decidedly  more  religious  in  my  laaie,  in  my  temper,  in  my 
views,  and  in  my  pursuits,  I  have  still  mucb  to  aspire  after.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rapid  sketch  of  my  last  year's  labours  : — Read  a  guod  deal 
of  mathematics,  but  hare  Hnally  abandoned  that  study,  and  pursue 
henceforth  an  cxcliisivc  attention  to  Divinity.  Head  four  volumes  of 
"  Lardner;"  Newton  on  the  "Prophecies;"  Camphellon  the  "Gospels;" 
Charters's  "Sermons;"  Young's  "Night  Thoughts;"  "Paradise 
Lost;"  "Hints  ou  Toleration,"  by  I'hilagatharcles ;  WUberforcea's 
"  View  of  Christianity  ;"  Maltby's  "  Illustration  of  the  Christian  Evi- 
dence ;"  Bcott'e  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;"  Lardner  on  the  "  Canons  ot 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview,"  and 
"  fiiriiillan  Instruclor  '•  iis  Ihcy  came  oul,  Wiolp  a  reviciv  of  "  Cliar- 
fcrs's  Sermons  ;"  great  part  of  a  l.irge  performance  on  the  evidences  of 
C'iiristiaaity;  a  sermon  on  INalm  xi.  1  ;  another  on  Psulm  viii,  I  ;  and 
a  loclurc  on  I'salm  cx.wvii.  1 — G  ;  a  great  many  in  short-hand,  for 
(he  ordimiry  supply  of  my  parisli,  of  which  I  delivered  one  on  1  Cor. 
rintlii;ins  viii.  1:1  [will  be  found  in  llr.  Clialmerfl-s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  234^], 
in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Charters,  who  seemed  to  be  more  taken  with  it 
than  with  one  that  was  carefully  written  ;  a  speech  for  Dr.  Plajfair, 
which  I  d(Iiverc<l  at  the  Synod  ;  and  part  of  a  review  of  "  Hints  on 
all  about  tliirty-fuur  sliei^ts  of  clu.icly  written  paper.' — 


n. 


]ip. 


In  lllc: 
51m  C 

art  of   ISU 
all,   llau^.lil 
n,-   for    wl, 

■.  Chalmers  became  engaged  to 
r  (\iptain  Tjatt,  of  iVl  Royal 
!■  linil  in  tii^^  journal    ihis  apo- 

giv<'hrr  anient  and  decided  Cliii^tianity!  Mayslie  be  the  blessing 
and  joy  of  all  around  her.  May  her  light  shine  while  she  lives, 
and  wliejt  &bo  dies  may  it  prove  (o  be  a  tnero  step,  a  transition  in 
ber  march  to  a  jnvl'ul  eternity-'  Tiie  marriage  took  pl.ice  on 
August  4th,  in  the  same  year, '  as  privately  as  possible,'  '  before 
dinner  at  Starbank.'  '  The  clergyman,  a  veteran  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  made  a  laughable  mistake,'' wbieh.  as  Chalmers  wrote  to 
his  sister, 'converted  a  business  that  is  often  accompanied  with 
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tears  into  a  (wrfect  frolic.  It  made  me  burst  out,  nad  net  all  the 
ladies  a  tittering.  In  laying  the  tows  on  Grace,  what  be  re- 
quired ofhcr  was  that  (Jic  should  ben  loving  and  nffoctioiutehw- 
band,  to  which  she  ourlsied.*  With  thin  lady,  ho  lived  in  '  pcoiot. 
harmony,  aiid  aflection,'  happily  diroctioK  her  oiiud,  nod  iliaru^ 
those  joys  which  arc  richly  given  to  the  faithful  and  the  rirtuoin, 
having  R  'growinji;  di-light  in  the  fulncM  and  safficieaey  tt 
Christ,'  and  diligently  labouring  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  iiir 
tlie  elevation  of  humanity.  On  May  dth,  1S13,  his  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  dnughtcr,  of  which  wc  find  the  following  notice  iu  tn 
journal : — 'Born  about  five  ininuu^s  before  two  in  the  aftemooD, 
and  I  was  employed  at  the  time  iu  corrceiinR  for  the  prcaatW 
second  paragraph  about  the  contempt  incurred  by  missiooAria  i» 
my  sermon  on  Psalm  xli,  1.'  In  the  OcIoUcr  of  ISlii,  Mr.  Clut- 
tnera  had  preached,  at  Dundee,  tlit  first  sermon  on  any  pablic 
occasiou  afttr  bis  conversion,  in  behalf  of  the  Uiasiunary  Society 
— an  organization  to  the  philanthropy  and  gnodcur  of  wha*r 
conceptions  he  was  fully  awake.  In  1808,  Sydney  Soiith  bad 
published  iu  '  The  Edinburgh  Review'  one  of  ihove  aitida 
which  attacked  the  missionary -idea,  and  which,  it  roay  truly  W 
said,  was  written  in  angry  ridicule  of  whatever  ti  vital  and  pam- 
tive  in  evangelical  religion,  Hut  '  th<'  neat  of  consrcntrd  cob- 
blers,' as  this  unhappy  dinnc  termed  the  heroic  band  of  ilia 
immortal  Carey  and  others,  were  men  of  larger  stature,  at»d  of 
wider  range  of  Christian  benevolence,  than  the  punning  rcTicwcr 
could  comprehend.  They  were  above  him  aiid  beyond  him  in 
all  that  make*  men  really  dignilied  and  great.  This  'brilliant 
diner  out,'  as  we  think  Byron  called  him,  could  for^^e  ill-condi- 
tioned jokca  at  marvellous  speed — he  could  '  set  tbc  table  in  a 
roar,'  pandering  to  the  worn  and  wearied  tosto  of  proSigaie 
voluptuaries — and  he  could  ea^ly  deled  any  glaring  tallacy  ta 
an  electioD -manifesto,  or  a  jwcudo-philoMiphica]  aiguairatatiun, 
or  he  coidd  hold  up  to  ridJctilc  the  HMurditirs  of  n  drow^ 
sermon — tliough  we  take  leave  m  express  our  npinion,  that  bn 
logical  acumeu  aud  entire  menial  power  Itavc  always  he^tt 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  be  hod  a  perffxt  ntoral  incapacity  of 
pronouncing  on  Uiotc  ereat  men  who  mada  it  tliejr  imnDO  tn 
reclaim  the  alien  and  the  stnuiger,  and  to  oonquer  bc«theodoB 
itself  to  the  dominion  of  Jesus.  Seeking  nleaavre  aa  iU  uhiinaie 
good,  his  soul  could  not  kindle  with  that  fioly  cnthosiaani  vbicfa 
.^bwvd  in  the  heart  of  a  Paul,  a  Xavier,  a  Carry,  and  a  Chal- 
iVdn  >  nor  Here  distant  ivies,  deitoliilc  in  lh«:ir  «uicid«l  barbanty. 
■nd  debased  by  foulest  riles — whonu  gods  were  disluitioQa  of  a 
drmnu,  and  whose  religion  waa  a  bloody  pantomime— aOT  nora 
to  his  courtly  ear  than  the  dwelling  uf  savages,  whan  Natur* 
had  made  degraded,  and  whom  the  civiltxcd  mijtht  lean)  to  limt 
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juiiglcB  and  their  huts.  That  only  which  is  really  good  shall  be 
found  durable  in  this  world,  and  the  best  and  holiest  of  men 
only  shall  have  true  fame.  The  glory  of  a  Milion  and  b  Howard 
shall  be  found,  after  many  ages,  like  the  Cyclopiean  erectionB  of 
the  early  time — colossal,  indestructible, — a  glory  '  that  cannot 
fade  away;'  while  the  great  host  of  jokers  and  witlings,  like 
insects  which  sparkled  in  the  Glimmer -light,  and  who  made 
'  their  summer-lives  one  ceaseless  laugh'  shall  ha?e  passed 
away,  'leaving  no  wreck  behind.'  We  shall  not  be  thought 
harsh  or  ungenerous,  by  those  who  are  wise,  when  wc  say  that, 
had  Sydney  Smith  known  what  is  really  the  distinctive  spirit  of 
Christianity — had  his  own  mind  ever  lain  under  its  imbuing 
influences — his  keen  spirit  had  been  the  first  to  perceive,  in  the 
founding  of  a  missionary  society,  one  of  those  great  impulses 
which  should  carry  a  flood  of  civilization  anil  of  truth  among 
savage  hordes  and  deluded  devotees,  wherever  these  might 
exist.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  every  great  reformation  to  be 
ridiculed  at  its  birth ;  and  as  in  our  own  day  the  acute  Lardner 
argued,  from  clearest  mathematical  demonstration,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  a  British  steam-ship  ever  reaching  an  American 
harbour;  so  Sydney  Smith,  when  the  fathers  of  missionary 
enterprise  set  out  on  their  illustrious  voyage,  asks,  in  his  godless 
scorn,  '  Why  are  we  to  send  out  little  detachments  of  maniua 
to  spread  over  the  fine  regions  of  the  world  the  most  unjust  and 
enntiinptible  opinion  of  the  ijospel?'  ^'l:  ini.iginc  the  pursy 
jotiir  btlit'vrd  more  in  tJie  gospel  according  fo  Canterbury,  than 
in  the  gospel  arcording  to  Luke  or  John.  lie  has  had  his  life- 
niarcli— his '  works'  (at  least  those  of  them  which  arc  his)  follow 
him,  aiid  lie  is  now  a  mere  froth-bubble  on  the  rushing  stream  of 
time;  but  the  'consecrated  cobbler'  of  Hacklcton,  with  £20 
pittance  for  '  preaching,'  has  begotten  a  thought  which  is  gra- 
dn;dlv  removinij  idol  and  shrine,  priest  and  warrior;  and  he  has 
l)i.'coiric  i;rc,it  in  the  world's  ,toiy.  Completely  had  this  '  son  of 
tliinukT,'  ilii=  keen-edged  wit,  forgotten  lh;it  causes,  seemingly 
tiivial,  |iniiluci.'  iinmrrice  cfiects — that  the  life-long  darling  dream 
ul  a  liiuiilile  nicrliiLLiic,  and  liif  wonij  of  a  poet,  poor  and  despised, 

111  [■h:iiii;iiii;  the  habitudrs  of  men,  iind  harmonizing  into  one 
)ii(>llifilnii)d  tlie  nations  of  tlir  eiivth — and  tliat  the  little  spring 
:i}r1  till'  iii>]ilii)i,'  strc:ijii,  in  the  f:ir-oll' gorge  and  upland  vailev, 
becom.'  at  last  Nlaranon  and  Panube.  On  tjiis  subject  it  is"a 
ple.i-ini-  la'^k  lo  qiioti'  wliat  our  author  has  written  with  much 
ra-tr'  and  feeling  r— 

■  Wlica  ilia  irnrki:i'j  u/  /li.t  oii»d  bcfran.  of  which  the  witty  reviewer 
iiiiil((-i  such  pleasant  use,  Carey  was  a  journeyman-shoemaker  in  the 
viii;ill  li:imlet  ot  lliitklcHm,  a  few  miles  from  Northampton;   anil  when. 

i-  .1  ■■  tori'ecralril  cnhhler."  hf  removoa  to  (he  neiuhbourini,'  vitla|re  of 
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MouUon,  it  wnH  to  piciicli  to  a  *miill  coDt{i«Katicin  of  IfaiptuU  (ur  « 
salHT}-  under  1*20  a  year,  unii  ti>  teacli  u  pctiool  twaldea,  llutl  he  ni^l 
eke  out  a  scanty  llrcliltood.  To  Sydney  Smilb,  U  to  niii«.l«il)»  of 
the  BritUh  population  at  that  time,  it  took<'cl  ridicoIofM  cnou^  liut 
Buch  a  man  §hould  not  only  trouble  hi*  onn  mind,  and  trj-  for  xrmn  la 
trouble  the  minds  of  others,  abuut  tbv  couvenuon  aS  VJO  tnUlioni  J 
FagBUi,  but  tbut  be  tihould  actually  propobo  that  be  bimiirlf  BlitKild  b( 
tent  out  10  exccule  tbc  project,  He  »uc«:edc<t  •!  I«st,  bo«e*tr,  ia 
obtaining;  liberty  to  bring  the  mibjcct  before  the  Mmul!  rcliipon*  oo»- 
munity  of  wbieh  he  via»  a  member ;  and  on  tbe  2od  October.  1  'VJ.  a! 
a  meeling  of  the  Baptint  Awociatlon  al  Kettering,  it  wms  n-MiWed  m 
form  a  Missionary  Society;  but  wh«n  tho  Reimon  waa  proacM, 
and  the  collection  made,  it  was  found  to  atnotinl  In  do  more  tkai 
£13  I.li.  Gd.  With  Nuch  agenu  an  Carey,  and  coUectiDiu  like  tkii  of 
Kettcrinji  to  support  tliein.  Indian  miimionB  appeared  a  fit  quatr;  tei 
that  ibaft  which  none  knew  better  than  our  Edinburfib  reviewrr  km 
to  QKo  ;  and  yet.  looliing  vomcwhat  more  natrovly  at  the  "  runaecntid 
cobbler,"  there  wn*  lomctbtng  about  him,  even  at  tbc  besinnnig.  ndK- 
cicnt  to  diiorm  ridicule ;  for,  if  wo  notice  him  in  b!a  Utll«  ssnleo,  hit 
will  be  «een  molionleea,  fur  an  hour  or  more,  in  the  attitude  of  i&KBie 
thought :  or,  if  wo  join  him  in  hia  ercnini;  bonrt,  we  abftll  find  Vm 
rending  the  ISiblc  in  one  or  other  nf  four  diflemt  Unfn'*!!**  *il^ 
which  he  hui  already  made  himulf  familiar ;  or,  if  we  fallow  liin  iuo 
bis  iichool.  we  tball  di»eovct  liim  with  a  larjto  lealhtfr-n''*'  of  W»  ••■ 
cont>tructiflD,  pointing  out  to  the  vtUiiitc  urcliiiif  tbe  djflimrDt  kingdoai 
of  the  ear  lb.  saying,  "Thexearv  Chii'iiun* — thvMi  are  MktioamMkM 
— and  these  are  I'agati*.  i>nd  iheiie  are  I'aKnni ! "  hit  voice  •lapneA  b; 
•Iroug  emotion  an  ho  repentu  and  re-repeala  tbe  U>t  roourafw  ntl*- 
Mice.  Driven,  by  th«  jealouny  uf  ibc  ItAst  Indu  C'ompajiy.  oat  of  •>. 
English  ship  in  which  he  wa«  about  lo  anil,  be  look  hb  MaM|;e  b  a 
Danish  vessel,  and  chose  n  Dunish  aeltlrmcnt  in  India  for  tiis  rcn- 
donce ;  yet  he  lived  till,  from  tliat  pren  wbirb  h«  ettahlMx^  at 
Serampore.  there  bad  issued  212.00(1  rnpies  of  ibe  sarrvd  Setipc«r«s 
in  forty  different  languages — the  vernnrular  tongue*  ill  SflO  mtUiaaa  al 
tmmortnl  beings,  of  whom  mtirv  tbnn  IW)  milliuiu  were  Briiiah  evb- 
jcctM.  and  tilt  ha  bail  seen  exjwndcil  upon  ibat  noble  ubject.  iMt  fcttolf 
of  which  the  first  small  offerinft  at  Kcttcrin{[  was  presenlsd.  so  iMi  • 
sum  than  £U1.A0U,'— A.  pp.  313— OIA. 

Wc  hftvc  neither  (imc  nor  tnnce  to  followr  thp  life  of  Mi. 
Chalmers  closrly,  n»r  con  we  jusO)'  de*(Tibe  his  »p*cial  '  montU] 
devotions' — his  waiting  for  dod'a  Spirit — bia  constant  trfetvocr 
to  Christ  and  simple  faith  in  him:  noi  can  w-r,  within  oar 
present  limits,  show  how  from  his  pulpit,  in  Ihr  cupioiia  Sosr  of 
bis  eloquence,  and  atnon^  hi*  cnnicrigatinn  and  frti-nda,  he  slind 
tbc  light  of  a  simple  and  gi-nuine  pit-tr  ;  nor,  how  in  his  Mnvntific 
foreshadow  in  gB  he  was  ever  in  advance  of  his  omt.  ParticulariT, 
however,  must  we  remark,  in  reference  to  the  then  infar)!  aciroee 
of  geology,  that  he  broke  away  from  tho  Iheologiad  trunnieis  of 
the  lime,  and  that  he  wa*  the  first  religious  Iracber  in  SootUod 
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who  expressed  his  belief  that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  but  that  geology,  in  its  tracings  of 
cause  and  effect,  in  the  slrala  and  general  structure  of  the  earth, 
may  be  in  exact  harmony  with  all  that  is  recorded  of  creation, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  in  the  book  of  the  Gcnesta. 
Everywhere,  to  follow  tlie  track  of  this  great  man.  is  to  learn 
from  him  ;  and  such  communion  as  we  hare  with  him  through 
these  pages  is  instructive  to  the  intellectual  and  edifying  to  the 
spiritual  within  us.  In  the  course  of  1813,  Mr.  Chalmers  met 
with  Andrew  Fuller  at  Dundee,  and  as  his  conversation  with 
that  remarkable  man  produced  no  tittle  effect  on  bis  mind,  we 
will  quote  from  our  author's  account  of  the  interview  and  its 
results : — 

*  This  visit  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  one  of  the  incidents  in  his  Kilmany 
life,  to  nhich  Mr.  Chalmers  always  looked  back  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  referring  to  it  when  introducing  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  into  one  of  his  theological  lectures.  *'  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly well  said."  he  remarked,  "  by  the  judicious  Andrew  Fuller,  on 
whose  last  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1813.  I  Telt  my  humble  country  manse 
greatly  honoared  by  harbouring  him  for  a  day  and  two  nights  wititin 
its  wails — it  has  been  exceedingly  well  said  by  this  able  champioa  and 
expounder  of  our  common  Christianity,  that  the  points  on  which  the 
diadploK  of  the  Sanoor  agree,  greatly  ootnoiabsr,  and  in  respect  of 
importance  very  greatly  outweigh,  the  points  on  which  they  diiFcr." 
Tin.-  Ciindour.  llic  ;irJuur,  the  simplicity,  the  originality,  the  power,  the 
gciillciiosa — ^ill  oi'  which  lie  found  so  singularly  associutod  in  his  new 
aCfpiaintanc'C,  made  a  profound  imprcssiiin  upcm  Mr.  Fuller.  Though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  having  died  before  Mr.  Chulmc^rs's  removal  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  already  measuring  the  width  of  that  sphere  of  Influ- 

ence  which  he  was  fitted  and  destined  to  fill Under  the  very 

strong  conviction,  that  his  use  of  the  manuscript  in  the  pulpit  impaired 
the  power  of  his  Sabbath  addresses,  Mr.  Fuller  strenuously  urged  upon 
his  friend  the  practice  of  extempore  preaching,  or  preaching  from  notes. 
'■If  tli.it  man,"  said  he  to  his  companion,  Mr.  Anderson,  after  they 
had  l[ikeii  leave  of  Kilmany-manse — "  if  that  man  would  but  throw 
iiviav  his  iiaiurs  ill  tlie  puljiit,  he  might  be  King  of  Scotland." 
^  perfectly   willing  lo  make  the  experiment,  and   he 
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lodgment  of  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  had  so  much  to  ic 
with  tlic  origin  of  all  that  amplification  and  reiteration  with  which  his 
writings  abound  In  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  he  scarcely  ever  Mt 
down  to  write  without  the  idea  of  other  minds,  whom  it  was  his  o^]*m 
to  impress,  being  either  more  distinctly  or  latently  present  to  hi* 
thoughts ;  and  he  seldom  rose  from  writing  without  the  feeling  tbit 
still  other  modes  of  influential  representation  remained  untrii-d.'^ 
lb.  pp.  336—339. 

As  our  readers  ])robably  feel  a  higher  interest  in  the  liff  o: 
Mr.  Chalmers  as  the  preacher,  than  as  the  critic  or  literary  man. 
wc  subjoin  one  more  quotatioui  \i'hich  will  cast  additional  light 
on  his  pulpit-preparation  : — 

'The  opening  months  of  1811,  as  they  brought  tranquillity  ari 
establishment  to  his  own  heart,  so  they  gave  a  new  character  to  h.« 
Sub  bath  ministrations.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  to  this  |N>riud  t^ 
many  of  the  sermons  afterwards  selected  by  their  author  for  publics- 
tion,  and  have  found  so  few  alterations  made  in  the  original  manu^^cripu 
in  preparing  them  for  the  press,  as  to  be  satisfied  that  the  three  tini! 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Kilmany  supplied  as  many,  as  elaborate,  ard 
as  eloquent  discourses,  as  any  other  three  years  in  the  whole  course  vi 
his  ministry.  It  was  not  the  stimulus  of  cultivated  audiences,  and  u 
intellectual  sphere — it  was  not  the  effort  to  win  or  sustain  a  wide- 
spread |>opularity — it  was  not  the  straining  after  originality  of  thoueht 
or  splendour  of  illustration,  which  gave  to  these  discourses  their 
peculiar  form  and  character.  They  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  »poD- 
taneous  ))rodiicts  of  that  new  love  and  zeal  which  divine  grace  hiid 
planted  in  his  soul ;  the  shape  and  texture  of  their  eloquence  sprinizioi^ 

from  the  combined  operation  of  all  his  energies Much  time  and 

great  care  were  bestowed  upon  these  preparations  for  the  pu!p:t. 
Instead  of  the  two  or  three  hours  which  had  once  been  sufHcient.  thcf 
now  engrossed  the  leisure  of  the  whole  preceding  week.  And  hf*id?* 
that  weekly  amount  of  composition  which  was  necessary  to  meet  lb* 
demands  of  each  succeeding  Sabbath,  he  had  always  a  di^cour^  in 
preparation  upon  which  the  occasional  efibrts  of  a  whole  month  wert 
expended — the  two  sets  of  sermons,  from  the  different  characters  in 
which  they  were  written,  being  described  in  his  own  vocabulary  as  hl» 
short-lianders  and  hmg-handers.  He  frequently  advised  his  young  minis- 
ters, in  addition  to  their  ordinary  preparations,  to  have  a  monthly  and 
more  elaborate  sermon  always  in  progress.' — Jb,  pp.  417,  418. 

In  tlio  autumn  of  1814,  Mr.  Chalmers  preached  at  Bendochv, 
in  Perthshire,  a  funeral  sermon  for  an  early  college-friend; 
and  among  the  auditors  were  *  Mr.  Robert  Tennent,  jun.,  and 
four  other  Glasgow  citizens,  who  came  as  members  of  the 
Town  Council  of  (Jlasgow,  to  hear  Mr.  Chalmers  as  one  who 
bad  been  mentioned  ns  a  candidate  for  the  Tron  Church  in  that 
city,  vacant  at  tluN  time,  in  consequence  of  its  former  minister. 
Dr.  Maegill,  having  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Theology.* 
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i  was  much  canvassiDg  of  the  electors  on  the  occasion,  but  the 

was  the  triumphant  return  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  November 
814,  as  minister  of  the  large  and  wealthy  congrcgaiion 
ipping  in  the  Tron  Church.  He  balanced  every  argument 
suggested  itself,  for  or  against  his  acceptance  of  the  in- 
)n  to  Glasgow  : — 

e  two  chief  obstacles  to  Mr.  Chalmers's  removal  from  Kilmanj 
his  fears  a,s  to  the  amount  of  extra  and  unprofessional  labour  whicb 
id  upon  the  cleri^ymen  of  Glasgow,  and  his  regret  at  leaving  a 
■  and  neighbourbood  lo  which  he  was  very  tenderly  aitached. 
planatory  letter  from  Dr.  Balfour  helped  to  remove  the  one ;  it 
:ute  and  long- continued  suffering  to  remove  the  other.     Looking 

hills  which  bounded  his  peaceful  viitley,  and  waving  his  slafT  to 
IS  if  in  mournful  farewell,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  was  walking 

side,  "  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  my  heart  is  wedded  to  these  hills." 
ig  back  to  his  old  parish,  more  than  twenty  years  after  be  had 

he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  there  was  more  tearing  of  the  heart-strings 
:ing  the  valley  of  Kilroany  than  at  leaving  all  my  great  parish  at 
DW.    '— /4.  p.  454. 

.  Chalmers  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Glasgow  on  March 
■fl5,  and  at  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a  '  blaze  of  un- 
cled popularity ;'  but  etill  the  memory  of  his  dear  Kilmsny 
him  feel  like  an  exile  amid  the  splendours  of  a  distant  and 

n  cily.  'riiat  plac<s  wIkto  fir^t  the  irrcsislihic  love  of  Jesus 
his  soul  cnjilivt  to  the  gospel,  where  he  had  been  marrit'd, 
here  hii  (lauglitcr  "':is  horn,  was  still  to  him  surrounded 
e  ninglc  iTiHucTice  of  linnie  ;  and  iimid  the  anxieties  and 
ire-  of  hi-  niduons  Glasgow  ministrv.  the  recollection  of 
i.inhle  p;u-i-l,— llie  oa>is  ,>f  liis  lit,— soollied  his  .ifjit^ited 
aiKl  ealiiud  liim  in  the  midst  of  lempe-t.  He  f^iiind  'a 
>f  leiv  str:,i.-<Mv<Hk  ill  thi- business  of  a  Glasgow  minister;' 
d.  It  would  'veeiii  lliat  lie  ri..l  only  bad  to  be  often  in  the 
1,  'and  TKijIect  of  public  worsbip  i-  (crtaiulv  not  a  sin 
kii'^wn  iti  that  western  m(  ttoi)oli>  <>i'  Scolhindj— a  frequent 
r  at  tlir-  tables  of  bis  wealthier  liear-rs,  the  n,<rcljant-pritices 

IS  of  the  Saltiiiark<>t  and  tlie  Ihiif^'Mte  ;  but  be  liad  also  to 
pliit  lii'eiice-  and  p<  (llar-<|Ualifiealions. 

utiv  aftri-  bis  setllemenl  in  Glasgow,  be  formed  a  close 
iiiiiiuile  friuuWiip  "1th  a  Mr.Thenias  Smith,  the  son  of  a 
-,,«-  p,il,Ush,.|— a  vonii-  man  nf  b.ftv  inKllect  and  remark- 
>i.  IV.  'riie  h^  art  ol  tile  illusti  imis  preacher  v<  arned  over 
,<,in'i-  man,  and  as  a  kindly  -coins  be  watched  and  tended 
rloMlv,  leadiri-  liiui  <,n  lh>m  stage  to  stage  of  Christian 
Iclge',  drawing  him  n<-arer  and  nearer  tn  that  Cross  where 
human  inipiuitv  can  be  cleansed,  and  thus  filling  him    for 
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tliat  licavcnly  life  he  M'as  destined  speedily  to  reach.      IVau'.j-. 
it  ib  to  liiul  him  writing  prayers  for  his  friend,  when   unalir  :. 
have  his  room ;  for  it  was  the  lot  of  thi<  friendshi])  to  bt-  oi  1 :    ' 
continuance — insidious  disease  was  consumint^  this   youth  u*  • 
fair  j)ronii>e — and  ^Ir.  (.'halmers  would  frequc^ntly  f»o  liver  !•«  !..- 
room,  and  sit  with  his  manuscript  in  \\i>  hand  hy  hi>  bid>i«:». .  .. 
order  tliat  from  that  scene  of  earlv  decav,  he  niitrlit  harii  wi'i.  . 
new  solenniily  to  hid  his  ])co])lc  *  prepare  to  meet  (j<.'d.'      In  :..• 
sprint^  of  isill,  he  was  called  to  bury  his  beloved  Ai(  nil,  >o  i   '!;. 
lo^t,  so  much  deplored  :  *  successive  Hoods  of  tendirnc  >'s  '  foll-.v,  ■. 
t]ii>  hereavcment,  and  he  seemed  drawn  nearer  to  it,  and  alii.  * 
ready  to  depart  to  that  supreme  felicity  of  which  bis  frit.  Xitl  v^.i- 
for  ever  to  partake.     This  little  history  is  a  most  valual)lL-  i  p'>'  '.• 
in  thi?  life  of  this  illustrious  man — a  jewel  set  alone  in  the  uvaI< 
of  refined  gold.     It  is  an  attribute  of  exalted  genius,  that  r  .« 
magnanimous  even  in   trifles — nothing  is   beneath  its   notic** — 
notliing  too  barren  for  its  instruction — nothing  too  minute  f»r  it* 
eai^le  eye.     John  Milton  catches  fresh  inspiration  from  a  famiiii: 
melody;  Newton  leaves  his  starry  pathway,  to  gambol   w'l:).   ; 
child  ;   Hevne,  who,  in  his  classic  lore  was  *  more   an   ant":*:';- 
Unman   than  '  a  modern  citizen,    found   an    ex<iui>ite   pha-'.;r» 
anmiig  hi^   profusion    of  roxs — and  Chahner'*,   the    Vin»i.x!vd 
preacher,  the  impassioned  orator,  the  full-souled  son  <if  ^eiii.rc. 
is  seen,  m;jnuscript   in  hand,  tending  by  the  sick-ci>ULh   ol!:* 
W(irn  hv  In]iir.s\iir(  riuLT,  and  whci^e  service  for  this  wurhl  i>  d-  :. 
I  lifil  1M(»,  iie  was  emplciyed  in  the  routine  of  parish  hih.  ■  s-. 
(Kf.i-sinnally  writing  for  the  *  Kdinburgh'  and  *  Eclectic  lit  vit  u  *.' 
ami  (Ichatini;  in  tlie  (  m  neral  Asscinhlv.     In  tlii-*  vear,  the  I  !.- 
ler-itv  of  (ila^'^^nw  cnnferred  the  d(*iree  of  Doctor  of  Pi\i:.  :\ 
npnii   him.  and   lii>   r«  ]iutati(>n,  as   one  of  the  h-ading    nur.«i^     : 
S(-Mlan(l,   >\us   flrndv   e»«t.d»Hshc  d.     'i  he   folhn\intr   ixtra^.:    r*.  l^ 

•  •  • 

give   sninc  idia  oi  tlie  txireme  popularity  he  had  reached,  on  !:.• 
tir-t  delivery  of  ih'-  'Astronomical  l^iscourses  :' — 

*  He  had  presciiUrl  to  liis  hearers  a  hketeh  of  the  recent  di>ct  vt  r  .' 
of  a^troimniv — distinet  in  niilline.  antl  drawn  with  all  the  cmm  il*  «.  r.i 
uhf)  was  himself  a  master  in  the  science;  yet  ^orgeouj-ly  nne^n  rioor.'! 
in  many  (»f  its  detaiU,  di'-playiii^j  amid  **  the  hriliiant  glow  t)f  a  bl.i/.r.^ 
eloijuence,"  the  suhlime  piu'try  of  the  heavens.  In  liis  subscqui r.t 
(lis(  (iiUM's.  I  )r.  (  halmers  pro}H)si  il  to  discuss  the  argument,  or  rat!'.',  r 
prijiulli  e.  uiiieh  i^niuiui^  itselt  un  the  vasine>s  and  vari»-ty  i«f  th  -^i 
inii.Mml)«  nil  worMs  which  lie  s-attered  ovlt  the  imineasurahlv  Meld*  *^: 
h|.a"  •'.  'MiiN  ili«.(.ii^>i«'n  orcupiiil  all  the  Thursday  scrvicis  allottid  to 
li.Mi  lir.r'.i.:;  tht  vi  ai  !sl«i.  The  ."jx ctacle  which  ]>rosontid  It-^ilf  in 
tiM"  'i  I  :;u  i*«  ujMiii  ihi-  (!.iv  of  the  dili\tivof  each  new  a>!r<''n<»micdl 
r:'.>.  t'l.i  ^.  v.,ix  ;,  Hii:_^'iil.ii  .  u'\  I.«tii^  t-re  till"  bell  be;;an  tn  toll.  .1  *trt  am 
«!  |i'ijl«  mlj^lit  hi  •^ttnpni.nin^  ihrouLih  the  pa>sapc  which  led  into 
♦hf  '1 1    "  < '111. I'll        Vii"*-'  »*K  .Mpi!.  .tnd  imnutlialrly  opjKi^itc  to  thi* 


pauage,  was  the  old  reading-room,  nrherc  all  the  old  Glasgow  merchanla 
met.  Sd  soon,  however,  as  the  gathering;  quickening  ntream  upon  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  street  gave  the  accustomed  warning,  out  flawed 
the  occupants  of  the  coflee-room  ;  the  pages  of  the  "  Herald  "  or  the 
"  Courier  "  were  for  a  while  forsaken,  and  during  two  of  the  best  business 
hours  of  the  day,  the  old  reading-roam  wore  a  strange  aspect  of  desola- 
tion. The  busiest  merchants  of  the  city  were  wont  indeed  npon  those 
memorable  days  to  leave  their  desks,  and  kind  masters  allowed  Iheir 
clerks  and  apprentices  to  follow  their  example.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  88. 

In  the  following  January,  the  '  Astronomical  Discourses '  were 
published.  Within  the  year,  nine  editions,  comprising  nearly 
twenty  thousand  copies,  were  in  circulation,  Hazlitt  said  they 
were  to  be  found  throughout  the  country ;  so  that  in  the  orchard 
of  a  little  inn  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Boshill,  he  met  with  and 
read  the  singularly  magnificent  book.  Canning,  when  he  had 
read  them,  became  'entirely  converted  to  admiration  of  Chalmers.' 
After  the  publication  of  these  discourses,  Dr.  Chalmers  visited 
England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Foster,  Wilber- 
force,  Rowland  Hill,  and  Pye  Smith — clarum  et  venerabih  nomen. 
Returning  to  his  parish,  be  founded  local  Sabbath- schools,  and 
became,  in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  word,  a  reformer  of  tbe 
city.  To  this  subject,  if  the  forthcoming  yolume  of  the  '  Life ' 
enable  as,  we  hope,  in  some  future  number,  to  return. 

Thus  tliifi  ,(;rcnt  man's  labour?  were  continiu'd,  with  some 
pliapjnij  iiiti'mijitions, until  the  year  1822,  when  he  accepted  the 
cliiiir  of  Moral  I'hilosopby  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's. 
And  here,  as  our  article  has  cxtoudcd  beyond  its  due  limits,  we 
must  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  history.  In  reference  to 
the  manner  in  wliich  this  biography  has  been  svnttcn,  we  have 
iiiily  to  add,  tliat  the  author  has  proved  himself  a  wortjiy  Tacitus 
nl'  ^i)  illustrious  an  Agricola.  'I'bc  work  may  be  characterised  as 
a  plia-iu^'  narrative,  written  in  an  easy  style ;  and  though,  no 
.Iniiht,  IVoui  11k>  papers  and  manuscripts  of  his  ijreat  fatber-in-law. 
Dr.  Jiiuuia  had  tlie  amplest  materials  witli  wliich  to  work,  yet 
hi  1j:i.  Ljiveii  abundant  proof  of  liis  own  eruditidn,  judgment,  and 
:!<.<  iirale  aiialysis.  Unless  we  have  mistaken  tjiem,  our  author  is 
\i-r\  lar  in  advance  of  many  of  his  brethren  both  in  the  Free- 
eliiii-.li  and  in  tlie  Scottish  Es'tabli-liment.  A\*c  have  not  anywhere 
fih-erved,  in  this  tribute  to  the  wortJi  of  bis  kinsman,  a  single 
li.iit  of  th:it  petty  exclusiveness,  tliat  offensive  attachment  to  their 
■  >wu  sect  and  its  faith  and  practice,  which  wc  have  been  often 
])aiiiiil  tu  observe  in  the  works  of  some  of  bis  order.  He  seems 
to  briatlie  a  IVetr  air,  and  to  dwell  in  a  kindlier  atmosphere,  than 
many  we  have  knowii.  Kspecially  in  matters  of  science,  have 
"r  lieen  pleased  to  observe  the  freshness  and  healthiness  of  bis 
ii|iininu.-.  A  noble  mind  is  disruptive  of  the  re&tr.aints  of  party  ; 
.,n.I  there  i-  a  f;lorion-  talliolicitv  among  the  truly  great. 
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A\'e  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  objection  to  the  great  bulk  cl 
these  volumes.  The  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  excess.  C)ur 
author  has  fallen  into  this  error.  There  is  not  a  littlo  in  tL'. 
volumes  which  inii'ht  well  have  been  omitted — not  that  it  is 
worthless,  but  that  it  is  cumulative.  We  submit,  that  it  had 
been  wise  to  have  left  out  of  the  volumes  the  various  journeyiiiir> 
recorded.  They  are  cumbrous  accidents  of  the  work.  It  wa> 
not  as  a  traveller  the  public  wished  to  relearn  of  Dr.  Chalmer*, 
but  as  a  philosopher  and  Christian  orator.  Too  niuch  draptrry, 
however  beautifully  yc;W<?f/,  takes  off  from  the  grace  of  a  statue. 
However,  tec  are  quite  willing  to  read,  if  the  public  arc  willicg 
to  buy. 

^^'e  must  make  serious  objection  to  the  pointing  of  tht>c 
volumes,  which  is,  to  the  last  degree,  slovenly  and  misplact-il. 
^^'ith  this  exception,  however,  and  the  error  is  both  clerical 
and  venial,  we  cannot  conclude  without  earnestlv  commendini: 
this  record  of  much  of  a  truly  preat  man's  life  for  the  scriou< 
perusal  of  all  who  make  Theology  a  study,  in  contemplation 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  of  all  who  arc  engaged  a* 
pastors  and  teachers.  This  '  Life  '  will  be  found  suggestive  of 
much  that  is  good.  Above  all,  it  teaches  how  irresistible  is  a 
hallowed  energy,  and  how  lriumj)liant  is  genius  devoted  to  God. 
^^'e  thank  the  accomplished  author  for  these  happy  re>uhs  of  hi'* 
industry  ;  and  when  this  work  is  completed,  we  shall  hope  to  sn 
him  gathering  fresh  laurels  from  the  field  of  literary  fame. 


Am.  VII. —  1.    1  m  llistork'  ImuiIs  of  Knylami.     By  J.  Kcmard  Durkr. 

rxj.      London  :   Cliurton. 

2.   Amrdittt's   I  if  thi    Aristuvracy,   and  Episodes  of  Ancestral  Sfury, 
Si((»n(l  Scries.      Wy  .1.  lUrnurd  Hurke,  lisq.     Ix)ndun :  Churton. 

;{.    Ctlvhrutnl  Trials  muiuitnl  trith  the  Aristocracy^  in  the  Relations  of 
1*1  imf,  Lift.     My  Tctcr  Hurkc,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bat- 

ii*»t(  r-at-Law. 

li  ih  a  *«iLrnitieant  fact,  considering  the  character  of  the  times, 
th.il  tli(  y  wlio  :irr  so  vi  ixd  in  all  matters  touching  the  nubility 
and  u't  ntry  nt  Kni^lanil.as  are  the  authors  of  the  above-mentioned 
woilv-^,  ^liouKl  liavf  hit  nothing  like  a  shrinking  delicacT,  or 
iKivous  apprchrnsion,  in  prcM  nting  to  s|)ccial  gaze  and  in- 
«pfction.th(    elfis**   w  hieli,  conventionally  speaking,  we  call  the 
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I  aristocracy.  Necessarily  indebted,  as  writers  on  such  sabjects 
raust  be,  for  much  of  their  original  inforination  to  individuals 
more  or  less  directly  connected  ■with  the  class  intended  to  be 
described,  it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  or  blame  if 
we  should,  here  and  there,  have  discovered  signs  of  discreet 
obliviousness  and  forbearance.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  authors 
have  shown  no  undue  timidity.  They  cannot  have  forgotten 
that,  possessing  and  exercising,  as  we  do,  in  this  happy  country, 
the  inestimable  right  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  not  only  theit 
own  works,  but  the  somewhat  envied  class  that  forms  the  subject 
of  them,  would  be  open  to  the  most  free  and  independent  scru- 
tiny and  comment.  With  all  their  faults,  the  aristocracy  are 
treated  as  they  are,  and  have  been.  While,  in  the  beautiful 
'  library'  work,  so  aptly  styled '  The  Historic  Lands  of  England,' 
Mr.  Bernard  Burke  has,  in  his  graphic  pictures  of  the  residences 
of  our  '  mighty  dead,'  reminded  us — but  with  naught  of  obtru- 
sive boastfulness — of  the  famous  deeds  of  gallantry,  patriotism, 
and  public  virtue,  which  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
glory  of  our  common  country,  his  learned  brother,  Mr.  Peter 
Burke,  has  felt  that,  with  candid  judges,  he  could  do  no  injustice 
to  the  aristocracy,  as  a  class,  by  publishing  a  provokingly  inte- 
resting and  readable  volume,  detailing,  minutely,  the /dci'nora  of 
some  particular  individuals. 

The  'Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy' — wc  speak  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Second  Series — arc  judiciously  selected  and  well 
told.  Incidiiits  in  tlicms.elve8  extremely  interesting,  but  which 
liiilierto  have,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  overlaid  by  their  con- 
nexion with  the  facts  of  elaborated  history,  are,  in  these  agreeable 
vohuncs,  brought  out  into  scenic  relief.  The  work  may  be 
dciscribed  as  a  small,  we II -selected  gallery  of  pictures,  correctly 
entitled  according  to  the  subjects,  and  arranged  in  their  proper 
relative  position.  VTc  thus  have  the  '  lights  and  shadows'  of 
aii-tneratie  life. 

W'f  do  not  pretend  to  concur  in  all  the  sentiments,  political  or 
|"ilitico-relii,'iou>,,  cilher  with  regard  to  facts  or  individuals, 
M  likli  iiicidciKally  occur  in  these  works.  I.lut,on  the  whole,  wc 
iliiiik  that  the'  authors  have  written,  not  only  without  betraying 
piriv  bi^'otrv  or  prejudice,  but  with  the  moderation  and  impar- 
ti.iliiy  wliichare  demanded  of  all  professed  narrators  of  history. 
I.i  living  them,  then,  to  the  favourable  estimation  of  the  reading 
ptililic — as  we  think  we  may  confidently  do — we  avail  ourselves 
.if  till-  Mt<a>ion  of  alluding  to  their  works,  to  submit  some  brief 
u'l  M(  r;il  reiii.irks  on  the  subject  of  the  aristocracy. 

H  uc  n  liv  to  the  two  words  of  which  the  Greek  word 
.;-,iir.ik;.ri7iu  is  eunipoiinded,  it  appears  that  the  elementary  ideas 
■  iiqualitiis  which  it  imports,  arc  i/ooc/mcs.?  or  excellence,  to  a  super- 
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lativc  extent,  in  the  moral,  Bocial,  and  ffeoeral  aeiiM  of  Uie  tcn>, 
and  snccceaful  antl  dominant  pmcer.  And,  in  the  coane  «f  tiw 
necessary  for  nny  considvrablo  or  compU-te  dorolopmnit  <f 
Innguttgc,  the  two  idvux  would  bt^come,  aui  a  CQntif(|iit;oc«  ol  tk 
facta  of  social  hUtory,  »o  interfused  the  one  in  the  other,  dM 
they  would  be  liable,  especially  m  day*  when  nici*  moral  ib- 
tinctiont  were  not  cbm-actcri si i rally  strong  in  thv  public  iiu>^ 
to  be  unduly  {rDnfound{?d.  Supt^rior  rio»1  virtue  «nd  iotrlth 
eencc  arc  in  themselvea  right  and  pood.  These  qualiliM, 
into  action  for  the  resistance  of  wrong,  in  the  face  of  p« 
danger,  or  at  the  riidc  of  lift-,  would  he  bravery  ;  tho  rofctMAI 
exertion  of  this  would  load  to  power — power  to  nilc  or  dfloi- 
nanco.  All  these  would  thus  gradually  come  lo  be  conudcn^ 
ns  partaking  of  the  original  or  prinul  quality  of  goodno*. 
Homer  unes  the  word  hpimoc  in  the  scum;  of  llic  ies/.  h 
nobletit,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  nlural 
hfiurrm.  Was  used  to  signify  chiefs  or  nobles,  as  if  ntre  biiii 
or  relative  social  station  were  nfcrMtirily  indicative  of  the 
ideal,  ient.  ijome  Greek  writer*,  in  re^rring  to  an  idrmJ 
BtitutioQ,  have  uaed  the  word  iifMrrtitparia  in  the  teaac  of  the  rule 
of  the  best,  strictly  so  called,  as  oppoied  to  n\»yupxi*-  A  sintlir 
distinction,  ns  to  the  use  itr  acccntntinn  of  the  wiirtl  artMiaermry, 
has  naturally  obtuincd  in  ihc  languagn  of  civilii«d  twtiow. 
The  word  has  tbuK  n  general  and  a  npoctfio  n^plicuHoo.  [n  tbr 
former  and  more  ideal  teuse  nf  the  iKim,  anstoerney  has  brea 
something  that  has  been  held  in  due  admiration  nnd  hwnour. 
Individuals  whimc  character  and  pouHon  havu  braogbt  thtm 
within  tho  limits  of  what  hiu  been  imjilii-d  in  (he  ide«,  have, 
speaking  generally,  so  far  from  being  envied,  unpopuUr,  or 
disliked,  been  the  social  nnd  pnlitioa)  favnurilr*  of  (be  lM30pl& 
It  has  been  only  when,  from  tltu  corruption  of  the  time*,  lb* 
dominaocy  of  mere  brute  force,  and  the  relative  wrnknrw  or 
ignoble  ser^'ilitT  of  the  mau  of  the  popnlatiou,  a  selfisb,  deugiUAf 
oiigarchy  has  necn  able  to  bold  n  country  in  tLDdoe  mbjectioB, 
that  the  word  aristocracy,  as  well  m  the  thing  wfaicb  it  tbrt 
implied,  became  justly  ouioos  tu  all  the  lioccre  (nends  of  aodal 
and  political  freedom. 

The  commonly  accepted  tense,  however,  of  tbe  word  btm- 
tocracy,  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  uur  owtt  Engli^ 
lexicographers — '  that  form  of  mttmment  which  pkcci  tb« 
tuprvme  /xiwer  in  lAe  hoUm.^  Hiire,  a  mporior  das*  or  oaaU 
''  lopposed  to  exiat,  to  whom  baa  been  given,  or  who  ha«t: 
'  "  '   "'  e  name  and  position  of  the  nobU^i  "  ""* 

'  «  body  foims  that  polititvl  ariatc 
D  ardeot  lovcn  of  bbrrly,  tn  the  . 
B  betm  ao  natarally  and  wotthUy 
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We  need  but  refer,  by  way  of  exemplification,  to  the  interesting 
talc  of  the  long  and  patriotic  struggles  of  the  plebeian  order 
against  the  unyielding  pride  and  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  terminating,  as  it  did,  in  a  period  of  com- 
parative liberty  and  consequent  polilical  grandeur  and  prosperity. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  are  no  friends  to  a 
polilical  aristocracy.  On  the  contrary,  we  bold  that  the  influ- 
ential, if  not  the  formal  and  organical,  dominance,  should  be 
with  the  people,  nationally  so  considered,  inclusive,  of  course, 
of  the  aristocratic  classes.  In  this  sense,  we  approve  of  de- 
mocracy, not  only  in  preference  to,  but  to  the  exclusion  of,  any 
other  dominant  form  of  government,  monarchical  or  aristocratic. 
Wc  maintain,  in  this  respect,  most  heartily  the  doctrines  of 
Somers,  of  Locke,  and  of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  political 
power  can  rightfully  only  come  from,  or  be  delegated  by,  tlie 
people ;  and  that  in  them,  of  right,  is  deposited  original  and 
ultimate  sovereignty  in  every  state  that  is,  or  deserves  to  call 
itself — free. 

It  may,  therefore,  well  be  maintained,  that  aristocracy  never 
was,  and  is  not  now,  the  legal  and  rightful  form  of  government 
in  this  country.  Whenever,  in  effect,  the  aristocracy  have  been 
unduly  powerful  among  us,  much  more  when  they  bave  been 
dominant,  it  has  been  by  usurpation,  and  not  of  right.  While 
thi'^  has  been  the  rA.so,  we  have  not  li;id  the  practiral  enjnyment 
of  tlic  Ihili^h  eonstilution,  as  it  has  been  described  and  eulogized 
by  our  nio;.t  leariud,  as  well  as  most  patriotic  statesmen,  lawyers, 
and  luvtorians.  The  country,  in  such  a  case,  is  suffering  under 
iiijii.-tice  and  wrong.  If  it  should  be,  that  we  are,  even  now, 
]ii:ktlc:illv  so  situated,  wc  shall  he  unworthy  of  our  illustrious 
l'a[h<Ts,  imd  fnrftit  all  claim  to  the  character  of  patriots,  if  we 
ilo  [Hit  speLciily  and  tliorou(;lily  redress  the  evil,  and  take  good 
-Kiirity  till'  t!iV  future,  lliat  llie  lialanee  of  political  power  shall 
iioi  r  ii^Miii  he  airaiiist  the  people. 

'Ihv  iiiuiiortari.oeko,  in  speaking  of  the  rif;ht  of  the  people, 
111  i.M^i'  of  a  dissolution  of  one  form  of  government,  '  to  provide 
lor  llnniselves  by  elcctiug  a  new  Ici^islative  different  from  the 
oiliLi,'  Minis  to  have  been  jealous  lest  it  might  be  supposed 
til. It  lie  here  intended  only  to  assert  a  simple  truism  resulting 
from  the  mere  necessity  of  the  case.  To  prevent  this  miscon- 
striittion,  lie  adds  this  noble  passage — '  But  the  state  of  mankind 
i-.  not  so  miserable  that  they  are  not  capable  of  using  this  remedy 
till  it  be  too  late  to  look  for  any.  To  tell  people  they  may  pro- 
vide i'«\  themselves  by  crectiuf^  a  new  legislative,  when  by 
■  ■[i|iLe''-inn,  inlijic,  or  being  <lelivered  over  to  a  foreign  power, 
iln  ir  old  [s  gone,  is  only  to  tell  them  they  may  expect  relief 
iviii  It    it   is  (<io  late,  and  the  evil  is  past  cure.     This  is  in  effect 
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no  more  than  to  bid  them  first  be  slaves,  and  then  to  take  ca 
of  their  liberty ;  and  when  their  chains  are  on,  tell  them  th( 
may  act  like  freemen.  This,  if  barely  so,  is  rather  mockei 
than  relief ;  and  men  can  never  be  secure  from  tyranny,  if  the 
be  no  means  to  escape  it  till  they  are  perfectly  under  it ;  ai 
therefore  it  is  that  they  have  not  only  a  right  to  get  out  of 
but  to  prevent  if,^^* 

The  general  structure  and  fundamental  principle  of  o 
constitution,  as  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  i 
still  think  to  be  sound  and  good  ;  and  we  have  so  much  faith 
the  ultimately  prevailing  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  o 
countrymen — ^not  altogether  excluding,  in  this  respect,  the  ari 
tocracy  so-called,  itself — that  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  hoj 
and  belief,  that  the  true  theory  of  the  constitution  is  not  od 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  practice,  but  that  it  may,  ere  ve 
long,  become  a  happy  reality.  We  were  glad  to  see,  accordii 
to  tlie  report  of  the  speech  of  that  veteran  reformer,  Mr.  Hun 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  National  Reform  Association,  that ! 
gave  the  sanction  of  his  patriotic  name  in  favour  of  a  simil 
sentiment.  Yet  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  that  we  have  be 
a  long  time  in  arriving  within  a  visible  distance  of  a  realizatii 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  descri 
the  British  constitution  as  a  wisely-adjusted  system  of  mntu 
c/iec/is,  resulting  in  a  conservative  and  salutary  balance 
forces,  characteristically  varied,  if  not  essentially  opponei 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  notion,  as  descriptive  oft 
actual  operation  and  result  of  facts  and  events,  occurring  in  cc 
nexion  with  certain  memorable  passages  of  our  history.  But ' 
arc  inclined  to  think  that  this  doctrine  of  checks,  considered  a 
constitutional  theory,  has  worked  more  harm  than  good. 
became,  as  it  were,  a  matter  of  course,  that  with  regard  to  cerU 
great  questions  of  national  policy,  particularly  any  legislati 
measures  designed  to  promote  political  improvement,  1 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed,  more  general 
on  the  hustings  and  in  the  press,  or  more  formally,  by  the  Loi 
House  of  Parliament,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
opposed.  Many  a  trimming,  hesitating  politician,  who  more  th 
half  saw  the  propriety  of  certain  popular  demands,  satisfied  1 
official  or  parliamentary  conscience,  by  reflecting,  and  perhj 
saying,  that,  at  any  rate,  the  principle  of  the  constitutional  chc 
must  be  allowed  its  full  time  to  operate.  The  real  meaning 
this  among  interested  statesmen  naturally  enough  came  to  1 
that  whatever  does  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  acceptable  to  th< 
holding   the   aristocratic   checking   power,   might   be  opposi 

*  Locke  on  Govornmcnt,  chapter  xiz. 


for  a  time,  irrespectively  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  on  the 
principle  of  acting  upoa  a  well-Tcnowii  and  recognised  con- 
stitutional theory.  The  theory  should  have  been,  not  that  of 
checks  produced  by  presumably  opposite  and  contending  forces, 
but  that  of  due  provision  and  security  for  full  legislative  delibe- 
ration. No  doubt,  any  degree  of  continuous  deliberation  and 
discussion,  as  exercised  by  diifercnt  assemblies  or  estates,  would 
be  perfectly  futile  and  uselesB,  unless  it  should  carry  along  with  it 
the  practical  power  of  a  legislative  volo  or  vetoj  Still,  a  wroug  or 
illogical  theory  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  wrong  practice.  It 
would  be  the  necessary  result  of  this  doctrine,  that  whichever  of 
the  separate  checking  powers  should,  for  the  time,  possess  the 
greatest  influence,  it  would  make  use  of  the  doctrine  as  the  jiisti- 
ncatiou  or  excuse  of  its  own  party,  and  of  its  selfish  tenacity  of 
ascendency.  Nor  is  this  applicable  merely  to  the  monarchical 
or  aristocratic  forms  of  check.  We  admit  that  in  the  democratic 
department  of  our  legislature,  the  nation,  not  as  the  result  of 
any  very  willing  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  or  the 
oligarchy,  but  as  the  reward  of  much  earnest  and  patriotic  strug- 
gling, has  placed  a  power — which  has  been  in  some  cases  most 
effective — of  checking  and  neutralizing  the  political  wrong-doing 
both  of  the  executive  and  the  lords.  The  Dot-to-be<found  purses 
Knd  the  closely  buttoned-up  pockets  of  an  overburdened  and 
ovrrtaM'd  jirii])lr  luivf,  not  sclrlom,  put  dvsi^^'iiinf;  statesmen  into 
a  fix,  in  wliLcli  they  have  been  brought  to  something  like  reason. 
But  the  practical  power  of  exercising,  ert'ectually,  and  on  all 
necessary  occasions,  this  popular  check,  has  not  been,  and 
is  not  a  reality.  The  theory  has  only  occasionally  been  found 
piaiticalili-.  i'ho  plain  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  House  of 
roiiiriioiis  dncs  not  fully  and  fairly  represent  the  people, 
'i'lii;  doctiine  of  checks,  viewed  as  a  philosophical  political 
tliiorv,  niu>t  assume  thai  the  dilfiTeiit  cheeking  powers,  so- 
callMi,  li^ivc  m/%  the  /war  of  check  which  the  theory 
ainiliiitr-..  If  this'  were  not  llic  c;isr,  the  theory  would,  as  it 
111-  Ik  vm  -.xmmvj,  ns.  especially  of  late,  nothing  better  llian  "  a 
unjcki-ry,  a  delusion,  and  a  bnare."  If,  for  histance,  the  lords, 
aided  by  their  special  political  friends,  from  their  great  wealtli, 
social  iiiHueiice,  ami  corrupt  borough  usurpation,  should  have 
b.  en  al.le  to  make  the  so-called  House  of  Commons  a  sccretly- 
niiiveil  [lujijjet  ol  itr-  own,  wbv,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  practically 
sjieakin-,  Iljat  Hou-e  uould.  In  so  far,  be  but  a  check  in  name. 

Niiw,  all.T  aduiiltiiif;  tlie  valuable  cases  of  e,\ce])tion  whicli 
have  occurred  in  our  bi.torv,  in  uhich  the  democratic  check  has 
been  siiccesslully  a])plied,  we  think  wc  shall  not  be  subslantiaUy 
"long  in  saviui",  that  our  system  of  legislation  and  goveninient, 
liiacticaily  roii-idered,  has  'been,  and  still  wrongfully  is,  that  of 
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d  political  oligarchy,  and  that  the  people  of  England  are,  at  th* 
moment^  cheated  of  their  right  to  advancing  political  power  asc 
influence,  by  a  great  and  unpatriotic  scheme  of  aristocrat: - 
'  artifice,^ 

This  fact,  as  we  consider  it  to  be,  is  attempted  to  be  vrilei 
from  the  eyes  of  the  nation  by  another  and  more  modern  (tt.- 
stitutional  theory  or  doctrine^  which  we  will  call  that  of  rLf 
interfusion  of  jwlitical  classes.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  dt-lute 
of  last  session,  in  reply  to  some  observations  of  that  able  acd 
patriotic  man,  Mr.  Bright,  indicating  his  opinion  of  the  existeocf 
of  an  undue  ])ower  in  the  aristocracy,  described  the  operation  of 
this  principle,  and  used  it  as  a  sort  of  argument  intended  x^ 
meet  that  of  the  honourable  member.  Though  it  struck  ns  u 
being  irrelevant  for  that  purpose,  yet  there  was,  no  doubt,  much 
of  historical  truth  in  the  remai'ks  of  the  noble  lord  considered  v 
descriptive  of  facts.  The  eldest  sons  of  peers  are  commoner;. 
The  poorest  boy  may  live  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Admiral  o:' 
the  Fleet.  So  far  as  these  or  similar  circumstances  have  really 
counteracted  or  qualified  the  extent  of  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
dominance^  they  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  valuable  quali- 
fy intr  elements  in  tlie  working  of  our  constitution.  The  recol- 
lection of  ancient  deeds  of  gallantry  and  patriotism  achieved  by 
individuals  of  tlie  nobility  or  of  the  aristocratic  classes,  has,  from 
generation  to  generation,  had  a  moral  effect  upon  the  mind  of  th^ 
p(?ople,  which  has  been  the  true  conservative  element  of  th*: 
aristocracy,  considered  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  constitution. 
The  precious  rights  and  liberties  asserted  in  Magna  Charta  wcrr 
renewed  and  confirmed  in  consequence  of  the  determined  inter- 
fi?rence  of  tlic  freedom-loving  barons  of  '  the  brave  days  of  old.' 
The  people  nc  ver  have  forgotten  this ;  and  they  will  never  suffer 
it  to  go  out  of  their  memory,  or  that  of  their  children.  Even 
John  ]lani])den,  and  others  not  formally  ennobled,  may  not 
unfairly  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  social  order  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. liOrd  XN'illiam  llussell's  name  is  a  household  word  of 
pride  and  di  light  in  all  the  homes  of  England.  After  harini; 
thus  enthusia^ticaIIy  admitted  the  value  and  significance  of  thesf 
historical  facts  in  favour  of  the  aristocracv,  wc  must  be  allowed 
to  sav,  neverthele.NS,  that  we  think  that  thev  have  taken  their 
full  chanpfi;  out  of  Jill  tliis  sort  of  thing.  Mere  prestige^  how- 
ever justly  acquired,  will  not  do  in  these  matter-of-fact  times. 
A\'r'  must  havi-  a  sy>t«in  of  reality. 

Let  us  now  brieily  refer  to  some  illustrations  in  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  the  undue  aristocratic  rule  still  existing  in  th!» 
country,  and  >ruiri;esiing  the  general  nature  of  the  remedy. 

It  is  nnt  nece><ary  for  our  argument,  that  we  should  contend 
that    the    i^nverninir   olii^arrhy,  of  which    we   speak,   is   such. 
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I    directly  ;  nor  that  it  is  permanently  absolute  in  its  power.     We 

w    are,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  operation  of  public  opinion, 

r    as  expressed  at  popular  meetings  and  in  the  press,  is,  ultimately, 

all -con  que  ring.     Great  political  questions  have  advanced,  and 

.     great  measures  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  Iiave  been 

J    msscd,  in  spite  of  the  real  and  sincere  feelings  of  the  aristocracy. 

d'    Distinguished  members  of  this  class  have  even  themselves  been 

,     the  able  instruments  or  agents  of  carrying  into  effect  the  popular 

,      and  national  will.     Giving  them,  on  this  account,  full  credit  for 

as  much  of  good  and  patriotic  motive  as  was  consistent  with  the 

retention  of  their  ordinary  relative  ascendency,  as  a  class,  we 

think  that,  after  all,  they  may  be  said  to  be,  in  effect,   and 

generally,   dominant.     The   aristocracy   becomes,   by  degrees, 

more  popularized  and  liberal,  even  in  its  own  ideas  and  feelings. 

It  is  not  a  stolid,  unchangeable,  unimprovable  class,  for  it  forms 

a  most  important  and  useful  portion  of  the  subjects  of  a  great 

and  enlightened  country.    Still,  relatively,  it  sustains  its  general 

political  ascendency,  not,  we  say,  as  of  right,  but — to  use  again 

Locke's  expressive  phrase — by  '  artifice.' 

Our  first  point  in  illustration  and  proof  of  the  position  is, 
I  that  the  Reform  Act  has  been,  to  a  great  and  unexpected  extent, 
I  a  failure.  It  faas  not  accomplished  tha  professed  objects  of  its 
authors.  We  shall  never  fisi^t  ^at  forcible  part  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  s|)cccli,  <in  the  occasion  of  his  memorable  and  patiintic 
intnidiu'limi  of  thiit  great  and  wise,  tliough  deficient,  measure, 
ill  which  he  argues  and  demonstrates,  tlint  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  become  what,  according  to  the  true  theory  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  intended  to  bo,  nomination,  as  distinct  from 
free,  uti corrupt,  and  Ooim  Jidc  election,  ought  no  longer  to  be 
allowed.  It  was  the  whole  of  his  case  that  such  unconstitutional 
nomination  did  then  exist,  and  thnt  it  must  and  should  be 
de-ti-iiy,>(l.  W'iihoiit  incumbering  ourselves  with  needless  sta- 
ti>lieal  proofs — tlie  thing  is  so  patent — we  say  that  nomination, 
llhit  i-,  irulireci  ;iiid  uiicuiistiliitionid  interference  against  iho  free, 
uncorni])!,  and  iiule]ieiiileiit  exorcise  of  the  electoral  franchise, 
/,./.v  „„t  l.r.n  il<\-<froijnl.  It  exists,  and  all  but  triumphs.  If  we 
niav  lie  peiiiiilterl  Ui  personify  this  vicious  princijile,  we  would 
>:iy(],, It,  like  a. nocking  demon,  it  holds  up  the  Kcform  Act  in 
till'  verv  I've-:  of  tlie  people,  .Trid  grins,  and  laughs,  and  babbles 
of  '  rclbrm,'  and  then  bhjs,  '  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?' 

Now,  -Ki-  have  no  desire  to  speak  otherwise  than  respectfully  of 
the  jirrsonal  niniives  and  intentions  of  iiiilividiials,  while  we  arc 
comiiK  mill!,'  on  ih.ir  public  acts  ;  but  we  must  honestly  sav  that, 
l.u.kin-  ai  ihr  manner  in  whicli  tlio  M'higs  have  treated  uU  the 
r<  tiiit  [inijiii-itiiiri-  tor  an  extended  electoral  franchise,  and  other 
projects  foi'  parliamentary  refurin,  thoy  have,  we  fear,  politically 
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speaking,  broken  faith  with  the  nation.  It  has  been  the  (mfhLt . 
in  certain  Whig  circles,  to  treat  the  Reform  Act  as  a  sort  '»: 
avowed  compromise  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people 
Wo  deny  it.  The  Reform  Bill  never  passed.  The  Kctbm 
Act  contains  the  insidious  Chandos  clause  and  the  unvLn 
saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  corrupt  freemen  of  the  borougb. 
The  Reform  ministry  opposed  both  of  these — perhaps  somf- 
what  coyly — for  they  made  Squire  Western,  of  Essex,  ti* 
seconder  of  the  landlord  trick,  a  peer !  We  are  aware,  acii 
we  regret,  that  several  liberals,  for  whose  motives  we  ent«rttLn 
all  due  respect,  voted  in  favour  of  both  these  effectively  damaf^iu 
and  ruinous  clauses.  Still,  so  far  as  the  Ministers  who  vert 
the  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill  are  concerned,  the  bill,  in  th«»c 
respects,  passed,  in  the  Commons  at  least,  under  protest.  Sureh, 
then,  if  now,  after  twenty  long  years,  it  be  found  that  the  optn- 
tion  of  the  Act,  principally  by  virtue  of  the  insidious  clauses  &!": 
originally  in  the  bill,  has  been  to  perpetuate,  in  other  forms, 
the  much -decried  practice  of  nomination,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  obvious  and  straightforward  corollary,  that  it  is  not  ocIt  1 
not  objectionable  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  should  introduce 
new  and  thoroughly  efficient  measures  of  reform ,  but  that  to  do 
this,  is  tXiQiv  fairly  implied  and  immediately  preanittg  public  duty. 
1'hen,  again,  as  an  illustration  of  our  point,  only  just  look  ai 
the  construction,  the  personnel ^  of  the  present  Whig  cabintt. 
We  feel  the  less  delicacy  in  adverting  to  this,  because  it  fortu- 
nately so  happens  that,  in  alluding  to  them  as  a  body,  we  can 
speak  in  terms  consistent  with  the  sincere  respect  which  vf 
entertain  fur  them  individually.  Rut,  politically  viewed,  wt 
cannot  but  think  that  they  are  too  much  of  a  clique.  Without 
needlessly  specifying  names,  we  must  say  that  they  are  too 
much  like  a  political  family  party,  and  one  consisting  mainh. 
not  merely  of  apcen-oc,  but  of  upcar^cc-  Such  a  constructioo 
of  a  cabinet  must  lead  to  undue  nepotism  and  selfishness  of 
patronnge.  The  nation  is  beginning  to  wonder  that  the  mcxt 
sense  of  personal  pride  and  delicacy,  on  the  part  of  persons^* 
so  thorough-bred  as  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  should  not  hart 
had  •something  like  a  controlling  eifect.  Admitting  that  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  offices  of  emolument  and  honour  may  not, 
(tf  tluniM-lves,  be  incapable  of  their  service,  or  unworthy  of  pro- 
motion, still,  there  are  others,  alike  capable  and  wortny,  who 
have  sprung  from,  and  belong,  in  a  characteristic  and  understand- 
able si-u'^e,  to  the  people.  The  recent  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ought,  h()W(>ver,  to  be  mentioned  to  the  great  hononr 
of  tliL>  (iovcMiment.  He  was,  originally,  and«  in  spirit  and 
feeling,  always  has  been,  one  of  the  people.  He  has  been  a 
hard-working,  h  arned  lawyer,  and,  as  a  senator^  an  ardent  and 
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P  eloqttent  friend  and  advocate  of  the  ever-sacred,  and  now  much 
etnpcriUed,  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  If  an  additional 
motive,  beyond  that  arising  out  of  these  facts,  for  making  this 
appointment,  existed  in  the  alliance  which  his  lordship  has 
formed  with  the  daughter  of  the  truly  royal,  and  patriotic 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  high  distinction  now  bestowed  will  be, 
more  than  from  any  other  cause,  acceptable  to  a  generous  and 
grateful  nation. 

It  was  our  intention  to  refer  to  several  other  facts,  as  illus- 
trating our  position,  but  we  must  reserve  ourselves  perhaps  for 
another  opportunity. 

We  should  have  alluded, in  terms  of  kindly  warning,  to  the  pam- 
pered existcnceand  enormous  abuses  of  ouracmi-papalEstabUshcd 
Church — the  unworthy,  and  now  evidently  daiigfToua,  exelusive- 
ness  of  the  two  so-called  National  Universities — the  unequal, 
anti-popular  character,  and  the  oppressive  amount,  of  our  gigantic 
system  of  aristocratic  taxation — the  almost  insulting  tone  and 
temper  of  several  of  our  ruling  statesmen  in  their  treatment  of 
great  public  questions,  and  of  the  zealous,  faithful,  and  disinte- 
rested friends  of  the  popular  cause,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House — the  ominous  increase  and  extension  of  judicial  and 
magisterial  patronage,  tending,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  very 
mnch  to  endanger,  nic  lofty  and  in  dependent  spirit  of  the  bftr— 
nnd  Inst,  tbnn^h    not   least,  (o   the   scarcely  fjradunl,   but  sly, 

Jizutiun,  interfering,  officiously,  obtiusively,  and  wrongfully, 
with  nur  social  iind  corporate  rights  and  liberties,  usurping,  by 
the  help  of  pseudo-liberals,  power  even  over  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  assuming  the  management  aud  control  of  some  of 
our  tniisl  homely  atlairs.  We  know,  very  well,  what  will  be 
pleaded  iu  reply  to  much  of  what  we  have  just  said  ;  as  that  the 
public  have  no  right  to  breed  poisonous  infection  and  create  and 
ilillii^e  llie  pestilence  of  cholera ;  l!i;it  dead  men's  bones  must 
nut  lie  shovelled  up  into  our  back  parlours  ;  that  the  State  having 
ihi'  riiriit  to  hang  has  the  right  and  duty  to  educate.  I'o  all 
llii-  we  answer,  in  geiicr.il,  that  the  question  arising  in  this  class 
of  eaM  s,  is  not,  as  to  whether  liie  government  and  the  legislature 
have  a  right,  and  even  an  obligation,  to  take  iippropritili-  pre- 
v.  mive  niea^Tire^  to  secure  the  public  health,  and  provide  for 
orh.  r  matK'rs  really  coming  witliiu  (he  legitimate  province  of 
livil  giivtriinienl,  but  «!]■  tlier,  \iuder  pluusihir  !itilit<iri<i)i  pre- 
h„'--s,  llie  Slate,  by  means  ofils  niultituilinous  agents,  scattered 
all  over  this  free  and  hiippy  iaiui,  is  to  become,  iu  effect,  the 
iivc'i-eer  and  manager  of  our  social  and  private  aflairs,  from  the 

in    no  unkindly  spirit,  then,  we  warn  the  aristocracy.     Wc 
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implore  them  to  observe  and  ponder  the  unmistakable  signs  o: 
the  times.  There  are  deep-thinking,  moderate-minded  mec. 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  unless,  almost  immediately ^  bold  an: 
masterly  measures  of  organic  reform  be  introduced  and  rarriw 
— measures  avowedly  intended  to  give  a  full  and  fair  shar.  'i 
electoral  power  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people — the  venerable 
form  and  much-lauded  structure  of  our  constitution  will  be  en- 
dangered, if  not  destroyed.  The  people  are  a  queen-loviLz 
people ;  and  they  have  no  malign  prejudice  against  lords,  if  thfj 
can  but  have,  along  with  them,  their  rightful  share  of  libertT, 
and  political  influence,  and  power.  They  have  as  regards  eccle- 
siastical matters,  been  for  some  time  past  slumbering,  but  now 
that  they  have  clearly  found  out,  to  their  actual  annoyance, 
what  is  the  real  character  of  prieatism,  whether  in  or  out  d 
the  English  Established  Church,  they  are  thoroughly  awake, 
upon  their  feet,  erect,  and  ready  for  most  effective  resistance. 
We  hope  this  will  be  wisely  made,  and  that  it  will  leave  un- 
injured, with  regard  to  our  lloman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
the  evcr-sacrcd  principle  of  religious  liberty.  They  who  hi^t 
most  reason  to  complain  of  the  Pope  and  the  new  Thomas  i 
Bccket,  are,  as  we  think,  the  numerous  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty — the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  What  is  now  taking  place 
among  this  mighty  people,  in  vindication — as  they  consider  it— 
of  our  national  liberty  and  independencei  against  a  pridefol 
power  that  is  acting  as  a  foreign  political  foe,  may  be  but  a  fearful 
foreshadowing  of  what  the  nation  will  feel  and  do,  when  it  has 
thoroughly  discovered  and  felt  the  full  effect  of  an  oligarchicAl 
government  by  '  artifice.' 
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iiiTRi;  occur  ill  llu;  hUtoiy  of  nations  certain  ciiticnl  cjiochs, 
dir  ri-lif  untkTslanding  and  use  nf  uliich  inaugurate  a  ficsh  and 
.1  liiu'ljir  carici-,  uliilo  thtir  misinterpretation  and  noglect  has 
wir  entailed  tlif  niiti  (orctohl  to  lliosr  who  'liavenot  known 
t  li-_-  .l.iy  of  tlictr  visitation."  Such  an  epoch  was  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  lilt  sixtccnt)i  century.  'Hic  crimes  of  Papal  Christendom 
liail  Id'come  so  (iaijiant  and  so  universal,  a^  to  crv  to  heaven  for 
vrn^'Lanccaiid  to  all  mankitid  for  ll-.cii-  extirpation.  .-Vmidst  those 
liaikist  ai^o'^  that  preceded  the  da\Tn,  the  hahitti.al  practice?  ol 
ili^'  Tajiai'v  and  th-'  clerpv  were  such  as  the  pen  of  historv  itself 
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seems  to  shrink  from  recording.  They  resembled  less  the  orclinary 
depravity  of  man  than  the  malignity  of  hell  itself — the  riot  cl" 
a  trinitv  of  fiends,  jMoloch  and  Mammon,  and  a  namtli ^3  ai;d 
shapeless  horror,  the  demon  of  maddened  lust.  To  tlic  i;«- 
that  was  made  of  that  epoch,  when  the  intellect  and  the  mcrJ 
sense  of  men  seemed  to  awake  together  from  the  torpor  of  acl^, 
we  owe  all  the  civilization,  all  the  liberty,  and  nil  the  iri:-: 
religion  existing  in  the  world. 

From  that  date  commenced  the  operation  of  a  series  of  «» w 
causes,  which  have  at  length  precipitated  another  cri>is  scarci  Ir 
less  important  than  the  first.  Not  only  has  the  Papacy,  tht 
arch-enemy  of  religious  freedom,  mortally  smitten,  hut  cuc 
entirely  suhdued,  aimed  its  sh<ifts,  as  it  retreated,  against  !:• 
invaders,  but  the  self-same  causes  which  had  for  so  many  ac«* 
enthroned  the  *man  of  sin'  were  still  in  operation,  though  in  iL-. 
bosom  of  a  purer  church.  The  standing  evidence  -of  the  1*11 
of  man,  the  'irreparahle  reproach  '  of  his  intellect  and  his  Ltar, 
has  evermore  been  the  sin  of  idolatry.  For  this,  no  shaptl'>i 
logs  and  no  grotesque  images  are  necessary.  Its  essential  viru* 
consists  in  that  debasing  tendency  to  materialize  spiritual  thin;:> 
under  the  influence  of  which  anything  is  interposed  between  the 
Creator  and  the  worshipping  mind  of  the  creature  ; — an  obM^cif 
which,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  so^-c 
becomes  the  substitute  for  the  greater  but  remoter  object.  In 
the  lowest  condition  of  human  society,  the  grandest  pheno- 
mena of  nature  or  the  most  rudimental  productions  of  art 
furnish  that  substitute.  But  as  the  progress  of  civilization 
multiplies  the  phages  of  character  and  the  objects  of  taste  and 
])ursuit,  the  a.**pects  of  this  idolatry  become  proportionatt  ly 
varied.  Still  whether  the  substituted  creature  be  the  rcptiU*  ul 
Egypt  or  the  monster  of  the  East,  the  virgin,  the  angel,  or  tbf 
saint,  the  eueharibtic  element  or  the  laver  of  baptism,  or  tvrn 
the  ideal  chain  of  pontifical  succession,  and  the  equally  idtal 
iniiui^nce  transmitted  along  it ;  in  each  and  all  cases,  the  sult«:> 
tution  it.self  is  de>truetive  of  all  religion,  both  in  its  theory  alJ 
its  operation  ;  and  that  antagoni>m  is  perhaps  less  malignant  in 
the  coarser  forms  of  barbarism  than  in  the  more  soul -per  vadiDC 
refinrment  of  niodtrn  superstition.  • 

Unhappily,  the  rclorniation  of  the  Itomisih  religion  in  thi» 
country  was  from  the  first  so  im])erfict  a^  to  open  a  wide  ticld 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  principle,  the  seeds  of  which 
had  hein  intent ionallv  and  abundantly  left  in  the  soU.  The 
fliNt  and  ni()>t  mischievous  of  these  arrangements,  as  entailinst 
niid  involving  tin-  re^t,  wa>  tin*  connecting  the  power  of  the 
Sf.itr,  in  tin;  prr-f'U  ( 1' tin  niomnch,  with  any  system  of  rcligiouf 
belief.      In  this  !  iial  ^ti-p  the  daik  policy  of  the  Romish  Churdi 
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was  but  too  faithfully  imitated.  Indeed,  it  mnat  ever  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  founders  of  the  Anglictm  Church  should 
not  have  been  warned  by  the  history  of  Popes,  if  not  by  the 
instructions  of  Scripture,  against  the  substitution  of  any  potentate, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  in  the  place  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  the 
character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  himself  did  not  appear  to  them 
sufficiently  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the  6rst  head  of  the 
Protestant  Church  and  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  allow 
of  such  an  arrangement  being  originated  in  his  day.  From  that 
moment  the  nascent  religion  was  hopelessly  secularized  and 
corrupted  ;  and  with  the  apostolic  model  of  its  constitution,  the 
purity  of  its  first  ages,  and  the  prestige  of  its  earliest  triumphs^ 
vanished  together.  Happy  if  the  records  of  history,  confirming 
the  instructions  of  inspiration,  shall  at  length  teach  this  people 
that  the  first  step  to  spiritual  prosperity  and  peace  must  be  the 
correction  of  this  cardinal  and  fata.1  error. 

While  the  Church  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  community  of 
persons,  it  may  be  regarded  in  another  as  the  embodiment  of 
H  system  of  doctrines,  and  hence  in  placing  at  its  head  any 
human  authority  whatever,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  its  nominal  unity  by  attributing  infallibility  to  that  bead. 
Vehemently,  therefore,  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  isfimibilit^ 
was  opposed  bv  llic  Reformers,  it  wns  manifestly  necessary,  in 

llcnce,  by  thu  iiTth  Article  of  the  Ant^Iican  Church,  'the 
Ivin^V  ^Injcsty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm,  unto  whom 
the  cliicf  goverinmiit  of  all  estates  in  this  realm,  whether 
tli(  y  be  ecdesia^tioal  or  civil,  in  all  causes  does  appertain.'  So 
ajraiu.  aeeordinK  to  the  ''Ut  Article, '  gencnil  councils  may  not 
be  gatlicrcd  tii_i;ether  witlmiit  the  commandment  and  will  of 
iniixr^;'  Mhile  to  the  ('lunch,  as  thus  constituted  and  ruled, 
ii.r.illll.ilityi-.  broadly  a>cril.vd  in  the  ^Olli  Arliek — 'the  Church 
li.iili  |"i\vii  to  drcrre  rilis  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in 
rii(itio\,  i-ii-  ol  f.iiili.'  It  i^,  perhaps,  superlluous  to  expose  the 
Cii  iiiv  ..r  (lie  iioti.)ii  thai  (lii-  aflribution  iif  iufEillibilitv  is  at  all 
.puiliiied  by  ibe  suhMi]ui>],t  clause  of  tlie  article  lliat  '"  Vet  it  is 
ii[il  l,i\i  fill  1(.  oiilaiiL  aiiytliini,'  tliat  is  contrary  to  God's  word 
\\r\H.  11."  iiiasinueh  as  the  auilLority  to  decide  touchinti  this  con- 
tiarictv  lies  with  the  •■amc  jiarlv' whieli  has  this  authority  to 
dune'  ami  oidaiu.  ■flje  appeaU  therefore,  lies  from  Philip  to 
l'liiii|i\iitliotLl  any  eiiaiige  in  lu^  stale  of  cbriely.    '  Quis  castodict 

I'p'iti  this  I'liiHlameTital  approximation  to  the  Papal  heresy, 
t!,e  (  Ilia-  1l  of  l.iiulaii.l  pioceeded  to  erect  so  many  other  corrc- 
-[.(Hidenec-'    that,    as    wi>    shall    presently   show,   there   remains 
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between  them  little  more  of  difiercnce  than  that  which  eziste  m 
their  names,  auci  in  the  odium  theologicum  of  two  powerful  ud 
rival  factions.  After  secularizing  the  Church  by  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  temporal  head,  the  next  great  consideration  was  tc 
confer  an  apparent  sacredness  upon  its  ministry.  It  was  obviou* 
enough,  that  as  mere  nominees  of  worldly  and  profligate  monarch«. 
the  common  sense  of  the  people  would  cease  to  regard  them  n 
spiritual  functionaries  at  all.  To  obviate  this^  the  next  ticiioL 
borrowed  from  Rome  was  that  most  monstrous  one  of  all,  tb 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.  This  pretension  could  oqIt 
have  been  originated  in  an  age  of  dense  and  prevalent  ignorance. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  falsified  alike  by  history,  reason,  and  scripturt 
It  was,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conferred  by  the  Saviour 
upon  his  immediate  apostles,  were  transmitted  through  Peter  u 
his  pretended  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  and  so  de- 
scended through  the  whole  line  of  Popes,  unimpaired  in  the  puxitr 
of  its  influence  by  the  filthy  channels  through  which  it  flowed. 
That  in  each  of  these,  it  was  the  source  and  seal  of  all  spiritoal 
functions ;  that  from  it  all  bishops  derived  their  powers,  sil 
ministers  the  validity  of  their  orders,  and  the  world  at  large 
every  spiritual  blessing  it  enjoys. 

Tliat  this  trumpery  figment  should  have  been  propagated  bj 
tlie  knavish  priesthood  of  Rome  is  not  surprising.  It  stands  in 
the  same  category  with  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
iiarius  and  the  curing  of  all  manner  of  diseases  by  the  rags^  booe». 
and  nailparings  of  the  saints.  But  it  is  to  the  lasting  disgrace  ot 
the  Church  of  Knglaiid,  that  for  its  own  ambitious  and  UDholy 
])urposes  it  asserted  a  dogma,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  every 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  is  without  the  smallest  iota  of  his- 
torical support.  Still  more  must  we  lament  that  there  are  to  br 
found  dignitaries  of  that  Church  in  the  present  day,  who  so  Ur 
reckon  u])on  and  abuse  the  blind  ignorance  of  their  flocks,  af  to 
r(  assert  the  absurdity,  and  to  debase  the  high  pedigree  of  the 
niini>terial  office,  by  tracing  it,  not  to  the  source  which  wit 
common  to  those  'of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy/  but  to 
tlic  direct  and  sovereign  transmission  of  those  tyrants  and  de- 
bauchees who  were  not  wortliv  of  the  world.* 

'I'o  give  a  seemini;  consistency  to  this  utterly  baseless  ajstea, 
the  ministers  of  both  ehurehes  have  bi?cn  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  priesthood.  '1  he  right  administration  of  all  the  ordi* 
n.'inces  of  the  Christian  (.'hurch  has,  under  both  hierarchies*  been 
fonlined  to  them  ;  and,  if  a  circumstantial  difierence  has  been 
(  H'erted  suhsequt  ntly  to  tlie  Reformation,  it  is  one  whichi  on  the 

'  Sic  thi  p^l.>tl^t  iliiiwii  Up  bv  tlic  HInIiop  uf  OifonL  and  adopted  bv  thr 
.:*>Miiil)U'd  clir;;y  cif  ihat  din(c*>('.  on  the  21>t  iilt.,  in  which  thu  doctme  i* 
hrnu'liv  maint.iiiit-d  h\  ihf  hasi*  of  x\  e  validitv  of  their  ordcn. 
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^piudple  that  the  exception   proves  the  rule,  only    makes  the 
more  evident  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  Churches.     For 

while  the  elder  commuuily  boldly  maintains  that  the  intention 
of  the  priest  hiniEelf,  of  what  creed  or  character  soever  he  may 
be,  is  essential  to  the  reception  of  benefit  from  the  ordinances 
of  Christ,  the  Anglican  Church  feels  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
the  principle,  that,  inasmuch  '  sa  the  wicked  have  sometimes 
the  chief  authority  in  administering  the  Sacraments,  the  effect 
of  Christ's  ordinance  is  not  taken  away  by  their  wickedness, 
and  that  the  Sacraments  are  still  effectual,  because  of  Christ's 
institution  and  promise,  although  ministered  by  evil  men.'  The 
comfort  which  this  declaration  must  have  afforded  to  multitudes 
of  pious  but  ill-informed  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  is 
altogether  incalculable.  But  what  must  we  think  of  the  discipline 
of  a  Church  which  deems  such  a  consolation  necessary  f  And 
what  must  we  think  of  its  doctrine  if  it  is  thought  requisite  to 
protest,  as  in  a  dubious  and  exceptional  case,  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  faithless  hirelings  appointed  by  men  more  abandoned 
than  themselves,  does  not  obstruct  the  flow  of  Christ's  mercy 
to  his  people  ? 

It  would  have  been  altogether  superfluous  to  introduce  the 
above  negation,  had  not  the  Anglican  Church  still  fuither  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Rome  the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy, 
and  bound  it  iiidissolubly  to  that  of  apostolical  succcsMon. 
The  dfsi);'u  nf  tliis  anlicinivtian  and  absurd  fiction,  as  utterly 
unknown  to  Sciiptuie  as  the  Suttee  or  the  sale  of  advowsons, 
must  be  pali'iit  to  the  most  superficial  thinker,  while  its  direful 
effects  will  never  be  f.ithomed  by  the  profoundest  student  of 
history  and  rclii^'ion. 

The  subdued,  but  yet  arch-enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
ccrlainiy  never  achieved  a  greater  masterpiece  of  policy,  than 
M  licii  111'  in>ti£;ale(l  a  conclave  of  nominal  priests  to  decree  that 
].i.Ktice  bv  wjiich  the  uiicoiiseious  world  of  infant*  were  made 
the  noiiiiiud  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  under  auspices 
ubich  Iliey  were  hereafter  taiii,'Kt  to  believe  conferred,  through 
v.ir.  idoial  iiitluenee,  the  indefeasible  f;ifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  privi- 
l.  i,-e^  111'  tlie  kinjidom,  of  (J.id.  'I'he  loftiest  ecclesiustical  ambition 
e,iul<l  de^ire  no  hiiiher  prerotrative  than  this.  In  the  absence  of 
all  the  .;,'raees  ot  the  Spirit,  alike  fVoni  the  eiidowers  and  the 
eiidi.we.l,  His  piTlernatural  pifis  were  authoritatively  taught  to 
have  been  transmitted  from  thi'  one  to  the  otlier,  rind  a  holy 
Chiu-ch  was  nomiiiidly  Ibrcn.'d  of  all  that  were  born  of  woincii. 
I'.VMv  bajiti/eil  |in>oii  thus  owed  to  the  priest  a  commenced 
-.ilvalioii  ;  ami  to  the  same  mvsiie  inlliieiiee  all  were  taught  to 
eonl.  -s  ll„  aistlves  inih  lited  far'all  tlie  social  advantages  and  the 
!ii'i-i    -,.(  rr  d  rel.itionships  of  life.     Their  confirmation  and  their 
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iiiarricigc^  the  legitimacy  and  the  salvability  of  their  childnr. 
their  comfort  in  sickness,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  their  iii.^- 
dismission  to  heaven,  and  the  declarative  blessing  of  the  ChurcL 
uj)on  their  mortal  remains,  all  this  they  were  taught  to  owe  to  -:: 
individual  who  might  be  religious  or  profane,  virtuous  or  viciou-. 
an  atheist  or  a  believer,  provided  he  constituted  a  link  in  tL  -r 
magic  chain,  by  which  a  whole  priesthood  was  fabulously  C'^-l- 
nectcd  with  the  great  Source  of  spiritual  life.  Let  this  itlti 
pervade,  and  even  rankle  in  the  bosom  of  every  reader.  For  ik* 
is  not  the  error  of  a  dark  antiquity,  nor  the  heresy  of  I'apa; 
Christendom.  It  daily  lives  and  operates  in  our  midst.  ILi.* 
foul  conspiracy  against  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  is  not  "Li 
framed  in  secret,  and  sanctified  with  orgies  that  shun  the  lie:.' 
It  afiVonts  the  reason  and  the  religious  feeling  of  the  prc»«Di 
generation,  and  protrudes  its  impertinent  claims  on  the  Gotctc- 
nient  under  which  we  live.  Sefiatus  htec  inielligtL  Cofisul  ridet 
I  lie  (amen  vivit,  Vic  it  y  Immo  vero  etiam  in  Senaium  tenit. 
And  here,  lest  it  should  be  thought  impossible  that  this  mvv 
tery  of  ini([uity  should  still  work,  though  intimated  by  tk^ 
inspired  ])en  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  beg  to  remind 
our  readers  that  in  order  to  save  it  as  a  part  of  the  orthodoi 
creed,  the  doubt  is  now  thrown,  not  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  but  upon  the  nature  of  regeiicratioQ 
itself.  Hence,  in  the  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  LocdoD. 
we  find  the  following  language : — 

'  A  question  m;iy  ])r()]icrly  bo  raised  as  to  the  sense  in  which  t&i 
tcitn  re<;ciic-i'itlon  was  used  in  the  early  Church  and  by  our  own  Refor- 
mers ;  but  that  rc-j^enerution  docs  actually  tuke  place  in  baptism  is  mc^: 
undoubtedly  the  ductrinc  of  the  Knglish  Church ;  and  I  do  nut  undrr- 
stand  how  any  elei^ynian  who  uses  the  uflficc  for  baptism,  which  he  La* 
b(Miiid  liiuiseir  to  use,  and  which  he  cannot  alter  nor  mutilate  withou: 
a  breaeh  of  God's  faitli.  can  deny  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  baptim 
is  indeed  **  the  Liver  of  re jjcn oration.'' 

'  It  was  argued  by  Mr.  (iorham's  counsel  that  the  ''  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  "  is  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  guide  to  devotion,  not  as  detin- 
intr  iuiy  doetrine;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  inadmissiblr 
sup))ositlon,  that,  in  a  solenui  act  of  devotion,  and  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  a  sacrament,  any  ])uint  of  doctrine  should  be  embodied 
as  a  eertai])  and  acUnowIedf^ed  truth  about  which  the  Church  entertains 
any  doubt.  '1  his  would  surely  be  nothing  short  of  addressing  tLc 
Author  of  Truth  in  the  language  of  falsehood.  On  the  contrary,  :bc 
asMimption  ol'  a  doctrine  a.s  true,  in  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  cr 
thanksgi\in>;  to  (lod.  is.  in  fact,  the  must  solemn  and  positive  assertion 
of  tliat  (htctrine  wliieh  ran  j)u>>ibly  be  made. 

'The  precipe  nature  and  extent  of  the  spiritual  change  which  takes 
place  in  baptism  tht*  (Iiuii-h  has  no  further  dcHncd  than  by  the  gcnenl 
assertion  that  il  is  a  death  univi  sin  and  a  ne\«  birth  unto  rigktcoi 
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and  lliBl  every  person  rightly  baptized  ia  mutle  tiiereby  a  member  of 
ChriBt.  a  child  of  God,  and  an  iahetitor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  change  is  otherwise  expressed  by  the  single  word  "  regeneration." 

'  I  Buppoae  that  few  amongst  uh  will  be  found  to  deny  that  ull  who 
receive  baptiem  worthily  arc,  in  some  sea»c  of  the  term,  therein 
regenerated.  The  Church  declares  in  vtry  general  and  pOBitive  lan- 
guage of  all  who,  having  been  duly  baptized,  are  afterwards  brought  to 
be  confirmed,  that  Almighty  Oad  has  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  them  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  has  given  them  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins.  But  this  declaration,  it  is  said,  is  to  he  restricted  to  such  as  have 
received  hapliam  worthily  ;  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  all 
infants  may  reeeive  bnptiism  worthily.  What  is  the  obei  or  bar  which 
in  any  case  disqualifies  an  infant  for  the  reception  of  that  sacrament  ? 
Actual  sin  it  cannot  be.  Original  sin,  or  inherited  sinfulness  of  nature, 
is  the  only  bar  which  can  be  imagined.  But  to  remedy  the  conse- 
quences of  this  original  sin  is  the  very  object  of  baptism.  It  is  there- 
fore BO  far  from  being  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  that  sacrament  that  it 
is  the  very  reason  for  its  administration." 

Wc  confess  that  we  cannot  read  such  statements  as  these  without 
astonishment.  To  save  the  ridiculous  Popish  figment  of  sacra- 
mental efficacy,  the  bishop  is  willing  to  throw  into  the  billows  of 
dtmbt  and  discussion  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  regeneration 
itaelfl  Indeed,  we  hare  no  heaitation  in  declaring  our  convic- 
tbti,  that  if  the  Bishop  of  London's  charge  be  conceded  aa  the 
premises,  every  essential  doctrine  of  Popery  may  be  established 
by  llu'  IMi-u.l  lUduiliun.  Nor  arr  wi,  l,-.s  sur],LiM<l  lH  ttic  lot:.l 
ifjuorancc  of  religious  truth,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  whicli  is  exhibited 
throughout  this  charge.  W'c  <[iioto  the  following  words  in 
ilhistratioii  of  our  lueuuiiigi — '  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
ihe  su|>positioii  of  preveuiint  grace  in  the  case  of  infants  only 
sliil'ts  the  difficulty  one  step  li.ackward;  for  if  infants  be  not 
([ualiKLil  to  receive  Impli^mul  ijrua:,  how  can  tlicy  be  qualified 
lu  ntiivo  preveuiint  gr.ui-:'  If  iheir  being  horn  in  sin  unfits 
ilii  111  liir  the  one,  so  must  il  for  tlie  other.'     Can  two  grosser 

tin-  1.  nil  '  lKipti-]ii;il  grace,'  and  ilio  other  in  the  notion  tiiat  the 
iljn  et  iukiition  of  the  Divine  ISeing  to  bestow  spiritual  blessing 
m.iv  be  ah-iliitelv  frusttaled  bv  certain  conditions  of  the  indi- 
^id'ual  wliicli  di-ipialify  him  for' its  reception. 

Al'u  i-  laying  ^\'•v,^\  iji  such  iin(iua!ificd  terms  the  doctrine  of 
hai'li-inal  regeiierulioii,  the  ]li-hep  of  I-oruioii,  f-omcwliat  to  our 
>in[iii>i,  goo  about  to  elear  hi-  views  from  all  correspondence 
with  "lijit.  in  the  Kiuiii-li  Cimieli,  h  c^dlcd  l\\c  opus  uperatiim  : — 

■  1  i.iiHi'il  ilri  lu-tli-i,'  In'  sav«,  '  lliau  quote  the  words  of  the  present 
...un,,l  \.^^.[.■^)^  ..t  liuii-ov.  to' .-how  u hat  tile  real  diticrencc  is.  In  this 
r   -I'll  I.  Ill  I  w,i  II  I  hi    inii   .iiiiidiL',-:— ■'  'I'hal   baplism   is  the  ordinary 
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means  through  which  God  bestows  the  grace  of  regeneration,  is  a  doc- 
trine common  to  our  own  Church,  and  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Bo: 
the  point  on  which  our  divines  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the  teachici? 
and  decrees  of  that  Church,  was,  that  this  grace  is  not  communicated 
to  or  contained  in  the  element,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  the  soul 
of  the  recipient :  that  the  outward  sign  is  only  instrumental,  and  thf 
Holy  Spirit  the  efRcient  cause  of  regeneration ;  that  it  is  not  the  water. 
but  the  blood  of  Christ  with  which  our  sins  are  washed  away.  Tfait 
the  object  of  faith  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  not  any  virtue  con- 
tained in  the  water,  but  the  promise  of  God  in  Christ."  ' 

We  must  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  the  distinctioa 
which  the  bishop  desires  to  establish.  The  Romish  Church  is, 
we  believe,  as  far  as  the  Protestant  Church,  from  belie  vine: 
that  the  regeneration  is  produced  by  the  mere  element  of  water, 
per  se  ;  it  only  considers  that  the  blessing  has  been  divinely  con- 
nected with  its  sacramental  use.  Besides,  in  the  various  service! 
of  the  Anglican  Church  the  element  itself  is  by  no  means 
regarded  with  the  indifference  which  the  above  language  would 
seem  to  intimate.  Hence  we  find  a  prayer  to  this  effect: — 
'  Sanctify  ilm  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin ;'  and 
in  the  office  for  the  public  reception  of  infants  who  have  beec 
privately  baptized,  the  officiating  minister  is  enjoined  to  use  the 
following  form : — '  Because  some  things  essential  to  this  sacra- 
ment may  happen  to  be  omitted  through  fear  or  haste  in  such 
times  of  extremity,  therefore  I  demand  further  of  you  with  what 
tnatter  was  this  child  baptized  i  With  what  words  was  thi$ 
child  baptized  r  And  on  receiving  satisfactory  replies  to  theic 
questions  he  further  declares : — *  I  certify  you,  that  in  this  case 
all  is  well  done,  and  according  unto  due  order,  concerning  the 
baptizing  of  this  child,  who  being  born  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
wrath  oi'  Cod,  is  now,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism. 
received  into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
everlasting  life.'  Wc  repeat,  that  between  all  this  and  the  0piu 
operatum  of  the  liomish  priest,  we  can  perceive  none  but  i 
noniiiKil  distinction. 

Tlie  degree  in  which  the  two  rival  hierarchies  approximate  in 
the  mainteiumce  of  this  fundamental  heresv  of  sacramental 
eflitiicy,  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  kept 
pace  with  modern  theological  controversy.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  disabused  upon  this  subject,  and 
bruught  acquainted  "I  with  the  fact,  that  the  very  essence  of 
Popery  is  ecmstantly  taught  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  This  has  been  most  ably  and  seasonably  effected  by 
Mr.  Hrock,  in  the  twt»  discourses  which  are  now  before  us.  We 
subjoin  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  this,  judiciously  selected  by 
Mr.  Broek  from  the  Oxford  Tracts,  Nos.  67  and  76. 
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'  Our  patticipalioa  of  the  incarnation,  and  o{  the  relation  o(  eonabip 
to  Ood,  is  imparted  through  bapUBm,  and  ie  not  imparted  without  it.' 

'  Baptism  is  sin -remitting,  sanctifying,  and  life-giving.  Thereby  we 
are  justified;  and  not  only  accounted  righteous,  but  positively  made 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  Ood,' 

'  Not  merely  is  the  righteousneas  of  Christ  imparted  to  the  bsptixed, 
but  they  arc  indeed  io  Christ,  by  an  actual,  real,  spiritual  origin  from 
him,  as  real  aud  actual  as  in  their  otigin  from  Adam.' 

'At  the  time  of  baptism  a  new  nature  is  divinely  communicated, 
and  gracious  privileges  are  especially  vouchsafed,  in  such  measure, 
that  those  who  are  clothed  with  this  white  garment  may,  through  God's 
help,  keep  their  baptism  pure  and  undefilod  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  never  commilting  any  teilfiil  ein.' 

'  Complaining  of  the  institation  of  the  English  bishopric  of  Jeru- 
salem. Dt,  Pusey  writes: — "  It  Is  a  sin,  and  it  will  lead  to  the  com- 
miaiiioQ  of  yet  greater  sin,  if  any  clergyman  of  ihe  Anglican  Church 
shall  attempt  to  convert,  or  shall  pretend  to  convert,  a  person  who  has 
been  duly  baptized  into  the  Greek  church.  They  are  already  con- 
verted and  in  a  state  of  grace.  .  .  .  The  Church  speaks  first  and 
chiefly  to  persona  baptized  in  infancy,  and  she  is  out  of  her  place  in 
converting,  or  endeavouring  to  convert,  in  a  Christian  country." ' 

So  in  the  preface  to  Tract  67,  we  read : — 

'  The  pardoQ  of  baptism  is  free,  full,  universal,  without  any  service 
^.  OUT  part.  The  pardon  for  those  who  have  forfeited  tfaui  firft 
pardon  is  slow,  gradual,  partial ;  to  be  humbly  waited  for,  to  be 
secured  by  liuniiliatlon.  volunlary  afflltiioii.  |ir:iycr.  .sdf-di'nyinf;  bouii- 
tifulncss,  and  the  like.  The  penitent  must  regard  himself  as  beginning 
•in  irksome  and  distasteful  course,  and  he  must  be  content  to  wear  the 
galling  chain  of  doubt,  until  Gad  shall  see  it  healthful  for  him  to  be 
gradually  relieved." 

lere  freely  forgiven,  hut  sins  after  baptism  are 
I,  jca,  through  the  iron  furnace  of  repentance, 
of  bitter  suffering.' 

.^iraiu,  in  Tract  74,  wc  find  the  power  of  the  priest,  in  con- 
(:\ioii  «ith  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  described  in 


I 


'  Sins  before  bnpti 
purged  auay  by  aftli 
and  the  ancient  mcd: 


the  folbi 


,cr  of  the  miiiislry  iif  God  lr.^n^lateth  out  of  darkness  into 
vetli  daily  tlic  Holy  Ghost ;  it  hath  to  dispose  of  that  flesh 
given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and  tliat  blood  which  was 
to  rcili'cni  souls.  Il'/icii  it  pouielh  tnalediclitm  upon  the 
ickkecl,  Iheij  perish  ;  u-lieii  it  rcvokcfh  Ihe  same,  (hey  revive. 
Cijuires  both  a  diffused  kiiowlrdfje  and  great  application,  to 
ualifications  of  particular  men,  and  the  nature  and  degrees 
y  of  tlieir  repentance,  in  order  to  give  them  a  satisfactory 
icir  demands,  iiiiii  to  ijrnnt  or  re/use  them  the  several  sorts  of 
(s  uc  tliiiik  iiroptr,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  their  state 
jii.  .  .  .A  discretionary  power  is  lodged  in  the  priesthood 
and  of  granting  to  the  penitent,  and 
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refusing  to  Ltui  obdunt«,  the  boneSt  and  comlon  of  abtolntioo.  71b 
ptfwer  U  txtrcised  now  (y  mury  print,  ichm  ke  aJmimitttrt,  or  witUM 
the  »at»amtnt»,  or  proaowteiia  or  refutea  la  pmnouBe*  %ipam  am  imditiimt 
the  tcnUnce  of  abaolulion.' 

Let  it  not  be  niippoNi;d  that  tlku  Ticm  cnonciated  is  tkr 
pciNxngt*  abtivo  citctl,  in  co  far  an  the  doctrine  of  bapliiBui 
ri'generatioii  U  coBCornecI,  arc  peculiar  to  the  w-rilen  itf  tbt 
'  <)xford  TrnctM.'  On  ihc  conlrnry,  thry  arc  MjaaUr  ■^nrligtw^ 
by  men  whose  nttmi.'it  aru  held  id  far  hij^lier  CKtimation  tlm 
theirs.  The  present  Bishop  of  Ilercfoid,  for  cxanipir,  ia  lut 
primary  visitation  charge,  declares  that  '  llaptismal  rcvcocnuiMi 
It,  no  dnuht,  ihi?  dortnuc  of  the  Church  of  KngUtad,  witbtnt 
nny  reservation  or  hypothesis;  and  the  pmcut  ArehbJshnp  '4 
Canterbury  has  repeatedly  recorded  the  same  authoriutivc  jucb- 
mcnt.  '  rhv  Church,*  »nys  his  Orncc,  *  ucfivuints  th«  pevfMe 
thflt  they  wL-ro  th<!Riselvcs  regviu^&ted  and  made  the  ckihlres 
of  grace  by  baptism*  (*  Apostolic  Preaching,'  p.  16S).  Nay,  b« 
exhort*  the  clergy  never  to  teach  that  any  special  graw  is 
necessary  to  a  man's  coiiverxion,  declaring  tli»l  xucb  spMol 
craco  is  altogether  imncceaaary  for  thosi?  who  Lave  bcM 
baptized. 

Ttie  close  anproximatioo  of  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  CboKfa 
to  the  lioiniiui  heresy,  is  nowhere  nioro  numifent  thaa  to  lb* 
views  which  tbey  have  of  late  been  xealously  spreading  n:»pKt- 
ing  tbo  real  presence  in  the  Eucborist.  Here,  ognia,  aa  in  the 
case  of  till!  notion  of  bapttiitnal  grace,  the  error  ba*  it»  origin  io 
the  Pravcr-book.  No  Papist  need  wish  for  a  broader  (t^u-oicDt 
of  the  Joctrine  of  tbo  real  presence  than  is  found  in  the  fotlow- 
ing  wordu  of  the  Church  Caicehisni : — '  Tbc  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  arc  cerity  and  indeed  talitn  and  rett^vni  by  tbt 
faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.'  I'ntil  late  yi^ars,  tiro  le»chiqg  of 
these  errors  was,  for  the  iiin»t  part,  confined  to  the  rcffular  dm 
of  the  fonnularics  in  which  tlicy  occur.  Rectntly,  howi-t ur,  tfc»T 
have  been  obtruded  upon  the  peetde  from  the  pulpit  nod  the 
press,  and  tn-HiHtcd  upon  to  the  fuUeit  cxtrnl  of  tlH:ir  meantBil 
and  implication.  Hence  we  have  the  olticiitlioB  cWgy  diMi|>- 
nutcd  ns  sacrificing  priects :  the  tablo  as  a  im-rilictal  aUar,  anid 
the  clement*  as  the  nctuid  flesh  an^  blood  of  Cbrivt,  ofibnd  by 
the  priest  as  a  perpetual  and  valid  expinlion. 

llio  style  of  public  worship  adopted  of  Utc  by  a  large  atsD- 
bcr  nf  tlw  notninally  Protcklant  clergv  Itas  corresponded  in  us 
approximation  to  the  ccrenionies  of  Poperi,'  wilb  tlie  doctdlHM 
wo  have  thus  reviewed.  This  is  a  aubjeci  of  biilcir  eomplBtttt  in 
(he  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

'  A  taste  bas  been  esoiUti)  In  iIm  iiiople.'  Mfi  kU  limlsUp,  ■  m 
foniu  ind  otMUvaneaa  which  has  Mininbled  vUboat  MUafjrfaaf  ^atr 
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appetite,  and  they  have  naturally  sought  for  gratification  in  the  Chureli 
of  Rome.  Thej  have  been  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
prccipiue,  and  then,  lo  the  surprise  of  their  guides,  have  fallen  over, 
I  know  that  this  happened  in  some  instuncea  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
having  happened  in  many.  Then,  with  respect  to  doctrine,  what  can 
be  better  calculated  to  lead  the  lesa  learned,  or  the  less  thoughtful, 
members  of  our  Protestant  Church,  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
errors  which  their  Church  has  renounced,  and  at  length  to  embrace 
them,  than  to  have  books  of  devotion  put  into  their  hands  by  their 
own  clerg)-matt,  in  which  alt  but  divine  honour  is  paid  to  the  Virgin 
Mary — a  propitiatory  virtue  is  attributed  to  the  Eucharist — the  media- 
tion of  the  saints  is  spoken  of  as  a  prabable  doctrine — prayer  for  the 
dead  urged  as  a  positive  duty — and  a  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  recommended  as  profitable  ?  Add  to  this  the  secret  prac- 
tice of  auricular  confession,  the  use  of  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  the 
administration  of  what  is  termed  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  it  b 
manifest  that  they  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  such  things  arc  com- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  English  Church,  must  also  believe 
it  to  be  separated  from  that  of  Borne  by  a  taint  and  almost  impercep- 
tible line,  and  he  prepared  to  pass  that  line  without  much  fear  of 
incuning  the  guilt  of  schism.' 

And,  again,  in  speaking  of  the  changes  iu  the  mode  of  worship, 
to  which  we  are  now  more  particularly  referring,  hie  lordabip 


■  thf  church  i 


;  instances,  been  carried  to  such  a 

attcriic  by  a  f-cnller  Icrm  the  tonlinuLiI  changes  of  posture, 
iicnt  gcuufiexions,  the  crossing,  iho  pucviHaritics  of  dress,  and 
t)ie  decorations  of  churches,  to  which  I  ulluiie.  They  are, 
a  poor  imitation  of  the  Koman  ccrcmoni.il,  and  furnish,  I  liavo 
:.  to  the  observant  members  of  that  Church,  a  subject,  on  the 
il,  of  ridicule,  lis  being  a  faint  and  meai-re  copy  of  their  own 
tiLal.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  of  exultation,  as  preparing  those 
.■  dili^hl  in  thciii  to  .^cck  a  fuller  gMllHciitiun  of  their  taste  iu 


How  llu>  mctropolit 
lavitv  Mlicnli^tenin- 

..'   lin.l   it  .liliifiilt  t-: 


Ik.  placi, 


nf  S"i,  li.iriialas 


lid  liavc  preserved  a  decent 
ilaiiit.s  froiLi  Ilieir  diocesan, 
■)»■  rviilv  wlucli  imi-t  have 
How  ii.anvvfars 


1  thr 


■  "bibho 


■tnldv  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the 
r  certain  prayers  whieli  had  fallen  into 
llowers  on  the  altar,  and  of  candles,  with 
cy  were  never  to  he  lighlod  ?  Nay, how 
■  the  same  biilioji  consecrated  the  church 
hen,  wilhout  rebuking  those  'histrionic' 
exhibited  there  in  so  disgusting  a  form. 
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as  to  induce  not  only  the  indignant  interruption  of  the  scrTic:*. 
but,  as  was  the  case  on  Sunday,  the  19th  ultimo,  riotous  prr- 
cccdings,  which  necessitated  the  interference  of  the  police  and 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  bishop  has  been  the  foremost  to  kai". 
his  flock,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  h 
the  first  to  vociferate  his  astonishment  that  they  have  fallen  ovtr. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  is  unable  to  exorcise  the  spirit  thr. 
he  has  raised,  nor  that  his  peccant  clergy,  led  astray  by  his  owi. 
misdirections,  now  refuse  to  obey  any  of  his  injunctions,  saTt 
those  which  he  can  enforce  in  a  court  of  law.  This,  we  sav.  i* 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  taught  by  eccit?i- 
astical  history  that  the  corruption  of  doctrine  and  discipline  i- 
generally  simultaneous. 

Still, these  regrets  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Blomfield  do  not  seer, 
to  amount  to  a  genuine  repentance.  So  far  from  commitric^: 
himself  to  a  full  confession,  he  still  possesses  the  taste  and  {(th- 
ings which  have  originated  so  much  mischief. 

'  I  am  by  no  means  insensible,*  he  says, '  to  the  value  of  the  SNtheti- 
principle  in  the  externals  of  rclif;ion ;  but  g;reat  caution  is  requisite  or: 
to  lay  such  stress  upon  that  which  is  material  and  emblematic  a«  tr 
detract  from  the  importance  of  that  which  is  purely  spiritual ; — to  »>ab- 
stitutc,  in  fact,  the  mere  machinery  of  religion  for  the  effects  which  / 
is  intended  to  produce.' — Charge^  p.  17. 

Without  being  tempted  into  a  digression  from  our  main  pur- 
pose, wo  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  show  the  connexion 
between  the  principle  involved  in  the  above  sentence  and  the 
corruptions  alike  of  doctrine  and  worship  which  the  foregoing 
pages  are  designed  to  expose.  This  principle  is,  in  one  wortf, 
the  substitution  of  anything  in  the  place  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
tun*  and  the  iVeo  grace  of  God,  in  whatever  concerns  the  spiritual 
interests  of  men.  Thus  the  Romish  Church  substitutes  it» 
Blessed  Lady,  and  angels,  and  saints,  for  the  '  one  Mediator  be- 
tween (iod  and  man.'  The  Itomish  priest  substitutes  his  pedi- 
gree and  his  orders,  his  crucifixes,  his  vestments,  and  his  no»r. 
ior  that  real  presence  of  Christ,  and  that  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  secured  by  promise  to  the  congregations  of  the  faithful 
for  ever.  So,  too,  the  Anglican  Churchman  substitutes,  in 
theory,  his  sacramental  efTicacy,  and  his  apostolic  succession,  for 
the  gra<;e  of  (iod :  and  practically  interposes  his  music  and  hi« 
arcliitecture,  his  costumes  and  genuflexions,  before  the  great 
Object  of  spiritual  contemplation.  This  interposition  and  virtual 
substitution,  whether  in  abstract  doctrine  or  in  religions  ohser- 
vance,  is  the  redundant  source  of  superstition  and  schism  ^— 

'  Floe  foiite  dt-rivata  clnilefl 
In  patriatn  populuinque  fluiit* 
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With  these  views,  we  have  perused  with  regret  a  variety  of 
allusions  in  recent  Dissenting  publications ;  and  certainly  with 
some  surprise  the  following  passage  from  the  otherwise  admir- 
able discourse  of  Mr.  iloiris,  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article ; — 

'  We(that  la, Dissenters),  AoM  negUcteil,  lo  agrtal  exttnt^to  make pro~ 
vition  for  the  whole  nature  of  man.  Certain  portions  of  it,  and  those 
the  most  important,  have  been  carefully  supplied ;  but  olhcra  have 
been  treated  with  comparative  indifference.  We  have  been  so  afraid 
of  falling  into  cstremes  in  one  direction,  that  we  have  fallen  into  ihem 
in  another.  Because  Popery  ia  "  the  religion  of  the  five  genaea,"  ive 
have  too  often  forgotten  that  man  is  a  creature  of  aense  at  all.  Be- 
cause Popery  makes  an  undue  and  injurious  employment  of  imagina- 
tion, we  have  eschewed  its  service  almost  wholly  in  connexion  with 
godliness.  The  Church  of  Ood  among  us  has  had  little  harmony  with 
hie  works,  and  grace  has  been  made  to  look  vastly  unlike  nature.  A 
severe  inteUeclualism,  a  lofty  independence  of  wiU,  has  found  sphere 
and  scope ;  reason  and  reasoning  have  had  a  glorious  straj,  but  the 
softer,  more  ethereal  things,  things  artistic  and  ssthetic,  have  had  but 
little  encouragement.  A  large  class  of  minds  find  a  great  lack  in  our 
ecclesiastical  provisions.  If  their  taste  is  not  shocked,  it  is  not  (;rali- 
fied.  This  neglect  of  man's  ima;:inative  being  gives  an  unnecessary 
charm  to  a  system  which  makes  elaborate  and  profuse  provision  of  all 
that  can  please  the  senses  and  regale  the  taate.' 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  puritanical  enough  to  think  that  the 
rcli-inn  of  tl.r  "\("-  Tr'^taMU.iiI  lyiiorc-,  a'^tliftic^  ;  that  all  those 
external  appliances  which,  in  worship,  appeal  simply  to  the 
tastes,  whether  to  shock  or  to  regale  them,  are  either  obstacles 
interposed  between  the  worshipper  and  the  Divine  Being,  or, 
through  the  infirmity  of  the  one,  the  substitutes  for  the  grace  of 
the  olhcr.  In  a  word,  unless  '  the  softer,  more  ethereal  things, 
things  artistic  and  iesthetic,'  can  be  shown  to  be  essential  to 
'  decency  and  order,'  they  must  be  regarded  as  illegitimate  stimu- 
lants, and  expunged  from  the  category  of  '  means  of  grace  and 
thing"  ncccs'ury  to  s.ilvation.' 

The  gradual  approach  to  the  Romish  creed  and  ritual  which 
we  have  described  as  having  charnclcrised  the  recent  history  of 
tlir  Anglicau  (.'hiirch,  has,  at  length,  precipitated  a  crisis.  The 
IVipr,  clierrcd  by  numerous  secessions  of  influential  clergymen 
:uid  laymen  from  the  C'hurch  of  England*  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
probably  stimulated  by  the  overheated  zeal  and  ill-founded  con- 
fidence of  the  neophytes,  has  issued  a  formal  bull,  dividing  Eng- 
i.iiid  into  a  number  of  Catholic  episcopal  sees,  and  appointing  a 
Cardinal   Archbishop    in    the    person    of    Dr.  Wiseman.      the 

•  We  learn  from  rhe  fir.'^t  of  two  scmojis  by  the  Itcv.  H.  Hughes.  M.A., 
nliirli  wc  linvo  iiamod  at  the  commenceTncnl  of  this  paper,  that  no  iesst  ihnn  a 
hiuKlrcil  of  tlif  clcrtrv,  besides  r  Jiivgi-  number  of  the  laitv,  have  recently 
SIC,  lied  lo  i)ic  Cliiirdi'  of  Rome. 
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eplftiih  witli  which  the  wooden  king  rand«  hi*  Rdreot  oiaoD^  tb 
frogs,  occtisioned  no  lunnoil  coniparabln  to  that  which  thu  xuax- 
pected  measure  has  created  smon^  the  groat  bodv  af  the  r>ret. 
and  a  portion  of  Uii;  laity,  nf  the  Anglican  Cbarch.  InJtrd.i^ 
present  position  of  tlii.*  ci<-rgy  u[i|)ciirK  {n  tit  to  be  humiliJUnc 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  conduct  to  which  they  ue  dnm 
in  their  panic  to  ha  projiortionntcly  undignified  anil  ri'Iiniioui. 
On  the  first  rnmour  ofthcrivul  hiorjirchy  the  more  proroiiitn'  '■;■ 
nitariee  of  the  Church  betook  thcm^elve*  to  their  ftiil',  t: 
there,  like  ruminant  animals,  dlligonUy  employed  ihcmsch 
eating  the  words  of  former  charges,  scmiont,  and  pa&toni!  i>-;;  r- 
'Die  spectacle  is  truly  u  painrul(jiic;and  tht^  Uborioos  ma>tic3U!£ 
and  spasmodic  deglutition,  especially  where,  aa  in  the  ca«c  ot 
tlio  uishop  of  London,  there  arc  cartilagiooua  pauagea  Ui  U 
disposed  of,  must  be  dixtreHsing  to  cvcrr  humane  raiud,  wluw 
sympathies  extend  beyond  hia  own  srade  in  the  creation,  iitm' 
while  the  inferior  clergy  Hock  together  like  shc«p  in  a  tko&iln' 
Jitorm,  each  rlnmorouxly  protcKtrng  against  the  Popish  ftereun, 
which  none  have  lately  propssalcd  witli  very  contsftious  mL 
save  his  own  brethren,  anu  perchance  hinuelf.  In  trury  iI»kj» 
solemn  nddrctucs  and  elaborate  replies  are  daily  pacing  between 
the  clerical  Peachum  and  the  cpiocopal  Lockett ;  aaa,  what  » 
most  extraordinary,  witliout  the  remotcit  approach  to  the  adait- 
aion  in  the  pla^,  '  Brother,  brother,  we  are  both  in  the  wron^.'     . 

Let  u»  examine  di»p.iK»ionatcly  both  side*  of  thi<  htiinrcbical 
iliipute :  and  we  will  first  advert  to  the  poxition  of  the  Aouhcu 
clergy.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rundaraeatal  tuuJogin 
which  "ubsist  between  the  thcolt^icnl  dogma*,  a>  well  u  the 
sacerdotal  pretences,  of  th«  two  Churcfaco.  We  h«vc  further 
briedy  observed  the  rapid  approximation  of  their  itiadr*  of  wor- 
ship and  discipline ;  and,  as  many  readers  doahtltm  have  not 
opportunity  ot*  rrrifS'ing  thi«  conformity  of  pmcticc  Jiir  thcnf 
aelves,  we  will  (^uote,  tiefure  dismissing  this  put  at  the  sabjecl, 
the  language  of  a  metropolitan  cleT^gynuui,  to  whose  discoorsra 
wu  have  alrendy  cursorily  allodcd  :— 

'  I^ok.  I  a*k  you,  at  the  state  to  w)iich  ear  Clmrcli,  mi  dcai  t»  as  all, 
has  been  rvJticcd.  RomUh  doctrin«ii  laoftlit  crtTynherc.  Tbs  Dibls 
•upenod«<l  by  irndition.  JastiflcolJon  by  work*,  piaym  for  the  dt«j. 
pamtOTy,  th«  Urol  I'rBscac*.  ibn  ucrilk*  of  the  aftar,  the  If  edUticA 
of  Mary,  inaisted  on  as  Oslbolk  tratlis.  Knmati  C^ibolie  books  at 
deration, 
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lininisteTed  by  those  who  have  vowed  its  ranuncialioa.  Confessionals 
— ^t  up  in  every  diocese,  and  confessors,  aptly  instructed  in  all  the  dark 
mysteries  of  their  art,  ready  to  occupy  thera.  The  genuine  honesty  of 
our  English  youth  trained  to  underhand  dealing  and  concealment, 
nnder  the  specious  guise  of  privilege  lo  be  efijoyed  or  duty  to  be 
fulfilled.  These  prineiples  are  npread  among  a  large  body  of  the  clergy, 
Knd  are  every  day  gaining  ground.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  that  I  fear  we  are 
gradually  becoming  familiariised  with  error,  and  that  unless  the  sound 
portinn  of  our  community  riHCS  up  at  once  in  defence  of  the  truth,  as  a. 
Church  we  shall  soon  cherish  it  do  more ;  it  will  perish  from  among 
us.' — Hughen's  Romiih  SaciamtnU,  ^c. 

Thus  have  the  Anglican  clergy  been  intentionally  employed 
for  years  in  iindprmining  the  Protestant  faith,  and  symbolizing 
with  the  Papal  Church;  and  now  that  the  latter  hierarchy,  having 
listened  to  the  coquetling,  and  observed  the  tendency  and  defal- 
cations of  their  heretical  rival,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them,  the  clergy  are  rending  the  heavens 
'  with  their  cries,  as  if  all  that  they  held  dear  and  sacred  was 
emperilled.  There  are  one  or  two  significant  phases  of  this  agi- 
tation which  deserve  our  notice  before  we  proceed  lo  examine  the 
Boman  Catholic  side  of  the  question. 
{'  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  body  are  still 
'  admitted  to  constitute  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  This 
the  Bishop  of  Lotidnn  dislinctlv  dcchircs  in  his  repiv  to  the  depu- 
tation from  fSi.in  Cnllrt,-.'.  '  It  should  b.-  rfinenibJrcd,'  savs  his 
lord-hip,  '  (h^t    the  Church   of  Kome  is  a  bnuuh  of  the'lloly 


Aposlolif  (.'liuvcli — ;i 

corr\ipt  one,  I  admit ;  but  .till  a  branch.' 

W'c  would  be  -h.d  t 

)  have  explained  to  us  whnt  lua  lordsliip 

1.K-.-.11.   bvthi-;  ^inc< 

in  iiiii    recent    charfje   he  doij^'nates   the 

doctrine."  of  lluit  Cli 

rcli  as  'those  superstitions  which  overlay 

and   stifle    tl.r    Inith, 

and  render  the   Church,  not    a  blessing. 

but,  in  t]i;iiiv  l■|■-I)o^t^,  a  n/y^e  fo  )iin!i/,-i>i!/.'  Whin  tlu-  rlitctriii 
<>i  jti-tLficat'ion  l.v  laitli  is  nji-rU'd— wlu-ii  l>v  the  iiias^  tli 
Cio..  i.fCliri.ti.'iiiail.of  iioiio  itlitt— wlui,  pilnidiJ  saint, 
and  I  v,i,  tli.ir  litiil  iilics,  are  maik-  tl.c  obisct  of  laliaiou 
adniatinn— an<l  wjaii  a  sinlnl  mortal  is  «-or,liii.i«  (I  a,  lljf  lu.-tli,' 
ot  (Jnd  and  tin'  CJaiall  of  Hoavin— ivliat,  i«.  1),;;  lo  a-k  th 
l{islio|i  of  Loialoii.  roinaiiis  in  sudi  a  system  to  vinilicatc  it 
olaim  1.,  ilio  ,  iiitl.il  llolv  and  Apostolic'.'  and  «liat  oxti  lit  , 
denial  and  de[>.avation  of  tlie  SenpHnes  would  constitute  ih 
loil.ilureof  that  claim-'  Must  nietl  blasplieme  the  Holy  tilio. 
ami  i.-oi-liii.  the  devil, la'tu'e  they  can  lose  the  name  of  C'Inistian 
and  tlie  o.lour  of  sanctity.'  .-ind  aif  «c  to  helieve  that  n 
to  thtit  point  the  [uesenee  of  fluist  attends  their  mitii'tiaiioTi 
oul  Idi.ses  Ih.  if  yvorJiip  !  The  solution  of  this  piohleu,  i 
■ound    in    the    laet   that   the   ai»ostolic  character  of  the    Komi.- 
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Church  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  sustain  the  validitv  :i 
Aiip^lican  orders,  and  to  sanction  the  abominations  of  An^licas 
practice ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  hv  Iol: 
before  the  public  mind  of  this  country  is  brought  to  regard  a 
it  ought  lliis  most  absurd  and  despicable  dclii&ion. 

Another  curious  phase  of  this  agitation  is  the  irritation  di*- 
j>lay((l  by  the  Protestant  bi^hops  and  clergy  at  the  fact  tlial  'l.t 
I'opc's  bull  altogether  ignores  their  existence  as  a  Chri>:i::a 
C'iuu*ch.  'Iheri;  is  something  particularly  aniusin«;  about  rlis 
A\'hy,  wliiit  lias  bren  the  uniform  tone  and  practice  of  t-i- 
Anglican  Church  towards  all  Ih'itish  subjects  wlio  do  not  Kl  -rr 
to  that  cnmniunion  ?  Simply  to  ignore  their  existence.  AVh':: 
is  the  epi>eopal  charge  in  which  we  do  not  iind  the  Anu'Iic-n 
Church  referred  to  as  the  sole  purveyor  for  the  spiritual  wjl:? 
of  the  i)eople  ?  The  only  two  alternatives  to  the  Anglican  Church 
assumed  by  the  liishop  of  London  in  his  recent  charge  are. 
'  Popish  superstition  on  the  one  part,  and  a  wild  scctariani>n:  on 
the  other  ;'  and  in  the  same  spirit  another  bisliop  within  thf 
present  month  has  deplored  the  hireling  absenteeism  of  thf 
clergy,  because  it  leavts  their  ]iarishes  to  be  ravaged  by  Romi*^ 
priests  on  the  oiu;  hand,  and  rabid  fanatics  on  the  other.  ^Vh:l!. 
wc  are  tempted  to  ask,  has  become  within  the  last  few  week*  r: 
that  vast  and  active  and  pious  portion  of  our  couutrynuu  »i- 
originated  ('hri>tian  mi>sions  and  Sunday-schooU — who  hite 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  almost  all  the  written  dijlcrt*  of 
the  world;  and  who,  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press, have  illus- 
trated evrry  age  binee  the  revival  of  letters  by  their  gen:u«, 
their  harning,  and  their  eloquence  ?  They  are  ignored  by  iht 
State -patronized  sect  as  if  they  had  never  existed;  nevtr 
sweetened  the  stagnant  pools  of  Anglicism ;  never  shamed  i 
tyrainiieal  ])rie.stlM»od  into  respect;  never  borne  a  niart\r*»  tt>:i- 
mony  to  the  *  IWble,  and  the  Uible  alone.'  Our  pravtr  is,  th.il  lh»? 
Anglican  Cliureh  mav  realize  the  sweet  uses  of  ndver»ilv  in 
drinking  to  the  iht  gs  the  cup  of  their  present  humiliation. 

AnothiT  a^pret  of  this  agitation  must  not  be  pa>scHl  over. 
AVe  do  not  tind  the  clergy  for  the  mo**!  part  protesting  against 
this  movement  as  an  invasion  of  religious  truth,  but  only 
as  an  invasion  of  the  spiritual  prerogatives  unseripturally 
attributed  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogatives un<cri])turallv  elaimtd  bv  the  Protestant  hierorchr. 
I'll  us  Archdeacon  Stevens,  <iddressing  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
professes  his  nlianci^  on  the  Bishop's  *  zeal  and  activity  in 
defending  them  against  this  Popish  agcrecsion,  in  which  the 
Pope  did  not  contend  for  liberty  of  religion  in  this  country, 
but  laid  claim  to  territorial  juriisdiction  by  parcelling  out  the 
land  into  diocei>e^,  thus  encroaching  on  his  hrdMp^MJmriBdieiitm^ 
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and  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  ;'  and  declares 
liis  confidence  in  his  lordship's  '  exertions  to  defend  the  clergy 
and  ihe  rigbta  and  privileges  of  the  Church,  against  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.'  This  narrows  the  ground  of  the  controversy  in  a 
most  materiid  and  siguificiint  manner.  We  entreat  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  Bishop's  reply: — 

' "  In  common  prudence,"  says  his  lordship, "  they  must  all  be  ansions 
toavoid  giving  any  reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  feelings, or  even  the 
prefadicet  of  the  people.  As  far  as  concerned  outward  observances,  the 
peculiar  danger  of  the  times,  as  well  as  th»  prevailing  tone  of  pahlie 
opinion,  called  on  them  most  powerfully  to  avoid  being  in  tbc  number 
of  those  in  whom  offences  came,  to  forbear  all  uuneeaaary  innovations, 
especially  that  worst  kind  of  innovation,  the  revival  of  obsolete  usages 
not  required  Sy  late,  which  were  associated  in  the  minils  of  the  people 
with  the  superstitions  and  cortuptions  of  Rome  [murmurs  of  appro- 
bation]. As  lespected  doctrine  they  should  be  careful,  while  they  set 
forth  Catholic  trvth  in  its  full  integrity,  so  to  set  it  forth  as  it  would  not 
seem  even  to  the  ill-inforTned  in  sacrtd  things — a  very  numerous  obsa  h6 
need  not  say — to  savour  at  all  of  the  leaven  of  Rome.  Shrink  not 
from  asserting  sound  principles,  but  guard  the  assertion  of  them  by 
pointing  out  plainly  to  the  people  what  it  was  ihat  distinguished  them 
from  errors  K-Aic/t  mip^f  fiorrfer  upon  Home.  Whether  they  should  Hi 
their  pulpits  deal  with  matters  of  cODtroveTsy  between  the  two  Chorchea 
was  a  nuestion  which  could  not  be  answered  in  the  same  way  to  bH. 
Generally  speaking,  where  Roman  error  was  not  endeavouring  to 
in-iiniinli'  it^cH'.  he  ivoukl  ndvi=e  thorn  !n  abafani  from  nitfriiiy  mr  any 
s„rh  </i.cu^-:;..„.  lint  wIktc  it  «ns  inMiin;iliiiK  iistlf  they  slioulJ  be 
Ciinliiiu^i  to  iiifi'nn  //.rMseh-es  tvillofll-c  poiit/s  of  dispute.  Until 
Ihc)-  wfrc  infiirmt-.!.  tlicv  should  le«;;rc  of  emdr  tntil  hash/  dhpuMion, 
as  it  ivould  iicitlicrloniito  Me /<'«io»,-  of  tin-  Ch:nTh  nor  (<>  the  faith 
of  thv  pu.ph.  He  aivcckit  them  tr.  scik  ihc  ;..-si<t:Hice  and  lulvibe  of 
mauij  ofihosi:  nun-  pri.'-nit  tc!,'-  iiecdid  ii.,l  that  .•j/iortotioii."  ' 

Mux  this  J!,i!i.li  J)i.-,iil.rs  will  W'.  ut  no  loss  to  soe  what 
i-  tlic'  liDMili.'  i-illiiriitr'  :r::,iiit-t  iviijrh  (hcv  h:.\<-  (o  contfiid. 

W'r  r,..w  lu.ii  U.un  I'.r.'  ,ni.i|)h.iiit.:  ;.|  n,r  AiiirU.viii  to  the 
<l''l 
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ul'   liir 

l;omi-li   (Inicli.      1111-=  (Uli'iicc   nr   l.iki'    from 
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j'.rv  (11,.!  l.utv  <,i  thr  Church  of  Kiuii.ind  in  con- 

vill,  wl 

,M  is  .■„ll,-,l  "ill,.  I',n,r,l  .,i:ur,.s>inu,  «iis  cscirod  bv 

nt  the: 

l\,]u-\  hull  iind  ol'CardinidWi.rmiinV  '  Pastoral 

-"     'llu 

■    Jliiti-li   ptLhIic.  nuacciislomcd    t"    tin;   style   of 

■iiinckl- 

-,  inul  st^irllrii  by  the  arroirant  pictfiisions  they 

l),'  iiidii-criiuiiMtc  supicmacy  which  tliL^y  apjiearcd 

,    WCfC 

l)lindcd  Ul  tlie  jHYciM'    nature  of  the  act  whidi 

1  eiirnni 

itud.     Sudi  laii^-nagc  as.  '  'Ihc  power  riding  llie 

I  thun 

;li,  coiiimittiil   by  our    Lord  Josus  Christ  to  tiic 

.  IIISHAIiOllllIn, 

Eoman  Pontiff  in  llie  pprwin  of  St,  Peter,'  itivolvcd  aa 
tion  for  which  niodeni  aociL-ly  wu*  nut  pnrparrti  ;  while 
terms  ds  were  employed  by  Dr.  Wistman  aji|i<?urct]  ui 
pompous  in  the  itiHa^umtion  of  a  flight  chno^v  in  ilif  gurer^ 
ment  of  the  Romiiib  Church  in  Etiftlant].  '  Tbe  en^tnt  >£ 
blessings,'  snys  the  Cardinal,  '  has  just  been  bestowed  upon  oo 
country  by  tho  rcstoratioa  of  ita  true  Catholic  btcrarcbical  uofm 
ment  in  conimunion  with  the  xcc  of  Pi-ler.'  And  nf^ain, '  Kni'li^^ 
has  been  restored  to  ito  orbit  in  the  ecdcsiaatit^aJ  firnismcnl,  rrrxs 
which  it«  light  bad  long  Tanishcd,  and  begins  now  anew  ^ 
course  of  rfguUrly  ndjiutcd  notion  round  the  ccDlrc  of  unitr, 
the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  Ttgour.* 

In  the  tumid  bluster  of  such  kngoage  as  this,bi9hop«  and  tiagr. 
the  Lord  Cliancellor  and  the  lawyers,  the  Prime  Mim«t>fr  and  t^ 
London  aldermen,  idiki;  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  ibat  the  powcn  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  bad  not  riKriTrtl  04* 
iota  of  increase; — that  all  without  its  pnle  were  only  rcxudfd 
and  treated  m  they  bad  ever  been  ;  and  that  all  this  now  «c* 
occasioned,  not  by  a  cannonade  against  the  Britith  CoaatttiitioB. 
but  by  a  mere  explosion  of  squibs  and  cracln  n,  lii  c«lebnir  ik* 
fact  that  a  few  ob&cure  individntilc  had  cxcbxngvd  the  till*  «i 
vicars  upoHtulic  fur  tlint  of  biabops,  nnd  hod  appended  Id  thit 
title  iht  nami'n  of  certain  English  tnwns  which  do  not  dnNMBS- 
nate  Protestant  Sees.  SubscqucntlT,  however.  Cardinal  Wianun 
has  found  it  expedient  to  hiwer  this  amignnl  lone,  Kod  lia*i^ 
allowed  lime  to  botli  thi*  secular  and  tlu^  Kpiriinal  arifttncrary  to 
exhale  all  their  hi^olrvi  and  to  commit  themsclrc*  to  the  gtu4iat 
absurdilicB,  he  has  published  an  appeal  t»  llie  Bnluh  peonWi  in 
which  he  hint  submitted  tbcm  to  the  nott  ntcrcilca*  ana  Mor- 
tifying exposure.  From  this  document  we  proeeod  lo  ntbw  atp 
the  principal  charges  brought  a|^inst  this  mcacoro  at  uc  PtM, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  Cardinal  Wiacinan  jwttfi«  \m 
church  from  each  of  them,  llie  general  AkIb  appear  Co  bs  ikt 
following : — 


'  The  Catholics  have  been  (toveraHl  in  Bnitland  ]ty  vJi  sii  aiiiialifc 

Dce  1C23  ;  that  is.  b;  bisboiis  with  futeij^n  titles,  naiatd  by  the  I^fs, 

and  having  jurindiction  as  hi*  licara  or  dulcRaUs.     la    I08A  lliair 


number  was  increased  frooi  ona  lo  fanr',  ta  18'IU  from  feoi  lo  ti^t. 

■  A  strong  wish  lias  subsr^ ucntl;  began  to  {irvnil.  no  the  |iait  ot  iIm 
English  Catholics,  to  change  this  temporary  form  of  goveniBral  hn 
tbo  ordmary  form,  by  bishops  with  local  titlns,  that  U,  by  an  umI*- 
siasttcal  hierarchy.  Potition*  had  been  sent  be  tbia  porpoae  to  iW 
Holy  See, 

'In  18lTlhcvtcnrs.Bpo«loUc,  assembled  in  LimikKi.  ouna  la  lh«  T«a»- 
Intion  lo  ilrjiiite  two  at  th>rii  niimber  lo  Rome,  to  petitiaa  eammty  is 
their  names  for  iliii  long. desired  boon. 

*  This  petition  was  based  upon  (he  fbUowin*  eoae idantuma  ^>.J>1. 
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tliat  the  C«tbolic8  were  still  under  the  preKBure  of  heavy  penal  laws, 
and  enjoyed  no  liberty  of  conscience  ;  2nd,  that  all  their  colleges  for 
ecclesiastical  education  were  situated  abroad;  3rd.  (hat  the  religions 
orders  had  no  bouses  in  England;  4th,  that  there  was  nothing 
upproacbing  to  a  parochial  division,  but  that  most  Catholic  plaees  of 
worship  wtire  the  private  chapels,  and  theii  incumbents  the  cbaplaini, 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.' 

■  The  Catholic  Church  in  England,'  says  Cardinal  Wieemon, '  had  so 
much  expanded  and  consolidated  itself  since  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  its  parts  had  so  matured  their  mutual  relations,  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  a  full  and  explicit  code.  The  bishops,  it  was 
urged,  found  themselves  perplexed,  and  tbeir  situation  full  of  difficulty, 
as  they  earnestly  desired  to  be  guarded  from  arbitrary  decisions  by 
fixed  rules,  and  yet  bad  none  provided  for  them, 

'  Such  was  the  case  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See, 
fully  illustrated  with  practical  applications.  A  remedy  was.  therefoie, 
prayed  for,  and  it  waa  suggested  that  it  could  only  be  in  one  of  the  two 
following  forma : — 

'  Either  the  Holy  See  muat  issue  another  and  full  constitution,  which 
would  supply  all  wants,  but  which  would  be  necessarily  complicated 
and  voluminous,  and,  as  a  special  provision,  would  necessarily  be 
temporary ; 

'  Or,  the  real  and  complete  code  of  the  Church  must  be  at  once 
extended  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  so  fat  as  compatible  witb 
ita  social  position  ;  and  this  provision  would  be  final. 

■  Jiut  in  order  to  adopt  this  second  and  more  natural  expedient,  one 
c-onditicii  iva^^  nefi'ssary.  and  that  was,  the  Catholics  must  have  a 
liiiniiih)-.  The  caiiiin  law  i.s  in,i|i]diciible  under  vicars-apostohc  ;  and, 
hi  "iiii .-..  iii;iny  poiiiis  would  have  to  be  synodically  adjusted,  and, 
wiilioiit  a  nH'tvopdliiiin  and  suffragans,  a  provincial  synod  was  out  of 
ihc  ijucstioii." — .Ip/mrf,  p,  4- 

'I'lic  lii  vt  ohiirtion  noticed  bv  the  Cardinal  ngainst  the  appoint- 
inciit  of  tlir'lifiii.iUi  liiLrai-cliv  in  Enijlaiul  is,  that  it  is  an 
ii.v^,.;r>n  ,.l'  TJir  (Jui'enV  siiprimiicv.  TliV  fallacy  oi'  this  charge 
li-lriium-Ualr^  ill  very  Il^w  word;. 

■  I:,  rl,.'  vi'ir  IS-J',}.-  \,c  i-av<.  '  an  act  was  pa.^c.l.  and  became  law, 
>■  k".  ii  J-  I.,T„ili  M-ly  known  ns  the  Catholic  Enuiiicipalion  Act.  l!y  this 
(  A'lMilii-  Hill-  Irrnl  (Vi)iii  all  olOipition  of  SHciiring  to,  and  conse- 
■|n.  i::ly  '■!  .ukiiim  kdiiin^,  the  riiyal  coclcsia.'-lical  hupremncy,  and  an 
ii;:hii|  :il!r  L'i.iinT  w^L- (V,uiK-il  iiifiili.irly  tor  them,  which  excluded  all 

■  A  Cuhnii,-,  iluT.tr.Vf.  bfhire  1.S29.  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a 
lii]~"ii  uIki  i!i<l  imt  ailiiMl  tiic  renal  supremacy,  and  therefore  was 
iMi^^/i.  d  irnii,  full  <„j,,vuKm  of 'civil  piivileKcs.  A  Catholic  after 
If-".',  ai„i  i}uul..rc  hi'  If-.-.d.  is  a  p<-r-..n  who  still  continues  not  to 
:i'i(ni  !|l'   n-yn]  Mi|iri  tiiary.  ,'uiil   ncvertlu  less  i.s  admilletl  to  full  cnjoy- 

■  I  ii  i.iv.il  -ii].ri.iiiai-v  i<  nn  more  admitted  by  Ibo  Scotch  Kirk,  by 
l'...|iliM-.Mrilu>.liM.-.(Jiu-ik(Ts,  Independents,  l'rr>bvlerians,Unilarians. 

..1  .11,^  r  lli=^fnttrs,  tli.in  by  the  Catholic;.      None  of  these  rcc<.Ri!ise 
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in  the  Queen  any  authority  to  interfere  in  their  religious  cor.fH;rr.e.  ■ 
appoint  their  ministers  for  them,  or  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  st-par-^ 
districts  in  which  authority  has  to  be  exercised." — lb,  p.  10. 

'I'ho  second  objection  lies  apjainst  the  existence  <»f  .1  K  -i:.  • 

Catlioiic  liierareliy  in  i'lnglaiul ;  but  this  the  Cariliual  i^  t^.    ; 
suec».>^riil  In  e-\ph)JiiiLj:.     'I  be  validilv  of  ^vh^lt  arc   c;iibd   :    ."■ 
orders    in  the   Ju:)nii>b    Church  Is  nol()riou>ly  adiiiittt  J  ii.   *. 
C-b'ireb   of  .iMii'land,  tliuuy:]i,  for  obvious  rc:isf»us,   tbt-    K-  ?:   : 
('■iihulle  dui  s  not  reward  this  com])uU(>rv  liberality  bv  returr.  •. 
the  eoinplinient.     *  If,' observed  Lord  Lyndluu^t,  in  tl:e  II     •. 
of  i^or(U  (April  fiO,  ISIG;,  '  the  law  allows  llu-  dnetrin'.*    .:. 
dis('i[)liji(:  of  the  lioKKin  Catholic  Church,  it  sbouIJ   be  all.  ■*  ■• 
to  be  can  led  on  pi  rlectly  and  i)roperly.' 

*  TIcn<«'.'   :iT::»i'.'i  till.'  Cardliial,  *  to  have  told  C'atlndic<,  **  Y-^;  :  ..» 
pcrfi  cl  ivl;;.:!f.):is  libi  rty,  but  yju  siiall  nnt  tracli  thai  llic  Curil;  c:  " 
err:  or,  veii  liavi-  eifmebte  iol(r:itinn,  hut  v<»m  must  li  .t  \-r  -  :•'.     ' 
Ik  li(  Vi-  ':i.;v  tjiil' r^-i  to  in:  a  j^at  raiiiLnt."  \\uuld  have  bctii  2*i^it-  r*.       : 
tyrannii  :d. 

*  Now.  ijoly  Oiij.  rs  require  bi'«h(»ps  to  administer  them,  c;'i>»  q  ....'  > 
a  su((i!>si(jn  (^i"  b!>iioj)^  to  ki  i-p  up  a  .Nucce.^sion  of  porsuns  in  <.  ii.-. .'' 

*!kncc   till'  Catholic  Cliurch  is  es>enlially  cpifrcopal ;   and  :•  *:.;•. 
*•  Von  C'alholics  Jshail  have  comj>Kto  ri.li^ious  tuiLralit)n.  but  vi  .;  -    .  . 
not  liave  bi-hoj)s  amon^  you  to  ^ovtrn  you,*  would  have  beiri  a  c   -. 
pktc  cnnfradiction  in  lernis — it  would  have  amounted  to  a  lot^il  J-:..-, 
of  rt'li'^ion-i  toK-r.ition. 

*  M'bm.  tli'.rvlMrc,  em:incipat:(m  wa.^  pranled  to  Catholics,  full  p  -t.: 
w;is  jrivi.n  tl:'.  i;i  to  have  an  cp:>-.  opate — that   is,  a  body  of  b>!..j-  : 
rail*   tl:iiii  ill   i  <.:iii)iuiii..:i   \vi;!i   tin:    l*ope.  the  avowtd  h-.-ivl   vif  '.:.:.: 
Chiin:!!.' — I'l.  ]:.  l;'. 

'  111*,'  ].'•  a.!.!:,  •  t]:c  Iiw  did  net  put  t:i  a  i«;^trieli»>n.     Th-.r-^  >  .:. 

a.\i'  :.:  in  1  .w.  •'.•.■•'■/"••>    .'/.',,.%    f  %.'  ct;'.:..  -   1  «/;'•/ /i.s  ;"'    t;::tt    i.-,   ::    }  . 

sp  ■  !      .  ';   ■     'linl'f.  1:  :._\  ti.     u-.  .-fi-:;!    p..;::i':i'..ir  iMii^.  }«ii '..    :  v 
ad-!-'  \     '  !  ■• .    1  :;■■-:::.:.■  \-.!i!-  ];  i-  in-t  d  :;:■  d.     '1 !;.  At :  •■:  I!..    : 

!>;>:. i.!!!''-  or  :.i-  ::!  ■'':'i-  si  il..  J!  !.iM!-:.5  d  t  "hiiK  ii  in  1!:  j' .■  .!  : 
III!:.  :.  !•  ■  ■!!'.  ::.  -  .:  :•  :I  w  .  iji.it  t::»v  M'  all  v.  id  !»i  u-*  .-■..  .- • 
Ci'"  r  '  "!  .  i  '.■>  ':  "  •':.  ■:>  «  I  I.  ii  I'li  '  .i"  ^. -.  n  UiU.  nv..\.  \:\  i..^  ..'--■,  : 
t:i  ':.i-  ^  ;■  !  1"  \i'.  •'!:.'3i -•.  r.  ;.■  Ur.' u!<.,ii:i  ^  ih.i!  u.-.:  r.vw  C'u". 
!■":  :'•.'•.  '  '  ".  •.'.  ii  I'V  !!i.-  \.i\\  :\,<  it  -r.i;>K:  lu!  hr  w.*!  - 
1'  !.:  \r  ••'.  !■■»'••  ;  •>"■  i.id  !■  r  ;;  i;.  w  l.iw.  wi.ich  will  narr««\\  i: -. 
J:o  I'y  l!'  !  •  :■  \-  :i  :.-. 

*  I  fin  l'!'!'  .  !■  •  ;••  ♦.  r.  . — 

'  lit,    th.:'    ''!!:.::.•.  by    law.   j-.ad  a   r!j;hl    to  be   povemcd   b> 

bi^hoji-. 

*S  f.-.-Tv.  !h'.?  Ill)  1  iw  or  authi^ritv  bf'und  them  10  be  for  fvcr 
«:'i\  '! -.1  !  V  \i' .:!■-■. '■(  ''•■;'..•.  a:.il  iha:  :!;iv  «cre  at  llbcrtv  lo  \ia\c  a 
hii  :••!•  t;.  tii.ii  :^,  :iu  ..i<  abishop  and  bi>hup»  with  local  titles,  or  titk* 
hum  plains  in  ihc  (■  Mntry 

*  li/.rdly.  tiiat  accordiiudy  surh  titles  arc  not  against  anv  law  sc 
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long  as  they  are  not  the  actual  titlei  held  b;  the  Anglican  Hierarchy.' 
—U.  p.  15. 

The  tliird  charge  is,  that  a  foreign  potentate,  namely,  the 
Pope,  should  have  presumed  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
this  country.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  new.  It  is  unqucBtion- 
ablc  that  Catholics  are  permitted  by  law  to  maintain  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  and  rcligtouB  matters,  and  one  point 
of  that  supremacy  i?,  that  he  alone  can  constitute  a  hierarchy  or 
appoint  bishops.  If,  tlierefore,  the  CathoUcs  of  this  country 
were  ever  to  carry  out  their  ecclesiastical  system  at  all,  it  could 
only  be  through  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope.  That  this 
admits  of  no  alternative  is  clearly  shown  by  Lord  John  Russell 
himself,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  6lh  of 
August,  184G: — 

'  There  is,'  says  hia  lordship,  '  another  ofTence  of  introducing  a  bull 
of  the  Pope  into  the  country.  The  queetion  is,  whether  it  ia  desirable 
to  keep  up  that,  or  any  other  penalty,  for  such  an  offence.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  we  can  possibly  attempt  lo  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Pope's  bulls  into  this  country.  There  are  cfrlain  bvUa  of  the 
Pope  which  are  abtalttUli/  tieceeiary  for  the  appomtmeni  of  bUhoft  and 
pailori  belunifing  lo  the  Roman  Caikolic  Church.  It  would  be  quits 
impossible  to  prevent  the  latroductiojt  of  each  bulls.' — Hantani,  toL 
Ixxxviii.  p.  36:1. 

'!"!ic  fiiuith  ch;irK(-  univcrsnlly  ur^ed  hy  the  Anglican  clergy 
i-.  th:it  the  i-n-i'iit  iLrr:ini;cnii'nI^  trench  ou  tlic  prfi'oijiitive  of  the 
<'r(nvi..  lint  this  Ihr  ('ardinid  chavly  shows  to  iTt^oivc  itself 
xn'.K  :\  quc-lioii,  of  which  he   has    previously  and  satisfactorily 

,li-.|K,Md. 

■  \<.  his  Iii(.n  shown  th;it  the  I'npe  is  pormilted  by  the  law  of  this 
l,,nd  (.>  ,>;.r.l-L- L. -i.iiitn,.!  j.iriMll. lion  »\xr  (lit  Uoni.iu  CiUholics  in 
till-,    cniiiitrv.       No  ,.w  U  a  iimiiU'iit    ima-iiifs    llu.t    Ihf  Vn[H:  OT   llio 

l-rh::l\r.  .,]■  r.u'J. uiil.  or   ili.'ir   lii-lii.p-,   divani   (hat   iho  aiipointniint 
r'.    ■  .,■  (::■■.  ,u'iv  .,,11  !..■  I'lilui-r.,!  Uv  l.tw.      Tli-V  Ulk-vr  it  t,>  b,- all  act 

;>!■.-.  ■II.  1-  i^^..'i.ii  b\  ilicl.iw;  all  ,»t  (if  s]iiriiu.il  jiiri-aiciion  only  to 
!..■  .  ii:.  i...l  i.i.uii  Ll„.*n,iiM[,.|K-.-.  i.f  thnvo  »li(iu<l;iu,«l,;,li;u  the  I'apul 

,::i'i.,la.|,U.-„"l  a>hl.j,.-i'[  ..I  lur  Ml.,-!  -i,iu..ns  .\hiiv>tv.  IS  Ijifli' bv  L.w  he 
i.  p.  ,!.  .  ■;>■  o,:„i.M,  i,t   to  do,  he  ^m  i.irn„L;uue,U  ol  jicr  rajal  "preio-a- 

■11,.  mill  dm--'  1"  whioli  ihrCndnuiUddm'.'^es  l,mi=elf  is 
tin!  ^..i.I.iii,.  a  in  ^^]■.■A  vo  r.iruiol  Inil  rliaraeteriM^  a-  the  ill- 
ill,!-,  a  l.tt.i-  of  |.>i-,l  .i,.liii  Ku-mH;— that  the  rettnl  I'apul 
aii-.iii.Tiij.  II'  h.i^  hrrii  '  i.i-.l.iit  and  iii-idiou-.'  ■rin>  lie  appears  to 
ii-Mi.v, --IilIK  turernle,livsli,iwini;,lir-t,that  notonlviii  Ireland 
hail  tlir  Ciihulic  liienirehy  ken  reeoyni^ed,  and  eVeii  royally 
hoiinund,  hut   that  the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
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hafl  \)('.f'n  fxtonrled  to  the  greater  part  of  oar  colonies.  Secondly 
that  t}ifi  appointment  by  the  British  Government  of  Protestas 
bi^hrips  in  foreign  and  Catholic  countries  precludes  them  from  coc 
fif:mninf(  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  with  r€sp« 
to  firr  at  liriraiu  :  and  thirdly,  that  the  declarations  of  the  olEcer 
of  Stiitr*,  and  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  this  coun:n 
iir-artily  lucoum^rxl  the  recent  measures  of  the  Pope.  The  par 
lianif  utary  language  of  Lord  John  Russell,  recorded  by  the  s;d 
of  his  rr-crnt  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  most,  we  thini 
occasion  r.xtromc  mortification  both  to  his  lordship  and  his  allien 
In  the  pnges  of  Hansard,  that  Nemesis  of  politicsJ  inconsistenci 
-vvr:  find  the  following  unfortunate  debit  against  the  present  Pria 
Minister : — 

*  I  heliovo,'  said  his  lordship,  '  that  we  may  repeal  those  disallovis 
ciaiiscM  w]iich  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  assuming  a  tide  he; 
hy  :i  hisliri]>  of  the  Established  Church.  I  cannot  conceive  any  zoc 
grrx  111(1  UiT  the  continuance  of  this  restriction.' — Hansard,  toI/Ixxx: 
p.  2'J\). 

In  wliat(.'Vt:r  light  the  recent  movement  of  the  Papacy  may  \ 
\\(wv([  by  the  iiritish  people  and  by  Dissenters  in  particub 
it  surely  does  not  belong  to  the  present  Government  to  ass;a 
with  hard  names  a  Church  which,  for  their  own  political  pu 
])os(  s,  tlif^y  have  for  years  been  fostering,  and  on  whose  office 
thfv  have;  (onferred  distinctions  alike  gratuitous,  illegitimat 
and  olfeii^ive. 

1 1  is  iimicrc'r-.«>sjirv  to  refer  to  the  considerations  on  which  Ca 
(]iri;il  Wiseman  defends  himself  against  the  sixth  and  last  chari 
broiigiit  by  lii.>  opponents,  founded  upon  his  assumption  of  d 
title  of  Ar(libi>hop  of  AN'cstminstcr.  Of  this  part  of  his  Appc 
we  will  only  >iiy,  we  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  Dean  ai 
Cli.ipter  under  the  vitriolic  distillation  of  sarcasm  to  which  tl 
( '.u 'lin.'il  inoNt  uuNparingly,  hut,  wc  fear,  we  must  add,  most  just! 
t^uiiject.s  them. 

I  her  entire  Ai)peal,  which  we  have  thus  epitomized,  we  m: 
fairly  (h  -Ignafe  as  a  masterpiece  of  controversial  expositio 
aii'l,  aN  airain^t  the  Protestant  hierarchy,  absolutely  triumphal 
At  the  san:e  time  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  both  at  t] 
b-'a^tful  (■«'ii^]).irison  wliicli  tin*  writer  institutes  between  the  soci 
eiiicts  proilucrd  l)y  the  er clesiastical  corporations  of  the  t^ 
CliurclieNon  tli"  vicinities  which  surround  them,  and  at  theoste 
tatious  humility  ^^ith  which  lie  claims  the  most  squalid  ai 
Uiulected  inhabitants  of  the  purlieus  of  "Westminster  Abbey 
Jii^  own  pt  euli..r  change,  leaving  the  parks  and  mansions 
ti:  ■  vi-ir.iiion  i»i  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  first  of  these  pi 
\  i!^i'»TiN  i^  s^urt  ly  Mther  a  daring  one,  unless  we  are  to  discrcc 
iM  testimony,  contemporary  and  historical.     The  Cardinal  seei 
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to  forget  that  the  precinct  of  St.  Peter's  is  anything  but  an 
Arcadia  of  peaceful  innocence  and  purity,  or  a  Paradise  of 
comfort  and  content ;  that  ignorance  and  vice  have  ever  fraclted 
the  footsteps  of  the  Papal  mission  ;  that  the  Catholic  countries, 
and  even  cantons,  of  Europe  are  notoriously  distinguished  for 
their  destitution  alike  of  civilization  and  religion,  and  Catholic 
capitals  the  lowest  sinks  of  debauchery  and  impiety.  In  the 
*  pride  that  apes  huraiiity  '  his  Eminence  is  equally  unfortunate. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  Komish  priesthood  only  seek  the 
cottage  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  mansion  ;  and  that 
when  they  address  themselves  to  the  poor  it  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alfording  intelligent  religious  instruction,  but  of  gratify- 
ing an  all-absorbing  spiritual  ambition,  by  making  themselves 
the  tyrants  of  the  aoul,  and  riveting  the  chains  of  sacerdotal 
despotism. 

We  now  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  indicate  the  course  which, 
after  much  reflection,  we  consider  to  be  binding  upon  our  Dia- 
senting  fellow-countrymen ;  and  we  will  found  the  advice  which 
we  respectfully  offer  solely  on  the  premises  which  we  trust  we 
have  substantiated  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

And  first,  we  must  strongly  express  our  dissent  from  those  of 
our  own  body  who  would  represent  these  recent  events  as  of 
trifling  importance.    If,  aa  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  it  is  the 

piaclicc  ]ucv;ilc(i[  in  the  (.'hiucli  of  England,  which  has  invited 
and  ocpii^ii.ntd  these  bolder  assumptions  on  the  part  of  Home, 
this,  of  iisclf,  is  mitttcr  for  the  most  earnest  solicitude,  and  ihc 
iifi]ir>t  ^ciriow.  If,  aj;ain,  the  mind.s  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
stable iui'  liUvly  to  he  sodurt'd  by  the  harlotry  and  covert  in- 
tiii;iii's  of  tlir  Kiimi-h  Church,  no  considerations  of  spurious 
liliriidi-iii  vli:ill  tvcr  withhold  us  from  lifting  our  voice  to  warn 
liinii  .,|iii,;r  prril.  ^Vv  deliberately  record  our  conviction,  that 
.iiNori-  ln:,'liilnl  :uid  soul-ih^troying"  curse  than  the  l'ap;d  heresy 
":!-   niver   iiiftic(..d  "      "  ... 

I. ..a  and  n,:iu.      We 
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attend  to  the  public  and  private  ininHtriitJnii  of  Chrudiui  V 
iu  its  entirencss  and  eimpticity,  to  use  tbe  present  opportai 
of  impressing  on  all  elates  of  society,  and  especially  on 
young  and  uninstructed,  the  fntnl  tendency  nUkc  uf  the  iluctd 
and  tlie  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But,  eecondlp,  while  such  considerations  should  d«tcT  bII  % 
love  the  truth  trom  a  coropkcent  tolerntion  of  thcsu  deadly  errt 
eo  the  views  which  have  been  prestiuted  in  tlte  ror<?]<;oing  p^ 
should  withhold  them  from  hounding  down  their  Ctttlialic  iellt 
subjects  to  the  rabid  cry  of  '  No  rop«ry.'  Ltt  ilicm  be  i 
preyed  with  a  seasonable  6U«piciou,  by  uoLJciag  the  qUMrtct  fin 
which  this  cry  is  raised.  It  comes  from  a  Ohuroi  which. 
we  have  shown,  is  fundameatally  at  one  with  llome,  aad  froq 
camp  filled  with  traitors  to  Protestantism.  Indeed,  it  u  fv 
admitted,  iu  the  late  admiTablo  speeches  of  the  Dean  of  Brial 
that  this  invasion,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  bronghl  about  by  1 
Romanizing  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  that  in  tolt-ruti 
these  trnitofB,  both  the  bishops  on  the  one  iiart,  nud  thu  luty 
the  other,  have  been  deeply  culpable ;  and  that  if  tho  vnU 
constitution  of  that  Church  is  so  faltering  and  tinintelligiblc 
th«  enunciation  of  its  doctrines,  as  to  leave  llirso  heresiM  i 
matter  of  dispute  among  its  clergy,  the  great  body  of  its  tM 
bers  should  at  once  rise  up  and  demand  its  second  ivforinatiiia 

Thirdly,  if  it  would  be  unworthy  to  join  in  the  cry  af  Um 
effigy-burning  and  rioting  polemics,  it  would  be  nu  less  incoM 
lent  and  disgraceful  in  Dissenters  to  call  for  the  iaierfcrenoo 
the  Legislature  in  an  ecclesiastical  dispute,  lliis  woold,  indei 
be  to  surrender  the  whole  gronnd  on  which  we  am  KoncoaS 
mists  take  our  stand ;  namely,  that  the  Legislature  \in»  no  right 
power  to  interfere  with  the  subject  in  vpiritunl  and  C4.-cloia»U 
concerns.  Hence  we  view  with  grfiit  regrcl  that  hasty  and  i 
judged  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  tht  Bishop  of  Darhain, 
which  he  has  purchased  a  sudden,  and  wo  imagine  a  vtry  cniD«C 
mob  popularity.  Hia  lordship  greatly  mistsic*  (ho  temper  uf  I 
age  if  he  thinks  that  the  British  people  will  permit  any  Govei 
ment  to  take  a  retrograde  step  towards  rcUgiatis  p«tsecution  ;  ■ 
if,  in  an  unguarded  and  ill-omened  hour  (he  Disw-ntcrs  of  On 
Britain  should  lend  their  influence,  even  by  a  HilcnC  neutrvli] 
to  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  statute  against  (heir  Catboi 
fellow-countrymen,  they  will  bo  forging  the  fetters  and  tmiaUi 
the  scourges  for  their  own  future  degradation  andtortitto.  ( 
them  poudcr  in  time  the  iiite  of  Pcnllua,  and  lake  bsed  to  j 
ancient  maxim —  I 

'  '  Ncc  lex  <M  jvt^os  alia  ] 

Quam  necis  nrliSce*  ute  periiv  lui.'  | 

Lastly,  we  carne&tly  entreat  Disscnlcri  to  dticera  .tj^j^  |n 
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cause  of  these  evils  in  the  protection  of  any  fbrms  of  creed  and 
worship  by  the  powers  of  human  law,  the  sword  of  the  State, 
the  pomp  of  spiritual  nobles,  and  the  possession  of  exorbitant 
revenues.  The  emissaries  of  Rome  seek  not  us,  but  ours.  It  is 
the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  constitutes 
at  once  the  temptation  to  invasion,  the  fee  for  fraudulent 
acquiescence,  and  the  bribe  to  apostasy.  If,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon, 'riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue,'  they  are  the 
millstone  of  religion  ;  nor  would  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the 
Romish  Church  be  an  occasion  for  such  deep  concern,  were 
there  not  a  machinery  of  illegitimate  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
rival  Ijierarchy,  which,  if  transferred  to  Papists,  would  be  effec- 
tually used  to  extinguish  in  Great  Britain  every  ray  of  religion 
and  virtue,  learning,  genius,  and  freedom,  that  goes  to  consti- 
tute the  halo  of  our  national  glory.  It  is  the  very  strength  of 
fortresses  which,  when  they  are  captured,  eecurea  the  subjuga- 
tion of  realms.  Fellow-countrymen,  if  you  would  escape  the 
pestilence,  destroy  in  time  the  tiidiis  that  harbours  the  contagion. 

The  WAT  TO  exterminate  TIGLRS,  is  to  BUKN  the  JlTNOLIi. 


I 


%m\  A'atifcs. 


Thr    W;,-k<  of  John    Owni,  D.D.     Eailc.i    by    ihc  Rcv.   William   H. 

(Jiiulrl.    Vol.  I.  pj).  c.wii.   lUI.      London  and  Edinburj;li ;   Jolinstone 

and  Hunter. 
\Vi:  aiv   -Lul  lo  .'^cc  llil.s  voliimo.   nnd   lake    it    ns  t!ic    earnest  of    a 
b.  ;tL-i  \-.~W-  Ili.m   li.is   riwnllv  |>nvaik-d  in   tlicolo-y.      Wiliiuiit  riink- 
in-  .inmn-sl   tho-o  w lio  !-i\k'  ])r.   Ovvin  •  ihc   [.rincc  of  divines,-   we 
iM..il„in  -o  lil-h   a   iv-.ird  loi- many  oHiis  Irc^Lli^cs—t>].c<-i;dl)- those 

"■i,iii..  Nu-1,  :,.i  iditi:.:i  Ins  l„n-  bi-iu  i.dk'd  lor.  niul  we  hasten  to 
r.|MLt.  IV.,iii  (lie  .-]iL-,-ln.LiL  bri.iiu  us  th.il  Mf.sM-.s.  John-tone  and 
lliiiili-r  .iij  nin-L  li.m.niial.lv  iuli.llin-.:  tliuir  ,-n-a-einunl.  Thu  edition 
i-  uii'^iL.  --liiiu.ibh-  a  ^imd  and  a  ibtMii  one.  !l  i-  printed  in  Uirnc  type, 
^n  (Nn  l],nl  Y.i\<'.r.  ;,ii.|  ilie  tvM  li.,-<  been  rareCully  revised  ;  «hilc  the 
-Mxieeii  etlavu  vidnnus  of  «hidi  il  will  eon.-ist  may  be  procured  by 
:.ii  annu;d  sub-crlpti-in  of  one  -uinea  for  three  years.  When  ivc  re- 
metiibvr  ulial  the  edilioci  of  IS'JO,  «ilh  its  many  inaceuracics.  cost  us, 
"e  aie  inclined  to  envy  our  jnnicirs  the  o|ii>ortnnity  now  alfordcd  them. 
At  any  vale,  tliey  must  nol  |dead,  in  extenuation  of  what  is  jejune 
and   superficial,    t!io    dlHicully  of  tuiining  access  to  the  best  human 
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founbins  of  Iheoto^'j-.  These  ore  now  braufiht  witbin  the  reufa  « 
all,  BDd  inflaite  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  mtntBtry  from  an  bmatf 
diligent,  and  iDdcpendent  use  of  them.  Owm  was  mw  uf  dtp  ipw 
men  of  a  great  sge,  and  the  studjr  of  hui  writiii([s.  with  all  Uifl 
wordinesa,  their  involved  structure,  and  perpetual  a!ireT|^eDce  U>  ll 
right  and  the  left,  is  one  of  the  best  prcpnralions  »c  knon  tw 
profound  exposition  aad  earnest  eDforccmenc  of  rolijiious  ttati 
To  turn  from  much  of  the  popular  theology  of  aur  day  to  nm 
writings  aa  those  of  Omen,  U  to  Bubetitalo  gtaiits  for  d«raT&->tl 
deep,  earnest,  impassioned  feeling  which  beiits  lliD  espouii6en  i 
God's  truth,  for  the  lightness  and  tmeel  ithieh  betoken  vrhal 
merely  superficial — an  agitation  of  the  surface  witboat  a  maveOMiDi  i 
the  deeper  waters. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  proposal  of  Messrs.  Johastnae  ■ 
Hunter  has  already  been  met  by  some  thousands  of  subscriboa.  M 
cordially  recommend  our  readers — ministerial  espedally — to  avail  tbd 
selves  of  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Thomson's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Owen '  is  written  with  catuddaali 
ability  and  sound  judgment.  Honorable  mention  ia  mnda  of  p»*M 
biographers,  to  whom,  and  especially  to  Mr,  Omte,  obllj^tioa 
acknowledged.  On  tlie  whole,  we  have  rarrlf  nad  a  brief  sIlHi 
with  the  accuracy,  good  taste,  scholarship,  and  imnartiatltj  of  '■Kie 
we  have  been  so  much  pleased.  In  a  word,  tbe  biopaDber,  i 
editor,  and  the  publishers,  have  executed,  witb  Dreat  credit  lo  ibq 
selves,  iheir  respective  parts,  and  the  edition  Ibrf  Iiavc  Jointl;  n 
duced  cannot  fail  to  displace  all  its  predecessor*. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  editions  of  other  BritUb  djrinss  an  tt 
templated,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  ample  encouimnemmt  wQl 
afforded  the  publishers  to  proi^ecute  their  design.  To  ima^jne  otbi 
wise  would  be  to  charge  on  the  ministers  of  our  day  a  degree  of  fi 
and  IndiHerence  from  which  they  ore  wholly  frco.  4 


Discourses  oil  Holt/  Scripture,  with  Nole»  and  HUutntlion*^     Sj  ^ 
Kelly.     London:  Snow.  ■\ 

Tbis  small  volume  is  approorialcly  dedicated  to  *  tbv  itMctaa  q 
members  of  the  Oongregatiooal  Churoli.  Evt-rlon  Crtsc«nl.  LiYpr{Ml 
for  wbodO  benefit  the  discourses  it  contains  wen  deli»en-d.  The  *i 
jeets  of  these  discourses — eight  in  number — ho,  '  Tho  Xcw  Tcatami 
Canon."  'The  Old  Testament  Canon,' '  Inspiratinn."  •  The  Uipht  lU-M 
tioo  of  tlie  Word  of  God,'  '  Tbo  Spirit  in  whidi  ibn  Scriptnic*  ihoi 
be  Studied.'  'The  Influence  of  the  Oospol  on  luiliviijnnl  t^boncti 
and  •  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Society.'  Sadi  topic*  arc  dm 
pertinent  to  the  requirements  of  our  day,  and  «c  co4igTatul«te  \ 
Kelly's  congregation  on  having  a  teacher  at  once  dLspoKed  and  <]aalii 
for  their  discussion.  It  would  be  well  if  hxB  «iainpl«  tterv  folbiiri 
by  many.  As  n  means  of  inducing  ihrf,  we  ruomsirmd  tb«  I 
tentive  perusal  of  these  discourses.  "They  are  dittioj-diiied  by  wOi 
of  ihc  beat  tjualiiies  of  pulpit  exercises.  Tbe  siyte  at  Uiatd 
i>  sound  tuid  rigornuH,  manly  in  its  testurn,  ami  nmnraa  In  es^ 


i 


aion.  Mr.  Kelly  ia  evidently  well  furnished  for  his  work,  and  lliese 
discourses  will  scarcely  fail  to  obtain — what  they  richly  merit — a  wide 
and  lasting  circulation. 

The  Blank-page  Bible.  The  Hohj  Scripturei  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamenls.  tcilh  copious  lie/ereticet  to  Parallel  and  lUuslrative  Pom- 
Kffta,  and  the  allernale  pagrs  ruled  for  Manuscript  Nofei  in  i 
manner  hitherto  unattempted.     8to.      London:   Samuel   Bagster  and 

IlirsTRATiosB  of  aacred  Scripture  are  conatanlly  occurring  to 
thoughtful  minds.  The  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  the  informalion  of 
out  current  h'terature,  point  out  (confirmation  or  explanation  of  various 
passages  of  the  divine  word.  These  are  also  often  snggcsted  by  the 
comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  so  that  an  ordinarily  attentive 
reader  may  collect  a  goodly  amount  of  the  beat  sort  of  annota- 
tion. To  fncilitate  the  practice  of  making;  such  annotatioDS,  the  Meaars. 
Bagater  have  prepared  their  blank-paged  Bible.  It  is,  indeed,  an 
interleaved  Bible.  Throughout  the  book  there  ia  on  one  side  a  page 
of  the  text  of  oar  English  version,  in  a  remarkably  clear  type,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  page  of  blank  paper,  ruled,  and  nicely  arranged  for 
manuscript  notes.  We  have  seen  nothing  like  it  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  desire  thus  lo  make  their  Bible-reading  subservient  to 
their  improvement  in  intelligence  and  spirituality  combined.  The 
Uesan.  Bagater  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  world  by  tbeii  pn. 
vions  publications.    By  this  one  we  feel  they  have  nerved  ug  by  helping 

ni.qn  a)iil  jiiijiLiiilitos,  whicli   Breiilly  iiKTtM=o  its  i^ractitnl  value.      We 


^IKXI   t-l 

1,1  u,  he  ai 

i&vvcred  bv  the  publication  of  ili:s 

("t  Sir  ' 

r.  F.  Hum 

ton  bj.s  ocfurrfii   to  us  again  imil 

■■■II  -oiz 

i.l;  tlirnuEli 

1  ii,  tliat  he  aid  not   at  all  rcli-h 

riie  uul 

liiir  is  (■vii 

kully  a  j^ood  man,  destrvins  (he 

.Cl,rl^li 

;ins  lur  ;;oi 

ud   intcnlions.    His  volume,  Im.v- 

g   tbuii 

■   respect. 

His  *  argument  to  each  psalm  ' 

I 


f. '•'/!„. -.I    on   II,,'   Kristntre   luid  Aflrihilcs   of   the   Diriiic   Bciiij/.     By 


They  contain  a  large  body 
lot.  will  ansHcr  the  end  for 
•us  benefit  of  Uhiisiian;'.  in 
to  whom  they  arc  addressed, 

the  honoured    and   useful 


.';/  K, /!„>.■,'/,'„,•  (,/lhe  Bf,'<h  ../  Pxalms  :  coiitmnln;/  an  Ariju- 
•  iirl,  l:-,,f/,ii,  II  I'ii,-(ip/,r(itii:  !.ii'j'/ei./iii-  Remarks,  anil  pnrallil 
■■.h.  ,i„.-,h  „l  h'injil,.     Bv  Uev.j.  Edwards,  M-A.,  &c.     I.on- 

mi  -  l).,rl[hL,-. 
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is  a  very  common-plitCB  Btateructit  of  ibc  contonls  at  the  pMtan.    I 

'  paraphrase '  sadly  dilutes  the  eacrsd  loxt.  Ilis'snggvstira  mi^ 
illustrate  the  difference  between  simplicity  and  aimfileno*;  mnA 
*  paralk-l  scriptures '  are  by  nu  inemm  equut  to  (lioac  wluch.  ut  f 
vided  in  our  ordinaiy  refcrtncc  Bihlee,  The  rolumo  is  ODS  ofkUl 
doss  of  devotional  works,  which  render  no  help  to  tho  r  *    " 

Chrielion's  Gtiength.     They  are  '  Bible  and  voter.' 


■aXTj  Dick,  I 


Second  Edition.  Lonaon;  Ward  tt  Co. 
This  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  mnoy  years,  mad,  m  cnrnRton  a 
a  large  cUss.  we  have  regretted  the  faci.  Its  rcpublit^titm  h*>  h 
frequently  called  for,  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  has  liappetied  tlial  ■ 
now  the  request  urgently  made  trom  many  nnBrttTs  bna  hofa  i 
heeded.  The  character  of  the  times  called  far  Ihi;  rt-appcarancs  of  i 
of  the  ablest  treatiaea  on  the  Church  questtan  which  tbe  eststJDfc  gta) 
tion  has  produced ;  and  wo  art  therefore  mo^h  ple«k«(t  to  >c*  t 
edition  on  our  table.  The  work  is  reprinted  with  fueb  addUioiwi 
Tcrbal  alleralioDS  as  are  required  by  tue  almtud  slulc  of  etirui&fUii 
since  its  first  publication.  We  strongly  commend  it  to  oar  tr»i 
as  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  ifir  quovlion  of  the  ago.  Tbe  \of^ 
and  the  gentleman  are  conspicuous  tbraugbuut  its  pa);e'a.  whidi 
admirably  suited  to  carry  coDviclJon  to  inqutriug  men  i*ba  anvntt 
the  pale  of  our  ordinary  tractates.  —— 


1 


T/ie  Doctrine  of  Ihs  Chavhim,     By  GeorRe  Smith,  F^.S. 
Longman  and  Co. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  lli«  opinions  that  hAve  bovn  bald  on 
question, '  What  was  symbolized  by  tbe  Cherubim  r'  Firat  of  all  d 
was  Hutchinson,  who  would  have  replied,  '  the  Trinity.'  Then  tl 
come  some  of  our  German  frienda,  who  tell  ut  Moves  cnpi«d  (beta  fnnfl 
Bphina.  and  meant  to  typify  the  divine  uttTlbulos.  Ka,  aaj"  ot^ 
EichhciTn  at  their  head,  cherubim  is  the  snme  word,  tnaniCr^tlft 
the  Persian  *  grifHn.'  a  fabulous  compoiito  mnn«tcr  wbo  goardcii 
treasure  of  the  gods.  This  latter  vcliool,  bowrver,  ivbicb  gbi 
in  proving  that  everjthing  in  biblical  tbeidofiy  wu  somvwhetv  a 
first,  has  passed  its  Kenith,  and,  in  its  own  soil  of  Gnmaay,  ii  gt 
fast  to  its  nadir.  Tbe  last  disxertntion  on  the  subject  knoira  to  n 
Baehr's,  who  sees  that  tbe  cherubim  lymbolixe  errttturtt  ralbn  l! 
divine  attributes,  and  building  on  th«  ansuiuptiou,  tbut  Ike  aithnal  rot 
of  which  they  arc  composed  wore  chosen  an  llie  highest  sneclmrai 
creature  Ufc,  finds  a  type  of  creation  contiitenil  a«  a  maturcatatio^ 
God'n  fulnetis.  Our  common  view  keeps  fast  tu  tbe  idea  of  ensaia 
but  loses  the  symbolical  notion  in  the  rcprevcnUttioa  tbat  ebw<dl 
art,  lathcr  than  signify,  angels,  Others  taj  they  maao  ths  powaq 
nature,  for  is  it  not  written,  '  ho  rod*  upon  a  nwmi  and  did  fl^;  1 
he  did  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  vvuL'    There  still  n       ' 
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of  interpretalion  altogether,  which  find*  the  antitype  in  won — in  hia 
connexion  with  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  with  these  differences,  that 
■omo  (CocceiuB,  &c.)  rercr  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  (!) ;  others  to 
*  manhood  pcrfectcil  through  Christ ;'  and  others,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith 
belongs,  to  the  perfected  indieiduah  rallier  than  the  perfected  naltire — 
the  Church.  In  such  a  nhirl  of  varying  conjectures  (for  the  best  are 
little  more)  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  one  volume  which  care- 
fully examines  the  nbolc  materiala  in  Scripture  before  beginning  to 
build  a  theory.  The  work  before  as  is  distinguished  by  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  other  expositions  we  have  referred  to 
arc  all  founded  on  parts,  rather  than  on  the  whole,  of  the  Biblical  notices 
of  the  cherubim  ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  formally  proceed  on  the  pos- 
tulate that  it  is  impossible  to  weave  all  inio  any  one  theory.  Mr. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  draw  his  conclusion  from  a  careful 
study  of  all  that  the  Bible  aaj's  on  the  matter;  and  by  his  diligence, 
modesty,  anil  sound  criticism,  has  made  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  aids  for  underntanding  a  difficult  subject.  We  can  honcRtly 
commend  the  volume  as  a  specimen  of  patient  thoroughness,  as  well 
as  sound  reasoning,  such  as  \vc  seldom  now  find  in  English  Biblical 


Ths  Injtttenceofihe  HebretB  and  Christian  Revtlationt  on  Ancient  Beathgn 
Wrilert.     Jlulsean   Pri^  Esiaif  for    1849.      By   Samuel   Tomkina. 
Cambiidge ;  Deighton. 
We  mnst  congratulate  the  author  of  ttis  volume,  that  the  scholarship 

wliicb  was  sown  .niid  nnuri-;hci!  in  ihc  unhonourcd  seclusion  of  a  Dis- 
cfiirini;  i,(:,ai.riiv,  us  nnw  in  a  fair  wav  lo  fructify  and  be  seen  of  men 
in  the  ^unli-llt  i.f  C^mbrid-c. 

Tl]i<  c>>:iv  is  full  of  eruililion,  and  marked  bv  devout  regard  for  the 
honour  of  llio  div 
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vu-  haw-  iuiiiui  ni.whcrc-  in  tills  vohimc  a  satis- 
hc  (p»-ti.m,  '  Is  it  so?-  It  is  not  tnou-h  to 
.  do>vt,w,-,ras'_L.'rantcd.      I!ut  wc  have  lo  do,  in 

tliou-liis  of  men  ubo.  bv  ibe  very  fact  that. 

iHiiiliiin  have  ilied.  silent'  and  forsotlen.  their 
to  be  lii^ln.T  than  their  fellows;  and  we  want  to 
■>\  men  nf  iln-  Mee.  it  is  so  confidently  pronounced 
I  any  knowkdi;o  of  divine  truth — and  whatever 
lis  like  a  gleam  of  it,  ia  a  borrowed  gleam. 
Is — but  borrowed  from  the  Bible? 
^r.  i;ives  us  little  more  than  i 
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Urity,  on  which,  in  general,  we  thonld  like  tti  tnjr  thai  it  too  retdSj 
Usiimcs  similarity  Id  prove  a  hultavai  cominunUjr  of  ariffiB— «  liiib- 
ricul  traniiaiisHioTi ;  secondly,  thai  limiUrtUoi  lo  bv  •atlkfArtnTY.  «hoiM 
bo  somothing  more  than  DCutral ;  a  line  in  ad  ixlir,  ■  HmtunpiiL,  or  li^ 
ing,  the  common  lenching  of  nftHirp  to  nn  eye 

■  That  hfttit  k*pt  wateh  o'*t  man"*  mmrtalliy,* 
Khould  he  Bontethiog  organic,  or  pi-culEu  othrtwbc  in  the  avjifMMt 
original ;  anil  thirdly,  that  we  demur  la  the  vtlop  aX  thit  witneatM  htm 
whom  the  author  has  chiefly  .Irinsn  hi*  rofimcntationa  a(  Ibe  philcvo- 
phera  of  Greece,  a£  »hown  by  liia  frequent  n-leivnce  to  tbrm  u  aslW 
ritiei — the  fathers,  Kusebius,  Lattantiua.  wid  otbexs  of  their  w».  "bo 
manilcntly  were  concerned  to  make '  a  party  for  thotOMlve*  in  uiiqaiti 
against  their  own  age.* 

It  in  unnecesEmry  to  go  into  a  more  minute  deUD  at  tba  tntlividBi] 
initances  of  similarity  adduced  by  Mr.  Tomkini.  Thoufb  oat  hiD< 
Bnunling  to  the  «xlcnt  to  which  be  |iiithpn  hie  cnnHnxicuD,  w«  caonut 
but  exnteM  nur  high  «cniic  of  the  in  defnli gable  indailry  with  wbicb  bt 
has  culK-cled  bin  UIuBtntions — an  induatry  whidi  moM  malie  bia  tolnM' 
a.  troMnre-hoase  of  authorities  for  all  future  in*e*tip(lor«,  and  of  tb< 
deep  tipirit  of  religion  which  is  breatbod  through  the  wbolv- 


liamei  on  the  OotpcU.  Pert  I.  Urf^ea'*  EiiitiaB.  Loadan;  Ort«e. 
How  many  editions  of  Barae*  we  are  to  havu  mi  one  can  telL  Tlii« 
one  it  like  its  jiredeccMors,  is  said  tu  be  nlher  cheB)M»^.  and  bu  la>«n 
Bubjected  to  a  correction  by  ibc  edilnr.  chieily  k»  it  ^v 
purpotio  of  detecting  typographical  I  -      >      - 


Tha  Wealryan  MelhmHiil  JUiaioiu  in  Jumaitu  imd 

i^r.  By  Rev.  Peter  Samuel.  Loadun ;  Parlridga  uid  Oake^. 
This  volume  conlainB  an  Immenie  Tna«»  of  facta  pql  into  cfaroankfiMl 
order  ;  and.  we  believe.  i»  jitifectlj  lru«iwonhy ;  but  the  antbn  w#^ 
•ingulnrly  destitute  of  power  to  raimUin«  and  dlipiMe,  uwl  ao  |pns  H 
chronieles  from  which  a  reader  mu*t  cilrKt  tha  butairy  for  hiaailf 
for  any  one  who  will  do  this,  ihcie  an-  sbondiuit  maleriali  !■«*•.  TW 
authnr  ham  moat  rigidly  kept  to  hia  titto.  *  Wetlevan  Methodiat  Ub- 
sions.'  Wo  would  just  veDlure  to  bint  that  wliMi  a  nuw  wntM  ■ 
book  about  Jamaica  and  slavery  witboot  the  nanc  of  Kslbb  bwnf 
found  in  its  tiages,  be  either  eomtnUa  a  lupprcaattn  of  mtb  wlucb  '» 
the  mark  of  bigotry,  or  la  conrietMl  of  yroaa  igtumBM  oo  ihc  aakjMt 


Spiribial  Beroet;    or.  SirtrAn  of  (A*  Piritun:   fi 

Tbmei.    Dy  John  Sloughton.    Second  Edition,  reviavd  and  mI«icv4. 

London  :  J.  Snow. 
Tnis  edition  in  but  slightly  diatingntahed  (mm  i)a  pMdecaaaor.  a«w  \* 
the  addition  of  a  cfappt«r  entjllrd, '  Baxter  at  KiddrrauaalM.'  Wc  ban 
already  i.-x{rres>cd  our  opinka  on  the  n»rila  uf  ih«  wo<k,  and  ace  r>o 
rtaauti  to  alter  it.  Tba  Judgment  of  Iba  public  w*  oonctuda  to  b« 
favorable  from  tho  apjiearanec  of  a  aoeenwl  edition.     Wa  eoagrawlata 


ItRIEr    NOTICES.  lb\f 

Mr.  Stoughton  on  tbc  fact,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  thut  his  labouni 
have  stimulated  inquiry,  and  led  our  younger  people,  especially,  to 
make  themselves  more  famUiai  with  the  character  and  views  of  our 
Puritan  fathers. 

7A«  Li/t  of  Jama  Daviu,  a 

Phillips. 

Tnm  little  vcilnme  is  the  shctch  of  a  very  beautiful  life — that  of  a 
poor  Welsh  school  master,  whose  unwoildlioesi  of  character  and  con- 
stant Christian  liberality  are  worthily  commemorated.  The  incidenta 
ftre  few,  the  life  simple,  memorable  as  it  would  seem,  for  but  one 
thing — practical  sclf-cousccration — and  so  distinguished  for  that,  that 
no  Christian  man  can  read  without  being  bettered.  As  to  the  way 
in  which  the  narrative  is  presented,  there  is  rather  too  much  Church 
of  Englandism  and  sounding  of  trumpets  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
lesson  that  the  life  teaches. 


We  welcome  every  sincere  labourer  in  the  field ;  and  can  recommend 
this  volume  as  the  production  of  an  honest,  right-thinking  mind.  It 
does  not  contain  anything  very  original,  but  reiterates  forcibly  impor- 
tant truths,  on  the  recognition  of  which  the  welfare  of  England  dependa. 


I 


Nlnnrfh  ;  iV.v  Rue  tind  liiiiii.     ISy  the  Ucv.  John  Blackburn.     London : 

Piirt ridge  and  Oakcy. 
Mii,  Hi.ackhuhn  has  skilfully  indicated  the  salient  points  in  Layard's 
researches,  so  far  as  they  may  be  brouf[ht  to  the  iiluatralion  of  the 
scriptural  noiiecs  of  Nineveh,  '  The  interest  created  by  the  delivery 
of  portions  of  the  volume  from  the  pulpit,  has  led  to  its  pubHcation,' — 
iiTid  so  on.  To  persons  who  have  not  money  and  time  for  Layard, 
Mr.  lilaekbiirn  will  prove  ■.la  interesting  guide. 


''nr./   .•>ca/.        Th,.i„,hU   Swigeslcd   ly   thi'   Lord's    Fra-fer.       By 

Gardiner  Spring.  D.i).      Edinburgh;   Clark. 
AH  sermons,  in  a  pleasing  style,  not  too  profound,  and   imbued 
ious  feeling.     .So  much  for  the  book.      As   for   the  edition,  it  is 
nier,  and  rather  more  expensive,  than  that  by  another  publisher; 
ich  is  the  true  original,  we  know  not. 


■■-,-;.■„,■■  ShnpUjUd.  Jiy  iIk'  Rev.  D.  WiUi.ims,  M.A.  London:  Piper. 
)]  UK,  LIS  in  few  re.specls  friim  the  .shoals  of  catechisms  on  natural  philo- 
i>pliy.  It  liiis  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  seems  accur.ite.  It 
v.ils  cif  ]j]ij!iiology,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  mechanics,  optics, 
istroiinniy,  iind  ncolofjy. 


Mt  ftrc/mi'pff  responsibility  closes  wlUi  the  present  number.  A  bt" 
Scries  will  be  commenced  in  JaDuuy  iin<lcr  the  jalni  eUitanhip  vl 
Dr.  Slonell  and  myself,  >nd  tbo  readers  of  the  '  EoliMtic  '  will,  I  fed 
assured,  have  much  csune  to  rcgnn]  the  change  with  toon  ths: 
simple  comptaccncy-  Of  my  owr.  cH'nrt*  to  smlaio  the  futur«  repot*' 
tion  of  the  journal,  il  wuulJ  be  unhecomlDK  la  me  to  aiieak-  Wt«t 
they  have  been  is  known  to  the  r^don  iif  the  <  BchwtJc.'  uti  fnn 
them  a  conclasion  may  bo  formed  of  what  Uioy  tiO  tn>-  Of  m;  tnnn 
associnte,  however,  I  might  apeak  freely,  «vni  it  not  that  Ua  pddtJm. 
attainments,  »nd  ability,  render  it  cupcriliMiui  to  da  90 ;  and  thats^ 
commendatory  expression  from  mo  nttald  ntoi  of  {irecumptkiB  isJ 
vanity  rallier  than  serve  a  uneful  purpose.  The  «a»i>ciatipo  with  emt  -. 
whom  I  so  highly  esteem,  and  srho  has  been  for  many  fears  ■  Uuncy  \ 
conlribiitor  lu  the  *  Eclectic,'  will  be  as  pUainiig  to  RijMlf  u  it  will 
prow  uneful  to  the  Journal. 

For  some  years  past,  I  have  been  urged,  from  varloua  qnarUn,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  'Eclectic,'  in  order  to  iiuiue  It  a  mueh  widst 
and  more  influential  circulatioo.  I  liavu  a|^in  and  •gain  suiwiy 
contemplated  doing  so,  ami  ham  b«rn  detemid  imly  by  the  trmt  thai 
the  change  might  possiltly  ondangi^r  tbs  Jeumal  itsntC  Hut  ths 
alteration  recommended  mmld  bo  ultimately  tnocuarul,  I  b***  bttti 
doubted,  fiut  in  order  to  Its  being  fairly  tikd,  kign  TMOunca  thu 
were  at  my  command  appeared  to  nu  to  be  tMwdfiU,  Tho*e  hAviof  no* 
boan  supplied,  I  hasten,  with  much  plauure,  to  make  Iha  naONw- 
plated  change.  Marc  than  this  I  must  twt  aay,  lest  I  woniul  w^n«  1 
least  intend  il ;  but  so  mnch  is  du«!  tu  my  own  feellBita,  ud  la  1^ 
friends  of  the  '  Ikloctic,'  for  wIimm  bflMfll  this  s«r?ica 
randercd.  The  price  of  the  jatimal  will  consequently  fv 
t^kiien-jititem.  tvhiU  it*  tUt  will  rsmow  mmdimimitiiiJ. 

I  will  only  add,  that  no  jmina  will  be  apBred  by  t*i.  Si 
myself  to  render  the  Beriew  woithy  of  the  great  nam«  ayasodattA  i 
its  past  history,  and  the  yet  gnUor  pruciplc*  with  which  it  m  idantJI 
The  best  literary  aid  will  be  aecund.  Mo  deterietatioa  et  yw/i'y 
result  from  the  reduction  of  price.  What  tiic  Rerlew  li«*  hfwi 
U  continue  to  be ;  but  ua  a  lilcivy  otgao.  wi  hofM 


ptbcipla  it 

raider  its  content*  i 


!  nried,  of  a  bi);hi(T 


UT 
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general  and  commanding  Inlcrest.  1  need  scarcely  esprcss  Ihe  hopCi 
that  thoae  who  are  attached  to  the  Journal  will  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously emjiloy  themselves  to  insure  the  immediate  success  of  the  ex- 
periment ne  are  about  to  make. 
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THE  BRITISH  BANNER 


THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


Ik  tha  'British  Banner'  of  February  20lh,  [  find  two  articles  devoted 
to  the  denunciation  of  a.  paper  on  Mr.  GilflUan'a  '  Second  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits,'  which  appeared  in  my  laal  number. — and  to  a  very 
wholesale  and  unsparing  attack  upon  my  own  orthoiioxy.  Now,  though 
I  am  anxious  at  ul  times  to  avoid,  u  much  as  possible,  reviewing  mj 
reviewers,  and  have  no  disposition  to  evade  the  probe  of  manly  and 
dciirrous  crltii-I.^m,  I  lio  feci  calitd  upon  to  pvotcht,  firmly  but  respect- 
fully. ^iL^iiiiist  ilic  cli;irgfs  of  my  wcikly  eoiitt-miiorary,  and  to  furnish 
such  cx[)lnnnlion  as  apiicjis  to  be  demanded  by  a  due  regard  for  my 
own  rli.iracUr.  and  fur  llie  interests  of  a  pcriodic;d  which  has  ever  been 
idenlififd  uiiha  cause  to  mc  most  dear  and  sacred,  liz,,  tlie  cause  of 
rclit;iouri  truth  and  liberty. 

My  cijiilnii|iorary  has  not  been  satisfied  with  ren'cwitiff  my  last 
number,  but  has  even  devoted  a  leadintc  article  (o  the  subject,  and  in- 
eluded  111  his  placard  of  contents  f(>r  February  the  20lh.  the  following 
iiin-.r  stiirtlini,'  annnnncenKiit : — ■  Imidiiliiv  1     The  "  Eclkctic  Ke- 

VfEW  "     \M)    IT--   I'lilT'ili  1       Al   VllMlM.    MANIli:ST0    OS  THE    SUBJECT 

I  think  I  liave  good  reason  to  ii'mplaln  "1  so  hasty  and  summary  a 
judgment  h(in^  ]ia-sed.  \vilhout  any  opportunity  having  been  aflbrded 
niu  I'nr  reply  and  ( xjiliinalion.  To  placard  a^  a  teacher  of  infidelity  an 
old  and  i'JHi;.ro-i>r  ctod  periodical — renowned  fur  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  ^^llicli  the  l.'-ily  verities  of  Christianity  and  the  great  principle?  of 
reli;,n(ius  liberty  and  Xoncunfiirmitv  have  been  defended  in  its  pages 
diiriii-  vc;.rs  of  ehanue.  dJilienltV,  and  excitement !~  to  publicly 
.Itnoun^e.  in  review,  leadlii-  article,  and  bill  of  contents,  the  Kdicor  of 
,sueh  a  publication.  «ho  had  been  iiiducttd  to  his  otlicc  by  the  i-basr 
\\i.  r\i:K-i  Kvj.i.Er.ioMMI.NDATiONnf  aniansowell  luiown  .ind  con- 
lidvd  in  a-^  Dr.  I'rice,— I  say  to  do  this,  on  mere  rumour,  or  in  eonse- 
'juence  of  tlic  appearance  of  a  seemingly  objection.ablep-iBiagc  in  a  single 
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article,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  harsh  and  precipitate  mode  o: 
procedure.  But  I  shall  leave  my  good  friend  and  editorial  predeceft»wr. 
Dr.  Price,  to  deal  with  the  animus  of  the  articles  and  placard  referrcii 
to,  and  confine  myself  to  the  sentiments  complained  of,  and  the  stuck 

made  upon  my  own  religious  faith.     I  will  commence  by  asserting  iL.: 

THE  BEVIEW  OF  Mb.  GiLFILLAN*S  VEBT  ABLE  AXD  ORIGINAL  WOEK 

WAS  NOT  WRITTEN  BY  MTSELF,  but  by  a  gentleman  whose  religio::^ 
Tiews  I  believe  to  have  been  as  little  called  in  question  as  his  learcir.;: 
and  genius ;  and  who  1  know  to  be  no  more  disposed  than  the  Kditor<.f 
the  '  British  Banner'  himself,  to  tolerate  that  modern  latitudinarian^s. 
which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  relij^ious  truth  &rj 
personal  holiness.  It  is  true  that,  as  quoted  by  the  ^British  Banner.'  there 
is  an  ambiguity  about  the  passage  which  might  create,  in  some  mtndf,  s 
suspicion  as  to  the  religious  correctness  of  the  writer*s  views  on  one  cf 
the  most  vital  questions  ;  but  I  would  seriously  protest  against  septra- 
ting  the  text  from  the  context,  as  is  done  in  the  review  nnder  notice; 
for,  according  to  this  principle  of  criticism,  I  know  of  no  homan 
writings  which  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  condeznnation  of  dw 
friends  of  Christianity. 

The  following  is  the  passage,  quoted  by  the  critic  in  the  '  British 
Banner,'   on  which  the  charge  of   infidelity,    brought    against   lbs 

*  Eclectic,'  is  based.  It  refers  to  the  following  passaga  in  ICr.  GiifiUaa'i 
paper  on  *  Emerson,'  in  his  last-published  *'  Qallery ;'  and  (ni^ht  cithtf 
to  have  been  quoted  entire^  or  not  quotod  ai  all. 

Mr.  GilfiUan  remarks  :-— 

*  Indeed,  over  all  Emerson's  poems,  and  over  thosa  of  mmnj  of  hii 
followers,  there  hangs  a  deep  gloom.  Uis  fun,  when  ha  attaiapts  ts  hs 
humorous,  is  dull  and  feeble.  It  is  the  drone  of  the  '*humhle  bec^"  which  • 
quite  as  melancholy  as  it  is  mirthful.  He  is  never  so  eloquent  as  when  ci* 
pressing  tlie  feelings  of  one  who,  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  aad  ihs 
company  of  men,  lias  sought  a  sad  solace  in  nature,  which  yet,  vithoBt  s 
God,  can  only  glare  and  ghtter  about  his  e}'e  and  xmsginstion,  but  not  WoA 
his  heart.  His  personal  purity,  which  is  thst  of  a  guarded  dewdrop^  bss 
saved  him  from  many  pains  and  penalties ;  but  we  do  think  that  it  is  ihf 
subtlety  ik  hich  so  strangely  mingles  with  the  simplicity  of  his  Batai%  hhi 
the  eye  of  tlie  basilisk  looking  out  from  the  silvery  pluMSga  of  the  dom 
which  has  veiled  from  many  the  iact  that  A*  if  noi  a  A^pyy  aam' 

On  this  passage  the  *  Eclectic*  reviewer  commented  aa  IbOowa* 
according  to  the  version  of  his  sentiments  given  by  tha  wiitar  m  the 

•  British  Banner :' — 


'  We  protest— in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  in  tha  aama  of 
charity,  in  t!ic  name  ui'  even  common  decency—against  all  such  fierce 
insultinii;  sooihsuyings  &s  this.  "Judi^e  not,  that  )'«  he  not  ju4ged.*  Ve 
dis<:ent  from  KnuuNon's  thfor)-  of  things,  i»hether  latent  or  fiAwit 
dccidiilly  as  Mr.  Ciillillau  can  do;  but  «e  believe  the  Ameii  ~ 
cen(li'ntati»t  to  be  ono  of  the  happiest  of  Nature's  dear  childroi 
which  is  grounded  on  much  observation  of  him  while  ia  this  eoBMnr  iwe 
yearv  ago.  Besi<les,  it  is  tturs/y  a  ftew  and  Acrshes/  do&irm§m  OMsT  ^ 
that  a  tnan*»  happin^MM  han  anything  to  do  uiik  km  MBAUnea  10  OaO  1 


poifa  eaif  of  total  iplritu^  dtaih,  lehere  Here  uurt  heaSh,  tfotd  foftm^ 
grtat  talenta,Jin»  moraU,  noble  repuUtlion,  tverylhiitff  one  could  den're — might 
not  tfie  iKDMuOT  be  Happier  than  David  with  hii  eterlasting  tlniggle,  Paut 
teilh  hie  boutuUesi  torrote  over  Jew  and  Gentile,  Oante,  or  poor  Covper  f 

Now,  in  the  name  of  common  fairacss  and  Chmtian  justice,  I  ask, 
why  \»  the  very  context  oniilled  it'hieh  wt/uid  have  thrown  an  entirety  new 
light  over  Ike  meanini/  of  the  passage  quarrelled  with  f  If  (he  doctrloe 
laid  down  is  false,  by  all  means  let  it  be  condemned,  and  held  up  to 
the  reprobation  of  the  Christian  public ;  but,  for  truth's  sake,  let  an 
author  be  fairly  and  faUy  quoted  before  we  presume  to  pasa  judgment 
on  his  sentiments,  or  to  dogmatize  as  to  his  meaning.  The  following 
sentences  form  a  portion  of  the  passages  just  quoted,  but  are  entire^ 
emitted  by  the  reviewer  in  the  '  Britith  Sanner ' !  I ! 

•  Does  George  Oilfiilan  Mtually  know  nothing  about  hleitednen,  as  hf  no 
neani  inchiding  hsjipineis,  for  all  he  talks  to  much  about  it  in  other  nortionl 
of  his  work  ?  Why  dues  he  rescue  such  wandering  spirits  at  Shelley  and 
Hatlitt  from  the  ill-coDiidcred  hatred  of  the  mob,  only  to  impale  another 


The  doctrine  which  I  understood,  and  atill  understand,  this  passage, 
if  taken  as  a  whole,  to  teach,  is  simply  that  a  man's  nearness  to  God 
does  not  ensure  the  increase  of  the  *  corn,  wine,  and  oil,'  or  materiid 
comforts  of  a  worldly  prosperity,  but  r&ther  those  spiritual  riches,  those 
'  treasnres  in  Heaven,  wher%  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  oorrnpt.'  The 
frood  are  blested.  but  it  by  no  means  foIIowB  that  because  good  they  will 
be  ill  ihi'  mat' rial  scn'^c  happy.  Hefides,  the  hi;;tier  a  man  rii^es  in  the 
spiritual  scale — the  more  he  is  influenced  by  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian life — the  more  he  realizes  a  sense  of  God's  infinite  holiness,  and 
his  own  utter  insiKnifieanco  and  abasement — and  the  more  he  longs  to 
realize  lliat  '  perfect  love'  which  '  caslclh  out  fear,'  the  more  anxious, 
the  less  serene  and  self-complacent  will  such  a  man  become.  -The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffcrelh  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.' 
'  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  It  appears  to 
me  [ii.it  happiness  belongs  rather  to  tlii>i  world  and  lis  allotments, 
whilht  ■  blessedness,'  the  privilege  alone  of  '  God's  dear  children,'  is 
independent  of  material  good,  and  communicates,  even  to  llie  most 
M>ri.ly  pves'icd,  hut  regenerate  creatures  of  time,  a  furetastc  of  the  trans- 
ports of  clernlly. 

The  followinf;  communication  from  the  aiitltor  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tirin  I  -ive  entire,  in  jiistifo  hotli  lo  him  ami  myself  :— 

'  The  atithnr  of  a  critique  upon  Gilfillan's  "  Pecnnd  Gallery  of 
l.ilcriirv  l'i>rltaits,''  which  Lipprarcd  in  the  Ftbruarv  number  of  this 
|{-vlcu'.  lius  I-.  :i  shuik'.il  to  le;irn  thai  a  pa^-sa-e  in  that  critique  has 
Ki-Mi  clfLiKT  to  nailers,  whom  he  would  not  willin-ly  oflend.  Tiicy 
hiivi  put  -.^  ,11.  aniii-  iiij.,;i  it.  which  «:i-i  never  intended.  On  studiously 
(onsjikiiiiL;  the  pura^i^ipli,  he  pfvccivi.*  that  a  woid  or  two  here  and 
there  uould  h^tve  rendered  any  misundetstandinj;  of  its  purport,  ab- 
•olutrly  impo=silj|p.      If  h"  bar!  to  print  it  again,  he  wniild  print  it  thus. 


\*. 
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the  wortls  in  italics  being  the  only  new  ones  introduced  : — *•  Re^id;-.  ' 
is  surely  a  new  and  heretical  doctrine  in  Christianity,  tliat  a  i:.j-  • 
common   happiness   has   anything*  to  do  with  his   ncarno**  tn   <» 
Suppose  a  case  of  total  sipiritual  death,  where  there  wrre  \ir\l-'.:.  _• 
fortune,  «;rcat  talents,  fine  morals,  noble  reputation,  cvcryt:.!:.."    ' 
earthit/  .snrf  one  could  desire;  might  not  tlie  p()ssi-*isor   be  L.ir::'.«  r. 
the  vtdtjnr  .sense  of   that  wljectice^    than    David    with    liis    cvir!.^:    ,' 
stru^r^le,  Paul  with  his  boundless  sorrow  over  Jew  and  Gt-nti!t.  1*  :' 
or  poor  Cowper?     Does  Georjje  Gilfillan  actually  know  nolhiii:;  « 
blessedness,  as  by  no  means  nicesaarilif  includino^  happiness  in  (f»r  -.*'    - 
datf  scn.sf  of  flw  tn'm,  for  all  he  ttdks  »o  much  about  it  in  otlier  \'  r;..  ■  • 
of  his  work." 

'  The  author  bejijs  to  submit  to  the  candour  of  his  cen>or«s.  liiit  - . 
is  preci.scly  the  sense  in   which  Mr.  Gilfillan  uses   the   word  I':. 
speakinp:(»f  Emerson;  that  he  (the  author  of  the  article  in  ilie  •'  l'.- ! .  .'.i 
characterises    the    American   poet   as   'one  of  the  very   Iiaji|>!-.  > 
nature  H  dear  children,'  just  before  the  above  animadvtT>it»n   ^  n 
Gilfillan;   and   tliat  the  babble  of  certain  infidel   political  er^ii  r:...*:- 
luis  stamped  a  peculiarly  secular  sij;nitication  on  the  wtuil  /.  /.■.  c 
its  dtriratires — a  word  derived  from  the  essentiallv  unehri.-l":  -.ii  .  ;   u 
hap  or  chance.      lie  further    assures   the   readers    of   the    *•  IM.;" 
Review,"  that  he  aj^rees  with  cveiythinjj  that  has  been  said,  or  e  .: 
said,  conccrninjj;  the  relation  subsistinji  between  the  fHcnIinr  h.iv;  .:  ■  *• 
(if  the  word  mast  be  used),  of  tlie  Christian,  and  the  equally  p^v.    .: 
bles<iedne:'S  of  his  state  of  ijrace.     Thev  should  also  be  inform*..]  r:  .' 
on  account  f»f  unexj)ected  impediments,   tlie  Kdit(»r  of  the  •*  Kr!-:-.'  : 
had  not  sufficient  time  allowed  him  by  the  author  for  the  supervl*-  '.   '* 
the  critifiue  in  ipiestion.     The  blame,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  !»  - 
his  own.     Ihil,  surelv,  the  intelligent  reader  will  never  sutft-r  Kl*  * .  ■*- 
ment   to  be   overcrowed  bv  such   thoui^htless  criticism,  a^    is  l.i: ..«" 
refuted,  and  held   u])  to  tlie  scorn  of  the  in;renuous    mind       I.t ;  ::.. 
bannermen  (»f  the  Christian  host  beware  lest  their  standard  btc,:.  .  * 
mockery  in  tlie  camp  of  the  common  enemy  I" 

I  do  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  part,  and  thcrttlTc  pi.*« 
on   to   notice  the  eharjxe  brought  ajjainst   myself.     I   .<h.ill   '.ju. :.  "-■- 
passaf^es,  which  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  our  ci':'.:*. r: 
porary's  leadini^  articles,  at  length. 

*  Since  the  rd)«>\e  was  written,  scnne  f:iets  have  come  to  our  notice  ^hich.  .r. 
pp.rt.  exjlnin   tin*  vf)rirre  u{  tlse  i-xtrH(»rdinarv  and  alHrniin^  article.  i»n  wr.r. 
we  have  hiMii  :Mi:m.id\r?  tliu'.      \N  iiiii  tlie  "  Kclectie  Iit\iew  "  elifin^ttl  ;...:  I« 
it  w.-is  p*n«  Lilly  ie|ifntid.  that  t!ie  lu-w  l'Mii<»r  wa-*  a  y«»un;;  Mini«!trtt  '.: - 
lJa|it:-i  hud),  vhfxi-  hi.il'li  aiwl  \.'i«-e  h:«d  imii'M'.c*!  hi«'>UiCi><  a*  a  iirearr-'r 
and  ihaf,  1m  i";:   .i   n:.iii  i»t   -'::.■  ri-  r  alijli'v  ;in<l  eminent  Hch«»lar«»h:p,  hi'  ^t*- 
heud  Initli  J{)  .It  \i»ti'  hi-  ir-rjui'"  t'l  li'tnTure  and  the  "  r.cleclic  Ut'TU'«  "--a 
rc'prc-i'!. ?:••!'. ii  uliidi  '.'.\  *",.*•%  i:.-j»ir<il  enniidee.ee  in  maiij  quarter**,  and  t\-.r. - 
when- j-n  Vi  i.!i.i!  \\:v  ^!iu!.'«  *t  -'I'-pici.wi :  hut  it  now  conies  out  that  tii;«  jcer.t.e- 
man  \>av  c  '':•■:. ^m-  Tii  Mr.  W.  ,1.  1^»\,  M.l*.,the  eelebrafcd  Unitarian  Mii.;*!tr 
!f »iijch  he  ih.e  e.i-i-.  it    will  i\»thiin  what   is«  ritherwi*e  inexpili^able.     I:  wll". 
morrf'V«r,  an  Miin'    lor  On-  \i!\    i«'ol   and  i.nntiou<  in»rodur!:oii  which  w:* 


gWen  bim  hv  Dr.  Prioe,  and  nlso  for  the  Hun- publication  ot  the  new  Pt»- 
prietor  and  Kilitor.  Our  confidenco  in  Dr.  Price  it  such,  iliat  we  can  allow 
nothing  niBCL'rLilty  lo  shake  it,  till  he  has  spoken  fur  himself.  If  the  fBCU  be 
a*  now  repoi  tufi,  lie  tnust,  doublieas,  have  had  tIronK  guarantees  for  the  tpirit 
and  the  printiples  which  wuro  to  regulate  the  "  Review,"  eke  it  may  be  ques- 
Uoned  howfar  ttint  most  lionournbrB  man  has  dealt  fairly  by  the  public,  and 
that  large ci irk'  whose  confidence  he  enjoys.  But  wo  cannot  enlarge  without 
ftirther  light.' 

To  the  Btricturea  oa  my  fHcnd  Dr.  Price.  I  shall  leave  that  genile- 
man  to  reply  for  himself,  knowing  full  well  that  he  needa  not  my  aid 
in  such  a  iriattcr.  Far  my  own  port,  I  have  simply  to  slate,  that  the 
assertion,  thnt  I  ever  was  the  colleague  o/  Mr.  W.  J,  Foi.  M.P..  t« 
imtnte  ;  anil  iliat  though,  tn  bygone  years,  I  may  have  entertained  and 
advocated  theological  views  at  variance  with  what  are  now  my  convic- 
tions of  Ch  I  isiian  truth,  I  cannot  admit  that  my  past  errors  of  opinion 
can  be  said  Ui  Justify  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  damage  my 
interests  aa  Editor  of  the  '  Eclectic  Review."  I  allow,  candidly  and 
unequivocally,  that  I  have,  in  former  years,  entertained  and  advocated 
Unitarian  r^i'n timents.  I  allow,  a*  candidly  and  unequivocally,  that 
experience,  matured  thought  and,  1  humbly  hope,  the  Divine  Spirit, 
have  led  me  lo  discover  the  error  of.  ftnd  to  renounce,  such  sentiments, 
and  to  apptehciid,  in  all  its  force  and  sanctifpng  grandeur,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  declaration  made  by  Jesus  to  a  world,  which  had  wandered 
from  duty  and  from  God,  that  '  Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
bis  Son,  that  whosover  belicveth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
laMin^  life.' 

WIkh  I   tli-t    rniidiiiplitcd    hccoiiiln- 
■  !-:d.<-,ic  K  -vi.-w.-  I  «;is   iiilluenced   by  ^i 
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tt'hether  the  work,  as  a  whoi.e,  U  true  tu  the  great  cause  and  rr: 
ciplcs  of  which,  for  so  many  years,  it  has  been  the  honoured  and  :". 
Bistcnt  advocate.     That  is  the  real  question,  and  by  the  answer  rt •.-:!:: 
to  it  by  the  thoughtful^  candid,  and  generous  among   Noncontorr.i'>:-,*. 
am  prcj)ared  to  stand  or  fall.     Favour  I  ask  not,  but  justice  I  irMiv: 
I  fuel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  statement,  m^rk  ,  '. 
trust,  by  no  unrighteous  or  anp:ry  feeling:,  than  by  quotinfr  the  c...... 

sion  of  my  lirst  Address  to  *  the  Headers  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

'  I  can  only  say  that  my  dearest  object,  my  holiest  ambition,  ir.  ;.- 
rexion  with  my  labours  as  a  writer,  is  to  vindicate  the  divine  cl^ln:*  ' 
Christianity,  and  liusten  on  its  emancipation  from  the  bondairc  ci  *-: 
State — to  assert  the  claims  of  humanity, whether  those  claims  a-s.-f 
a  political  or  a  social  form — to  defend  our  old  landmarks  of  faith  aii  r-s' 
the  encroachments  of  a  **  philosophy  falsely  so  called  " — in  fine.  !:•  :■ 
my  humble  part  in  assailing  error  in  theology — in  maintaining  ri^rht  i:.: 
truth  in  politics — and  imparting  vigour,  manliness,  and  heroism  to  Nr- 
conformity ;  and  may  He  "  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  j 
holy,"  qualify  me  for  my  workl' 

The  Editor  or  the  Eclectic  Rstziw 


DR.  PRICE  ft  THE  BRITISH  BANNER. 


[The  following  Irank  and  manly  remoDBtraDce  has  been  forwarded  fbr 
tnaertion  in  '  The  British  Banner,'  of  February  27.  The  viricer  bu 
lundlf  furnished  me  with  a  copy  for  the  present  number  of  tho 
*  Eclectic,'  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  in  order  that  the  whole  case 
may  be  placed,  without  delay,  before  my  readerB, — Eb.  '  Eci-bctic.'] 


TO   THE  KDtTOB   Ot   I 

DbXB  Sir, — My  attention  haa  been  called  to  three  article!  in  the 
•  Britieli  Banner '  of  last  Wednesday,  and  I  hare  read  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  sorrow.  Since  doing  bo  I  have 
carefully  perused  the 'Eclectic  'paper  to  which  they  refer,  and  I  can  now 
honestly  say  that  I  never  sat  down  to  write  with  so  painful  a  sense  of 
the  cruel  wrong  done  by  a  religious  journalist  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  feeling  perfectly  oppresses  mo,  and  is  only  rendered  the 
more  intense  by  a  consideration  of  the  party  who  has  perpetrated  the 
wrong. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  said  to  the  public.  In  my  closing  Address,  printed  with 
the  December  number,  I  said  that  it  was  some  consolation  to  me  to 
reflect  that  the  future  conduct  of  the  '  Eclectic  '  would  '  maintain  all  tit 
rlis/itii/uia/iinff  pnim'p/i-n,  theological,  ecclesinslical,  and  political.'  lam 
not  accustomed  to  use  words  in  a  recondite  or  hidden  sense.  I  in- 
tended to  be  understood,  and  spoke,  therefore,  as  every  honest  man 
would  do,  in  language  adapted  to  convey  ray  meaning.  If  any  one 
denies  the  integrity  of  my  statement,  or  alleges  that  it  was  used  with- 
out due  evidence,  let  him  say  so,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with 
him.  To  reiterate  my  atTirmaiion  docs  not  consist  with  my  notions  of 
self-respect,  nor  should  I  have  deemed  it  honest — to  say  nothin;;  of 
higher  motivci — to  employ  the  language  I  did,  if  I  had  rested  merely, 
as  you  "uggcrit.  on  '  strong  guarantees  '  from  a  party  whom  I  knew  or 
fiu-'pccli.d  to  be  op|io(.cd  to  the  theological  views  advocated  by  the 
'  Eclertic'  I  nisli  not  to  boa^'l,  but  the  insinuation  you  have  penned 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  copyright  of  the  '  Eclectic '  should  have 
been  put  into  the  lite,  rather  than  have  been  passed,  for  a  pecuniary 


consideration,  to  a  man  who  did  not,  as  1  believed,  and  do  still  beliere, 
cordially  embrace  the  great  radical  doctrines  of  the  Mediatorial  econonr. 
Such  was  my  conviction  in  November,  and  nothing  haa  since  occuncdL 
notwithstanding  the  fierceness  of  your  onslaught,  to  shake  it. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  close,  did  I  not  feel  that  something  wm 
due  to  my  successor,  whom  you  have  grievously  wronged.  I  do  scA 
wish  to  employ  strong  terms.  I  value  too  highly  your  many  nobk 
qualities,  and  have  been  too  frequently  your  defender  or  apologist  to 
have  any  other  feeling,  at  this  moment,  than  that  of  bitter  sorrow.  I 
cannot  henceforth  say  what  I  have  said  in  days  that  are  passed.  I  moit 
speak  more  guardedly,  must  make  admissions  which  I  have  hitherto 
refused,  and  allow  the  possibility  of  haste,  intemperance,  and  xc- 
justice,  in  the  judgments  you  pronounce.  Aa  one  who  lores  yoor 
virtues,  and  who  thanks  you  for  your  kind  and  generous  references  to 
himself,  I  deeply  regret  this  necessity.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  hov- 
evcr,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  facts  of  this  case.  Those  ficti 
arc  few  and  patent,  and  arc  briefly  these  : — 

In  a  long  critique  in  the  February  number  of  the  •  Eclectic  Review,* 
which  contains,  as  you  admit,  *  several  articles  of  superior  merit,  and 
strongly  marked* — the  italics  are  mine — ^hy  sound  principles^  a*  itreyar^ 
reliyion  and  man^'  you  have  fixed  on  a  paragraph,  and  more  particuUrly 
on  a  single  sentence,  as  the  ground  of  preferring  against  the  journal  i 
wholesale  charge  of  infidelity.  On  first  reading  your  critique,  I  cooli 
not  refrain  from  smiling.  The  noise  and  bluster  so  far  cscecded  the 
occasion,  tliere  was  such  an  obvious  effort  to  get  up  the  wind,  soch  t 
magniloquence  of  style,  and  such  a  paucity  of  everything  vhick 
gives  value  to  composition,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  perplexed  sad 
doubtful,  lialf  suspecting  there  was  some  latent  meaning  which  mj 
stupidity  prevented  my  seeing.  But  my  second  thought  was  grave  tod 
painful.  *  Is  it  possible,*  I  said  to  myself,  '  that  so  generous,  and,  in 
niuny  respects,  so  largc-lie.irted  a  man  as  Dr.  Campbell,  can  haTe  com. 
milted  so  [;rievous  an  ofTcncc  against  the  claims  of  justice  and  truth,  to 
s;)y  nothing  of  charity  and  brotherhood ?  How  is  this?  What  is  il 
that  has  bo  beclouded  his  intellect,  so  misled  his  judgment,  so  deadeuel 
his  heart  to  all  the  nobler  impulses  of  which  it  is  commonly  suscep- 
tible:' I  will  not  say  whiit  reply  I  received,  but  the  third  of  you 
articles,  I  conios,  helped  mo  to  it. 

liut  the  niatter.  to  use  your  own  words,  'is  serious  in  the  extreme. 
and  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over.*  In  the  first  place,  then,  Hr. 
Julltor,  you  have  been  guilty — I  regret  to  say  so<— of  withholding  from 
your  readers  two  lines  immediately  following  the  extract  you  havi 
adduced,  and  which  are  absolutely  needful  to  a  cunect  apprehensioa 
of  the  writer's  meaning  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  you  ha%'e  undentoo4 
the  term  'li:!])piness*  in  the  ])assage  you  have  quoted,  in  a  totsQf 
different  sense  fioiii  that  in  which  the  reviewer  uses  it.  Bear  in  mind 
that  I  do  not  susjieet  you  of  wilfully  omitting  the  lines  in  question  ia 
order  to  gi\e  wei^lit  to  your  cc  nsure.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  do  so,  aad 
so  far  as  the  mere  facts  of  the  case  arc  concerned,  they  hare  much  to 
plead.  Iiut  1  Y)eHeve  you  to  be  incapable  of  such  baseness.  Bothyoa 
and  I  MMV  )i;t\e  r^wi  f.iult».  but  thev  arc  not  such  as  would  lead  fb  s 


rime  like  this.  I  speak,  then,  Rimplr  of  tlie  I'uct  of  omisEion,  and  of 
hia  thete  can  be  no  doubt.  The  lines  immediately  following  ihe 
iXtract  you  have  given,  illustrate  the  distinction  enlisting  in  tlie  writer's 
nind  between  ilessedneti  and  happiness,  and  was  obviously  intended  to 
Ktmt  out  the  special  meaning  in  which  the  latter  term  was  used.  '  Does 
Seorge  Gilfillan  actoally  know  nothing,'  it  is  aakeil,  immediately  after 
tie  words  you  have  printed  in  italics,  '  aboul  bleisedneas,a»  by  no  meant 
Kcludmg  happiness*'  In  this  distinction  lies  your  s  tumbling -block. 
fou  have  altaugely  OTcrlookcd  it,  and  huve.  in  consequence,  attached 
D  the  writer's  language  a  meaning  as  abhorrent  to  him  as  to  yourself. 
(Vhere  he  speaks  of  one  thing,  you  charge  him  with  another,  and  then, 
issuming  the  correctness  of  your  interpretation,  you  denounce  an  evil 
vliich  exists  only  in  your  own  imagination  ;  throw  fire-brands  about 
rou;  and  pen  scnienccx  as  rcprebenBiblo  in  spirit,  aa  they  are  defective 
n  good  taste.  It  required  no  estraordinary  candour  to  perceive — con- 
lecting  the  words  you  have  quoted  with  those  you  have  omilled — that 
he  reviewer  was  not  speaking  of  that  blessedness  which  constitutes  the 
lighest  happiness  of  an  intelligent  creature,  but  of  another  and  an 
nferioi  order  of  enjoyment,  which,  as  it  does  not  spring  from  religious 
juth,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  found  where  that  truth  is  nut  em- 
braced. I  will  not  insult  your  readers  by  an  attempt  to  prove  such 
kcts.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  this  is  the  sense  which 
he  words  in  question  propcriy  bear,  the  aense  in  which  tbey  were 
ibviously  uaed,  and  in  which  that  charity  which  thinketh  so  evil,  could 
tot&il  tonndentondtliem.  The  form  of  expression  may  Itave  beell 
jnhappy ;  that  it  was  so,  is  proved  by  the  use  you  have  made  of  it ; 
)iit  thu  jo.itNiK'iH  u,l,,HUd  ly  Ilia  i^rilcr  Wi.s  Inie,  and  I  ndojit  it  :i.-  my 
>wn.  1  sar  ^^o  coolly,  and  on  licliberalion,  .ind  thai,  too,  after  care- 
ully  perusing'  all  you  have  penned.  Am  I  then,  Mr.  Editor,  an  infidel  ? 
md  if  not.  «bat  must  wc  tliink  of  your  fierce  denunciations  of  my 
lucccssor;  I  mifiht  say  mucli  on  the  recklessness  with  which  you  have 
irel'crrcil  gruvc  eharncs.  and  li.ivc  thrown  about  you  (ho  basest  iusinua- 
iotis.  but  I  fiiibcar.  It  is  foreign  from  my  wish  to  employ  one  provoking 
vorJ.  Yuu  liavc  certainly  darkened  council '  by  words  without  know- 
ed«;c,"  ami  in  doing  ,so  have  committed  wrong  against  men  who  are  as 

Jifunce  isVwiV'v;ili.d  bv  what'ni,iy  possibly  be  pleadijd  as  ao'cxcuse, 
i'ou  wri;if  ill  i-iiiir.incL-.  and  Ijavf  tliireforc  written  in  error.  IJut  you 
niglit  have  brcii  iiiloriind,  atii!  tlie  fuct  of  your  nut  making  inquiries 
ai'f^  a  doubt  whicli  youi'  \iv-.i  Irleiids  most  deplore. 

But  you  Itll  vuur 'readers,  in  your  pceond  article,  that  some  facts 
lave  tonie  to  yoar  notice  ivliich  in  part  explain  the  matter,  and  then 
jroeetd  to  relur  lo  a  report  about  'a  young  Minister  of  the  Baptist 
5odv,'  ijf  Mliicb  I  never  Iicard,  nor  can  I  up  to  this  moment  understand 
,our  relt;nnee.  \'M  add.  however,  and  here  you  become  intelligible. 
It  now  comes  nut  that  this  geiitlem.-in  fniy  successor)  was  clleuKUC 
o  Mr.  W.  J.  Fux,M.I'..the  celebr.ited  Unitari.tn  Minister;'  and  then 
bllow  f„ur  sentences,  wliicli  liave  no  meaning  unless  they  are  intended 
o  convey  the  impression  tliat  the  gontltmnn  in  question  is  now,  and  was 
It  tlie  tin'u-  of  mv  iiriv-mgcmeiit>i  with  him,  a  Unitarian,  and  that,  too,  of 
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the  order  wbich  approximates  most  dosely  to  simple  Deism.  The  b 
sinuation  respecting  myself,  which  these  sentences  contain,  I  pan  otv. 
Let  those  who  know  me  say  whether  I  am  likely  to  have  been  go^n 
of  it.  What  I  do,  I  do  openly ;  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  commendib'j 
or  blameworthy.  Concerning  my  successor,  however,  I  must  spnk 
though  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  do  so  in  reply  to  the  sentence  jati 
quoted.  That  he  was  ever  a  coUeague  of  Mr.  Fox  is  untrue ;  and  I 
charge  you,  Mr.  Editor,  with  great  disingenuousness  in  haring:  » 
designated  him.  The  antmus  of  the  epithet  cannot  be  mistaken :  bet, 
leaving  this,  the  sentence  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  marked  aai 
glaring  instances  of  the  suppresno  veri  which  has  ever  come  nods 
my  notice.  Truth,  with  the  exception  just  stated,  is  so  put,  ai  to 
produce  all  the  effect  of  falsehood.  The  sentence  was  penned,  I  doaVc 
not,  in  haste  ;  but  you  ought  to  hare  inquired,  and,  had  yoa  done  hl 
you  would  have  been  guiltless  of  the  wrong  you  have  perpetntfed. 
It  will  be  for  my  successor  to  make  what  disclosuves  he  plesm 
respecting  his  religious  history.  I  will  merely  saj  that,  thoogh 
formerly  a  Unitarian  Minister,  he  has  learned  a  holier  truth  than  Usi- 
tarianism  teaches ;  and  now  glories,  like  the  apostle,  in  the  C^vmb  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  The  fact  of  his  former  Umtarianism,  so  fiv 
from  unfitting  him  for  his  present  post,  is  one  of  his  many  ooalifiGS- 
tions  for  it ;  and  as  such,  was  present  to  my  mind  in  November  last 
when,  in  my  closing  Address,  I  spoke  of  him  as  possessing,  in  sons 
departments,  '  more  thorough  and  practical  knowledge '  than  mpuSlL 
I  then  anticipated  from  him,  and  I  do  still,  snch  an  anfolding  of  the  non 
latent  forms  of  unbelief,  such  a  development  of  the  struggles  of  ai 
earnest  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth,  as  caq  be  furnished  only  by  those  who 
have  been  entangled  in  error,  and  as  would  be  highly  eondndvs  Is 
the  welfare  of  the  readers  of  the  *  Eclectic'  Was  I  wniDg  ia  these 
anticipations,  and,  if  not,  what  must  be  thought  of  the  pions  horror  too 
have  avowed,  and  of  the  unworthy  insinuation  you  have  ventured  to  pea' 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  present  Editor  had  been  a  cdneagne  of  Mr. 
Fox,  which  he  never  was,  you  should  have  said  that,  though  fomerij 
a  Unitarian  Minister,  ho  had  been  alarmed  by  the  spread  of  ratiooslisa 
in  the  l^nitarian  body,  and,  as  the  only  safe  resting-place  to  aaiaqinriai 
and  anxious  spirit,  had  returned  to  a  cordial  &th  in  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  Had  you  said  so — and  it  ?ronld  have  been  the  siapli 
truth — the  sting  of  your  whole  article  ?rould  have  been  estiaetfd. 
But  yon  did  not  say  so.  On  the  contrary,  yon  said  respecting  ihf 
past  much  more  than  was  true,  and  ^«ni  left  umaid  r§tpiefim§  ik§  jimmA 
what  would  have  changed  entirely  the  tendency  and  effect  of  your 
statement.  If  my  friend's  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  be  not 
stronger  than  your  charity,  he  may  well  recoil  from  a  fcUovahip  is 
winch  he  meets  with  so  unworthy  a  reception. 

But  arc  we,  my  dear  Sir,  really  come  to  this?  If  so,  it  is  time  «t 
look  about  us.  My  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  strengthens  with 
my  yuurs.  but  in  ])rop()rtion  to  such  attachment  is  my  conviction  of  the 
un charitableness,  dogmatism,  spleen,  and  even  personal  enmities,  whidi 
have  been  permitted  to  mingle  with,  and  to  prolane,  oar  defences  of 
the  truth  of  Qod.  Instead  of  making  a  man  a  smner  for  a  wosd,  I  vnrih 
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believe  that  our  theological  terminology  has  been  a.  cutBO  to  ibe  Church, 
and  that  the  best  service  which  can  now  be  rendered  is  her  cmancipa' 
tion  from  its  trammeU.  If  our  religious  jourualiani,  however,  is  to  ho 
narked  by  the  spirit  ivblch  chaructc rises  }'our  notice  of  the  *  Eclectic 
Bevtcw;'  if  the  injustice  you  have  perpetrated,  the  false  charges  yon 
have  preferred,  the  Uictatorfihip  you  have  assumed,  are  to  distinguish 
its  columns ;  then  the  sooner  we  hove  done  with  it  the  better.  I  ears  not 
what  be  its  profession,  its  denominational  credit,  or  its  occasional  excel- 
lences. It  is  in  such  case  a  curse,  and  not  a  bieaaing,  a  fountain  of 
[Klde,  discord,  and  bitterness,  rather  than  a  source  of  peaceful  and 
sanctifying  truths.  Let  us  rather  have  the  '  Times,'  with  its  shameless 
disregard  of  principle,  or  the  '  Standard,'  with  its  proverbial  untruthful- 
ness, than  a  so-called  religious-journalism,  which  conceals  the  vices  of 
its  secular  contemporaries  beneath  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  You  have  not  only  yourself  assailed 
the  'Eclectic'  and  its  Editor,  but  you  have  permitted  an  anonr/mout 
correspond  cot,  E.  A.  B.,  to  do  the  same.  I  have  myself  known  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  heartily  despise  it :  many  reports  were  indus- 
triously propagated  respecting  my  own  editorship,  but  I  knew  their 
object,  and  time  has  consigned  them  to  the  dust.  Many  are  concerned 
to  damage  the  '  Eclectic'  for  other  oSences  than  that  to  which  your 
charitable  correspondent  refers,  and  it  is  therefore  specially  incumbent 
on  every  editor,  as  a  matter  of  common  Aoneily,  to  close  his  column* 
Rgaiast  anoni/mout  assailants.  On  you,  Mr.  ^itor,  this  obligation  u 
especially  binding,  inasmuch  as  youavow,  in  the  second  of  the  three  arti- 
cles I  rompUlii  of.  joiir  '  hiih!liii:l  n.nhmpl  iml  mylei-l  of  uU  ammy. 
tiioiis  dssdiliiiils.'  How  jou  reconcile  ihe  rule  jou  have  observed  in 
your  own  ca^e,  with  j-our  conduct  towards  the  '  Kclectie,'  in  admitting 
the  nnoiii/mous  contribution  of  E.  A.  B.,  1  cannot  see.  Is  this  doing  '  to 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you  r'  I  trow  not. 

I  am  i-orry  for  the  length  to  which  this  communication  has  extended. 
Il  hjs  not  been  my  hiibit  to  notice  newspaper  attacks,  nor  should  I 
have  done  so  in  the  present  case,  had  not  the  interests  of  others  been 
involved.  I  h:ive  said  only  what  truth  and  justice  seemed  to  me  to  ren- 
der imptnilivc,  und  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  h.inds.  Act  wnrlhy 
of  your>clf,  my  dear  Sir.  Show  the  'manly  love  of  f^iir  play,'  for  which 
the  '  liriti.^^h  Quarterly'  gave  you  credit  in  AuRu.^t  last,  and  thus  con- 
t  of  many  "ho  have  rejoiced  in  your  labours,  and 


wi.h.d  JO. 


1  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE- 


:.  ::'HEC  me  !i.i 

A.  F.  BoiiDER,  D.U. 

"  The  work  miiaj  be  riOBtribed  at  i  popnlar  view  of  the  Apoc&lf pie, — a»  popu> 
Ul,  at  leuc  aa  it  ii  will  putnEble  to  make  it  ;  nnd  it  ttiikri  us  that  Dt.  Baidw 
haa  >ucceedeil  in  praducing  the  bettDoiiulai  manual  of  the  sort  that  haajetbccn 
pnhlithed."— JJrwi.A  Banntr. 

"  There  are  many  vetj  weighty  lessons  lying  ai  on  the  aurfsce  of  Ihia  extra- 
ordinary  potlion  01  Holy  Writ,  and  Dr.  Butder  has  aeiiedon  many  of  thcaewith 
his  usual  good  It-nsi;  and  has  lutncd  Ihem  to  good  ateouni.  ...  For  the 
najoiUy  ofieadetn,  Dr.  Binder  has  gone  far  enough  into  his  theme.  .  .  ,  To 
derotional  readera  the  tttsiinB  Will  bu  very  aofiepiBble."—Bn'(i»AQ«arfBWyfl»BM«e, 

Burder's   Supplement 


A 


Nowraadv,  a  new  edition,  in  ISmo,  (large  type,)  n 

lUPPLESlENT  (0  Dr.  Wj^ 

the  Rev.  George  Bukdcb. 


SUPPLESlENT  (0  Dr.  WATTSS  PSALMS  and  HYMNS. 


ISmo,  TOiD,  lettered  .     .     2a.  6d. 
Ditto,  emboaaed,  gilt      .    3s.  Od. 

WAITS  and  BURDER,— bound  together. 

18mo,  roan,  lettered  ,    ,    5s.  6d.    |    32rao,  roan,  fettered  .    .    3a.  Od. 

Fiftli  Edition,  foolEcap  8to,  price  23.  8d.  dolh, 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE.     Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Habits.     By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  BURDER,  D.D.     Addreaaad 
particularly  to  StitdentN  in  Theology,  and  Young  Preacliers. 

"  It  has  qualities  of  ateilinf;  merit.  As  a  wvll-arriinged  and  cleat] j-expreaaed 
«xpo*ition  of  the  auihot'ii  readings  and  itfitetiong  on  menial  and  oiotal  din-i- 
usal  of  ihe  important  cUssei  (or  whom 

Burder's  Five  Discourses. 

In  ISnio.cK.tli.  p.ici.'  U.  lid. 

FIVE  DlSrOLT.SKS.     Ilv  Itcv.  H.  F,  Bl'kder,  D.D.     Consisting 
of  (nhkh  nun  he  lia.l  si'iiWutdv). 


].  Tin.  Duiv  of  a  Public  I'jofc 

.=ion   of  F^ 

iiih     . 

.     6d. 

2.  Tlie  Hisht  of  Innmts  to  ikijiti 

.     Gd. 

3.  The  Sulhciencv  of  the  Grace  ( 

)r  Christ'   )' 

.     Cd. 

4.  Submission  to  God,  (loguther 

)                 i 

6.  Election  and  Predcslinalion  . 

.     6d. 

Works  by  the  Rev. 

Samuel 

Martin. 

Inl2mo.pme2. 

•.  fid.  dnth, 

T"l 

CARES    OF    YOUTH:    Tw. 

five  Discc 

311    Subjects   of 
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iii-Sui 

■ud    hlfll 

Bciiu'-I 

Lilt  Ivfli.r!— S.ll-G.ii.niiiHdi-IU- 

drlllHioll  n 

lodu<!^[i 

pliiCrMSTANLLS  .A  Vol' i  11  ;   v 
V     J.  A.  JiMi>. 

.iUiuii'hU 

on,  bj- the  Rev. 

fill.  vh,[],, 

yo;: 

TIIFn,   Dl-VFLOl'MKNT; 

uSfiic.  ol 

■  Di-toi 

.irscs  to 

Youth, 

"'""''"'  s,"!"u,'i'1i''''i.!!u!j"-'i'!i'i! 
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IT    in      I.lirS     MI}|;MNU; 

or,  Tlie 

Fealui'. 
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WORKS     PUBLISHED     BY 

John   SnoWy  35,  Paternoster-row. 

NEW  AVOIUC  OX  CHINA. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  five,  cloth  lettered,  price  •>*.  6d., 

i  GLAXCK  AT  THE  INTEUTOR  OF  CHINA,  obtained  durirz  i 
-i  i  Joiinu'V  through  the  Silk  and  Green  Tea  Countries.  By  RtT.  W.  H 
Mkdhukst,  i).I). 

In  one  vol.  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  3s.  6cl., 
'rilK  CIllNA>rAN  AIUIOAD;  an  Account  of  the  Malayan  Ani::- 
-L      pclajro,  particularly  of  Java.     By  ONa-T.\E-IlAE.     TransJated  fros  :i-. 
Original,  by  Kov.  AV'.  H.  Mkdiii'IIST,"]).!). 

NEW  MISSIONARY  WORK  ON  INDIA. 

In  a  few  davs  will  be  published,  in  post  8vo,  doth  letten.»d, 
TNDIA  AND  Tl'lE  GOSPEL.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Clakkson.  M> 
-■-     sionary  to  India. 

J.  SNOW  has  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  a  few  da\s  will  b-. 
])u})lished,  in  two  handsome  volumes  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

1    ECTrilKS  ON  CHRISITAN  TIIEOLOCJY.      By  the  late   K-i 
1j     G»«'K(ii;      Pavm:,    LL.D.,   Tutor    of    tlie   AVestem    Colli  pi'.      W  .'i 
RcniinlNccnccs  by  the  Rev.  lUH'ii  Wauui.aw,  U.D. ;   and  a  Sketch  i :'  l.i 
Lil'u  bv  A  1m:  I  KM). 

Now  ready,  in  one  vol.,  small  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  4>.  iki., 
'piIE  SOUL:  its  Nature  and  Destinies.     By  the  Rev.  P.  Thom*.  n. 
I      A.M. 

Now  ready,  Third  Eilition.  with  Frontispiece,  in  fcap.  8vo,  eleeactly 

bound,  3s.  Od., 
JROCRASTINATION  ;  or,  The  Vicarb  Daughter.     A  Talc. 


1 


•*Tlie  T/t,'/(l  lluito'ti  (.f  a.  droply  interesting  Tolume,  which  fthould  be  reai  i.7 
every  y*iun;;  l:idy  thruu^hout  the  kingdnm." 

This  (lay  is  j)ublished,  in  fcap.  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  4i.» 

OCHIPTrUi:  BAPTISM:  ]>ein^' a  Series  of  Familiar  I.t-tter*  t-  a 
r^  Frir  nd,  in  njily  to  ••  Christian  HapliNni."  rectnlly  publi>htHl  )\  ''■ 
TTon.  and  ll<v.  lJaj)li^t    Noel,   M.A.     By   IIkmiy  J.  GasiL'LI;,  of  llAii*  uf 

Chajul,  i'eckhani. 

*'  Mr.  (iamljle  has  conducted  the  controversy  in  this  Tolnmp  in  the  «rifit  ('  1 
Christ ian.  with  the  Ruavity  imd  candour  of  a  (:i iitlenian,  and  with  Win. 
ui  unicn  and  r(>iichife>ivin('>s,  such  tis  in  our  opini'^n  lay  the  ar^-unufitt  ol  k» 
cppontnt  in  ihi'  dus^t.     Wi'  Lordi:ilIy  recommend  ihi<  cxcelknt  vulume.'* 

In  a  t«.>w  days  will  be  published,  price  <kl., 
\IV     ItAl'TLSKI)    ONE.      Thoughts   for   Thinking    Parcm*.     h^ 

Ivl       IJIMXMIN    HvM'.riiY. 

'•'1 1  I  V  l»rini;:}i:  nniJi  bim  iil«*o  iniantn.*'— Li-»». 
Jii>t  puiiiM.t  ■.,  :::  ii".r  ^'  I.,  p»-»t  Sxo,  cloth,  price  7«. ;  or  iu  inoroccn 

iliLTant,  IiIh. 

riMII-:     It'OrsTKl'S    OF     MESSIAH.      A   Revii-w    of    ^af^::^•l* 
J       in    ;i;.    r.i-'n.iy  nf  Jr'^iis  Chii-i.     I'-y  the  Rev.  W.  LlasK,  Aulh».r  .: 

•'  Oir  !.;■..'    ••  1  l.f  lAi'lt  nies  dl'  GiacL-,"  \e. 

'1  Li-  vl.:\  i-  ])':bl; -In  fl,  clnUi  lettered,  price  29.  6d., 
A'll.WS  FIIOM   rAl.VAKV.     By  thi  Rev.  \V.  Lfvsk.     Author  v. 

»        ••  F»(»N'u]i-'  <'l  M'"<"»lull."  tVr.  \'C. 

*'  .\  nt<.<-i  ih  li^hitui  1  •  (k.  finil  \%i!l  be  read  with  intrntc  uitcrett  by  hucditdt 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  8SO\V—co>,ti,w<i. 
This  day  is  pubiiahei!,  tlie  'fluid  Edition,  in  I2qio,  cloth  boards,  M.  6d.,' 

THE    CHRISTIAN'S    DAILY   TREASURY  ;  being   a  Religious 
Exeicise  for  Every  Day  in  tbe  Year.     By  Hev.  E.  Tesu'le. 

Now  ready,  Seoond  Tbousand,  in  one  thick  vol.,  ISmo,  cloth  lettered,  2b.  6d., 

MEMOIRS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TKACHERS.  With  Two  E&sa)s :  Ut.  On  the  ImporUBce  of  tjunday- 
•choola.  2ad.  On  the  OHice  of  Suuday-school  Teaching,  liy  Kev.  Thumas 
TiHFsgN. 

"  We  nre  not  surpiised  to  Snd  this  ciquisite  compilation  in  the  Second 
Thoiuand.  Amon^  bIL  kindred  pnblicalions  it  stands  forth  by  itaeir,  peerleM, 
arranged  in  atltBctiona  which  adapt  it  to  every  doss.  We  deem  the  book  K 
perfwt  gem  of  itti  cIobb  ;  and  we  predict  for  il  a  Tcry  eitenaire  popularity.''  — 

VALUABLE  PRESENT  TO  TUE  YOUNG. 
This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.,  sewed,  la. ;  cloth  lettered,  la.  6d., 

THE  YOUTH'S  KEY  to  the  BIBLE ;  including  the  Evidences 
and  History  of  tlie  Sacred  Booka,  and  a  Dictionary  of  evety  Importnnt 
Word  in  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenls.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Eaniilids  and 
ScfaooU,  and  Bible  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  TuouAS  Timtson,  Audior  of  the 
"  Companion  to  the  Bible," 

"  Every  family  throughout  the  world  should  poasess  a  copy  of  this  inTttluable 
little  work." 

*■  This  book  f  uIBla  the  large  promise  of  its  title.  It  ia  a  solid  mue  of  bcattn 
gold." — Juvtnila  Uiuiimary  Uaga^ni, 

*.*  Nearly  Four  Thousand  Cojiies  hove  been  sold  in  a  few  months. 

Thi-i  diiv  i-i  imUli^lu'il,  bpaviiifiiDv  iUusInUcd,  bound  in  clolh,  and  lettered, 

Willi  a  ColiiiiVed  Map,  price  "is.  Gd., 

M.VMMAS  LESSONS  on  t!ic  HISTORY  and  GEOGRAPHY  of 
I'AI.KSTlN'i;  and  ntbcr  I'laces  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     In  simple 

"A  I  I      ■! ■  ■  r;  .   Ili'ilc.     No  iliild  fim  read  it  ivitbouc  being 

h.\t-T<- !■     :l  '  .     -  ■■  piurrs.     While  Ihe  Kiflt'd  writer  <lr.es  not 

ini^.t  r,,.;  .    ■.   ■■  .1    .-  :  1.   ■■...■-  lI.    .1  i.f  the  ItiWe.  her  book  is  full  of  facts, 

tik.jL  ii i  ..  •    .i.l   : I.,  .  .1.;  .us,  wlii,li  isplaiii   maiiv  |>ilr^^  <.f  God's 

\V..,\I.      Ji  1-   lii  ^.vidki,!   Simi.iv   buL^li  foi-  the  yi>uiii;-'"~J''"™i/e  .Uijiionnrji 


l'ui-;,l.,r  ;,.ul  Riuilluv  D.-mpliunof  llie  Lnn.l,  People, 


tl,uthi-.wi.ikh 


SECOND    TRIENNIAL    CONFERENCE    OF 

Anti-state-Churoh  Atwoflhitlon, 

•j 

IN  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  Anti-Btrnte-Chmt^  Aa^ 
ciation,  the  Executive  Committee  be^  to  uinounea  that  Urn  taoM 
Triennial  Conference  will  commence  its  sitting*  at  tbeThcatn  diki 
CITY  OF  LONDON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION/  AldmgatMtM^  ■ 
TUESDAY,  the  30th  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.ni. 
The  Conference  will  be  composed  of,— 

1.  DELEGATES  appointed  by  Public  Meeting!,  or  Meetnigi  of 
gationft,  publicly  convened. 

2.  DELEGATES  appointed,  in  writing,  by  penons  rmidiiig  in  laj 
Borough,  or  Parish,  or  in  more  than  one  united ;  the  tignatimi  of  BOl 
than  00  persons  being  required  for  one  Delegate,  and  not  finrar  tkia  IMii 
two  Delegates. 

The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  pcnoai  ^ 
concur  in  the  Society's'  fundamental  principle,  and  in  tlio  praprii^  rf 
organized  efTort  for  giving  it  effect,  are  eligible  either  to  appoint  or  to  taiBi 
Delegates.    The  foUowing  are  its  terms: — 

*'  That  all  legislation  by  secular  govi  mmeati  in  a&in  of  idS^ftm  k 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  conscienoe,  and  a  nnipalHB  rf 
the  Divine  authority ;  and  that  the  application  of  tlio  imantm  of  Ai 
State  to  the  maintenance  of  any  form  or  religious  worahip  or  Iml 
is  unsound  in  principle,  hostile  to  liberty,  uid  oppooed  to  tho 
God." 


The  expenses  of  the  delegates  are  to  be  defrayed  by  thoir 
are  also  earnestly  requestea  to  furnish  them  with  tM  mrant  of 
fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Conference.  '    "      ] 

Information  of  the  nomination  of  Delegates  should  bo  Ibnmidoi  ««    i 
before  the  13th  of  ApriL   Persons  wishing  to  pramoto  die  iBpafaifeBSit  4 
Delegates  are  invited  to  place  themselves  in  conunmrfaarinnwiflalhi 
immediately.  By  order  of  the  Ezecutife  ConsBitlaob 

J.  CARVELL  WmiAlO^  ~ 

Offices,  4,  Crescent,  Blackfriars,  London. 


*  In  eomplianoe  with  the  wish  flf  the  Commlttoa  of  tlM  IJ|«m| 
the  pablio  are  informed  that  the  Gonforenee  is  in  no  way  oonnooiM 
body.  I 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling; 

A  LETTER  to  the  Church  Meeting  in  West  Oeom  BUoot,  (k 
Wardlaw's)  Glasgow ;  with  an  Appendix,  eontaining  3l  t^  Wka^mA  . 
Documents.    By  their  late  Pastor,  8.  iC  Portbb. 

London :  BenJ.  L.  Green,  12, 


V 


MORTGAGE   AND   ACCOUNTANCY   OFFICi; 
1,  Great  St.  Helen*a,  City. 

MORTGAGES  IMMEDIATELY  EFFECTED  ftom  £Mt  to  W 
or  £20,000,  on  Life  Interests,  Marriage  BettleaenlBk  Bmrn^bm^mm 
Freehold  Estates. — No  charf^  whatever  if  the  businoss  bo  aol 
— N.H.  E M 1VV u R.\ ssKD  I .vni VI DUALS  judiciously  adTised,  andtUr 
Creditors  in  Town  and  Country,  privately  arranged  with  fenlvlty 
nomy.      Anplication  to  MESSRS.  HAWKBtt  ft  i^  h 

An  active  Partner  wanted,  capital  £600. 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


EDITED  BY  THOBIAS  PRICB,  LLD. 


CONTENTS. 

,E-8  L.\TTER-DAT  PAMPHLETS. 
U.    AUTOBlOORiPHT  OF  LEIGH  mrNT. 

m.    MR.  MELTILl.E  AND  WHTTH-PEA  MISSIONS. 
IT.    THB  LYRICAL  DR.lM.t8  OF  XSCITTLOS. 

V.  rnE  CLANS  OF  tok  uiculands. 

VI.    THE  TORK  TRAGEDV-KXECtrnOH  OF  WUXLVM  R 
VIL    THE  HUNTER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
«IL    BADILUl  AND  UOSSEV  O.N  THE  PUNOL 


OCTOBER,  1850. 


LONDON : 

WARD   AND  CO.,    PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


TWO    SHILLINGB   A    IIKKNCt. 


"The  Snbboth i  or,  »n  Eui 
ttam  Uif  N«w  TaiUntMit  in  pn> 
Lnndno :  Ch»|»naii  it  Hall,  JB% 


THE   TubliciidoTi  uf  tliii  XVurk.   inuiTDidal 
loiDRDU-d  Aeoth  iif  the.  Tnuu^cr,  b  nnw  rwrn 
been  romplclnl  for  1)10  p>gvlar  appmniKH  of  (!b«  1 


jMt  pablUiwl,  SMond  Eifitiooy  j 

PHB   METHOD   of  ihe  DIvmB  OOTM 

and  MOKAU    Ily  ifa*  Kev.  J.  M-Cosa,  A.M. 

"  Ui.  H'Cmh  hu,  by  a  tlaila  (aU*.  MMind  (or  1 

una.   *vth  H  fow  h*ve  f  ■    ■   ■- 

"  W«  nguti  Hr.  U'OcMb  m  bavlBR  mftpGaA  *  ' 


VALUABLE  EXPOSITORV   WORKS  JUST  PUBUSHBD. 

Br  PROFESSOIt  JOHN  BROWN.  D,D^  B&nrBCBau. 

1. 

Id  Three  birfre  Vol  umca  Svo,  tT02p[i.,  91*.  Od.  cloth, 

DISCOURSES  AKD  SAYINGS  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHBI8T. 
UiuilralBa  in  a  Series  of  EipoKtion™. 
"  Admirable,  conUinlng  tho  moat  saiiBlnctorj  expoBitioii,  &od  th*  mMt  Itn- 
prwiiT*  snfoicamcnt,  of  tho  Myings  ol  Ilim  nho  ipalte  u  aetn  m«i  tptke.'* — 
ScDftuA  CAriiHan  Journal. 
"  A  odUs  niuk."— »m  CAurcA  Uofosina. 
"  OneotthDmciitTiliiftblaexpontOTf  works  in  out  UDguiige."—£ap<ij<  i/apo* 


A^ 


XMiDatod  to  ths  S W«*lw*I  A 
N  EXPOSITION  of  OUR  LORD'S  I 
(John  ivii) ;  wilh  [i  DispoursL-  on  the  Utialion  of  Our  Lord's  InteioenioB 
the  CoDTersion  of  the  World. 


E 


Second  Edition,  in  two  large  vols.  Bto,  price  21s.  cloth, 
XPOSITORY  LECTURES  on  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  of  PETER. 

"  In  the  Tolumes  before  ub,  we  have  the  fint  important  acceuion  whioh  hu 
been  made  for  many  yenni  to  the  stock  of  commentaij,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense.  Il  is  neither  KcottlBh  nor  Oeiman,  but  aprung  Fiom  the  high  and  rare 
union  of  the  beat  qualities  of  both  schools  ia  a  single  mind.  It  has  the  Scottish 
clearness,  precision,  orthodoxy,  piacticatit;  ;  the  Oeiman  learning,  minuteneM 
of  inTeatigalion.  and  disregard  of  tiadition  ;  nnd  for  eeitain  qualities  too  rare 
in  both— resolute  adherence  to  the  Tery  truth  of  the  passage,  unforced  derelop- 
taent  of  the  conuection,  nnd  baaing  of  edification  on  the  right  meaning  of  Sonn- 
ture — we  have  not  met  with  anything  in  either  country  which  surpaiaea  it.  We 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Commentary,  when  we  say  that  it 
contemplates  four  obiecls  :— 1.  The  fixing  of  the  tuidmaik*  of  each  aeparata 
subject  in  the  Epistle;  2.  The  further  aubdifision  of  this  lubjeet  in  auch 
manner  aa  to  unite  the  style  of  the  sermon  and  the  lecture ;  3.  The  scientifie 
determination  of  the  exact  and  Cull  sense ;  4.  The  popular  expression  of  this 
in  the  form  of  christian  doctrine  or  christian  morality.  It  would  not  be  eaay, 
we  think,  to  form  a  more  just  and  happy  conception  of  satisfactory  and  ex- 
hsusliTe  commentary  writing.'' — tiorth  Sritiih  RevieiB. 

"  Out  eslimale  of  the  Tslue  of  this  work  is  lery  high.  It  appeara  to  na  tha 
Tery  beat  specimen  of  Scotch  commentary  that  has  erer  been  produced.  The 
doctrinal  and  practical,  the  critical  and  uie  popular,  ore  admirably  combined." 
—Kilto't  Joumalof  Saertd  Liltraturt, 

"A  rich  contribution  to  our  theological  literature,  which  ahoiild  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  private  Christian  and  tbe  iiniui."—BritM  QitarUrlg  Hmuu, 

"  We  haTe  met  with  nothing  so  complete  and  lioh,  m  a  digeat  of  christian 
duty." — Frei  Church  Magatint. 

"  A,  wutk  of  distinguished  ability,  of  stnling  and  peniLBiient  Talue." — 
]tttephail'a  EccleiiatlieM  Journal. 

"  The  Ditcoursea  present  an  admirable  comtdnstion  of  excellenoes." — Eton- 
gelital  ChTiiUndom.  [TTMI  OTIB. 


I  TWi  JKoar*,  axv  nam  rt»Ay. 

Vol  lU.  SAituKL,  Baul.  Afa  David,  vill  >] 

Mid  VuL  rV.  SdLOMOH  AMD  TUP.  KlXQ?,  ID  '* 

Each  Vulutni;  Is  enli!  ei'pdnUl}',  jirii*  6i 
"On*  of   111*  ti««i  Ixi&ki  ft  tka  Usd.     Di.  Kiiu  hdn 

raHotu  InvmlnB,  totl  (ftfORutlixi,  uul  oLns  •fgnBant^  a 

•t J  \o."^SptclalBr, 

"  Tha  Ssri«a  it  ulnlnU*."— XwadftJiM'  Olrjtl—Jnw 

•■  Fat  bnO J  mtaiiiK,  Umm  fnuatrMlikM  m  (oMlliiiabl*.**- 

"  We  (hoalil  «ri*li  to  MO  tbit  mMl  vuftd  Tolun*  Is  tftcr 

EnybniJ  Mogaiiai. 

Eiliabiirg)! :  W.  Olljibiinl  nni]  Sana.   Lnmkin : 


■■■'iby' 

1  ihi) 


■  i.  nu-n-ni:  ■if'!...  K^Aw* 
l-'lflUd  fnr  rbuiljtis  tkrau 
«   BiaoT  wunls  «rv  to  W  I 

:■»  uf  nuaJc  of  tb«  ItigliMt  d 


WARREN'S  APPENDIX  i«>  lii* 
pouUiuiing  ibfl  Order  tat  Iklanunf  uid  £i 
lb*  jm,  vHth  lli«  Prtcb  Ue(|iocu««,  Vanil 
».irith  liilUtkKMianwiiBiHnl.     Four 
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Works  Pabliilied  by  Ward  and  Co.,  27,  FaterooiterrDw. 


an  to  BcieDtifiG  leaders ;  and  be  further  improrei  hi* 
ouehts  of  all  tovrarda  the  onmipotent  Deity,  whoie 
is  tnej  are  cogniiable  bj  buman  faculties." — Liltnrjf 


f.  Bto,  6t.  Od.  dotli, 
V  Snlg'ectt  conaeeted  wiib 
.       ,_     or  of  the  Deity,  and  of  mt 
infinitj  of  worlds.      By  T.  Dick,   LL.D.      Intemled   i.^  a    Compauio7i    to 
'Celestial  Sconer}'.'     With  numerous  Engravings, 

"  Another  of  those  delightful  booka  of  Dt.  Dick." — Nautical  Uoffotitu, 
"  A  popular  work  on  astionomT,  in  which  the  author  addreaacs  himself 

general  students  rather  than  to 

design  b;  turning  the  thou|  ~ 
works  he  dcscrib^  aa  far  ~  ~  ' 
Oaitltt. 

"  A  very  interesting  compilatioD,  made  by  a  practiral  man,  and  one  whiob 
WG  can  have  no  fear  of  reconunending  as  a  fit  sequel  to  the  '  Celestial  Scenory ' 
of  [he  same  author." — Church  of  England  Quarterltf  Stvitw. 

New  Edition. — Eighth  Thoueand,  in  fcap.  8vo,  Ss,  Gd.  doth, 

Carefully  revised  by  the  Author,  with  an  Appendix,  conlaining  en  Account  of 

Kecent  Discoveries.     Illustrated  witb  upwards  of  100  ^gravinga; 

CELESTIAL   SCENERY;    or.   The  Planetary  System  Displayed. 
Illustrating  the  Perfections  of  Deity  and  a  Plurality  ol  Worloa.     Sy 
T.  Dick,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the  '  Christian  Philosopher,'  &c, 

"  An  admirable  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  and  general  renden .''— 

"  llils  familiar  ciplanation  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  is  well  calen- 
lated  to  luifolt!  the  wondcis  of  astronomy  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  myBteriee  of  that  ECiencc  ;  while  those  who  have  learned  ita  principles  will 
derive  pleasure  fiom  the  speculations  on  the  different  aapecca  of  our  system,  aa 
viewed  from  the  sun  and  the  several  planets." — Al/iaueum, 

"  This  is  ui  admirable  book ;  not  more  valuable  for  the  excellence  of  ita  inten- 
tion, than  for  the  UaK,  right  feeling,  and  maiily  Himplicity  of  its  execution.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  readable  Ijooks  we  ever  had  in  our  hands." — 
GlaigoiB  Chronicle. 

Second  Edition,  12ido,  3s.  cloth, 

CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE  CONTRASTED  WITH  COVET- 
OUSNKSS.    By  T.  Dick,  LL.D. 
"  A  treatise  of  singular  merit  and  interest,  which  cannot  be  read  without 
largely  instructuig  the  understanding,  and  deeply  imprewiiig  and  afBwting  the 
heart.  —A'bic  C/mntiion  Magatirte. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WARD  and  Co.— Contiauetl. 


Complete  in  one  vol.  fcap.  8to,  price  In.  6tt.  doth, 

aXUDIEa  OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  :  On  Popular  and  Important 
J  Su%cla.    By  Jauks  Baldwin  BaowN.  A,B,,  Londcii.   With  a  I'rdiico 
Ifcy  the  RcT.  TnojiAs  Bimmey. 

I  "It  oannol  be  perused,  I  think,  without  a  thoughtful  Mwder  getting  from  it, 
C  I  ^'*  '•'?'°^  gUBip»88  of  things  which  ihsU  luta  out  lo  be  new  upocU  of 
kbuth— pethapa  new  uuch—imaset  whloU  shaU  Uluitrite  old  idflan.  or  impuliM 
Lwhioh  he  will  not  willingly  lee  die."— Pra/oM. 


Fiilli  Edition,  foolsMp  8to,  price  2s.  fid.  doii, 
\TENTAL  DISCIPLINE :    Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  InteUoctnal 
i'A    and  Moral  Habils.    Adilrese^d  particukrly  to  Students  ia  Theology, 
ud  Young  Preaohen.     By  the  Rev.  U.  f ,  BoaDCB,  D.D. 


exposition  of  the  author's  tBBdin(,.        .     ._.._._  

plino,  it  will  richly  ropay  tho  attentive  peruBBl  of  the  impottant  classea  for  whom 
It  19  especially  ptepaiod." — p---'----  "■  -•  — 


This  day  is  publiahed,  in  6*0,  prioe  M. 

LITERATURE :  its  Infloence  on  Human  Happinega.     A  Leetow 
deliTered  before  the  Ryde  Literaiy  Institute.    By  the  Rev.  R.  FeXt 
QOSON,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Qeorge-atreet  Chapel,  Ryde. 


Seveoth  Thousand,  Reviaed  aod  Enlarged,  in  IBtno,  Is.  dotb, 

MENTAL  CULTURE:     Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Mind; 
addressed  espuciiiny  to  Yoiine  Men  engaged  in  Commercial  Pursuits. 
With  an  lotioductoiy  Recoininendation  by  theKev.  A.  Fletches, U.D. 

"  We  have  had  occMion,  once  and  again,  to  refer  to  Uiia  very  Taluable  publi- 
cation, imBll  in  size,  but  very  coasiderable  in  value.  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  &nd  that  700Q  copies  of  it  are  now  in  the  hands  of  tl 
that  speris  well  for  tho  apiril  of  the  young  men  of  our  day. 
sot  up  in  ■  much  improved  form,  by  Messrs.  Ward.  While  the  lype  u  laigs, 
ft  is  brought  within  the  pocket." — Britiih  Banner. 

In  a  few  days,  Second  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  poet  8vo,  3b.  8d. 

A    DISSERTATION    ON    CHURCH    POLITY.       By  Ahdbew 
CovEHTEY  Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
"  A  book  Tery  ably  written,  and  cont^ning  the  beet  aignmente  in  brour  of. 
the  voluntary  eyttam  that  I  have  ever  aeen. ' — Lord  AAtramti,  in  tht  Horn*  of 

"  Qaotations  can  give  no  true  idea  of  the  cbaractei  of  this  work,  oi  of  the 

power  of  the  author ;  thoae  who  would  appreciate  either,  must  prooare  the  book, 

^>>'>  very  Pit  paragraph  will  tell  the  reader  that  he  ii  in  the  handi  of  a  maitar 

ogic'      "peciatoT. 

He   ..ai    attained  the   calm  and   lofty  spirit  whieh  befits  a  p^^loeophical 


"Will  be  ready  by  the  Ist  of  December,  price  Ts.  6d., 

n^HE  TRUE  CHURCH;  showing  what  is  the  true  Church.     The 
-*-      ingathering  of  the  Jews  to  the  Church ;  in  what  manner  and  when. 
The  course  of  the  Church — the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.    By 
James  Biden. 

In  this  work  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  in- 
cluding the  last,  which  has  never  before  been  understood.  AIko  an  inter- 
pretation, in  part,  of  the  city  of  EzekieFs  Vision,  showing  its  spiritual 
character.  Also  an  interpretation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John ;  giving  to  portions  an  entirely  new  reading,  especially  to  the  whole 
of  the  20th  chapter. 

Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.  1 


Just  published,  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  6d., 

HMIE  HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  PURITANS  :  from  the  Reforma- 
J-    tion  to  the  Opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.   By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Great  Missenden. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Paternoster- row ;  and  T.  Hatchard, 

187,  Piccadilly.  10 


ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEA  PRIZE  ESSAY.— The  COMMITTEE 
of  the  ASSOCIATE  INSTITUTION  for  IMPROVING  and  ENFORC- 
ING the  LAWS  for  the  PROTECTION  of  WOMEN,  offers  a  Prize  of  100 
Guineas  for  the  best  ESSAY  on  the  LAWS  for  the  PROTECTION  of 
WOMEN.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  W.  Page  Wood,  aC,  MJ*., 
and  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
adjudicators. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Office.  Henby  J.  Newman,  Secretary. 

5,  Uj)per  Charles-street,  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  9 


Cloth,  One  ShUling, 

^rilE  GREEK  CHURCH  ;  a  Sketch  by  the  Author  of  "Proposals 
-L     for  Christian  Union.**    This  Essay  concludes  the  series.    The  four 
preceding  numbers  on  sale,  second  edition,  One  Shilling  each. 

London:   James  Darling,  Great  Queen-street.    Edinburgh:   11,    South 

St.  Andrew's-street.  5 


Just  published,  in  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  lettered,  3s.,  handsomely  gilt,  Ss.  6d., 

EMMA  CLIFFORD;  or,  TRUE  and  FALSE  PROFESSION.   By 
E.  J.  Staxdisu. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

PRAISE  and  PRINCIPLE;  or,  FOR  WHAT  DO  I  LIVE?    By 

Maria  J.  M'lxTosn. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  all  Book«eller8.  3 
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.  The  Christian  Journal  - 
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a  PttUlihiSd  by  Waid  ud  Cok,  87,  Fatenocter-nnr. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  price  Ik., 

IEMORIAIvS  OF  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  NEANDF.R. 
Traoslaled  from  the  Oerman,  by  W.  F&KBER,  LL.B. 

CONSIST  ISO  OF 

1.  NEANDER'S  DEPARTURE,  by  SBBiSTiAN  Raoh,  Licentirite  in 

Thwlogy. 
3.  AN  ADDRESS  at  the   Houac  in  whioh  N««ndcT  died,  by  Dr.  F. 
STIiAUaa. 

3.  AN  ADDRESS  at  the  Qrard  of  Neinaer,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  KrUMMAOEEE. 

4.  AN  ADDRESS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  on  llie  Day  of  the  InUtrmeiil, 

by  Dr.  Gael  Imbaudel  Nitksch. 

EARLY-CL08IH0    HOVSMENT 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence,  or  in  neat  Cloth,  Ninepence, 
ERPENTS  IS  HEDGES ;  A  Pica  for  Moderation,  in  the  Hour. 
'   omplayed  in  Buaineas.    By  SuUDBt.  Jdjtxns,  Minialei  of  Weatminitoi 
liApel,  WeBtminBter. 

"  Whoso  breoketh  a  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him." — EccLCS.  s.  9. 
Second  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  post  a-ro,  3a.  6d.  cloth, 

A    DISSERTATION    ON    CHURCH    POLITY.      By   Andkew 
Coventry  Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
"  A  book  very  ably  wiittfn,  and  conbdiiiDg  the  best  ugomentA  in  bTOnr 
of  the  voluntary  lystem  that  I  have  erei  seen."— Zoni  Abenhen,  in  M«  Sout* 

"  Quotatioiw  can  give  no  tnie  Idea  of  the  chancier  of  tbi>  work,  or  of  the 

Kwer  of  the  author;  those  who  would  appTeciate  either,  must  procure  the' 
ok.     The  Tery  first  paragraph  will  tell  the  reader  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
S  master  of  logic." — Spectator. 

"  He  has  attained  the  calm  and  lolly  spirit  which  befits  a  philosophical 
expounder." — IVeitmintter  Jferieio. 

From  Dr.  Wardlaw's  "National  Chtu%h  EBtabllBhmeDt Examined": — "I 
know  not  a  more  admiiable  principle  than  that  which  ia  laid  down  by  an 
acute  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  pious  writer,  in  the  present  controvert — 
Coventry  Dick,  Esq.,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity.'" 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  cloth, 

MR.  MORELL,  and  the  SOURCES  of  his  INFORMATION:  An 
Investigation  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  RellgioD." 
"  To  those  disposed  for  such  reading,  we  can  recommend  otir  author's 
criticism  as  a  rich  intellectual  treat     It  displays  scholarship  of  a  high  order, 
combined  with  a  temper  rarely  to  be  found  in  such  controversies,  and  a  style 
and  manner  equally  elegant  and  appropriate." — NevxxutU  Ovardian. 

"We  much  mistake  if  Mr.  Morell  will  not  be  a  much  more  modest,  if  not 
a  wiser  man,  after  reading  these  fatal  strictures ;  fatal,  we  call  them,  to  all 
faia  pretensions,  either  to  scholarship  or  philosophical  abUi^." — GUug<no 
Examintr. 

Id  foolscap  Bvo,  Ss.  cloth,  with  Portnuts  of  the  most  diitingoished  Friends  of 
Liberal  Education  in  Ireland, 

THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  IRELAND;    mdi(»ted  by  iti 
Educational  History.    Dedicated,  by  pennission,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. 


THE   BRIGHTON  SCHOOL. 


Director  and  Resident  Biblical  Tutor, 

REV.     ROBERT    WIN  T  E  R. 

The  German  Language  and  Literature, 
IIbku  Natuan  Lowentiiall. 


Greek  aud    Roman  CiassicSf    and 
Antit^uities. 
V,  JoSSPH    1\VKKKR    Si'INK,  B.A., 

Lecturer. 

MathcmatirSt  Xatural  Philosophy, 

and  l^hemistry, 
.  J.  Etue  Amihv,  H.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
Lecturer. 

Classical  Master, 
Mil.  William  Oldino. 

French  Language  and  Literature, 

M.  JA)ris  DiKKY,   M.A., 
-Prufessur    in   the   University  of 
France.) 


The  Italian  Language  and  Literature, 
SiGNOB  Raffable  Ciocci. 

English  Literature  and  Composition, 
M&.  JSdwabo  Baldwix. 

Drawing  and  Writing  Afoiter, 
Mb.  G.  W.  Lby. 

Book  Keeping, 

Mr.  Frederick  Chubcuill. 
With  Resident  Assistant  Masten. 


Examiners, 
REV.  JOSEPH  SORTAIN,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
EPII  GOUGE  GREENWOOD,  Esq.,  B.A., FeL  of  Univeraity  Col.,  London. 

Corresponding  Stcretary, 
MR.    EDWARD    BALDWIN. 


nprcftsed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responbibilitir  inTolved  in  this  arduouB  and 
t  important  undertaking,  the  Director  of  the  Brighton  School  detirei 
icitly  to  htatc  that  bin  chief  object,  and  that  to  which  his  earnest  efforts  will 
levdicd,  iu,  to  give  the  Pupils  who  may  bo  confided  to  him,  a  sound  and 
picte  c(luiatii>n— hOund,  in  reference  to  theutility  of  its  distinctive  branches ; 
complete,  uh  regards  the  adaptation  of  the  entire  instructive  course  to  the 
ic«ilar  profi '^<si()n  or  businesH  to  which  each  youth  may  be  destined.  Hil 
MVdtir  will  lie— not  the  nhadowy  and  valueless  exhibition  of  superficial 
ruiuiit.M  tliTou^li  an  cvcrvvrought  memory,  but — substantial,  intellectual 
cu>ti(v,  through  tiie  meliuni  ot  cultivated  thought  and  encouraged  action 
le  iea!«iiii)u  t'jcuhif  s.  Moral  and  Keiigiou8  principles  will  be  inculcated, 
i^ht.l,  aiiil  \iiihtld,  with  t^p••cial  care;  and  Divine  Truth  presented  to  the 
htul  iiiiixl  in  Its  varie  i  aspLcis  of  bi>auty,  authoiity  and  example  ;  andaffeo* 
ittly  I  ••mini  ndcil  to  rc^^ard,  as  the  ba^iH,  power,  and  encouragement  of  right 
net'— involving;  all  that  constitutes  legitimate  enjoyment,  and  gives  Yaiua 
iC  character  and  u.'«crulnei}8  of  the  future  Man. 


'Z\^t  (2roursc  of  instruction  comprises 

BllJLICAL  LECirRES.  • 

lins,  Writing.  :    French,  German,  and  Hebrew. 

li^h    CTrannnar,    Literature,    and  ,     Gtography. 

)mp(iMiiun.  ,    Model  and  Figure  Drawing,  Fonpeo- 

iTv.  [         live. 

n  jinil  Cirttk  Classics,  and  Compo-  '    Mental  and  Moral  Sci^'nce. 

inn.  CMiemi^jtry,  Natural  Ilistory. 

liiiietjr,  Alijcbra,  Goomrtry,  Na-       Singing. 

ral   Pnilo-npliy,  Diifcrentiul   and  ,    Book-keeping,  &c.,  &c. 

♦'«j"''  Calculus. 

TERMS. 
)r  Pupils  from  o  to  10  Years  oi  Age     .         .         .         £50  per  Annum. 
Ditto  Irom  10  to  17  Years  of  Age  .         .         .         £60  „ 

THE  TERMS  ARE  PAYABLli  (iUARTERLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
'  imlude  Bj.ks,  .SV/r>//  !{•  juiiitcs,  M'as'ii/ig,  Sea  Bathing,  Pew  Rent,  S^c*,  in 

ordtr  TO  avoid  any  extka  cuaroe. 

le  Mansion  and  School  Premises  are  situate  on  the  Grand  Pabadb,  and  as 
rds  locality,  "xtent  and  completeness,  are  pre-eminently  adapted  for  the 
one.  ROBERT  WINTER.  JUN.,  D»aCTO».    a 
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;   E.  JACKSOW, 


Twra  iHiLLrNas  a  sixpencc. 


TM6  ECLE©Ti.G  REVIEW. 


A  New  Sr.K\ti  of  ihv  "  EOLSCIXC  RETIKW  "  wUJ  b« 
JuiUry    1,  iBBX,  mxlvr  the  joint  edilonliip  uf 

Dr.  THOUAS  PZUCE, 
The  Bev.  Dr.  S  T  0  V  E  L  L. 


Th«  ptict  at  tliil  l(»nn«  <rtl!  bs  rcOulrd  U 

'one  shilling  and  SIXPEHO 

Tho  size  will  b«  uadimlnlabed, 

l^priiia'ploi  of  tbn  wot)l  will  he  uiw>iBD£«d,  bikI   lliv  IUIIk*  m 
0  ■II}',  ibat  no  ullurl  «!U  be  ««ntiiic  (aBuntuu,  uaA  I 
lilarnry  ulninuttii'. 

A  Protpeetui,  druRtoping  (he  prlnrJtili^  and  tbtaiBni  dw  filiH 
Rtmew,  wiU  bo  funhwllh  pubtblitd.  In  t)ia  atrtatint,  Ihn  Mpp 
tlie  Jount&l  niT  rei|iefifHll;  rrltisl  an  Tor  iwnjt  Ibijr  iafliMnn  t»  m« 
n  drculatioD  u  ibsU  reader  lJi«  "  EcUCno  KedeW  *  *  bior  rila 
ndcnuve  teac-bet  o(  the  gn»l  UuiIm  willi  wbieb  (>  b"  twan  kUhnrta  m 
LoDdan :  WtnJ  ft  Oui  37,  FitmuMernw.  J 


MIMHIHIR  of  a  CONtiltEOATIONAL  CHTRCH,  of  ^pl 

'  ennnesiimt,  Muidini^  in  ins  uf  thr  mntt  phvunl  p*rU  of  ihc  WW 
Englanil,  anil  wba  hu  a  aelKt  well  «»ubtl>lu9d  »o)mi»1  i>f  mp>ctaUa  r«wl 
hi  wbich  nn  day  pujiQi  uf*  mnirt^,  witbw,  fm  ■  fa«  jiwi^ixi  oiMi^ 
tho  aat'tituaia  of  •  min  of  {iict;  anil  tolsatand  af  gvotlmanty  d*p«CaN 
(u  wtiitni  be  miffn  cvontuall}'  ilaMlve  ilie  wbMl. 

Th«  t«rDi«  «ouI<l  ba  Ubml  1*  (Bttfnrihm  b>  iba  aeniM  vkkk  bm 
cendtiwl;  but  a  knuwinim  of  tfie  Ijatln  tad  Dr>*k  laoipia***  sb^U 
!n>lbi)u)niHilib-,  kigrlliu  wt^  Ibe  Mil'"  Im.-^l^n  L^f  d..  R^>:)i.-ruiv<^  •. 
tha  uMwl  matinc'  of  a  achool  tiiiK  r 


CiimitiuuiiatlQna  addrminil  lo  Ibj<  Ksr.  IL  E.  lllaTt  Oi^idaB,  n 
will  meet  witli  [iDiD«dIal«  aiUuitloa  i  bat  tmee  Mao  apply  naliM 
lUnibhing  till!  ntoat  ntubetur;  nfnreMiak 


CLASSES  (at  Younn  Lodioa  im  Ui<i 
JACKSON  KMYlil  I^r.  i.j  iNf..m.  fU.- 

tbat  «h*  n>nT:i  .  , 

<i  liair  ih-- 
1  AMnmiiii 


Cnllniniln  rUn."— UK 


■Will  be  ready  by  tbs  lirt  of  D«oetaber,  price  7«.  M., 

TIIE  TRUE  CHURCH ;  «howinir  wli»t  is  the  troe  Cburcb.  Tbe 
ingnihcruig  of  the  lewi  to  tbv  Church  t  in  tvhat  monticr  anil  vben. 
The  fourw  of  the  Church — tho  PmI,  iha  Prmvnl.  tnd  the  Future.  By 
jAMKi  BiDEN. 

In  thu  work  wDl  ho  round  an  niplonalioD  of  Dniiicra  PropheciM.  in- 
cluding tbv  ImU  which  hu  never  beroro  been  ondersiood.  MsJi  an  inter* 
jirntatinn,  bi  isirt,  of  tht  city  of  Ewkiel's  VUIon,  shuwin^  Itn  gpiritunl 
choraetcT.  Aj»o  (n  Inlerpreiatiun  of  (he  greater  putt  of  thcIUt elation  of 
Sl  John;  giving  to  portions  ui  entiicly  new  readmgi  (HptjciaUy  la  the  whole 
of  liie  'iOlb  cfaaptei. 

Hall,  Virtue,  ud  Co.,  30,  VatmuMot-twf.  1 


Just  publinhrd,  1  vol.  Rva,  10*.  Gd.. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ibe  EARLY  PURITANS  :  IVom  the  Refonna- 
tiontOtheOiwninRoftheCivilWariii  IMS.    lIytbeReT.J.B.Ma.ESDEX, 
M.A.,  Vicu  of  Grcnt  MiHcnilen. 

London:  Homitton,  Adonu,  and  Co..  Pa.tcm(i«tcr>row ;  and  T.  Halcbord, 

m.  Pieradilly.  lo 


ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEA  PRIZE  ESSAY.— The  COMMITTEE 
of  the  ASSOCIATE  INSTITUTION  for  IMPROVING  and  ENFORC- 
ING the  LAWS  for  the  PROTECTION  of  WOMEN,  offers  a  Priie  of  100 
Guineas  for  the  best  ESSAY  on  the  LAWS  for  the  PROTECTION  of 
WOMEN.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oiford,  Mr.  W.  Page  WocJ,  aC,  MJ., 
and  Mr.  Boundell  Fabner,  Q.C.,  M.F.,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  a* 
adjudicators. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Office.  Henby  J.  Nbwuan,  Secretary. 

5,  Upper  Charles-street,  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  B 


Cloth,  One  Shilling, 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH  ;  a  Sketch  by  the  Author  of  " 
for   Christian   Union,"     This   Essay  concludes   the   series, 
preceding  numbers  on  sale,  second  edition.  One  Shilling  each. 
London  :   James  Darling,  Great   Queen-street     Edinburgh : 
Sl  Andrew'e-streeL 


Juit  published,  in  fcsp.  Bvo,  cloth,  lettered,  3s.,  handsomely  gilt,  33.  6d., 

EMMA  CLIFFORD;  or,  TRUE  and  FALSE  PROFESSION.    By 
E.  J.  STA.NUiaH. 

In  fcap.  8to,  clotb,  3s. 
PRAISE   and  PRINCIPLE;  or,  FOR  WHAT  DO  I  LIVE?     By 
Maria  J.  M'Intosh. 

London :  Simpkio,  Uanball,  and  Cv.,  and  iJl  Booksellers.  3 


idy  bmai,  ^H 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  TIMES. 

IrauiMBMalj  will }»  puMUbfd,  In  ovo,  bBAdMcady  bsn^ 

DEALINGS  WITH  THE  INQtHSlTIOW  AT  KQHK  9) 
Dr.  AcaiLix 
KCTUOT  raoMTKBPuxPAOK.— "&U  (aoimufc  ftbd  iJ.yo—  Fofiary,  at  ai 
at  Uw  t>nMt>t  i*j,  ihat  1  vadoukc  A*  mitia^  of  (U«  watk.  ...  I  ^MUt 
tony  for  U  Id  be  iiM,  w  Uiovaki.  tbti  1  aaAntuafc  it  u  gniUf  may  tari  IMm 
ay  aula  inctiva  bM  b*an  la  H>«lni  Um  tmtli  rvldixit  llwt  all  nay  ^p|»<ka4l 
It  wu  for  hairiac  sad  ifMlrhn  tba  trnih  (bu  I  iMwed  lb*  W — *  '  ' 
Fapol  Cowti  it  m*  iOf  tha  tnnli'*  Mk«  that  1  baiUmrt  «t  m 
n^Irod  of  tno  i  and  II  ia  fat  Ibo  tniUi  tiat  I  li;  Um  |v«  '  ~* 
lk«  psbUc" 

fi«coii(l  EdiUao,  wiLh  Aililttiam. 

KSOLANU     EXPOSED. 


»T 


Alan,  bv  aaoiD  Antbix,  pnliliiLMltUa  dif,  |iaN  It^ 
POPISH  mPAlJjniLITV.    Lntten  to  Ttooauat  FeDi 


ri 


Nair  F^iiliaa,  prm  la.  U., 
A  DIALOOrE  b«lw<.i!t>  «  POPISH  PBIBST  au 
PBO'fBSTANT:   wborelti   Um  prtntipal  PotoU  and  Annai 
BnlulMta  Ml*  tnl;  [ovpoatd  aM  follj  c    niaod.    By  lun 
UiQuteriif  iha  Oo^id. 


THE  CELEBRATED  PROTESTAMT  D1BCDG9I017 
tha  Rev.  Juaji  CrxMi.tQ,  D.I).,  and  Damux  FHUrcN,  &^.,  ~ 
Law,  beld  at  HannnumuUi  b  Ifl.lS. 

"  Kn  elafgjrmaB'a  Uhnty  eao  b*  noinplal*  wUliwtt  h." — SttT*  M 

"AeoBmandkuBof  amineDi."— UwUmmi'j  j/aaarfa  i. 

"  nu  anq}«B(  (pn  aMTota}  M  all  buKahatuaod.''— OImiAmJ 

Arllnu  EaU,  Vtrliw  a:  Co..  S5.  FaUnuM«r«i>«. 


Juat  i«a<i7,  demy  ftvv>  priM  10a.  AL, 
fPHE  BAUDS  OP  TRK  DIOLP-     By  Okouib  On^u 

Bdinbatgb :  J.  Hngg.    LooiIim  :  GnMNoliriiliB  It  S 

KBW  GHT  BOOKS  FOR  THB  SEASO». 
ImtDfldiatvlf  will  b*  pobliibed,  in  Svo,  price  IfW  lli 

PILGRUIAOBS  TO  ENOUSR  8H  KT^ES.     By  M»,  a 
Wltb  upnnU  of  lUQ  Bocnrlajp  ob  Wiul 

AIiU|  in  haf.  Of".  jiriH  .'■«.  Willi  ifQt  *fgM, 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  TEAR  BOOX, 
Wooden,  KnoU,  aad  Ui*«iTiuia>  of  lUO.    lidiUd  by  JomtlZ 


[HKW  SESXEB. 


ECLECTIC  EEVIEW. 


EDITKD  BY  THOMAS  PRICE,  tLD. 


CONTENTS. 

MKNTAL 

H  IS  TIIE  t-EVANT. 
m.    BLAKEysmsTillil  m   ]'UIUiMj[ll\ 
IV.    UFE  IS  DESMAIih. 

V.   WORDSWORTH ;  ms  cn.vn^crEn  aso  oentds. 

VI.    TATNE'S  LECTTTRBS  ON  THEOLOGY. 
vn.    BTRADSS'S  JDUENET  IS  THE  EAST. 

vm.  THE  EXHiBrnoK  of  ancient  ass  medl£Vai. 

IS.     SKETCHES  OF  UORAl.  PHUABOFinr, 
X.    ANTI.St'iTB.CtniRCB  MOTEMSNT. 


JULY,    1850. 


LONDON : 

WARD   jVKD  CO.,    PATERNOSTER-: 


tlNO.  ABERDKES  :  AKD  J.  COBEBISON,  DDBLIS 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


EDITKU  IIK  'mOMAa  PHCE,  TJ.I). 


iiun  DF  uiavon. 

!  11!  OH. 

ari'Bnsiaiiwn  ciinutUKiTV. 


m  HEKiv,ujr9  nin-nniv  oe  tin:  atxtais  vnotn  niE.iatnTkK. 
vm.  emiFFAjurs  tbsee  Esa.its. 

nc  TOK  oxKEK  amumoir.  Am  tne  azvuAi  nuaax  rouov  ij» 
ouvnximT. 
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LONDON : 

WARD   AlfD  CO.,    rATKRXOSTHl-BOW. 


TWO  SHUlNOa  *  HXPtMGI. 


THE  BRIGHTON  SCHOOL. 

DirtHor  am!  H'tidiHt  Biblical  Tutor. 

REV.    BOBERT    WINTER. 
I  Ontk  a.nd   Ittman  Ctauiet,   and 


it  Itatitmttliei,  Nalmat  Phitatophi/, 

end  CAmiilru. 

r.  I.  Kthh  Aiuiir,  B.&..  F.B.  A,8., 

Leolurer. 


i(  PrmfA  Langvngr  an4  Literatvr4. 

H.  iMva  DiHKV,  M.A., 
tx-PnbuoT    in  the   Uiuviiiiit]'  of 


iJnoi  Ereping. 

Mb.  Frboekics  Cutmuuiu,. 

With  Itesideni  AMutaat  MwMn. 


REV.  JOSEPH  80KTAIN,  B.A..  F.R.S. 
r  /OSBPH  aOUQB  ORBENWOOD,  BBa.,B.A.,Fel.ofUai«ir»ity  Col.,  Loudon. 

0>Tnapimditiff  Sfertiarg, 

MR.    EDWAKD     iJALDWIN, 


Impreased  with  a  deep  atnae  of  ibe  ceiponaibilitj  involved  in  this  ardnoui  ind 
most  impactant  underlaking,  the  Diieclor  of  ttia  BaiOHiOH  ScHOOb  drains 
ezplicitlf  Id  Blate  that  his  chief  object,  and  that  to  which  hia  eameat  efforts  will 
be  devoted,  is,  to  gire  the  Pupila  who  ma;  be  confided  to  him,  a  aound  tad 
complete  educalinn — round,  in  cefeience  lotheatilitjr  of  it>  diilinctive  branchMi 
■nd  complete,  a*  regards  the  adaptation  of  the  ealire  instnictiva  courts  to  tha 
particular  pToleasion  or  bueiness  to  which  each  youth  may  be  deetined.  Hll 
endeavour  will  bo— not  tbs  ahadowy  and  valuelesi  exhibition  of  aupeifloial 
attainments  through  an  overwrought  memory,  but— aubstaniial,  intellectual 
proticiency,  through  the  medium  of  cultivated  thought  and  encouraged  action 
of  the  leaaoning  fucuUies.  Moral  and  R^^ligioua  principles  will  be  inculcated, 
cberinhed,  and  upheld,  with  esptcial  care;  and  Divine  Truth  presented  to  tha 
youthful  mind  in  its  varied  aspects  of  bi'auty,  authoiily  and  example  ;  andaffeo- 
tionately  commended  to  regard,  as  the  basis,  power,  and  encouragement  of  right 
conduct,— involving  all  that  constitutes  legitimate  enjoyment,  and  gives  Vilua 
to  the  character  and  uscfulneea  of  the  future  Man. 


!)i  QTouTSc  of  Snsiructton  lonipdscs 

BIBLICAL   LECTURES.  * 


Liteiatuie,    and 


Reading,  Writing. 

English    Orammar, 

Cumpoaition. 

Latio  Slid  Greek  Clas: 


Aritlime'ic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Nj 
tural  Pliilwopliy,  DilTirrential  an 
Integral  Calculua. 


French,  German,  and  Hebrew. 

Geography. 

Model  and  Figure  Drawiog,  Fenpsft- 

Meiitai  and  Moral  Science. 
Cb«mi9try,  Natural  Uistuty. 

Book-keeping,  ftc.,  &c. 


TERMS. 

For  Pupils  from  6  to  10  Years  ot  Age    .  .        £50  per  Annul 

Ditto  from  10  to  17  Years  of  Age         ...        £60         „ 

THE  TERMS  ARE  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
71ms  iiKtudi   Botiki,   ScAmI  Rtquitilet,  Walking,  Sea  Bathing,  Ptw  Bml,  4". 


n  and  School  FtemiteB  ai 


a  the  Oband  Pausb,  and  aa 


PARKHR'S  EDUCATIONAL  C AT ALOODB,  including  tho  Book*  1 
)>rui3iic«>cl  witter  tfav  SuDctlun  t>rtlie  UnniniOa*  ofCtiinicil  on  BtJiiatU'iini  1 
Uii  tbc  PubHctLtioni  of  tho  Comraitiv*  nf  Iji^ooml  Liicntim  uul  Educatina  I 
■jipointcd  by  llie  Suuirty  fur  I'romutiDD  rbHttion  Knvwlvd|{i:,  nlU  tin  avnl  1 
(ff  piuta((Vi  uu  apjilicAtiuu  Ui  Uic  PubliMbet,  'HO,  Wai  Suwul,  Luniloi:     " 


pfceuo 


UR.  QAtLLIB  OOCSRAKBTS  NEW  WORK. 
This  duy,  poilSTO,  tth.  Od. 
OUNtt    ITALY.    ByAxEx.BAUJJoCuoBBAS*,  M.PJ 

C0JIT»T8t— 

(juiEiKii— Tba  Kim  nf  Mnrti— ri«tlinont  tad  tb«  lUttlo  at  Horaa--'lHta  1 
UiuJurinu  (-f  Ounoa— Tlie  llutiiry  oT  tliu  Itonun  RopobUo—Tlu  Twu  Arllita 
—lilt  Muitni  Qiiiritiitl— Tile  Foul  uF  tbu  Gulilcu  Kcw!— 71*!  Tcniixml  and 
Sjuriutiil  A'ithurliy  of  ib«  I'mw — Tli»  Munlui  bf  RumI — MoDto  Cuino— 'Ho 

Pn^MHa  nf  Kuril.-.. Tli«  l>i.iia'>  UohnH  In  HnH.u 


PmuiuofNii[>li-i 


['u|w  ■  Katiim  U)  Rornu. 
Londoa :  Jaba  W.  l'iirb«r,  Wokt  Susod. 


ANTI-STATK-CHURCn  TRACTS. 

KEW     TRACTS     NOW      H  K  A  D  Y  :— 

I.  dlUKCil  PHOPERTV  aad  IIEVENUE8.    -Id. 

THK    JAW;"  f.r,  THH    OUURCHUAK'S  DEPBNCB  . 


CH': 


Id. 


.por  100. 

>  I il.,  Etr  4».  tiur  urn. 

.\   I  roR  LKAVfNG  TUK  KSTAUUBU- 

MF.M.     Ati.J  Vn-i;  uli.--  ■Iil..  is  fi.f  the  Mil.LKW. 

*.  *  A  copy  of  Mok  or  tbuM  Blci-cn  'tnela  will  Iw  Kot,  {ML  &nu,  ou  roi 
nf  rourtcdi  pocUgn  ituiiiit. 

^BKPORT  of  tbc  I'ROC£aO[N08  at  tbn  SBC0N1)  TRICXNIAL  C 
^CE.    Prioo  iiixiicDot:. 
on  1  BrilMb  AatUbOc-cliuKh  AnuriatMia,  I,  CManait,  BfawUiiini 

nod  all  Bookulkn.  4-1 


Works  PoUuhfid  by  Wvd  and  Oo„  27,  Pstencwto'-Dw. 


PAST  AKD  FUTLiRK  OF  imtU\ND ;  indlcstMl  l»y  i 
l^iJuraXioDal  lliunnr.  litikMad,  by  pannudoo.  ta  the  Rifbt  1' 
U.  rod,  Burt.,  MJ". 

i  iU|C>rit|  il>  ntBilsitntt  «*tl|[hWMd  hiiI  aulilctLi 


itiiw,  W«  heulily  noommiuid  U  to  tli«  pniu«I  ol  all  oi 


•■  The  •uthot  U  cvidenily  vdl  infcnanl  upm  hit  snUtct,  anit  wriln  in  ■ 
randid  and  gcBtlamaiily  (jiuli.  Ua  bw  p«t  bahm  ihs  public  Uia  nutt  (uwrtotr 
-^ •->--    - -•  -• ^ ^iiiiihacQlhfMwabmami.''— iWiw 


ROEUENT  OF  TEE  ingPAT.n  oP  PEACE. 

Tbk PeriodicBJ,  publiiitii:)!  tnonthly,  trnder the  auanicMof  ths Pcoco  S(<c1«t 
irilt  K[ip«nr  on  tbe  Pint  of  Julf.  Iti  b  much  Im^vrd  uid  ciUnrgrd  form.    ^ 
!l  {DtondiHi  thai  tli«  N«<»  SrriM  Khali  cnotain  s  full  reori-t'eDtation  of  thin 
Pmw  Uucttiun,  in  nil  tU  luuect*  «nd  btanngi—ltcltaioun,  Sf  oral,  Eeononic^^ 
UlRUiricsl,  utid  PulJlioal.     Tbvtr  Kill  u))fietkr,  frum  Um«  to  time,  a  full  •Uit»> 
mmt  and  vindicnticn  of  tlio  I'cac*  prireiplM— iilustralicns  drawn  from  ths 
bisiorr,  both  of  rialiont  and  mditidiiBla.  of  (he  luccni*  which  hu  iitl*n(iid 
thpjr  hoiiett  ii|)ntiralJutj,  and  a  caltn  and  candid  di>Gu«tion  of  iha  ohJMttona 
Uiuall^  ndTADot'd  ui{obBl  thrm.     It  nil]  contain  aUn,  Biogmtiliicul  ^clchaa 
of  DiniDent  idmi  nho  Iiatd  taken  part  in  tha  riro^oia  of  tho  i'aoco  MoTt-mmt ; 
B«Tlu»a  of  Uucka  r«Ialin^  to  the  qiicatinn  i  Poeinr  i  Aoecdales,  &a.  && 

It  will  furninh  (he  earlietland  fullMt  infomiation  un  all  tnattera  conneoled 
with  the  npprnachin|t  i'mco  Congrcia  ai  Frankfort,  sa  wbU  m  the  geni-ral  pro- 
gtwt  of  lh«  eauae  ot  i'eaoe  in  America,  France,  Belgium,  Qermanjr,  &c 


Quarto  i^PriM  TirMptnc*  unitamj>e<I,  and  Fourpenct  slumped. 
Ordcn  may  bv  wmx  b>  Iha  OlBoe  of  ttw  Psaoe  fiona^,  18,  Kew  Ora*d 


Works  Fobliahed  by  Ward  and  Co.,  37,  Pateraoatra-row. 
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NEW  WORKS  BY  THE  HEV.  T.  BINNEY. 
Third  edition,  price  One  Shilling, 

MARRIAGE  WITH    A   DECEASED   WIFE'S   SISTER.     Th« 
Uoclrioc  of  the  Levitical  Law  oa  the  Subject 
In  one  vol.  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 

1'HE    GREAT    GORHAM    CASE.      A  History,   in   Five  Books. 
Including  Kxposiliom  on  the  Rival  Baptismal  Theories. 
In  one  vol.  foolscap  8vo,  48. 6d.  cloth, 
pOUR   DISCOURSES  on    the  CHRISTIAN   MINISTRY. 
■*-      Compriiiog  (which  may  be  had  ecparately) — 

1.  THi:  UL'ITMATE  DESIGaN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY,  i  5. 

2.  THE  ClllUSliAN  MINISTKY  NOT  A  PRIESTHOOD,  )  ^■ 

3.  THE  CLOSET  .\ND  THE  CHURCH,  la.  6d. 
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with  OUT  bintutjr  during  the  eveatful  era  of  the  Commonwealth  ma;  obtain  aueh 
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THK  KEAU  OK  TIIE  LORD  THE  OUAimiAN  OK  YOUl-H; 
bielndiiig  ■  SmEm  of  CMiwolk  ami  WaroiRip  hi  Twalva  Dbliad  CIowm  oS 
ibe  Voung.     IRnta.  Um])  doth,  )«d. 
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SBLK' COMMUNION.    93mo.  d^h.  |plt  ciI^m..  Sd. 

TU0U0HT8  ON  THK  OFKICK  OK  DEACON,  b«  otentiMd  in 
tbc  Cougn^ationaJ  C1iur<liu*  nf  BiiKiaud.     8«cuiiil  BtDtieii.     ISbiu,  Dtl. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSl'LES. 
Ftw  Um'  Vm  of  Sdto'.'b  anil  Bible  (.iMMa.    Itaw,  cluUi,  &-  iM. 


^^^rfh 


"hat  a  poitioD  of  eveiy  burisl-ground  to  be  provided  under  th^  Bill,  and 
IB  chnpel  to  bfi  ererlEd  thereon,  are  to  bo  ■'  tcnsecrsted  "  aoooiding  to  the 
f  the  Church  of  England,  uid  that  aa  in  such,  consecrated  ground  only  the 
!•  of  that  Church  uim  be  performed,  and  onl  j  its  ministeTg  oHicinte,  thrre 
■  perpetuated  inTidJouH  distinction}  in  theburialof  tlio  di'ad,  and  injostice 
tdon  DiuenlcTB,  who  will  coDtribuIoto  the  fund  out  of  which  such  buiial* 
ii  wUl  be  provided. 

^t  there  i*  to  be  ajipointed  a  bodv  of  solAriod  fhaploinii,  who  wiU  be  ei- 
ily  iDumtcra  of  the  lAureh  of  BogWd. 

luit  the  chapeli  to  be  cieet^d  cm  the  wcasronted  ground  nre  la  bo  buUt 
ine  tu  a  plan  approvud  of  bf  the  Itinhop  cf  Ijiaion,  wbo  will  alio  have 
elion  OTui  tho  «>ni«,  and  ovvt  the  cluiplniiis,  even  though  the  burinl  grauud* 

locally  HiluAte  within  hia  diociwu. 

hat  for  every  burial  in  EOnnecrated  gnrand  (save  in  the  cmd  of  paupan), 

if  B),  3d.  IB  to  be  puid  to  a  fund,  from  whieh.  after  pnjment  of  the  ealariei 

ehaplaina,  an  annuity,  proportioned  to  the  amnunt  of  fees  received  hy 
luring  the  previous  Ave  yenra,  will  be  pnid,  in  ptrpttaUji,  to  the  incnmbenu 
Abb, wbo «ai  no  Ungi»be  requiredM  patatmHia  Biuist&BTiM  arm. 
•d. 

1  this  frmmittfn  ri-ff.irdj  tlicic  f-nnrtnieTifs  nFi  offensive,  p5rtin.!,  and  in- 
m  the  dead  bodies  of  any  of  theii  paliahioncrB,  whether  Chuichiuen  or 

t,  although  the  fees  to  constitute  the  compenuttion  fund  will  be  payable 
n  burials  in  consecrated  ground,  yet  that  many  Dissenters  will  be  induced, 
ocial  circumstonceB.  to  bury  their  deceased  relatives  in  such  sround,  and 
ercby  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  from  which 
issent;  and  further,  that  there  is  noprovuoin  the  Bill  to  prevent  thepay> 
if  the  compcnnatnry  fee.  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  the  general  fund,  to 
all  will  fi-"irii.ute,  and  which  may  at  any  time  be  supplemented  by   a 

hi,  obji^iiono  entertained  by  this  Committee  to  Buch  a  provision,  are 
thcntd  by  the  avowed  desire  of  the  frnmeis  of  the  Bill  to  apply  any  aurplua 
iniy  arise  in  the  appropriation  of  the  compeDsation  fund  as  an  additional 
uient  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

t,  tliou;:;h  from  the  determination  of  the  Oovemment  to  press  the  Bill 
h  Ihc  iJcgialnturc  nil  efforts  to  secure  any  further  modification  of  its  pro- 
i  niny  iilliniately  be  defeated,  this  Committee  suggests  to  Anti-state- 
men  the  duty  of  narrowly  watching  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  in 
■1  to  it,  and  especially  recommends  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns 
;hout  the  country  to  stand  prepared  to  resist  the  adoptioD  of  any  general 
re  based  on  the  same  objectionable  principles. 

ly,  this  Committee  points  to  the  Bill  now  under  consideration  as  one  of 
my  cx.imples  of  the  cupidity  engendered  by  the  State-church  system,  and 
impediments  which  it  offers  to  sound  and  Just  legislation  in  matter*  mos 
af'-'-tinff'V  welfor-  o''ther->ple 

J.  riKVT'f  WILLIAMS, 
— ,,,  M.«:kM-n.. 
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